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.    PA  AW  (Pbitpr),  or  in  Latin  Pavius,  a  physician  ape) 
janatomist,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1564|  wias  ^clucate4  f(i 
medical  studies  at  Leyden^^  whence  he  prqceeaed  to  Pari!^' 
for  Farther  in^provement.     He  afterwards  spent  some  tiiii^ 
in  DeniTiarky  apd  at  Rostock,  where  be  received  the  degr^ 
of  doctor  in  1587,  and  at  Padua.  Oi^his  return, to  Leydein 
)ie  was  appointed  professor  of  medajSitiie  in  1589,  in  whicii, 
office  be  acquired  the  apprpbation{a1id' esteem  both  of  thof 
public -and  bis  colleagues,  and  die$!^\3,niversal)y' regretted^ 
in  August  1617,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  •  Anatomy  aLn4 
botany  were  the  departments  which  tie  most  ardently  cul- 
tivated ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
Leyden.  His  worjvs  are,  1 ,  **  Tractatus  <}e  Exercitii^,  Lac- 
ticiniis,  et  Bellafiis."  Rost.     2.  **  Notae  ip  Q^Ienum,  de 
pibis  boni  et  n^ali  succi,''  ibid.     These  two  pieces  appear 
to  have  been  his  inaugural  exercises.     3.  ^^  Hortus  publi- 
cus  AcadeiilisB  Lugduno-Batavae,    ejus  Icbnographia,  de- 
scription usus,  &c.*'  Lugd.  Bat.  1601.     4.  "  Primitiae  Apa- 
tomicsB  de  humani  corporis  Ossibus,*'  ibid.  1615.    5.  *^  Suc- 
irenturiatus  Anatomicus,  continens  Commentdria  in  Hip- 
jpocratem  de  Capitis  Vulneribus.     Additse  sunt  Anuotatio- 
pes  in  aliquot  Capita  Libri  octavi  C.  Celsi,"  ibid.  1616.    6, 
^^  Notae  et  Cpmmentarii  in  Epitomen  Anatpmicum  Andreqi 
Vesalii,  ibid.  1616^     To  these  we  may  add  sogn^  work^ 
i^hicb  appeared  after  his  death.    7.  **  De  Valvul&  Intestini 
Epistolse  dusB.^'    Oppenheim,  1619^  together  with  the  first 
century  of  the  Episcles  of  Fabricius  Hildanus.     S.  *^  De 
l^este  Tractatus,  cum  Henrici  Florentii  additamentis.''  Lug, 
Bat.  1636.     9.  <<  Anatomical   Observationes  selectiores." 
Vol.  XXIV.  B 
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Bafiiise,  1657,  inserted  in  the  third  and  fourth  centurics^ 
of  the  anatomical  and  medical  histories  of  T.BartbolitK.  He 
also  left  in  MS.  a  ^*  Methodus  Anatomica/'  which  was  in 
the  library  of  M.  de  Vick  of  Amsterdam  J 

PACATUS  (Latinus  DrepanIDs),    a  poet  and  orator, 
was  born  in  the  fourth  century,  at  Drepanum  in  Aquitania^ 
but,  according  to  others,  at  Bourdeaux ;  or,  according  to 
Sidpiiius/  at  Agenk     He  ^isQOvered  a  remarkabli^  taste;  for 
poetry  from  his  youth;  and  Ausoniuk  informs  us,  |vrota. 
love  verses.    Ausonius  adds,  that  he  was  equal  to  Catullus^ 
and  surpassed  all  the  Latin  poets,  except  Virgil.    Ausoniut. 
probably  thought  all  this ;  for  he  certainly  had  a  very  higb- 
opinion  of  |)im,  dedicated  some  of  his  own  works  to  him,: 
and  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  his  judgnient.    Pacatiur^ 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  year  S88,  to  congratulate  Thepdo^ 
sius  the  Great  on  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Maximus ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  delivered  ^  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
in  the'  senate  house,  for  which  he  was  rewarded,  in  th# 
year390,  with  theproconsulship  of  a  province  in  Africa,  and^- 
in  the  year  393,  with  the  office  of  superintendant  of  tbet 
imperial  domain.     We  have  no  farther  particulars  of  his 
life.     None  of  his  poems  are  extant,  and  the  only  proof  of 
his  talents  to  which  we  can  appeal  is  his  panegyric  on; 
Theodosius,  the  second  part  of  which  is  the  most  interest^, 
ing,  and  gives  some  curious  historical  facts.     In  style  and: 
manner  he  is  thought  to  resemble  Seneca  or  Pliny  ratner 
thain  Cicero.      The  bast  edition  is  that  by  Arntzeniu%.:. 
Amst.  1753,  4to.*  ^  .. 

PACE  (Richard),  a  learned  Edglishman,  was  born  about 
1432,  at  or  near  Winchester,  as  is  generally  supposed,  and 
was  educated  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Langton,  bishop 
of  that  diocese,  who  employed  him,  while  a  youth,  as  his 
amanuensis.*  The  bishop,  pleased  with  his  proficiency^; 
and  particularly  delighted  with  his  early  turn  for  music, 
which  he  thought  an  earnest  of  greater  attain ments^be^^ 
stowed  a,  pension  on  him  sufficient  to  defray  the  expencea' 
of  his  education  at  Padua,  at  that  time  one  of  the  mpat 
flourishing  universities  in  Europe.  x\ccordingly  he  studied 
there  for  some  time,  and  met  with  Cutbbert  TonstalL 
afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  and  William  Latimer,  whoa? 
he  called  his  preceptors.     On  his  return,  he  studied  for 
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scm^Viine  at  Qtieen'8-c()Itege^y  Oitford/of  which  bis  pktroif 
Lsffrgtc^ti  hiLd  been  proVo'st ;  ahd  was-  soon  after  'taken  into 
the  service  of  Bv.  CbHstopbeV  Batobridge,  who  succeeded : 
Langtion  in'  the  office  of  prchrost,  and  became  afterwards 
a  l^a'rdliiai.^  Be  attended  hrim  .to  Rome,  about  the  begin-^ 
nihg'Of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  continued  therte  until  fbe 
cfardikial- s  death i iv  1 5 1 4.  '  He  appears^  before  thi^,  to  bav^ 
lh*ttered-  into'fadljr <:>rders,  for in'the  beginning  of  tbisyear^' 
and"  while  i&broid, 'be  was  made  prebendary  of  Bugtbofp,^ 
in^he  ^kurtb  of  York,  in  the  room  of  Wolsey,*  afterwards 
the  celebrated  cai'dinal ;  and  In  May  df  the  saine  year,  wUs* 
plli^moted  to  the  ardhdc^cdnry  pf  Dorset,*  on  the  resigna-' 
tiiki^'df  his -friend  ^Langto'n,- at  which  time,  liiiWUUir  sup- 
p€«es>'  he  r^igiled.^h6  prebend  of  Bugthorp.  ^  • 

Ohiiis  retur^Tto  England,  b'e  was  sent  for  to  court,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  th^  chai^acter  given  of  him  by  his* 
deceased  patron,  cardinal  Bambridge ;  and  became  such  a 
favourite  with  Henry  Vlll.  that  be  appointed  him,  as'some 
say,  secretary  of  state,  which  Mr.  Lodge  doubts ;  but  itf 
seems  certain,  ths^t  be  either  held  tb^t,  or  the  office  of  pri- 
taie  sedretai^,  or  some  coilBde'^ntliil  situation,  under  Henry,^ 
wiio  edFiployed  him  in  aflteird-'of  higli  political  importance.' 
In  1315/  he'  was  sent  to  the  codrt  of  Vienna,  wber^  the' 
object  of  bis  eihbassy  was  to  engage  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian to  dispossess  the'  French  king  Francis  1/of  th<p  duchy 
oi^Mtlan,  bts  roynt  mastefr  being  ilarmed  at  the  progress 
of  tbc^- French  afms  in  Italy.  Pace  succeeded  in  bis  nego- 
ciation,  so  far  as  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  undertake* 
tbts" -^spediticn  ;  ^and  he  also  engaged  some  of  ^  the  Swissv 
cantons- to '  fdfrnieib  him  with  trlciibps ;  but  the  scheme  was 
ultimately  so  unsuebessftil  that-Maximilianf  was  obliged  ta 
make  peace  with  France.  Pafce,  however,  profited  so  muck 
by  hid  acquaintance  with  this^mperor,'  as  to^  acquire  a  very^ 
useful  knowledge  of  his*  character ;  and  when-  he  after^* 
wa»d»t:fff^i^d  to  resign-  his  crown  in  favour^  Henry  VHL 
Ii$'*wa!i^enabled'tagtve  his  sovereign  the  best  advice^  and 
to  adjure  him,  that  Maximilian  had  no  6tber  design,-  by  this- 
appar^fttly  liberal  offer,  than  to  obtain  a'nother  subsidy, 
atldithat,  iri  ^ther  respects,  very  little  credit  was  due  to  biil 
wo#d.  In  this  optilion  carditial  WoUey,  at  bome^  seems  tp' 
h^^  concurred.    • 

In  1519,  Maximilian  died,  and  the  kings  of  France  andi 
Spain  iuMiiediately  deckred  themselves  candidates  for  tb«: 
^Imperial  throne.    Henry,  encouraged  by  the  pope,  was 
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Qrd^r^  If)  ^UQi>fl  ^be  ^tiei  of  (bf  empirct^  fotitt4  lb?  <^)«- 
t)i<9Pii  Q^f  t\\9  d.eetQi^  Md  efidmiFQUf  ji^  f«fi«|i^  iv4g*r 
in^lU  of  tbf.  Uk^lihpQd  «f  bi4  sqcic^isp^      P^i^*    b«i|^«fg 

«i^4  tb9i(  «^en  tib«  ^I^tora  of  Ment^,  Cplogn*  w4  Tmitt 
wh«R  H«i:^  4i«p»^f)4  IQ  fiiVQur  bi^  prtt^niiQn^y  pW«dfid» 
^ilb  »/*bew  9f  r:^9g)^ti  ihftt  ibi^y  w^rf  pra-^engiigf  d  Tjb# 
(^J^euw  feU  on  Cb*rMY.  I»  ^^^J  Pw«  WW  inni* 
(vt^d  ireftiu/er  of  U^bSeld^  wbkb  be  re^ign^  in  MS8^ 
«i»  b^wg  im4^  d^aii  pf  JE^ter.  In  U19»  ^e  9tictifed«d 
<^Wt  99  ^Qi^n  of  i^tV  P»urg  I  n^d  some  «^»  b«^ld  »ljicr  tbtf 
diKi^erj  pf.  SitfUfiH  but  tJii»  k  npi  qaiii$  cknr^  alibougbba 
U  called  dean  q|  Svli^buvy  by  H^rWrl,  in  bU  ^'  tifie  ftiid 
R^a  nf  Heoty  VIU/?  Jn  1*31,  be  wi|&  ipfid^  pr^h^nditfy 
4f  C^mbi^  ^rji4  HiuriibMi»  J«^  ibt  cbniQh  of  Si^r^gi,  und  we 
inid  o^iuii^ii  (Qjf  iK»n^  Qlbef  oburcfb  prelerfD^nt^  be  bftld 
lirom  Ui $  lo  Ua^a»  bill  Ui^y  nfe.  w»  dubimfiiy  rela|$d  tbM 
k  19  dl$MU  (<>  give  tliew.  in  due  erder* 
. :  On  tbe  de%ih  of  pette  Lee  Xt.  ivbea  cufdlml  Wal«e^^4 
avmbilien  aim^d  ^  \mf%jf^\  4hrone»  b#  jnept  |^a<^e  lo  ^9m0 
%i^  pffomaie  bitioieresl )  bui  Mi»Te  bi«>rriviii  there,  Adm»# 
Wbef^  pf  l^erte9»>  bnd  beefi  ebosen :  tnd  oa  bi9  dei^ib,  in 
,1683^  P^^e  VIM  agwi  ee^pleyed  to  negoliftie  for  Wf>Wjr» 
bm,  wjtb  no  ^e ttet  ti^et^  Cle9^  being  elec^^^, 

iSe  f»liiainedt  bevwrei,  trop  ibe  pppe»  in  enh^gemepiol 
Wobey '  a  poimi if  li^ale,  vhicb  tbe  bitter  ws»  at  ibU  iijii(e 
4emrQtt9  le  obini^Pf  ra%9  wh  qoqq  aftpiii^^rdi  lent  on  in 
eoibe^sy  to  VofUfie,  wbere  be  wrried  wiib  him  Ibe  )e«riie<l 
liiipsiei  as  bi»  atecretiry*  Wood  deelaret:  tbM  on  tbi«  ec-« 
easion  ^^  it  ia  bard  to  aiy  whetli^r  be  procured  more  eoiu-« 
mwdtiXH^m  er  adioifa^on  among  tbe  VeoetiAns  s  ko^h  for 
ibft  desierity  el  bis  irit^.aad  especially  for  bi^  9ingul!»f 
promptness  ill  tbe  If»llaa  tongue;  wberein  be.  xeeroed  n^^r 
Uliig  inferipr,  neilber  le  P.  Vauoes  here  in  Cngl^nd^^ 
iing^  ie^retftiy  fojp  ibe  Iti^Iian  .toogue,  npr  yet  ;l^|.  aiiy 
j«tbeK|  yfHf^k  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^]^^  tongue  in j>ll; Veeiee^**. 
,  Ii  «0«  at  t|ii9  tiiee^  however,  tb^t  Pace&U  under  cai!^ 
aa]  Wokeyi  difiiileMuce.;  tbe  e|Feet9  of  wkkh  are  !Hi;id.W 
Jiav«  been,  very .^erijctus.  The,  cardinal  h  tbougb t  to  hmk 
been  enrageH  again&t  bim,  firsts  because  h4  bad^iewo !|i 

jiMdieeiia  tp  a^isHit  CbArles  dn^e  of  BOurbon  wijji  inon<i^^ 
iMrtmboin  ibe  eardiuai  iwid.  no.  greet  aflFe^tioh ;  and^  a^r 
jioiKliyf  b^cfuae  be  Jto4  a^  fimrai^de^  tbe  <^diaarM4egj^ 
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ttir  QbtbbtAg  tfift  pkpgl  chftir  with  so  intich  ma)  at  Wolsejr 
't^p6(^t^il.  'S«ic.h  are  tfae  rcusbnt  aisign^d  by  some  bis*' 
toirUns  tdlt  WoUey'b  disj^leasur^y  i9^ho  is  aaid  tb  have  orl- 
tiefed  qaa^^m  In  6ueh  b  flaafiner^  that  for  ncarly^  the  space 
t>f  tWo,  y^irl,  Pace  receitfed  no  histroctions  from  his  eoliit 
si^'Whil  proeeediugd  at  Venice s  hU  aHowancelbr  Mfj^encos 
^wasalfO^ withdrawn,  and  uo  answer  returned  to  his  lettens. 
\)ji  o^^  dcett^lofi)  whetf  the  Yeftetian  bmbalisadttr  residing 
1^  tf>n3on  iEtek^d  Wdlsc»y  whether  be  blid  any  ^em'manda 
for  tb^  Engtiirh  aaatoiisader  at  Vetolee^  he  answered  i^Mcem 
deeipii  iegtm:  and  thU  iiiigtttar  tievtment,  we  afe  fe4iii 
^6  affifeted  Pac(6  that  he  becafii^  tnaee^  At  soon  as  tfae 
ricitig  Was  ft^vmed  of  tht%  Paee  was  ierdered  home;  aod^ 
1^%  earefblly  att%hded  by  pbysteiaoi  at  the  hlng*^  cd«i» 
^ahdji  wtfb  Vesteired  in  a  short  time  to  his  senrses>  n^ 
>ttAusi(^  himtelf  bf  ^uEidytAg  the  Hebrew  kngoaijite,  witi 
the  issii^tamji^  df  Robert  Wakefieldi  i^n  the  in^er^  be 
1^  intrdddeibd  to  the  kittg  et  Rictafbond,  who  ekpimseA 
taeob  8tti^%jtioA  4t  bis  te&oVery;  end  adibined  him  to  a 
j^^fkit^  audiiinbe^  in  ^hieh  h<»  rememrrrat^d  «fain«t  tlie<ca;r«- 
)jtnaiy  bjP^Sdt/  id  htisk  :  Bat  th*  c^irdinfal  l^n  loo  povmfiA 
^^'1^18  lii^t^  ^hd  iiirhii^ti  nygied'%  f he  ktfi^  to  eoswer  «b» 
^^^  against  hbtt)  be  iumttio^^  t^iM^  befom  hfio^  «ifi4 
fiat'  in  judgmeiM^  ¥dth  the  deke  of  Nol^Mk  and  tecbersi  mhk 
iioiideihtfed  PaW.  and  sbotbimte  tbefew^  ef  Lofidofi^: 


l^^r^  1^  ^nM  eonlb^d  for  twb  Vear^i  lilt  dfseherged  et 
)e!i|MtX%y  "^^^  kifig>  edinttiaiid*  Pa^e^  this  degt^aded^  «iii 
ifV^^lf^ih  tbtfjf"  iM  ^bd>  letrigned  hi^  deaKrieii  of  i^ 
^^4e^  E^icibfV  W  fitt)^  jfcdTaie  Ms  A^aib;  ao4y  feiiHe^ 
b  Ste^y  fbr  %li^' beiathh^  dl^d  theire,  iblS^,  #heti  mt 
^ttiie  fifty  year*  of  bge,  ! 

lib^fHs  4»  M  et^nt  ahd  jQsft  ebanatlM  of  bith  by  \A\fMx 

yifAf^  «^  Ms  tet  cim  iVoidl  ife^ioe',  eiftd**be  Mrtttiiriy  %aa 
ib^iif  diMf^^  tb«  leatMd  ftieh  of  bris  tiitfe»  e^e6fa% 
l^irirT^iMi  Mote  eed'E  fbe  latter  edini)^ 

l$be  A>r  hiis  cfllndour  and  sweetness  of  temper;  zfA  we^M 
ilia^Milkkid  Ittbfe  riiWKirai'oei,t6M  be  ^onld  M^  fc/rg^ve 
d^^ibiii  ibat  taM^d  ^e^    4^ef  %tyles  hitn  ««hibjf»e  lii«»w* 

li^eftefrTiiiii^  atid  ^rmtmsifh  letters  td  hbn  vheti  le 
|bjr^«rnb  ^  bis  lebreed  ^fitvtt^  ebd  <;orfespio«deiits.  ^^i^ 
|^i^«iblm  thie  ehahi«!ter  df bright  wO^lhy  nvan/^iyd ^e 4bi» 

eve  in  council  faithful  advice :  learned  he  was  also,  sajie 
ui^%uary9  ^^and  endowed  with  toaoy  exis^ttent  part^ 
ted  g!tfU  oif  nature^  opcirfeoa^  flispiitauiy.eeid  deligliitiog  \q^ 
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nitisic  i  higbly  in  th^  kiag^s  favour,  and  well, beard  in  ma4«r 
■terft  6f  weiglit."  There  is  extant  a  remarkable,  letter  of 
his  to  the  king»  written  in\l527,  in  which  he  very  honestly 
-gives  his '  opinion  concerning  the  divorce ;  and  Fiddes  ob-^ 
.8e^F€9,  that  be  always  used  a  faithful  liberty  to  the  car^ 
4mal,  which  brought  him  at  last  to  confinement  and  di%* 
fraction. 

*  He  wrote,  !'•  '^  De  fructu  qui  ex  doctrina  percipitur 
liberw"  Basilj  1517,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Colet.  This  was 
written  by  our  author  at  Constance^  while  he  was  aoibas* 
iadorin  Helvetia;  but,  inveighing  much  against  drunken* 
iiess  as  a  great  obstacle  to  the  attaining  of  knowledge^  the 
people  there  supposing  him  to  reflect  >upon  tbeni,<  wrotela 
«bafp  dnswer  to  it^  and  even  Erasmus  calls  it:  an  indiscreet 
performance;  in  which  Pace  had,  between  je&t  and  earnest) 
Irepresented  fatm  as  a  beggar^  and  a  beggar  hated  by  the 
-ctergy.  He  bids  sir  Thomas  More  exhort  Pace,  since  be 
had  so  little  judgment^  rather  to  confine  himself  to  ;tbe 
jtransiation  of  Greek  writers^  than  tp  venture  ufK»i:  worka 
jof  hisown,  and  to  publish  such  inc^n.  and  coiKeaiptlble 
BtufF.  (Erasm.  epist.  275,  and  Ep^  2B7).  .2*, ''  Oratio  nur 
periime  composita  de  fc^dere  percusso  inter  Henricuoi  ASr 
glm  regem>  et  Francorum  reg^  Christianiss.  in  sede  Paul! 
.Load;  babita^"  1518.  3.  ^' Epistolse  ad  Erasmum^'*  &(C« 
*1520^  These  Epistles  are  part  of  the,  ^^  Epistolse  aliqqot 
emditorumviroruoK''  4.  v  JExegnplum  literarum'ad  rc^gi^ 
Hen.  VIIL  an.  1526,'*  inserted  in  a  piece  entitled,  "Syft- 
tagmade  Hebrseorum  codicupn  ioterpretatioiie,**  by  Robefrt 
Wakefield.  « Pace  also  wrote  a  book  against  the  unlawful- 
ness, of  the  king's  ^marriage  with  Katharine,  in  1527,  apd 
made  several  translations  :  among  others,  one  from  English 
into  Latin,  "  Bishop  Fisher's  Sermon,*'  preached  at  Lon- 
don on  the  day  upon  which  the  writings  of  M.. Luther  w^e 
fmblicly  burnt,  Camb.  1521^  and  a  translation  from; Gre$k 
inta  Latin  of  Plutarch's  piece,,  ^^  De  commodo  ex  Inimi^s 

^capiendo.''  *  '       .  •    c  ?' 

r  PACHECO  (Francis),  a  Spanish  artist,,  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  1571,  at  Seville,  is  said  by.Mr,.EuselI, 
10  owe  his >  reputation  more  to  theory,^  writing,  and ,.  thQ: 
eelebrity  of  his  scholars  Cano  and  Velazquf^z,  t^an  to  t^e 
superiority  of  his.  works.     He  was  a. pupil  of  Lui«f  Fern^n^f 


» ' 


}  Atfa.  Ox.  Tol.  T.—- D()cld*8  Ch.  Hist. — Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  I.— -Fid4et 
knd  Ghrove*»  Jives  ^f  Cardio&l  WoUey. — Knight  and  Jortio'tf  Lives  of  CrasiBus.' 
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ii^jhQty^  ^bough  partial  to  the  greafc  styley  do^a  hot  ap- 
pear tq  h^ve  ^ttdied  it  in  Italy.  With  sufficient  correct* 
ness  of  ocUtioe)  judgment  in  composition^  dignity  of  cba- 
^fliefers,  propriety  of  costume)  observance  of  chiaroscuro 
.and  perspective,  Paobeco  displeases  by  want  of.  colour^ 
timidity  of  execution,  and  dryness  of  style.  Seville  pos« 
sesses  the  best  of  his  historic  performances;  of  his  numer- 
ous portraits,  those  of  his  wife  and  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
jWere  tlie  mosi  praised.  He  possesses  considerable  erudi- 
tion, and  there  is  much  wit  and  humour  in, bis  epigrams. 
He  died  in  1654.  Of  hjs  works  we  know  only  one,  en- 
:iitled  f^  Arte  de .  la  Pintura,  su  antigu^dad  y  grandezas,** 

Seville,  (649,  4to.'  

V     PACHOMIUS  (StO,  a  celebrated  abbot  of  Tabenna  ill 
£gyfK,  was  .born  about  the  year  292,  of  heathen  parents. 
Be  bore  arms  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  so  touched 
with  the  charitable  works  of  some  Christians,  that  he  .re* 
turned   to  Thebais  when  the  war  ended,  and  embraced 
^Christianity.     He  afterwards  placed  himself  under  the  di^ 
^ree^on  of  a*  solitary  named  Palemon,  and  made  so  astonish- 
ing a  prepress  an  religion  with  this  exjcellent  master,  that 
-be  became  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Tabenna,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  peopled  Thebais  with  holy  spliti^-ie^, 
^nd  had  above  5000  monks  under  his  care.     His  aister 
^'fofinded  a  coufent  of  nuns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile, 
^  tvho  lived  in  a  community,  and  practised  great  austerities. 
StifPachomius  died  May  3,  348.     We  have  some  of  bis 
*^  Epistles^  remaining,  a '^  RuIe,'V  and  some  other  pieces 
in  the  library  of  Uie  fathers.     M.  Amauld  D* Andilly  has 
translated  a  life  of  him  in^o  French,  which  may  be  found 
am^ng  those  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert ' 

PACHYMERA  (George),  an  eminent  Greek,  flourished 

about-  1280,  under  the  reign  of  Michael  Paleologus^  and 

>  Andrqnicus  bis  successor.     He  was  a  person  of  high  bir^h,, 

^%iid  had  a^uired  uo  less  knowledge  in  church-afiairs  in  the 

great.posts  he  had  among  the  clergy  of  Constantinople, 

'  than  of  &rtat.e<*matters  in  the  high  employments  be  held  ii> 

the  oourt  of  the  emperor ;.  so  that  his  V  Hisytory  of  Michael 

PalepIog^sandAndroni^us"  is  the  more  .esteemed,  as  bo 

""was  not' only  an  eye-witness  of  the.aflairs  of  which  bq 

writes,  but  bad.  also  a  great  share  in  them.     This  history 

wa9  published  by  Poussines,  a  Jesuit,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ^'ex  in*^ 

t  PUkiagtoDj  by  F«8eli  %- Csirr>  tqI  I«— Jiioreri,  ia  PaiCOBi«% 


t^rpri  ^l  eltidi  not  P;  Pdjl^ini,"  RiArtic,  IB6§^#9i  »  t^ls^fttlt 
PlAcliy'D^era  camfio&ed  also  idhie  Gr^k  ^^rseii;  but  Ihtf 
tt^r^  Iktle  lIstlE^eiiifed,  md  ili^v^r  ^tinted.  Bhlbk^^f  menf 
ti6n^  a  ct^oip^ndium  of  the  A'trsmteWM  ^tlosdpbjr  ptibi 
Kshed  'from  iii»  mantistjiipu ;  aitd  fUmM  pablniti^  bid 
par&pbrase  on  t^^  epfsttes  bf  Dicfhyfttus  d^  Ate^|!mgit^, 
^  Georgit  Patbynverffe  par^i^r^is  in  di^tefh  epbU^lA^  bcDMi 
Dioilysii  AfeopftfitflBj"  Paris^  1538.' 
-PACIAU»I  (PaulMaAU)^  eiitiqafcry  Wd  libmriitt  16 
tb^'itiihe  of  Pftrma,  and  bUtoribgtapb^r  Of  this  onlef  dF 
Mtita;  ^a$  borh  at  Ttirln,  NoV.  iS,  lYlO.  AfWt  tttL4y\ng 
in  the  tioivj&rtity  of  Turing  he  it^ok  the  rlf^giotrs  habit  iA 
the  order  of  the  Theatins^  at  Venice,  aiid  tbetY  went  to 
BolOgha  to  study  ttiatbediaties  and  natural  pbilo^by  onder 
tb^  t^Uht^i^d  Beccai^.  It  appears  that  h^  begafy  hk  aubw 
^dqiii^tit  lite^ar^  da^eer  with  the  last-iheritbrted  pi^fftdit; 
atid  that  as  sooti  as  he  had  attained  the  bighlat'  Orders>  b6 
^ati  a)>poidt0d  i^tOfessoi^  of  philosophy  in  th^  tolieg;^  of 
Gdnoa ;  and  Vvas  one  of  thoibe  vrho  first  dal*ed  to  ^s^plfode^ 
hotA  th^  scfaook  of  Italy^  the  Old  moti^d  pr^jtidices  Of  fan^ 
fa3tic^ystetfi9|  ahd  to  ^Dbstittitd  for  ibeirt  tbe  et^mtl  tl^uthl 
disbov^red  by  Newton.  H*  did  hot,  hdtti^veri  Ibp^  tt^ 
maift  in  tho  professorship  Of  phito^bphy,  at  tienoa,  b«it 
^uktfed  philosophy  for  divitiity^  atid  deiK)t^d  ttfn  years  ttbf 
j^rbacbitig  and  the  cotnpositidit  of  s^rtDbtHii  by  iierth^f  «>f 
i^fakfh  he  acqiiited  much  n^piitatibn;  bnti^tbin  thii  purred 
h^  publbhed  ^ottie  Orations,  his  <'  Tileatiib  on  th^  Antyqiii!^ 
lied  et  Ripe  TransOne/'  th^  ahei^bf  Cdpra  i  and  thre<^  y^fi 
ift^r^  his  ^f  Explanation  Of  ati  ^nci6nt  engfaV^d  ^fte." 

The  pre0is«  date/  o#  Fath^f  Pttciabdi^i^  iHroM  likfHtotiotia 
labours  may  be  prdp^rly  fixed  at  1  fi^'t,  the  tbirty-isi9t&  of 
^ts  life ;  and|  froiti  that  time  to  1  H(>^  h6  was  ^een  aldiosi 
In  a  state  of  coniinnai  preregtihaiiOn  at  Napl^ft,  At  Fltri^tt^ 
at  Venice,  and  at  RotAe;  In  th6  first  Of  ib^se  cities^ 
dtrrin^g  the  years  1747,  48^  and  4d|  h^  publi>^bed  a  learnod 
^  ^Pissertat^oti  On^a  Statue  of  Merctiry,'^'  ih  44io;  «  Ob$0r4 
fatiotts  on  sonle  foreign  dfid  odd  Obins/'  {ikeWif^inr  4t<3^  ^ 
m6^  <<  a  Series  oI  Med^s  i^eprdsl^htin^  tbd  mmt  k'^rtitaVk^ 
able  Events  of  the  Gorei-ntnent  Of  Malta,^'  in  fblio.  A4 
Florence  appeared  jtn  1750^  in  4tO,  his  <<Tr^atii^e  oft  tb6 
ancient  Crosses  and  Holy  Monnnaents  ^hich  ar6  ifowttd  ad 
Savenrtila^'^  aft  Ve^ibe,  iii  the  isaiiie  year/ Ma  tinHtalted- 


b^^  df  whi<>h  was  ^tbounted  tfa^  ti^eatise^  ^  De  AthtetlH^iiiH 
CidM^^fti/'  Hid  (»o^itioh|  ih  tfan  diflqu<tflto%  «m9,  that 
Ibe  Or^eksj  though  thi^y  p^llie^d  dandihg  in  the  same  rank 
i»  tb6  ibilftary  lii^arc^h^  considered  it  as  an  art  tending  t6 
iregQiat^^  adjd^ty  and  beatitify  the  mofrements  of  the  body^ 
Hhd  dividM  it  into  ibtii'  g^nei-A  accordihg  to  its  various  ap«* 
plication  to  religious  ceremobies,  warlike  exercises,  thefts 
Irital  p^rformance^y  and  ddtnestic  enjoytnefrts ;  yet  the 
tobistic  &rt,  whose  object  is  to  ti^acK  jumping  and  lineotni- 
moti  corporeal  exertions^  although  perfe<^Iy  known,  Wft^ 
never  held  in  great  estimation  iti  ancient  Greece. 

I'he  yeiir  it 57  is  perhaps  tfad  tnbst  refadrkable  hi  Pa* 
biaiidi's  literary  life;  that  being  the  |)eri6d  in  Which  hh 
entered  ihto  a  correspond^hce  with  cbdnt  daytni^,  ^nA 
WgAh  to  supply  him  with  htlrtiberless  heads  of  valuable  ihi- 
ft^mtatioti  fer  his  <<  Recueii  d'Aritiqtiit6s.*'  Paciaudi  inay, 
\4i  ikct^  be  Considered  if  liot  One  bf  the  Authors,  at  I^ast  ^k 
k  coi^tributor.  to  that  work.  And  his  letters,  which  were 
^HbUsbed  in  1 802  at  Paris,  are  a  proof  of  the  ample  shar6 
^  faibe  tb  Which  he  is  entitled  in  this  respect.  This  cor^ 
tesptMidence  wa^  carried  on  ibr  eight  years,  firom  175?  t^ 
1764^.  But  neither  werd  Paciiaudi'i  powers  confined  tb  it 
albhe,  i^or  Wsk^  he  without  further  eto^foymenlis  duHtig  that 
pbriCii^  jf  WW  tbeh  (iti  l76t)  that  fare  pdblished  his  capi^ 
tal#dt)e  •♦Mondmenta  Pelopomiesii,**  iti  2  vdls.'^to,  con- 
tahlidg^  a  ^onntplete  illuiitratidn  6f  those  ^d^brati^d  statues, 
bu^^,  bas-i^eliefs,  ahd  ^eptttcbral  $t6n^^, '  whichj  from  tb^ 
^ontident  add  the  islands  6f  l^eioponhebus,  had  b^eu  re^ 
ilioted  in  VeHiee,  ikiid  Which  forbied  a  part  oflhe  numei'ouS 
Coll^etiod  of  antiquities  possi^ss^  by  the  iUustriocis  family 
k  NMAf^  ixi  tb^t  metropolis.  Th^h  too  it  W^s  that  he  re^ 
fedved  fhjtti  the  celebrated  Pktoiesan  mihi^ter  TlUot,  the 
i^tatlbn  to  go  to  Parala  to  superintet^dlbe  erection  of  th^ 
Kb^y  wbldi  hkci  bt^n  projected  by  his  iidyal  hrghtiess  the 
Ihl^ht  Bbn  t>famp. 

•  From  a  donfidedtiftl  dedUrafion  tb  cdtifit  Gaylus,  it  kp^ 
p%^,  that  Mr.  Pdciaudi  was  highly  s^isfied  wiOi  his  em^ 
iMdymfettt.  H6  considered  it  Ha  ^n  dpjlorluhity  of  render- 
4ti^  tis^ftil  Ma  ext^nsiv^  Erudition,  Withitjut  thoie  incon* 
tfcnieAciea  #hicb  littend  the  netessiiry  intercottrse  with  th^ 
world.     He  therefore  engaged  in  the  business  with  a  xeal 
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jboi^^ing  ^iv.efilbusidsm. «  Qesldes  the  acqai^inpn^  which 
hp  jofk^deiroi  the  excellent  library  f>C  count  Penu»ati  at  Rome, 
4f|  J7€2y  be  went  to  Paris  in  search  of  otbier  book« ;  and 
^ucb  was  his  exei;tion,  that,  in'  less  than  six  years,  he  col- 
jiec^ed  dXioi;;<is  than  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  the  best  workii 
of  e.very  kind|  and  thus  erected  one  of  the  most  copious 
^libraries  in  I;aly.  He  also  compiled  such  an  exceilient 
y  Cata^logue  raisonn^e"  of  its  articles  as  deserves  to  be 
.adopted  as. a  mpdel  by  all jKbe  are  at  the  head  of  lacge 
.bibliograipbii^oLestaUiBbments. 

«.  W^hilst  be  was  thus  active  in  the  organization  of.  the 
Jibrary,  be  received  additional  honours  and  commissions 
/rom  the  royal  court  of  Parma.  In  1763  he  was  appointed 
antiquary  to  his  royal  higbriess^  and  director  of  the  exca^ 
.yations  wbicb^  under  the  authority,  of  government,  bad 
.been  undertaken  in  the  ancient  to«rii  of  Velleja,  situated 
in  the  Parmesan  dominions ;  and  in  17^7,  on  the  expul- 
jsioQ.  of  the  Jesuits,  be  was  declared  **  president  of  studies/* 
with  the  pow:er  'of  new  modelling  as  he  thought  proper, 
the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  throughout  tbeiBlAte. 
In  this  new  organization  of  studies  he  displayed  the  saiiiSe 
.spirit  of  order  by  which  he  had  been  already  distinguished 
in  the  formation  of  the  library.  He  endeavoured  to  arrange 
the  different  subjects  in  the  minds  of  bis  pupils  as  heibad 
formerly  Classified  the  books  upon  the  different  shrives*  ^^ 

Notwithstanding  so  many  signal  services  to  the  court  of 
Parma,  Paciaudi  fell  a  victim  to  mean  intrigues,  and,  lost 
the  favour  ^of  his  sovereign^  ,  He  bad  been  intimately  coti* 
nected  with  the  qoinister  who  then  happened  to  be  dis- 
graced)  and  was  in  some  measure  involved  in  the  same 
misfprtu|ie«  ile  forfeited  his  places.  But,  conscious  of 
his  own  integrity,^he  did  not  choose  to  leave  Parma,  and 
patiently  waited  for  the  transit>  of  the  storm;  .  His  inno- 
cence being  ..soon  ascertained,  be  was  restored  to  bis  several 
/unctions,  and  to  -the  good  opinion  of  the  prince*  .  He 
inade, , however^  of  this  favourable  event,  the  best  use  that 
a  prudent  man  could  do;  be  endeavoured  to  secure  bim^ 
self  against  a  similar  misfortune  in  future,  by  soliciting 
permission  to  retire. to  his  -native  country;  and  this  ^^  vo- 
luntary exile,^'  says  M.  Dacier,  in  the  eulogy  of  Paciaudi^ 
^' banished  .the  last  remains  of  suspicion  against  him. 
Nothing  was  now  remembered  but  bis  merit  and  his  zeal  \ 
his  loss  was  severely  felt ;  and  the  most  engaging  solicita^ 
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jAotks  wete  made  to  hiai  to  resume  bis  functions.  In  vain 
did  he  plead  in 'excuse  his  advanced  age,  and  the  necessity 
of  repose ;  his  excuses  were  not  admitted^  and  he  was 
Anally  obliged  to  return  to  Parma.*' 

The  literary  establishments  which  bad  been  formed  by 
him  in  that  place,  did  not  then  require  so  much  of  his  at» 
tentioD  and  care,  as  to  prevent  bitn.  from  indulging  himself 
io  other  pursuits. .  He  therefore  conceived  the  plan  of  a 
general  biography  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  order  of 
Malta.  In  1749,  wben  he  published,  at  Naples,-  tbe  serioi 
of  medals  conc^ruing  the  government  of  Malta,  he  bad 
received  from  the  grand  master,  Pinto,  cbe  place  of  hi»to>- 
riograpber  of  tbe  order;  but- his  uninterrupted  labours  in 
pother  pursuits. bad  prevented  htm,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
from  diraejtta^  bis  atieutioo  to  that  great  object,  tbe  most 
imerestinf^  perhaps,  in.the  reUgious  and  military  history 
n^tku^  oiiddte  ages.  At  last  he  devoted  to  it  some  of  his 
latter  years,  )and,  in  1780,  published  from  'the  unrivalled 
:press  of  Bodoni,  of  Parma,  his  ^*  Memorie  de  Gran  Mae- 
aii^,"  &c.  or  ^  Memoirs. of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Holy 
Military  Order  of  Jerusalem,'':  in,  3  vols.  4to.  Tliis  pub- 
lication, contains,  only  cbe  history  of  the  first  century  of  the 
order,  and  consequently,  not  more  than  the  lives  of  its 
founder  and  of  tbe  iirst  ten: grand  masters.  It  would  have 
been  continued,  if  tbe  author  bad  not,  soon  after  its  ap- 
pearance, fallen  into  that  languor j  which  generally  attends 
long  iabours  |Stnd*old  age,  and  which  accompanied  him  till 
his^d^tb^  which  took. place. on  the  2d^of  ^February  1785, 
:iu  the  73tb  year  of  bis  age. 

Mr.  Paciaudi  was  an ". excellent  man :  religious,  disin- 
Jvterested,'  and  cordial  ;^  and*  although  not  without  personal 
vanity,  atid  often  chargeable- wi^h  severity  of  criticism  oh 
bis  antagonists,  WB9  always  kind  and  polite,  beloved  by  tbe 
great,  consulted  by  the  learned,  and  esteemed  by  people 
^  every  description.  He  was  intimately  connected  with 
the 'greatest  literary  l^aea  of  his  age,- aofiodg  whom,  be* 
jides  Caylus,  it  JS' jsufBcient  to  mention  the  illustrious 
Winkeknann,  and  tbe  aujtbor  of  tbe  Travels  of  Anacbarsisj 
-to  whom  be  stood  indebted  for  the  academical  bonouin 
:,wblohffare.reQeived  at  Paris«* 

^  JEn^j  oo  his  Life  prefixed  to  his -Letters,  pablished  at  Paris  in  1802.<^6ald- 
vitaV Literary' Journal,  vol.  If.— Fabroni  Vft©  Italorum,  vol.  XIV, 


If  '  PXC  IV  »,  ^ 

'I*  '.    ^ 

( '■  PARTUS  (Jciiids),  fen  einiiueiit  Iftwyet  ahd  pWtenophteft 
e^titd  PAoibsi  DC  BcUfGA^  frbm  the  name  of  a(pbiikotry  seat 
bebnging  to  hi»f«ith(Br*s^aiiJ}',  near  Vi^ceivsta,  ivas  bom  at 
the  latter  city  in  1550.  '  His  j^aridnts  befltoive<l  evety  paiii^ 
Oti  his  ledu^Mion^  and  he  is  said  to  have  oiade  such  pro* 
g^^s^  iii  hife  first  studies  as  to  hate  composigd  ^  t;^ti^e  qh 
ariibttibtid  at  the  age  (»f  tbineen.  Fdr  f£U*tfaer  pro6(^ien4*y 
he  was  sent  td  Padua^  with  bit  brother  Fabius^  i^bo  a%^* 
tmfds  bfecattle  a  physician  of  emin^tK^e,  and  is  iiiebtiotiejl 
with  grt^at'hbnour  by  tbe  inedical  bibgr^pberst  iulid^, 
4ft^r  taking  bis  dej^ree  cif  doctor  in  ijaw^  retlirned  to  hii 
0Wn  tdantt)^  where,  in  the  toiirs^  of  his  extetisiye  read^ 
iti^)  be  be^adie  acquainted  ti^kb  the  senriin^dts  tff  this  re/* 
fortnerftyiaDd  eoneealed  his  attachment  tjothehii  i^itb  fio  littte 
tBr%  tbit  he  Wa^  iviedaib<^  by  the  bof^ors  bf  tb^iriquishiov^ 
froiti  ubitifh  be  (btaped  to  €ett0v«i»  T^t^^  st^  bj^i'tig  atf. 
tended  with  thie  Ibsts  of  hia  property,  be  gained  a  Ki^libood 
lor  «ome  iimb  i)y  te^<^hing  jrOuiS),  ilntil  liis  ciharactierbej' 
CDlHiog  knb^b/he  was  eribeufaged  to  give'IectbiTes  on  ciTJI 
%w^  wbi^b  be  did  fbf  tefi  year^>]th  gi'eal^eicesaand  i^^ 
piYtatidti^  At  Geiieva  ^I^d  he  toiarr^ed  la  tady  Wbi^sft  fam^ 
bad  fled  fr6ff)  Lti6c^foi-  the  t^iis^  of  i«ligt40>  Md  Md  4 

fttaily  of  ten  tMIdfert  by  b^t.  '    f 

lA  1^85  h&  ace^pt^d  the  o0?r  of  ifaii  law  pfofeftBorfthip  4l 
A^idelbei-g^  which*  b€r  held  foi-  ten  S^ears^  itid  theii  rei 
tkioi^d  to  Setkti,  mbttehetmghi  logic  for^bib  ti«i<& ;i>ul 
il)b  war  wbicb  \mk  p1ae«  i^dik*ed  bi^  tbt^tilfit  again  t4 
l6ehfev«^  ttnd  th^ii^^  td  Nistue^)  whi§re  h^  %aa  aMdihte4 
principal  of  the  college.     His  nett  l^tlleai«)titv  Whitsb  bife 

hi]^d  wtmld  have  %eeia  fibali  wa«  lu  Motiipelilefv  wWere 
k^  waK  tnbde  i^egib*  profeaMt  of  (aw^  and  where  bi^  c^r^ 
faifily  acquired  i  bigb  ^e^tattoh^  ati4l  bmogbt  togetbe^ 

f^xn  atl  jpam  a  butflerous  «!bbaiMltM  llf  stMiMts^  itbloftji 
wfaott  w^s  the  telebtated  Peittibc^  wbi»  iodii»^  bibi  tn 
Hturn    V6   th^  itoUMA   talkoli^  rdigiM«    After  "^vfobt 

cbangf^  Of  filad^  bdW6v^^  h%  fiit«d  at  test  at  Vatencd  it 

Sau^bin^,  wbefe  hld^died  ib  1685^  at  Ibte  ag<!  t»f  bigbi^ 
fivts.  His  pritieibat  works  #ef#,  l«  «^  Hbtpm  Jlfris  Giyilis,^ 
€i^eVa,  a5«0,  foU  ?.  ^'tJbnslil^lidfftea  FMdofulfi/'  tbitf. 
1580,  fol.  3.  "  Justiniam  Iinp^Nit^ris  <A!ktt«llti^tflfei  L^kH' 
<jnatupr^'*  &c.  ibid.  fol.  4.  **  Aristotelis  Qr]^atiuiny  hoc, 
est  Tibri  otnnes  ad  Idgicaiii  |)eiiit^ntes^  Gr^et  l^.^^^M^ 
giis,  1584,  8vo,repi;inted.in  ISdiZyaud  atvFraocfortin  ijf^s, 
which   is  the  best  editioo  of  what  is  reckoned  a  vevy 


Im^  et  «flmU  mafa^  wolmim  WkyeWt^i^  Gr.  ^t  Lm*''  Kei«- 
^b«ii^  IM6|  Sifo.  Tbi9  wM  publUbad  by  Codioiia. 
IHiciot  ^y  miipfiei)  the  MS.  from  his  librivjr.  fi.  ^<  Arkr 
t<it^  BMomlk  amouitiitiQiiis  libri  oat#.'*  Civ  wd  LUp 
IMtefof^  lfi96,  Bvo.  9.  <<  Ariatoielif  d«  wiioA  libiri  trea^ 
€r.  «t  I41I.'*  ibJdL  Ud6»  &▼«.  8.  <'  AmiPtal^  4i^  C<Bb 
libri  qaatoor/*  A&c.  Gr.  et  Lat  ibid.  16Q1,  Svo.  9.  <<  Doc^ 
tn^%  Perfpft^etica  toimt  il«V  AfireU«  ^UobrogaDi  (Ge- 
neva^ ifOif  4101^  Nkeron  enoaieratas  varUius  olher  worka 
iHioA  he  publiilitdy  iMQe  of  a  lempotary  liiod^  aad  smae 
f0mptf«d  foe  ibe  use  of  atodenu ;  but  ibe  ^home  appiear  tm 
kive  oofUr9h«to4  aaoafc  to^  ibo  reputation  hf  enjayao.^ 

PACK  (Slc9Aft99aN)>  aa  EngUsb  poetical,  aod  miaceU 
ImeoQi  writer^  ibf  aon  of  Jolin  Paek»  of  Stoka^^Aab^  jn 
8a£Eblk^  laho,  in  1^97  waa  bigb  aberiff  of  diat  oounty,,  waa 
boni  Aant  1€80.  fio  waa  odocaled  at  Merchant  Tmylom^ 
IcbooT;  wbancAy  at '  the  age  of  sixte^  bor  removed  to  St 
Joim^a  lepllege,  Qa&rd>  and  revagfied  there,  iwo  yoar%  «l 
|b^  eiidf  of  which  bia  father  entered  btih  of  Ibe  Middle 
Tefofilef  ihtendiogbios  for  Ibe  profeasioi^  of  tbebiar*  .  Hia 
jpirp&eiencyf  at  n  biir  atadent,  muat  bavo  appeared  in  a  verji 
{|ivourahie  light  to  the  beachers  ef  jibis  honourable  aoetetj^ 
19  be  W9M  at  eight  lermi  standing  admtti^  barristar^  vik^n 
b^  wiif  DQt  jnjucb  above  twenty  yeara  pf  agiaw  But  babita  of 
ilu^y  apd[  appUcatipii  to  business  oot  agreeing  either  with 
.ills  health  or  iriclinatioii,  he  went  into  the.  asmy^  aad:lw 
fnit  edoMmnd,  w.6t(A  b|^  Qbtained  in  March  1705,  mm 
tbat  of  ia  company  of  fool.  He  served  afterwarda  abroad 
9fijter general' Stanh^ei  end  the  duke  of  Argyle,  wbofoa 
pis  disti|igi4|sKed  bravery  proippled  hiio  to  tbe  rank  oi^ 
Wi^f  aod;  c?ar  after  Kbnonred  bitn  with  b^  patronap^e 
^d  fiMnfisbip.  Some  of  the  best  of  tDngor.  Pack's  Wii 
^imi|  qfecia  in  celebraMon  of  bis  gnice^s  cbara<^ter,  at  a  tiaae 
fflb^ii  itjiiert  iras.^a  jealousy  between  bim  and  the  duke  of 
K^lbOirtb^^..  !^be  ipajor  died  at  Aberdeen  in  Sept.  l^i^S^ 
^ailg  fesj  i;»jgiaiint  bq^qwi^^  ^^^^  to  b^  quartered.  He 
pA^,i8bed,$iWtat^i»pi^  19lS,  dedicated  to 

^^Ql|idi  Stabhope^  Wbidb  sold  rapidly'^  abd  wban  it  4;anie 
^j|^^»^  jblai^ed  by  aome  prose  pieima.     la 

l|)lk,be  jgublis       tbe , "  ttiftpf  Ponciponius  Atticus/*  with 

9  '^  l      'W      i-j  Z^.}  .'.-^  J- J>  i       f.  .•        .•••-1    '  '         I  'J        -.3 
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retnc^rks  8tddre»ied  to  the  d like  of  Aygyte ;  in  1720,  "'ftr^* 
ligion  and  Philosophy^  a  Tale ;"  and  in.J726j' a  *^  Neit 
Collection''  of  poetical  misciellanies,  to  which  be  pTefixed 
the  "Lives  of  Mi\tiades  and  Cymon,"  fit!)in  Coi'neliti*  Ne* 
pos.  His  *'  ^yhole  Works"  were  afterwards  coHected  art 4 
published  in  one  vol.'SVo,  1729.  In, all  he  discoters  iconsii 
derable  taste,  vivacity,  and  learning.  '  His  coniledtion^'  ak' 
well  as  his  principles,  appear  to  have  been  of  the 'superior 
cast. '"        .•-••'■-•  .     t  ■ 

PACUVIUS  (Mahcus),  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  wasa^niitivi 
of  Brindisi,  the  ancient  Brundnstum,  and  nephew  to  En* 
nius.  Heilourished  at  Home  about  1543.  C.  -^Adco/d-^ 
ing  to  bis  last  biographer,  he  was  held  in  high  esteetti'  by 
C.  Lelius,  and  particularly  by  Cicero,  who  affirmed 'hihi 
to  be  superior  to  Sophocles  in  !his  tragedy  of  5^'jNrptra,"^ 
and  classed  him  in  the  first  rank  of'  tragic  poets.  Tiiey' 
are  said  likewise  to  have  looked  u^on  every  one  as  an 
enemy  td  Roman  literature  who  had 'tenderity  enough' td 
despise  his  tragedies,  particularly  bis  **  Antiopc.-?  We 
have  nothing,  however,  ofy  his  works  lefft  except  some-^ 
fragments  in  Maittaire's  ".Corpus  Poetaruiti.'V  ^Pacuviui 
was  a  painter  aiso>  as  well  asa  poet;<and  Pliny  speaks  of  one 
of  his  pictures  which  was  placed  in  the  (empie  of  Hercules,' 
and  was  admired  by  the  connoisseurs  of  those  times.  He 
died  at  Tarentum,  when  .beyond^  his>  ninetieth  year. '  He 
wrote  his  own  epitapb^  which  is  preserved  in  Aulus  Gellius. 
Annibaledi.  Leo,  twho  was  also  born  at  Brrndisi,*  pubirshetih 
in  1764  a  dissertation  on  his  life  and  writings;  in  order  to! 
do  honour  to  his  native  place,  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been:  less  honoured  if  he. had  omitted  to  tell  us  that 
among  the  eminent,  men  of  Brindisi,  was  M.'  Denius  Strabo; 
the  first  inventor  of  bird«cages.  ^ 

PAGAN  (Blaise  »  Francis  Cowtpe)/ an  lemiuent 
French  mathemiatician,  ,was  born. at  Avignon,  in  Provfence;^ 
March  S,,  1^04,  and  entered  the  army  at  fourteen; -fw 
which,  he  had  been  educated  with  extraordinary  czxe:  rin 
1620  he  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Caen,!  in  the  battle  of 
the  bridge  of  Ce,  and  x)ther  exploits,  in  which  he  signalized 
himself,  and  ^ciquired  a  reputation  above  *  his  years.  He; 
was  present,  in  162J,  at  thesiegeof  St.  John  d'Angeli,  as^ 
also  at  that  of  Clerac  and  Montauban,' where  be  lost  ;hi8f 


V? 


>  Ijfe  prefiired  to  bis  works.-^Cibber's  LiTes.— Jacob's  Liyes. 

*  Vossius  de  Poet,  ttt— Saxit  Ooomagt.— L«o*t  DfssfiiUtioD  is  Month;  lUr« 
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left^ye  by  a  musket-shot.     At  this  siege  he  had  another 

loss,  which  be  felt  with  no  less  sensibility,  viz^  that  of  the 

cdDstabie  of  Luynes,  who  died  there  of  a  scarlet  fever. 

The  constable  was  a  near .  relation  to  him,  and^  had  been 

his  patron  at  court.     He  did  not,  however,  sink  under  his 

misfortune,  but  on  the  contrary  seemed  to  acqulte  fresh 

energy  from  the  reflection  that  he  must  now  trust  solely 

to  himself.     Accordingly,  there  was  after  this  time,  nd 

siege,  battle,  or  any  other  occasion,  in  which  be  did  not 

signalize  himself  by  some  effort  of  courage  and  conduct. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  barricade  of  Suza,  he 

put  himself  at  the  head, of  the  forlorn  hope,  'Consisting'  of 

the  bravest  youths  among  the  guards ; .  and  undertook  to 

arri?e  the  first  at  the  attack  by  a  private  way  which  wa& 

extremely  dangerous ;  but,  having  gained  the  top  of  a  very 

steep  mountain,  he  cried  out  to  his  followers,  >^  See  the 

way  to  glory!"  and  sliding  down  the  mountain,  his  com* 

panions.  followed  him,  and  coming  first  to  the  attack,  as 

they  wished  to  do,  immediately  began  a  furious  assault  ^ 

and  when  the  army  came  up  to  their  support,  forced  the 

barricades.     He  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  standing- 

on  the'  left  hand  of  the  king  when  his  majesty  related  thi» 

heroic  action  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with .  extraordinary 

commendations,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  full  court.  -  Wheii 

the  king  laid  siege  to  Nancy  in  1633,; our.  hero  bad  the 

honour  to  attend  his  sovereign  in  drawing  the  lines  aud 

forts  of  circumvallation.     In  1642  his  majesty  sent  him  to^ 

the  service  in  Portugal,  in  the  post  of  field-marshal ;  but  ■, 

that  year  be  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eye^-sight. . 

Disabled  now  from  public  service,  be  re-assumed,  with 
greaterSigour  than  ever,  the  study  of  the  mathematics 
and  forufication ;  and,  in- 1645,  gave  to  the  public  his? 
'^TreaUse  of  Fortification.^'  It  was  allowed  by  all  who 
understood  the  science,  that  nothing. superior  had vthea: 
app^eafed  on  that  subject ;;  and,  whatever,  improvements 
have  been  made  since,  they  have  been. derived' in  a  manner 
fipm  'this  treatise,  as  conclusions  from  their  principles.* 
Iii.465I  he  published  his  ^^  Geometrical  Tbeorems,'V  which 
%imw  ^  perfect  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  mathematics.- 
In  1635  he.  printed  a  paraphrase,-  in  French,  of  the  ^^  Ac*; 
count,"  in  Spanish,  **  of  the  River  of  the  Amazons,"  by . 
father  de  Rennes,  a  Jesuit ;  and  we  are  aissured,  that  blind; 
as  he  was,  yet  he. drew  the  chart  of  that  river,  and  the 
f^ni  adjacent;  which  }s  seen  in  th]$  work.     Of  tbi^  Wjk 
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tH  Eaglith  trMsWliQ^  was  publi&bie4  \>sW*  Hp^ilf^a  19 
Ifiill,  8vo. 

.  In  1657  he  publiAed  ^*  The  Theory  of  the  PUimst 
cleared  from  that  muUipIicity  c^f  §cc^ntfip  «ir^lei^  sipd 
epleyole^,  which  the  ast^oaomers  hf^  i]t)y^D|e4  \Q  pypl$tin 
their  mbtioru/^  This  distinguisbecl  hm  amppg  the  9^itfkr 
Domersy  as  much  as  his  work  oo  fpnification  did  ai^Qng 
the  eogineers;  and  he  printed,  in  l$j^9>  bi«  ^'  AstronQmir 
cal  Tables/^  which  are  very  succinct  and  plain.  Bp(,  as 
few  great  men  are  without  their  foible^  that  Qf  P^gan  w^s 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  judicial  astrology  )  apd»  though  be 
is  ii)€^e  reserved  than  most  others,  yet  what  be  wrQt0  ppon 
that  subject  must  not  be  classed  among  those  prod^ptipui 
which  do  honour  to  his  understanding.  He  was  beleVed 
and  visited  by  all  persons  illustrious  for  rank,  as  well  at 
science ;  and  his  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  poi? 
lite  and  worthy  both  in  city  and  gourt  He  died  at  Parts^ 
Nov.  18,  1665,  having  never  been  m^arried*  Tl)e  kiog  or- 
dered bis  first  physician  to  attend  him  in  his  illness,  and 
gave  several  marks  of  the  extraordinary  esteem  which  he 
^ad  for  his  merit. 

His  character  i^  that  of  an  universal  genius ;  and^  having 
turned .  tumself  entirely  to,tbe  art  of  war,  And  partiotilarly 
to  the  branch  of  fortification^  be  made  extraordinary  pro-^ 
gress  in  it.  He  updersiood  mathematics,  not  only  better 
Ihasi  is  usu^  for  a  gentleman  whose  view  is  to  rUe  ia  tbe 
aimy,  but  even  to  a  degree  of  perfection  above  that  of  the 
ordii^^ury  masters  who  teach  that  science.  Be  bad  so  part 
ticular  a  genius  for  this  kind  of  learning, :  that  be  fibwmd 
ii  inor^  readily  by  meditation  than  by  readings  and  accord^ 
i»gly  spent  less  time  on  mathematical  bookis  than  he  did  ii| 
lliose  ol  history  and  geography.  Hi  bad  also  mad4  mon 
waXity  axid  poUtics  bis  particular  study  ;  so  tiiat  he  may ;  be 
and  to  have  drawn  his  own  character  in  his  ^<  Homme  Her* 
ie1[que,''  and  ta  have  been  one;  of  the  completest  gentle- 
men of  his  time.  Louis  XIII.  was  heard  to  jsay  several 
times,  that  the  count  de  Pagan  wsas  one  qf  the  most  worthy, 
most  adi*oit,  and  most  valiant  men  in  his  kingdom.  That 
branch  of  bis.  family  which  removed  from  Naples  tp  Franeii 
in  1552,  beoame extinct  ip  his  person.* 

PAGE  (WiLiiiAM),  an  EogVisb  dixrine,  was  boro  ir)  ,lS90r 
sit  Harroor  on  the  Uiii,  Middlesex,  and  entered  ef  Salio} 
*    •  .       .        .        •  '.     ■  •  .  .  . 
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toll^e^  Qxfor4j  in  1606.  Here  be  took  his  degredt  l(t 
arts,  and  in  1619  was  chosen  fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  1629^ 
tty  the  interest  of  Laud^  be  succeeded  Dr.  Denlson,  as 
master  of  the  free  school  of  Reading.  lit  1 634  be  was  ad^^ 
mitted  D.  D.  but  ten  years  aftef  was  deprived  of  his  school 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for  Berkshire*  He 
held,  however,  the  rectory  of  East  Locking  in  that  county^ 
to  Which  he  bad  been  presented  by  his  college,  until  his 
death,  which  happened  Feb.  14, 1663,  at  the  rectory-bouse* 
He  was  buriied  in  the  chancel  of  his  own  church.  At  the 
restoration  he  had  obtained  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the 
school^  which  was  publicly  read,  he  being  present,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  diary  of  the  corporation ;  but,  after  some  de-^ 
bate  it  was  carried  that  Mr.  Singleton,  the  then  mftster, 
should  have  notice  hefore  an  answer  was  resolved, upon} 
and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Singleton  was  confirmed  in  the 
place,  being  the  sixth  person  who  held  it  after  Page. 

Dr.  Page  was  thought  well  versed  in  the  Greek  fathers, 
in  able  disputant,  and  a  good  preacher.  He  wrote  <^  A 
tTreatise  of  justificatfon  of  Bowing  at  the  name  of  ^esus,  by 
way  of  answer  to  an  appendix  against  it,**  Oxford,  1631^ 
4to;  $ind  an  *^  Examinatidm  of  such  considerable  reasons  as 
are  made  by  Mr.  Prynne  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Widdowes  con- 
cerning the  same  argument,*'  printed  with  the  former. 
The  fate  of  this  publication  was  somewhat  singular.  The 
point  in  dispute  was  at  this  time  eagerly  contested.  Arch-  , 
bishop  Abbot  did  not  think  it  oT  sufficient  importance  to 
be  allowed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  by  bis 
^secretary,  advised  Dr.  Page  to  withdraw  his  work  from  the 
press»  if  already  in  it.  Laud,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  . 
then  bishop  of  London,  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  viewing^ 
the  question  as  a  matter  of  ^  importance,  it  being  a  defence 
of  a  canon  of  the  church ;  and  it  accordingly  appeared% 
Dr.  Page  wi^  also  the  author  of  '^  Certain  ainimadversions 
upon  some  passages  in  a  Tract  concerning  Schism  and 
Schismatics,"  by  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton,  Oxon.  1642,  4to; 
*^  The  Peace  Maker,  or  a  brief  motive  to  unity  and  charity 
in  Religion,'V  Lond.  1652,1 6mo;  a  single  sermon,  and  a 
translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  1639,  12mo,  $lrith  a  large 
epistle  to  the  reader.  Wood  mentions  **  Jus  Fratrum,  or 
the  Law  of  Brethren,**  but  is  doubtful  whether  this  belongs 
to  our  Dr.  Page,  or  to  Dr.  Samuel  Page,  vicar  of  Dept- 
ford,  who  died  in  1630,  and  was  the  author  of  some  pious 
tracts.    It  belopgs,  however,  to  neither,  but  to  a  John 
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Page,  probably  a  lawyer,  as'^the  subject  is  the  power  of 
parents  in  .disposing  of  their  estates  to  their  children. ' 

PAGI  (Anthony),  a  famous  Cordelier,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  critics  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Rogues,  a  small  town 
in  Provence,  March  31,  1624.  He  took  the  monk^s  habit 
in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Aries,  and  professed 
himself  there  in  1641.  After  he  had  finished  the  usual 
course  of  studies  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  he  preached 
some  time,  and  was  at  length  made  four  times  provincial 
of  his  order.  These  occupations  did  not  hinder  him  from 
applying  to  chronology^and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which 
he  excelled.  He  printed  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Nov. 
11,  1686,  a  learned  "  Dissertation  upon  the  Consular  Of- 
fice>"  in  which  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  rules^ 
according  to  which  the  Roman  emperors  took  the  dignity 
of  consul  at  some  certain  times  more  than  others,  but  in 
this  he  is  not  thought  to  have  been  successful.  His  most 
considerable  work  is  '^  A  Critique  upon  the  Annals  of  Ba- 
ronius  ;*'  in  which  he  has  rectified  an  infinite  number  of 
mistakes,  both  in  chronology  and  in  facts.  He  published 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  containing  the  first  four  cen* 
turies,  at  Paris,  in  1689  ;  with  a  dedication  to  the  clergy 
of  France,  who  allowed  him  a  pension:  The  whole  work 
was  printed  after  his  death,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  at  Ge«« 
neva,  in  1705,  by  the  care  of  his  nephew,  fdther  Francis 
Pagi;  of  the  same  order.  It  is-carried  to  the  year  1198, 
where  Baronius  ends.  Pagi  was  greatly  assisted  in  it  by 
the  abb6  Longuerue,  who  also  wfbte  the  eloge  of  our 
author,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Geneva  edition.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1727.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  utility,  but  the  author's  chronology  of  the  popes  of 
the  first  three  centuries  is  not  approved  by  the  learnedi 
He  has  also  prefixed  a  piece  concerning  a  new  chronolo- 
gical period,  which  he  calls  ^<  Graeco-Romana,"  and  uses 
for  adjusting  all  the  different  epochas,  whiqh  is  not  with- 
out its  inconveniences.  Our  author  wrote  some  other* 
works  of  inferior  note  before  his  death,  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
June  7,  1699.  His  character  is  that  of  a  very  able  histo- 
rian, and  a  learned  and  candid  critic.  His  style  has  all  the 
simplicity  and  plainness  which  suits  a  chronological  narra- 
^on.  He  held  a  correspondence  with  several  learned  men, 
as  Stillingfleet,  Spanheim,  Cuper,  Dodwell,  thi^  cardinal 
Noris,  &c.  • 

1  Ath.  Ox.-;-Coates'8  Hist,  of  Reading. 
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.  t^AOl  (FltAKcis}^  nephew  of  the  pre^ediflg,  wias  born 
ai  Lambesc  in  ProveiiiGQ  Sept.  7^  1654.  The  Extraordinary 
inclination  that  appeared  in  bis  infancy  for  polite  learning 
induced  bis  parents  to  send  him  to  study,  among  the  priests 
of  the  oratory,  at  Toulon  ;  where  be  soon  made  so  great  a 
proficiency,  that  bis  uncle^  Anthony  Pagi,  sent  for  him  to 
Aix,  where  be  then  resided.  The  conversation  of  bis  uncle  ia-> 
spired  him  with  a  desire  of  devoting  himself  to  the  church, 
and  accordingly  he  entered'into  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers, 
and  made  bis  profession.  After  having  taught  philosophy 
in  several  convents,  be  desired  to  return  to  his  uncle  at 
Aix;  and,  having  obtained  leave,  remained  studying  under 
his  directions  for  several  years;  and  assisted  him  in  hds 
^.*  Critique  upon  Baronius's  Annals  ;'*  of  which,  as  w^  have 
mehtioned' in' the  preceding  article,  be  became  the  editor. 
Father  Francis  afterwards  Ifiid  the  plan  of  another  work^ 
which  he  published  under  the  title  ^'  Breviarium  Historico- 
chronoiogico-criticum,  illustriora  pontificiim  Romanorum 
gesta,  conciliorum  genemlium  acta,-  nee  non  complura  turn 
sacrorum  rituum,  turn  antiquae  ecclesiae  disciplinse,  capita 
complectens,''  4  vols.  4to,  1717,  &c.  In  this  he  discovers 
the  most  bigoted  zeal  for  the  Ultramontane  theology,  and 
every  thing  which  exalts  the  authority  of  the  pope.  A  long 
illness,  brought  on  by  a  fall,  prevented  bis  finishing  tbe 
last  volume,  which  was  not  published  Until  1727,  six  years 
after  bis  death,  which  took  plac6  Jan.  21,  1721'.^ 
-  PAGIT,  or  ratherPAGET  (Eusebius),  a  Puritan  di- 
vine^ was  bom  at  Cranford  in  Northamptonshire,  about 
1542,  and -at  the  age  of  twelve  years  came  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  first  choirister,  and  afterwards  student  of 
Christ  Church.  He  made,  according  to  Wood,  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  logic  and  philosophy,  but,  although  m 
noted  sopbister,  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree. 
As  Wood  passes  immediately  to  bis  being  presented  to  tbe 
rectory  of  Stt.  Anne's,  Aldersgate- street ^  that  biographer 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  intermediate  events. 
On  bis  leaving  Oxford,  be  became  vicar  of  Oundle,  and 
rector  of  Langton^in  his  native  county,  where,  in  1573,  he 
was  first  prosecuted  for  nonconformity.  He  was  afterwards 
preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkbampton  in  Cornwall,  and 
although  be  bad  acquainted  both  his>  patron  and  ordinaty 
that  there  were  some  things  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
•  ■■  .     .  ■       •  -  •  -' 
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with  which  he  could  not  comply,  and  they  had  prooit^ed, 
that  if  he  would  accept  the  cure,  be  should  not  be  mo- 
lested on  that  account,  yet  a  prosecution  was  coannenced 
against  himi  which  ended  in  his  losing  all  his  preferments, 
and  even  a  school  which  he  attempted  to  establisli  for  his 
maintenance.  This  appeared  particularly  hard  in  his  case^ 
as,  according  to  every  authority,  he  was  '^  a  learned,  peace- 
able, and  good  divine,  who  bad  formerly  complied  with 
the  customs  and  devotion&Tof  the  church,  and  had  been  in- 
defatigable in  the  ministry/'  He  appears  to  have  remained 
some  years  under  ecclesiastical  censure ;  but  at  last,  in 
September  1604,  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Agnes,  Aldersgate-street,  which  he  held  till  his 
death  in  May  1617,  in  the  seventy- fifth  year  of  bis  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  this  church.  An  account  of 
bis  prosecution  may  be  seen  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  813,  fol. 
14,  b.  and  an  abridgment  of  it  in  NeaPs  <^  History  of  the 
Puritans,"  He  was  the  author  of  a  sermon  '<  on  Tithes  ;!V 
another  **  of  Election  ;^'  a  Latin  *^  Catechism,''  Lond, 
1591,  8vo;  a  translation  of  Calvin's  '^Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,"  ibid.  1584,  4to ;  and  <'  The  History  of  the  BiUe^ 
briefly  collected,  by  way  of  question  and  answer*'^  It  does 
not  appear  when  this  first  appeared,  but  it  was  afterwarda 
printed  at  the  end  of  several  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
Bible. 

He  had  a  son  Ephraim,  who  was  bom  in  1575,  and 
educated  also  at  Christ  Church,  where  he  became  so  un- 
common a  proficient  in  languages,  tbat  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty*six,  he  is  said  to  have  understood  and  written  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  ancient  and  modern.  His  only  preferment  was  tx> 
the  church  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard-street, 
London,  from  which  he  was  driven  by  the  usurping  party, 
for  bis  loyalty.  In  religious  sentiments  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  di6Pered  from  his  father ;  but  he  adhered  to  the 
king  and  constitution,  which  was  then  an  unpardonable 
crime.  He  retired  to  Deptford  in  Kent,  where  be  died  in 
April  1647,  aged  seventy-twa  In  addition  to  the  other 
causes  of  his  sufferings,  he  wrote  much  against  the  Inde- 
|)endents,  baptists,  and  other  sectaries,  as  appears  by  his 
'<  Heresiography  ;*'  yet,  in  1645,  two  years  before  his 
death,  be  united  with  his  brethren  in  London,  in  petition- 
ing.parliament  for  the  establishment  of  the  Presbytieriaii^ 
discipline,  which'  he  thought  better  than  none.  He  wrote 
some  books  thitt  are  still  valued  as  curiosities,  particularly 
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liiJB  **  Chrifitiandgraphia,  or  a  description  of  the  inultitudes 
and  sundry  sorts  of  Christians  in  the  world,  not  subject  t6 
the  pope/*  &c.  Lond.  1635,  4to,  often  reprinted,  with 
(in  some  of  the  editions^)  a  <^  Treatise  of  the  rcfligion  of 
the  ancient  Christians  in  Britany;**  and  his  ^*  Hseresio- 
graphia,  or  a  description  of  the  Heresies  of  later  times,^ 

I  ibid.  1645,  &Lc.  4to.     Of  thb  there  have  been  at  least  four 

!  editions.* 

|.  PAGNINUS    (Sanctes),   an  Italian  of  great  )ikiU  in 

Oriental  languages  and  biblical  learning,  was  born  at  Lucca 
in  1466,  and  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  resided  for  the  grefater  part  of  his  life 
aC  Lyons.  He  was  deeply  and  accurately  skilled  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Artibic  tongues,  but 
especially  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  he 
was  led  to  conceive  that  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  either  not  by  Jerome,  or  greatly  corrupted  ;. 
and  he  therefore  undertook  to  make  a  new  one,  following 
Jerom  only  where  he  conceived  that  his  version  corre^ 
sponded  with  the  original.  This  design,  so  very  soon  aftier 
the  restoration  of  letters,  is  calculated  to  give  us  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Pagninus^s  courage  and  learning,  and  ap« 
peared  in  so  favourable  a  light  to  pope  Leo  X.  that  he 
promised  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  expences  for 
completing  the  work ;  and  he  was  likewise  encouraged  in 
his  labours  by  the  succeeding  popes,  Hadrian  VI.  and 
Cleipent  VII.  who  licensed  the  printing  of  it.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  of  Picus  Mirandula  to  Pagninus,  that  he  had 
spent  twenty-l^ve  years  upon  this  translation.  It  is  the 
first  modern  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
t^xt;  and  the  Jews  who  read  it  affirmed,  that  it  agreed 
entirely  with  the  Hebrew,  and  was  as  faithful,  and  more 
exact  than  the  ancient  translations.  The  .great  fault  of 
Pagninus  was,  that  he  adhered  too  closely  and  servilely  to 
the  original  text ;  and  this  scrupulous  attachment  made 
his.  translation,  says  father  Simon,  *^  obscure,  barbarous, 
and  full  of  solecisms.  He  imagined,  that,  to  make  a  faith- 
ful translation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  necessary  to  follow 
exactly  the  letter,  according  to  the  strictness  of  grammar. 
This,  however,  is  quite  contrary  to  his  pretended  exact- 
ness, because  two  languages  seldom  agree  in  their  ways  of 

*  Aih«  Ox.  vol.  I.  and  II.— Brook's  Lives  of  the  Paritans. — ^Faller's  Wor- 
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speaking  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  expressing  the  ortgi-* 
iialin  its  proper  purity,  he  defaces  andi:ob8  it  of  its  orna^ 
ments.'*  Father  Simon,  nevertheless,  allows  the  great 
abilities  and  learning  of  Pagninus ;  and  all  the  later  eoni* 
mentators^and  translators  of  the  Scriptures  have  agreed  in 
giving  him  his  just  commendation.  Huetius,  though  he 
fi^epis  to  think  father  .  Simon^s  criticism  of  him  well 
grounded,  yet  makes  no-  scruple  to  propose  his  manner 
;as  9  niodel  for  all  translators  of  the  sacred  books  :  **  Scrips 
turae  interpret^ndsB  rationibus  utile  nobis  exemplar  propo« 
suit  Sancius  Pagninus.^' 

.  ^e  afterwards  translated  the  '^  New  Testament^'  from 
the  Greek,  and  dedicated  it  to  pope  Clement  VII.  It  was 
printed  with  the  former  at  Lyons  in  1528.  He  w^s  also 
the  author  of  an  ^^  Hebrew  Lexicon  and  an  Hebrew  Gram* 
inar ;  which  Buxtorf,.  who  calls  him  *^  Vir  linguarum  Ori-*' 
eiitalium  peritissimus,"  made  great  use  of  in  compiling 
his.  He  died  in  1536,  aged  seventy.  Saxius  places  his 
birth  in.  1471,  and  his  death  in  1541.  Though  he  appears 
to  have  lived^  and  died  a  bigoted  Catholic,  Luther  spoke 
of  him,  and  his  translations^  in  terms  of  the  highest  apK 
plause.  * 

PA  JON  (Claude),  a  French  Protestant  divine,  was  born 
in  162.6,  and  studied,  with  great,  success  and  approbation, 
at  Saumur;  after  which  he  became  minister  of  a  place 
galled  MarcheHoir  in  the  province  of  Dunois.  He  wasao 
able  advocate  against  the  popish  party,  as  appears  by  bis 
best  work,  against  father .  Nicole,  entitled  *^  Examen  du 
Livre  qui  porte  pour  titre,  Prejugez  legitimes  contre  les 
Calvinistes,"  2  vols.  1673,  12mo.  Mosheim  therefore  very 
improperly  places  him  in  the  class  of  those  who  explained 
the. doctrines  of  Christianity  in  such  a  manper  as  to  dimi^ 
nish  the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
aud  papal  churches ;  since  this  work  shews  that  few  men 
IBvrote  at  that  time  with  more  learnings  zeal,  and  judgment 
against  popery»  Pajon, ' however,  created  so;ne  disturbance 
in  the  church,  and  became  very  unpopular,  by  explaining 
certain,  doctrines,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  4^rmi)[)ian  way,  and  bad  a  controversy  with 
Jurieu  on  this  subject.  The  consequence  was,  that  Pajon, 
who  had  been  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumiir^ 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  that  office ;  after  which  he 
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resided  at  Orleam^spastor,  and  died  there  Sept.  27,  1685, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  many  works 
in  manascript ;  none  of  which  have  been  printed,  owing 
partly  to^his  unpopularity,  but,  perhaps,  principally  to  his 
two  sons  becoming  Roman  Catholics.  A  full  account  of  his 
opinions  may  be  seen  in  Mosheim,  or  in  the  first  of  ovf 
authorities. ' 

PA  JOT  (Lewis-Eeo),  Count  d'Ansembray,  a  French 
nobleman,  was  bom  at  Pari^  in  1678.  During  his  education 
he  discovered  an  inclination  for  mathematicaL  pursuits^ 
and  was  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
After  this  he  increased  his  knowledge  by  an  acquaint^ 
ance  with  Hitygens,  lluysb,  Boerhaave,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  the  time.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  wa6 
apfiointed  director-general  of  the  posts  in  France;  but> 
coming  into  possession  of  a  country-seat  at  Bercy,  by  the 
death  of  his  father^  he  collected  a  museum  there  furnished 
with  philosophical  and  mechanical,  instruments,  and.  ma- 
chines of  every  description,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  and  was  visited  by  Peter  the  Great,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  other  princes.  In  the  Traos^ 
actions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  ^ there  are  several  of  his  papers ;  among  which  is 
a  description  of  an  ^^  Instrument  for  the  Measurement  of 
Liquids  ;"  -^of  "  An  Areometer,  or  Wind  Gage  ;'*  and  of  a 
^f  Machine  for  beating  regular  Time  in  Music/^  He  died 
in  1753,  bequeathing  his  valuable  museum  to  the  «aca- 
demy.  *  . ' 

PAINE  (Thomas),  a  political  and  infidel  writer  of  great 
notoriety,  was  born  in  1737^  ^tiThetford,  in  Norfolk. 
His  father  was  a  staymaker,  a  business  which  he  himrself 
carried  OU'  during  his  early  years  at.  London,  Dover,  and 
Sandwich.  He  afterwards  became  an  exciseman  and  gro>- 
cer,  at  Lewes  in  Sussex ;  and,  upon  the  occasion  of  an 
election  at  Shoreham,  in  1771,  is  said  to  have  written  an 
election  song.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  a  pamphlet?, 
recomnoending  an  application  to  parliament  for  the  in- 
crease qf  the  salaries  of  excisemen;  butj  for  some  misde*- 
meanours,  was  himself  dismissed  from  his  office  in  1774. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ability .  displayed  in  his  pamphlet 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  commissioners^  of  excise, 
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who  sent  bim  to  America^  with  a  strong  recommendation 
td  Dr.  Franklfn,  as  a  person  who  could  be  serviceable  at 
that  time  in  America.  What  services  were  expected  from 
bim*  we  know  not,  but  be  arrived  at  a  time  wben  the 
Americans  were  prepared  for  the  revolution  which  followed; 
und  which  he  is  supposed  to  have,  promoted,  by  scattering 
among  the  discontented  his  memorable  pamphlet,  entitled 
^*  Common  Sense.'* 

His  first  engagement  in  Philadelphia  was  with  a  book* 
Mler,  who  employed  him  aa  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
JMagazine,  for.which  he  had  an  annual  salary  of  fifty  pounds 
currency.  When  Dr.  Rush  of  that  city  suggested  to  Paine 
the  propriety  of  preparing  the  Americans  for  a  separation 
from  Great  Britain,  he.  seized  with  avidity  the  idea,  and 
immetdiately  began  the  above  mentioned  pamphlet,  which^ 
when  finished,  was  shewn  in  manuscript  to  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  and  entitled,  after  some  discus- 
sion, ^' Common  Sense,"  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rush; 
For  this  he  received  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  sum  of  500/. ;  and  soon  after  this,  although  devoid  of 
every,  thing  that  could  be  called  literature,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  degree  of  M.^A.  from  the  university  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society. .  In  the  title-page  of  his  ^^  Rights  of  Man," 
he  styled  himself  .'^  Secretary  for  foreign  aflairs  to  tb^ 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the.late  war."  To  this 
title,  however,  he  had  no  pretensions,  and  so  thorough  a 
Republican  ought  at  least  to  have  avoided  assuming  what  he 
condemned  so  vehemently  in  others.  He  was  merely  a 
clerk,  at  a  very  low  salary,  to  a  committee  of  the  congress ; 
and  h}s  business  was  to  copy  papers,  and  number  and  file 
ibem.  FroDi  this  office,  however^  insignificant  as  it  was, 
he  was  dismissed  for  a  scandalous  breach  of  trust,  and  then 
hired  himself  as  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Owen  Biddle  of  PhiladeU 
phia;  and  early  in  1780,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
chose  him  as  clerk.  In  1782  he  printed  at  Philadelphia^ 
a  letter  to  the  abb£  Raynal  on  the  affairs  of  North  Ame- 
r'ca,  in  which  he  undertook  to  clear  up  the  mistakes  in 
Raynal's  account  of  the  revolution ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  ailso  printed  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  on  his 
speech  in  parliament,  July  10,  1762,  in  which  that  nohle^^ 
man  bad  prophesied  that,  *^  When  Great  Britain  shall  ac- 
knowled^  American  independence,'  the  sun  of  Britain^s 
glory  is  set  for  ever."     It  could  not  be  difl^cult  to  answer 
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fiidi  a  prediction  A$  this,  which  afFords  indeed  a  hamilia* 
tmg  instance  of  want  of  poHtieal  foresight.  Grtet  Britaia 
did  acknowledge  American  independence,  and  what  is 
Great  Britain  now?  In  1785,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
revolutionary  writings,  congress  granted  him  three  thou- 
sand dcdiars,  after  having  rejected  with  great  indignation 
a  motion  for  appointing  him  historiographer  to  the  United 
Sutes,  with  a  salary.  Two  only  of  the  states  noticed  by 
gratuities  his  revolutionary  writings.  Pennsylvania  gave 
him,  as  we  have  mentioned,  500L  currency;  and  New- 
York  gave  him  an  estate  of  more  than  three  hundred  acres^  I 
in  high  cultivation,  which  was  perhaps  the  more  agreeable 
to  him,  as  it  was  the  confiscated  property  of  a  royalist.  In 
1787  be  came  to  London,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  recent  transactions  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  entitled  '*  Prospects,  on  the 
Rubicon."  In  this,  as  may  be  expected,  he  censured  the 
measures  of  the  English  administration. 

He  had  long  cherished  in  his  mind  a  most  cordial  hatred 
against  his  native  country,  and  was  now  prepared  in  some 
measure  for  that  systematic  attack  on  her  happiness  which 
he  carried  on,  at  internals,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Being  released,  iu  November  1789,  from  a  spong- 
ing-house  where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  hei>eheld  with  ' 
delight  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  and  hastened  to  that 
country,  but  made  no  long  stay  at  this  time;  and  finding, 
on  his  return  to  London  in  1790,  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated 
work  on  the  French  revolution,  he  produced,  within  a  few 
months,  the  first  part  of  his  **  Rights  of  Man,"  and  in  1792, 
the  second  part.  Had  these  been  left  to  the  natural  de- 
mand of  the  public,  it  is  probable  they  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  government,  but  the  industry  with  which 
they  were  circulated  by  the  democratic  societies  of  that 
period,  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  betrayed  inten- 
tions which  it  wotrld  have  been  criminal  to  overlook  ;  and  ' 
prosecutions  were  accordingly  instituted  against  the  author 
and  publishers.  The  author  made  his  escape  to  France, 
and  never  returned  to  this  country  more.  His  inveteracy 
against  her  establishments,  however,  continued  unabated, 
and  perhaps  was  aggravated  by  the  verdict  which  expelled 
him-  from  the  only  nation  where  he  wished  to  propagate 
his  disorganizing  doctrines,  and  where  he  bad  at  that 
time  many  abettors.  When  the  p**oceedings  of  the  lat- 
ter had  roused  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  to  address  the 
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throne  in  behalf  of  pur  constitotion,  Paine  puSlisbed  '^  A 
Letter  to  the  A(]dressers9"  the  object  of  wbkh  was  to  pro^^ 
cure  a  national  coxivention  in  contempt  of  the  parliamentw 
This. likewise  was  circulated  .by  bis  partizans  with  no  smaH 
Sndustry.  In  the  mean  Irene,  although  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  he  was  c^hosen  a  member  of  the  French 
conventipn,  and  in  consistency  with  his  avowed  maligni^y^ 
gave  his  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain^ 
His  adopted  country^  however,  was  not  very  grateful  for 
his  services,  for  when  Robespierre  gained  the  ascendancy, 
he  sent  Paine,  with  tbat  mad  enthusiast  Anacharsis  Cloots, 
to  prison  at  the  Luxemburgb,  and  Paine  narrowly  escaped 
beiug  guillotined,  amidst  the  hundreds  whof"  then  under^ 
went  tbftt  fate,  or  were  murdered  in  other  ways. 

.  Diiring  his  confinement,  which  lasted  eleven  months,  he 
certainly  merited  the  pra^ise  .of  his  friends^  for  his  caJofi 
4»n,€oncern,  dud  bis  philosophy ;  and  they  no  doubt  would 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  passed  those  hours  of  danger  in 
^'  defying  the  armies  of  the  living  God,'*  by  his  blasphe- 
mous composition  called  .^^  The  Age  of  Reason,*'  the  first 
p^rt  of  which  was  published  at  London  in  1794,  and  the 
second  the  year  following. .  If  any  thing  can  exceed  the 
mischievous  intention  of  this  attack  on  revealed  religion, 
and  which  certainly  produced  very  alarming  effects  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  lower  classes,  among  whom  it  wad 
liberally  circulated,  it  was  the  ignorance  of  which  his  4n-» 
swerers  have  convicted  him  in  every  species  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  .a  discussion  of  the  kind  ^. 

His  subsequent  publications  were  ^^The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the.  English  system  of  Finance;'*  a< most  impudent 
letter  to  general  Washington,  whom  he  had  the  ingratitude 

'»   . 

*  Sboula  our  language  in  speaking  writer.     His  excess  of  folly  will  be  la- 

tt  Paine's  ignorance    and  arrogance  mented  by  all  his  friends,  not  estrang- 

appear  too  harsh,  the  reader  who  is  of  ed,  like  himself,  from  shame  and  mol 

that  opinion,  may  exchange  it  for  what  desty ;  and  bis  enemies  will  re/id  hip 

Mr.  GHbert  Wakefield  has  said  of  the  outrageous  Taunts,  united  to  such  an 

fecond  part  of  his  '*  Age  of  Reason :''  excess  of  ignorance  and  stupor,  with 

*'  Every  man  who  feels  himself  .solici-  that  pleasure,  which  results  from  a  just 

tons  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  expression  of  mingled  abhorrence,  de- 

who  glories  in  the  prerogative  of  ra-  rision,  ancl  contempt.     For  my  part, 

tionality,  or  is  charmed  by  tbe  loveli-  his  unprecedented  infatuation  almost 

ness  of  virtue,  will  observe,  with  hu-  strikes  me  dumb  with  amazement.     I 

miliatrng  sympathy,  a  debasement  of  am  not  acquainted  with  such  a  com- 

his  species,  in  the  most  astonishing,  pound    of   vanity  and    ignorance  as 

nnprincipled,    and  unparalleJefl  arro-  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  records  of  tite- 

gance,  to  the  last,  of  such  a  cohtemp-  rary  history •*' 
tuous,    self-opinioDated,    ili-itifonned 
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io  revile  as  an  apostate  and  impostor.  <^  Agrarian  Justice 
opposed  to  Agrarian  law,  and  to  Agrarian  Monopoly;** 
^^  Letter  :to  Mr.'  Erskine  on  the  prosecution  of  T.  Williams, 
for  puUishing  the  Age  •  of  Reason."  He  continued  in 
France  till  1803,  '^  drunk,"  as  his  biographer  informs  us, 
<<  every  day,  nsixiRg  with  the  lowest  company,  and  Ai 
filthy  in  his  person,  as  to  be  avoided  by  all  men  of  decency, 
fiis  habitual  drunkenness  seems  to  have  commenced  with 
the  delirium  of  the  French  revolution,  and.  the  practice 
gained  upon'  him  while  in  London."  Tired  at  length  with 
£rance,  which  now  had  nothing  of  a  republic  left,  he 
wished  to  return  to  America,  iMit  knew  not  well  what  to  do 
with  himsd^  He  could  not  return  to  England,  where  he 
had- been  outlawed,  and  h'e  was  aware  that  he  was  odious  in 
the  United  States,  where  Washington  had  justly  considered 
him  as  an  anarchist  in  government,  and  an  infidel  in  religion* 
^e  had  no  country  in  the  world,  and  it  nay  be  truly  said 
he  had  not  a  friend.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  return 
to  the  United  States,  where  bis  farm,  now  greatly  in- 
creased in  value,  would  supply  all  bis  wants. 

In  Oct.  1802,  accordingly,  be  arrived  at  Baltimore,  under 
the  prote<^ion  of  the  president  Jefferson,  but  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  curiosity,  unless  among  the  lower  classes  6f 
emigrants  from  England,  Steotiand,  or  Ireland.  With  them, 
it  appears,  *^  he  drank  grog  in  the  tap->room,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  admired  and  praised>  strutting  and  stag- 
gering about,  showing  himself  to  all,  and  shaking  hands 
with  all ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he  had' at- 
tached himself  paid  him  no  attention/'  He  had  brought 
srith  him  to  America  a  woman,  named  madame  Bontieville, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  husband,  with  her  twb 
sods;  and  whom  he  seems  to  have  treated  with  the  utniost 
meanness  and  tyranny.  By  what  charms  he  had  seduced 
this  lady,  we  are  not  told.  He  was  now  sixty-five  years 
old,  diseased  in  body  from  habitual  drunkenness,  arid  groiss 
in  manners;  It  would  be  too  disgusting  to  follow  bis  bio- 
grapher in  his  description  of  the  personal  vices  of  this  man. 
It  may  suffice  that  he  appeared  for  many  months  before  his 
death  to  be  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  brutality. 

The  closing  scene  of  his  life,  as  related  by  his  medical 
attendant,  Dr.  Maniey,  is  too  instructive  and  adnionitory 
to  be  omitted.  **  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,'*  says 
this  physician,  **  though  his  conversation  was  equivocal,  his 
conduct  was  singular..    He  would-  not  be  left  alone  night 
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or  day.  He  not  only  required  to  have  some  penon  with 
hiniy  but  be  must  see  that  he  or  she  was  there,  and  would 
not  allow  .his  curtain  to  be  closed  at  any  time;  and  if,  ^ 
it  would  sometimes  unavoidably  happen,  he  was  left  alone, 
he  would  scream  and  holla,  until  some  prerson  came  to  him. 
When  relief  from  pain  would  admit,  he  seemed  thoughtful 
and  contemplative,  his  eyes  being  generally  closed,  and 
bis,  bands  folded  upon  his  breast,  although  be  never  slept 
without  the  assistance  of  an  anodyne.  There  was  some- 
thing remarkable  in  his  conduct  about  this  period  (which 
coqiprises  about  two  weeks  immediately  preceding  his 
death),  particularly  when  we  reflect,  that  Thomas  Paine  was 
author  of  the  *^  Age  of  Reason.'*  He  would  call  out  during 
hi$)  paroxysms  of  distress,  without  intermission,  ^  O  Lord 
help  me,  God  help  me,  Jesus  Christ  help  me,  O  Lord  help 
me/  &c.  repeating  the  same  expression  without  any  the 
least  variation,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the 
bouse.  It  was  this  conduct  which  induced  me  to  think 
that  he  had  'abandoned  bis  former  opinions ;  and  I  was 
more  inclined  to  that  belief,  when  I  understdod  from  bis 
nurse  (who  is  a  very  serious,  and,  I  believe, '  pious  wo- 
man,) that  be  would  occasionally  inquire,  when  he  saw  her 
engaged  with  a  book,  what  she  was  reading,  and  being 
answered,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  whether  she  should 
read  aloudy  he  assented,  and  would  appear  to  give  parti* 
cular  attention*  The  book  she  usually  read  was  *  Hobart's 
Companion  for  the  Altar«' 

'^  I  took  occasion,  during  the  night  of  the  5th  and  6th 
of  June,  to  test  the  strength  of  his  opinions  respecting  re- 
velation. I.  purposely  made  him  a  very  late  visit;  it  was 
a  time  which  seemed  to  sort  exactly  with  my  errand ;  it 
was  midnight ;  be  was  in  great  distress,  constantly  ex- 
claiming in  the  words  above  mentioned ;  when,  after  a 
considerable  preface,  I  addressed  him  in  the  following 
manner,  the  nurse  being  present : 

^'  Mr.  Paine,  your  opinions,  by  a  large  portion  of  die  com* 
munit^,  have  been  treated  with  deference :  you  have  never 
been  m  the  habit  of  mixing  in  your  conversation  words  of 
course :  you  have  never  indulged  in  the  practice  of  pro- 
fane swearing :  you  must  be  sensible  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  your  religious  opinions  as  they  are  given  to  the  world. 
What  must  we  think  of  your  present  conduct  ?  Why  do 
you  call  upon  Jesus  Christ  to  help  you  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  he  can  help  you  ?     Do  you  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
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Jesus  Christ  ?  Come  now,  answer  me  honestly;  I  want 
an  answer  as  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man,  for  I  verily  be- 
liere  that  you  will  not  live  twenty-four  hours.'  I  waited 
sooie.time  at  the.  end  of  every  question ;  he  did  not  answe)*^ 
but  ceased  to  exclaim  in  the  above  manner.  Again  I  ad- 
dressed him :  ^  Mr.  Paine,  you  have  not  answered  my* 
questions ;  will  you  answer  them  ?  Allow  me  to  ask  again^ 
do  you  believe  ?  or  let  roe  qualify  the  question,  do  you 
wish  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God  ?*  After 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  he  answered,  ^  I  have  no  wish 
to  believe  on  that  subject.'  I  then  left  him,  and  know  not 
Whether  he  afterwards  spoke  to  any  person,  on  any  subject, 
though  he  lived,  as  I  before  observed,  till  the  morning  of 
tbe  8th. 

^\  Such  conduct,  under  usual  circumstances,  I  conceive 
absolutely  unaccountable,  though  with  diflSdence  I  would 
remark,  not  so  much  so  in  tbe  present  instance;  for 
though  the  first  necessary  and  general  result  of  conviction 
be  a  sincere  wbh  to  atone  for  evil  committed,  yet  it  may 
be  a  question  worthy  of  able  consideration  whether  e^cces- 
nve  pride  of  opinion,  consummate  vanity,  and  inordinate 
self-love,  might  not  prevent  or  retard  that  otherwise  natu- 
ral consequence  ?'' 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1809,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
died  this  memorable  man,  aged  seventy*two  years  and  five 
moDths ;  who  at  the  ^  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
well  nigh  persuaded  the  common  people  of  England  to 
think,  that  all  was  wrong  in  that  government  and  that  re- 
ligion which. their  forefathers  had  transmitted  to  them,  and 
und^r  which  they  had  enjoyed  so  many  blessings.  He  had 
the  merit  of  discovering,  that  the  best  way  of  diffusing  dis- 
content and  revolutionary  fanaticism  was  by  a  broad  dis- 
play, in  their  naked  and  barbarous  forms,  of  those  infidel 
and  anarchical  elements,  which  sophistry  had,  till  his  time, 
refined  above  the  perceptions  of  the  vulgar.  By  stripping 
the  mischief  of  the  dress,  though  still  covering  it  with  the 
naoM  and  boast  of  philosophy,  he  rendered  it  as  familiar 
to  the  capacity  as  it  was  flattering  tp  the  p^sions  of  the 
mob;  and  easy  to  be  understood  in  proportion  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  baser  qualities  of  the  mind. 

To  this  merit,  and  in'  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
merit,  be  seems  justly  entitled.  He  was  familiar  with  those 
artifiqes. of.  writing; which  very  much  promoted  his  objects. 
Things  that  are  great  are  easily  travestied.    It  is  only  to 
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C!«pres$  them  in  a.vdgar  idiom,  and  incorporate  tbem  vfkii 
loiiT  ideas.  This  is  always  very  gratifying  to  the  mean,  th^ 
Ifttle,  and  the  envious ;  and  perhaps  this  ii^as  one  of  hiy 
ipost  suceessful  tricks  upon  the  multitude.  He  had,  be- 
sides^  a  sort  of. plebeian  simplicity  of  style,  almost  border-* 
ing.upon  aaivet£,  which  clothed  his  impostnre  with  the- 
semblance  4)f 'honesty ;  while  the  arrogance  with  which  he 
treated  great  names  was^  with  the  base  and  contdmelious^' 
an  argument  of  his  conscious  pride  and  independence  of 
thinking. 

What  he  calls  '*  the  principles  of  society,  ^  acting  npoii^ 
the  nature  and  conduct  of  man,**  are  sufficient  of  tbem« 
selves,  according  to  his  simple  theory,  to  produce  and  per-* 
petuate  all  the  happiness  and  order  of  civilized  life.  Go«^' 
vernment  J^  only  imposition  disguising  oppression,  and 
protecting  wrongful  .accumulation.  The  dignity  of  humahr 
nature,  in  its  lowest  forms,  is-  thus-  flattered  by  the  disco-* 
nery  that  the  beggar  and  the  felon  have  justice  on  their 
side  while  the  one  petitions  for,  and  the  other  enforces^ 
the  restitution  of  his  original  rights.  What  hungry  repro-* 
bate  does  not  relish  the  proposition,  that  it  is  government* 
which  debauches  the  purity  of  our  qaorals,  and  brings  in 
passion  over  reason,  by  a  sort  of  usurpation,  to  perplex 
the  sifnpiioity  of  God's  appointments  ?  Philosophy  most 
not  be  insulted  by  opposing  her  polished  weapons  to  this- 
beggarly  sophistry.  There  is  one  short  and  simple  aphorism 
of  common  sense  by  which  the  whole  of  his  theory  is 
abundantly  answered ;  and  it  is  this,  *^  Government  is  not 
made  for  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  for  men  as  they 
are  \  not  for  their  possible  perfection,  but  for  their  prac«* 
tical  indigence^''  This  answer  is  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  work  of  Mr.  Paine  upon  the  rights  of  man.  It  de- 
ipolishes  the  whole  fabric  of  his  treacherous  system.  It 
dispels  at  once  the  clumsy  fiction  of  his  barbarous  Utopia. 

In  perusing  a  man's  writings,  a  picture]  of  the  author 
himself  is  sometimes  insensibly  drawn  in  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  By  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine, 
a  most  disgusting  idea  is  presented  to  our  thoughts  both  of 
the  man  and  his  manners.  This  idea  is  completely  verified 
by  the  account  which  Mr.  Gheetham  has  given  us  of  his- 
person  and  deportment.  The  paintin^gs  of  Zeuxis  attained 
a  sort  of  ideal  perfection  by  combining  the  scattered  ex- 
cellencies of  the  human  countenance:  to  conbeive  the 
countenance,  or  the  miud^  of  Mr.  Thomas  P^^ne,  now  that 
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dealhbas  withdrawn  the  living  model,  we  most  condense 
into  an  imaginary  focus  all  the  offensiveness  and  malignity 
that  are  dispersed  throughout  actual  existence.  Mr. 
Cheethom  seems  to  have  no  hostility  towards  the  man,  and 
to  be  disposed  to  draw  no  inferences  against  him  but  wha€ 
£iirly  arise  from  the  facts.  We  may  add  too,  that  his  facts 
appear  to  be  collected  from  very  credible  sources  of  inteU 
ligence;  from  persons  with  whom  Paine  passed  great  part 
of  l)is  existence ;  and  who,  though  not  appearing  to  have 
much  intercourse  together^  agree  in  the  substance  of  their 
communications  on  this  subject.' 

'  PALJEMON  (QuiNTUs  Rhemnius  Fannius),  s  cele- 
brated grammarian  at  Rome,-  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
born  of  a  slave  at  Vicenfisa.  It  b  said  he  was  first  brought 
up  in  a  mechanical  business,  but  while  attending  his 
master^s  son  to  school,  he  discovered  so  much  taste  for 
learning,  and  made  so  much  progress  in  it,  that  he  was 
thought  worthy  of  his  freedom,  and  became  a  teacher  or 
preceptor  at  Rome.  With  his  learning  he  joined  an  ex* 
cellent  memory,  and  a  ready  elocution  ;  and  made  extem- 
pore verses,  then  a  very  popular  qualification.  With  all 
this  merit,  bismanners  were  very  dissolute,  and  he  was  so 
arrogant  as  to  assert,  that  learning  was  born  when  he  was 
born,  and  would  die  when  he  died ;  and  that  Virgil  had 
inserted  his  name  in  his  ^^  Eclogues"  by  a  certain  prophe- 
tic spirit ;  for  that  he,  Palsemon,  would  infallibly  becotfie 
one  day  sole  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  poetry.  He  was  ex- 
cessively prodigal  and  lavish,  and  continually  poor,  not-* 
withstanding  the  great  sums  he  gained  by*  teaching,  and 
the  profit  he  made,  both  by  cultivating  his  lands,  and  iti 
the  way  of  traffic.  There  is  an  "  Ars  Grammatica**  as-* 
bribed  to  him  in  the  edition  of  the  *'  Grammatici  Antiqui,^' 
and  separately  printed ;  aud  a  work  ^^  De  Pouderibiis  et 
Mensuris,"  which  is  more  doubtful.* 
,  PAL^PHATUS  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  of  whom  a 
Ueatise  in  explication  of  arioient  fables  has  been  several 
times  reprinted  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  best  edition  is 
diat  of  Fischer,  Lips.  1761.  But  little  is  known  of  him, 
a^  there  are  several  ancient  writers  ol  this  name ;  one  an 
Atbeniani  placed  by  the  poets  before  the  time  of  Homier'; 

^  CheeUiam'f  Life  of  Paine,  1S09,  reviewed  in  the  «  British  Re?ieir/>  for 
iane  18  U^  an  arttetefrbm  which'  the  best  {nirt  of  the  abore  sketch  has  beea 
^rcewed.  *  Moreri.— Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.^Sozii  Onooust. 
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one  a  native  of  Paros,  who  lived  under  Artaxerxes  Mtfcf<« 
mon ;  and  one,  a  gramoiarian  and  philosopher,  bornr  a(j 
Athens  or  in  Egypt,  posterior  to  Aristotle.  Which  of 
these  is  author  of  the  work  already  noticed,  is  not  at  all 
certain.^ 

.  PALAFOX  (John  de),  natural  son  of  James  de  Pala-* 
fox,  marquis  de  Hariza,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  wvlb 
bornin  1600.  His  mother^  it  is  said,  atteihpted  to  drowu 
bim  at  his  birth,  but  one  of  his  father's  vassals  drew  hinft 
out  of  the  water,  and  took  care  of  him  till  the  age  at  which 
he  was  acknowledged  by  hrs  parents.  Philip  IV.  appointed 
Palafox  niember  of  the  council  of  war;'  then  that  of  tbe 
Indies.  Having  afterwards  chosen  the  ecclesiastical  pro* 
fession,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Los  Angelos,  **  Angelo^' 
polls,**  in  New  Spain,  in  1639,  with  the  title  of  visitor  of  the 
courts  of  chancery  and  courts  of  audience,  and  judge  of  the 
admiobtratioQ  of. the  three  viceroys  of  the  Indies.  Palafox 
employed  his  authority  in  softening  the  servitude  of  the 
Indians,  checking  robbery  in  tbe  higher  ranks,  and  vice  in 
the  lower.  He  bad  also  great  contentions  with  the  Jesuits 
concerning.,  episcopal  rights.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Osina  or  Osma,  in  Old  Castillo,  in  1653,  which  diocese  be 
governed  with  much  prudence  and  regularity,  and  died^ 
in  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  September  30,  1659,  aged 
59.  This  prelate  left  some  religious  books,  of  which  the 
principal  are,  *^  Homilies  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,'*  traus^ 
lated  into  French  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  1 6to  ;  seve-* 
ral  tracts  on  the  '^  Spiritual  Life,"  translated  by  the  abb6 
le  Roi ;  "  Tbe  Shepherd  of  Christmas-night,*'  &c.  but  be 
is  best  known  by  his  **  History  of  the  Siege  of  Fontarabia; 
and  **  History  of  the  Conquest  of  China  by  thet  Tartars, 
8vo.  There  is  a  collection  of  his  works  printed  at  Madrid 
in  13  vols.  fol.  1762,  and  a  life  by  Dinouart  in  Firenoh, 
1767,  8vo.* 

PALAl^RAT  (JoHK),  seigneur  de  Bigot,  a  French  poet, 
was  born  in  May  1650,  at  Toulouse,  of  a  noble  family* 
He  was  a  member  of  tbe  academy  of  the  Jeux  Floraux^ 
became  chief  magistrate  of  Toulouse  in  1675,  when  scarcely 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  was  made  bead  of  tbe  con-^ 
aistory  1684,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  great 
integrity.     He  went  to  Rome  two  years  after,  and-  at 

1  Vouins  de  Httt.  Ghbc.— Fiicher'i  edition,  bat  etpeeistty  hit  '< VrolutkilM,'^ 
1*771.  t  Antdnio  Bibl.  Hisp.— Moreri.r-4)icC  Hist. 
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length  to  Paris,  in  which  city  he  chiefly  resided  from  that 
time,  and  where  M.  de  Vend6nie  fixed  him  in  his  service 
in  1691,  as  one  of  his  secretaries.  He  died  October  23, 
1721,  at  Paris,  aged  71,  leaving  some  "Comedies,"  and 
a  small  collection  of  miscellaneous  "  Poems,**  most '  of 
them  addressed  to  M.  de  Venddme.  M .  Palaprat  wrote  for 
the  stage  with  his  friend  Brueis,  and  their  works  have  been 
collected  in  five  small  volumes  I2mb,  of  which  his  is  the' 
least  part.  His  style  is  gay  and  lively,  but  he  discovers 
little  genius  or  fancy,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
for  bis  literary  reputation  to  his  private  chiEiracter,  which 
was  that  of  a  man  of  great  candour  and  simplicity.  * 

PALEARIUS.  (AoNlus),  an  excellent  writer  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was'  born  at  Veroli,  in  the  Campagfia  di 
Roma,  aiid  descended  of  noble  and  ancient  families  by 
both  his  parents.'  He  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  An- 
thony, which  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  al- 
tigred  to  the  classical  form  of  Aonius.  He  applied  himself 
^arly  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  made' 
great  progress,  and  then  proceeded  to  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity. The  desire  he  had  of  knowledge,  prompted  him* 
to  travel  through  the  greatest  part  of  Italy ;  and  to  listen' 
to  the  instructions  of  the  most  famous  professors  in  every 
place  he  visited.  His  longest  residence  was  at  Rome, 
where  he  continued  for  six  years,  till  that  city  was  taken 
by  Charles  V.  when  the  disorders  committed  by  the  troops 
of  that  prince  leaving  no  hopes  of  enjoying  tranquillity,  he 
resolved  to  depart,  and  retire  to  Tuscany.  He  had  at  this 
time  a  great  inclination  to  travel  into  France,  Germany, 
and  even  as  far  as  Greece ;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  for- 
tune would  not  admit  of  this.  Oh  his  arrival  in  Tuscany, 
he  chose  Sienna  for  his  abode,  to  which  he  was  induced  by 
the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  and  the  sprightliness  and 
sagacity  of  the  inhabitants :  and  Accordingly  he  sold  his 
estate  at  Veroli,  with  the  determination  never  to  see  a  place 
apy  morer,  where,  though  he  was  born,  yet  he  was  not  be- 
loved. He  purchased  a  country-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sienna,  called  Ceciniano,  and  pleased  hinriself 
with  the  fancy  of  its  having  formerly  belonged  to  Cecina, 
one  of  Cicero's  clients.  Here  he  proposed  to'  retire  on  his 
lebare-days,  and  accordingly  embellished  it  as  much  as' 
jiossible*    At  Sienna  he  married  a  young  woman,  of  whom 

*  1  Moneri.— pict.  Hist. 
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he  wa^;  passionately  fond,  and  who  brought  him  four  chil* 
dren,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  He  was  also  professor  of 
polite  letters,  and  had  a  great  number  of  pupils. 

But  his  career  was  disturbed  by  a  quarrel  he  had  with 
one  of  his  colleagues,  who  was  enraged  to  see  his  own 
reputation  eclipsed  by  the   superior  lustre  of  Palearius. 
We  are  not  told  the  particular  point  upon  which  the  con- 
test commenced ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  professor  was 
defended  by  Peter  Aretin,  who,  perhaps  more  to  revenge 
his  own  cause,  or  gratify  a  detracting  humour,  than  from 
any  respect'for  Palearius,  composed,  against  his  envious 
rival,  an  Italian  comedy  or  farce,  which  was  acted  upon 
the  stage  at  Venice;  and  so  poignant  was  the  ridicule, 
that  the  subject  of  it  thought  proper  to  quit  Sienna,  and 
retire  to  Lucca.     Hither  he  was  followed  some  time  after, 
tb6ugh  with  much  reluctance,   by  Palearius,  concerning^ 
which  we  have  the  following  account :  Anthony  Bellantes, 
a  nobleman  of  Sienna,  being  impeached  of  several  mis- 
demeanors, employed  Palearius  to  plead  his  cause,  who 
made  so  excellent  a  speech  before  the  senate  of  that  city 
in  his  defence,  that  he  was  acquitted  and  dismissed ;  but, 
the  same  nobleman  having  some  time  after  accused  certain 
monks  of  robbing  hi^  grandmother,  employed  his  advocate 
again  to  support  the  charge.     The  monks  accused,  making 
path  of  their  innocence,  were  cleared  by  the  court,  but 
were  incensed  at  the  prosecution,  and  aspersed  Palearius 
both  in  their  sermons,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  as  an 
impious  wretch,  unfit  to  be  harboured  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try<     They  also  declared  him  a  heretic,  because  he  disap-< 
proved  several  superstitious  practices;  neither  did  they 
approve  of  the  book  he  had  written  on  the  *^  Death  of 
Christ.*'     Palearius,  however,   defended  himself  with   so 
much  strength  of  reason  and  eloquence,  that  the  accusii- 
tions  were  dropped.     Yet  finding  himself  still  exposed  to 
vexatious  persecutions,  he  thought  proper  to  accept  of  an 
invitation  to  teach  polite  literature  at  Lucca.^ 
.  Although  he  had  here  a  handsome  gratuity,  and  was 
only  to  attend  his  3cholars  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four, 
yet  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  expences  of  his  family  that 
he  enga|red  in  this  employment,  which  was  otherwise  irk- 
some to  Jiim.     He  passed,  however,  some  years  at  Lucca, 
before  he  obtained  the  pffer  of  several  immunities,  and  a 
handsome  stipend  from  the  magistrates  of  Milan,  where  he 
hoped  that  he  was  now-settled  in  peace  for  life,  but  the  event 
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.{iroved  otherwise.  Paul  V.  who  had  been  a .  Dominican 
moflk^  coming  to  the  pontificate  in  1566,  determined  to 
show  his  bigotry  against  every  thing  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  heresy,  and  therefore  ordered  the  cause  of  Pa* 
learius  to .  be  re-heard.  On  which  Palearius  was  suddenly  . 
arrested  at  Miian,  and. carried  ta  Rome,  where  they  found 
}t  not  difficult' to  convict  him  of  having  said  *^  That  the 
German  doctors  who  followed  Luther  were  to  be  com- 
mended  in  respect  to  some  points;  and  that  the  court  of 
tlie  inquisition  was  erected  for  the  destruction  of  men  of 
learning.^'  He  was  then  condemned  to  be:  burnt,  which 
sentence  was  executed  the  same  year,  1566..  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
such  as  Bembus,  Sadoletus,  Sfondratus,  Philonardus,  car- 
dinals; Benedictus  Lampridius,  Anthony  Flaminius,  and 
Andreas  Alciatus;  besides  others,  whose  names  may  be 
seen  in  the  catalogue  to  the  last  edition  of  his  ^'  Letters,** 
containing  the  names  of  his  literary  correspondents.  - 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works.  In  the  piece  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  1.  '^  De  immortalitate  ahimas, 
libri  tres,*'  which  .is  reckoned  his  master-piece,  he  esta- 
blishes the  doctrine  of  the  souPs  immortahty,  against  Lu- 
cretius ;  for.  which  reason  Daniel  Parens  annexed  it  to  his 
edition  of  that  poet  at  Francfort,  1631,  8vo.  Sadolet  be- 
stows high  encomiums  upon  this  poem,  in  a  letter  to  Pa- 
learius. It  was  printed  by  Gryphius  in  1536,  in  l6mo; 
and  is  inserted  in  our  author's  works.  2.  ^'  £pistolarum, 
libri  4,!*  "  Orationum,  lib.  3,V  1552*  3.  "  Actio  in  pon- 
tifices  Romanos  et  eorum  asseclas,  ad  imperatorem  Rom. 
reges  et  pcincipes  Christianse  reipublics  summos  Oecu- 
ipenici  codcilii  praesides  conscripta  cum  de  consilio  Tri- 
dentino  habeodo  deliberaretur."  He  drew  up  this  piece 
with  a  design  to  get  it  presented  by  the  emperor's  agibas- 
sadors  to  the  council  of  Trent.  It  is  a  regular  plan  in  de- 
fence of  the.  protestants,  and  was  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1606.  4..V'  Poemata;"  these  are  some  poems  printed  at 
Paris  in  1576.  His  works  came  out  under  this  title,  ^<  Aonii 
Palearii  opera,"  Amst.  1696,  8vo.  In  the  preface  is  given 
a  pircjuinstantial  account  of.  the  author's  life.  They  were 
repqqtc^l^  Jense,  1728,  8vo..  There  is  also  a  piece  extant; 
with  the. following  title:  /^Dialogo  intituIato.il  grammatico 
by^o.  delle  false  Esercitationi,  delle  scuele  (da  Aonio  Pa«> 
leario),"  Perugia,  1717.  He  also  wrote  a  **  Discourse  upon 
the  Passion  of  Christ,*'  in  Italian,  which  is  lost ;  but  the 
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plan  of  it  is  in  bis^^  Orations,'^  p.  90,  91.  In  Scbelhorn's 
'^' Amoenitates/'  Leipstc,  1737,  is  ^<  Aonii  Palearii  ad  Lul- 
tberam,  Calvinum,  altosque  de  concilio  Tridentino  epis- 
tola;^'  a  letter,  in  whicb  he  adTises  the  .  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  to  unite,  as  the  best  means  of  resisting  tbe  at^ 
tack  made  by  tbe  council  of  Trent  on  both. '   ^ 

PALEOTTI  (Gabriel),  a  learned  Italian  ^ardinal^ 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  was  born  at  Bologna, 
0<;t  4,  1524.  He  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  tbe 
civil  and  canoii  law,  in  which  some  of  bis  family  bad  ac« 
quired  fame,  and  be  made  great  progress  in  that  and  other 
studies.  His  talents  very  early  procured  him  a  canonry  of 
Bologna ;  after  which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
ktw,  and  obtained  tbe  title  of  the  new  Alciatus  from  biy 
emulating  the  judgment  and  taste  of  that  learned  writer. 
Some  business  requiring  bis  presence  at  Rome,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  who  had  been  his 
fellow-student  at  Bologna,  and  who  was  then  perpetual 
legate  of  Avignon,  governor  of  Vaisson,  in  the  county  of 
.Yenaissin,  but  bearing  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  be  mad^ 
that  a  pretence  for  decbning  tbe  office,  and  therefore  re- 
turned to  his  professorship  at  Bologna.  The  Farnese  family 
were,  however,  determined  to  serve  him  in  spite  of  bis 
modesty,  and  in  1557  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  auditor 
of  tbe  rota.  When  Pope  Pius  IV.  opened  tbe  council  of 
Trent,  Paleotti  was  made  proctor  and  counsellor  to  his  le-^ 
gates,  who,  in  truth,  did  nothing  of  importance  without 
his  advice.  Of  this  council  Paleotti  wrote  a  history,  which 
SLtill  remains  in  MS.  and  of  which  Pallavicini  is  said  to  have 
availed  himself  in  his  history.  After  this  council  broke  up 
he  resumed  his  functions  at  Rome,  where  in  1565  be  was; 
I9tised  to  the  dignity  of  tbe  purple  by  Pius  IV.  and  by 
Pius  V.  be  was  created  bishop  of  Bologna,  but  the  see 
upon  this  occasion  was  erected  into  an  arcfabdshopric  to  do 
honour  both  to  Paleotti  and  his  native  country.  Being  a 
conscientious  man,  he  was  always  so  assiduous  in  tbe  duties^ 
of  his  diocese,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
the  popes  summoned  bim  to  atteiftd  the  consistories  and 
other  business  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome,  July  23,  1597^ 
s^ed  seventy- three.  He  was  author  of  several  wotk%  of 
considerable  merit,  on  subjects  in  antiquities,  jurispru-^ 
dence,  and  morals.    Of  these  the  most  considerable  are 
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tbe  following:  '^Ai^chiepiscopale  Bonnoniense  ;^*  ^^  De  ima** 
ginibus  SacriS)  et  Profaiiis,''  1582,  4to,  in  Italian;  and  in 
Latin,  1594;  ^^  De  Sacri  Ccmsistorii  Consulutionibus  ;*^ 
<<DeNothi8,  Spuriisque  Filiis,"  FraDcfojrt»l573,  8vo;  '*  De 
Bono  Senectutis ;''  Pastoral  Letters,  &c.^ 

PALESTRINA  (John  Peter  Louis),  called  bj  Dr. 
Bumey  the  Homer  of  the  most  ancient  music  that  has  been 
preserved,  was,  as  his  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  ancient 
Prsneste,  now  corruptly  called  Palestrina,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  some  time  in  1529*  All  the  Italian 
writers  who  have  mentioned  him,  say  he  was  the  scholar  o£ 
Gaudio  Meli.  Flamingo,  by  which  name  they  have  been 
generally  understood  to  mean  Claude  Goudimel,  of  whom 
we  have  given  some  account  in  vol.  X VI. ;  but  this  seems 
doubtful,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  his  life  on  which 
reliance  can  be  placed.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty 
is,  that  about  1555,  when  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  composer,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Pope's  chapel,  at 
Rome;  in  1562,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  elected 
maestro  di  capelia  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  same 
city;  in  1571  was  honoured  with  a  similar  appointment 
at  St.  Peter's ;  and  lastly,  having  brought  choral  harmony 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  has  never  since  been  ex« 
ceeded,  he  died  in  1594,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Upon 
bis  coffin  was*  this  inscription,  ^^  Johannes  Petrus  Aloysius 
Prsenestinus  Musics  Princeps." 

By  the  assistance  of  signor  Santarelli,  Dr.  Burney  pro- 
cared  at  Rome  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  genuine 
productions  of  Palestrina,  which  may  be  classed  in  the 
following  manner:  masses  in  four,  five,  and  six  parts, 
twelve  books ;  of  which  lib*  i.  appeared  at  Rome  in  folio, 
1554,  when  the  author  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
age;  and  in  that  city  only  went  through  three  several 
editions  during  his  life.-  Lib.  ii.  of  his  masses,  which  in-» 
cTudes  the  celebrated  composition  entitled  *^  Missa  Papas 
Marcelli,'*  was  published  likewise  at  Rome,  in  1567.  Of 
this  production  it  has  been  related  by  Antimo  Liberati, 
and  after  him  by  Adamij  Berardi^  and  other  musical  wri- 
ters, that  the  pope  and  conclave  having  been  offended  and 
scandalized  at  the  light  and  injudicious  manner  in  which 
the  mass  had  been  long  set  and  performed,  determined  to 
banish  music  in  parts  entirely  from  the  church  ;  but  that. 

t  Moreri.— Landl  HisU  de  la  litteratare  D'ltalie,  toI.  IV.— Diet  Hist. 
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Palestrina,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  during  die  short  pon^ 
tificate  of  Maircellus  Cervious,  intreated  bis  holiness  tq 
suspend  the  execution  of  hi^i  design  till  'he  had  heard  a 
mass  coirigpsed  in  what,  according  to  his  ideas,  waatbe 
true  ecclesiastical  style.  His  request  being  granted,  the 
cooipipsition,'  in  six  parts,  was  performed  at  Easter  155 5, 
before  the  pope  and  college  of  cardinals,  who  found  it  sb 
grave,  noble,  elegant,  learned,  and  pleasing,  tl^at  music 
was  restored  to  favour,  and  again  established  in  the*  cele* 
bration  of  sacred  rites.  This  mass  was  afterwards  priated, 
and  dedicated  to  the  successor  of  Marcellus,  pope  Paul  IV. 
by  whom  Palestrina  was  appointed  chapel-master. 

The  rest  of  his  massies  appeared  in  the  following  order : 
Lib.  iii.  Romae  per  Valerium  Doricum,  1570,  in  folio,  Ven, 
1599  ;  Lib.  iv.  Venet.  pjer  Ang.  Gardanum,  1582,  quarto; 
Lib.  V.  Romse,  1590;  Lib.  vi.  Ven.  1596;  Lib.  vii.  1594; 
Lib.  viii.  arTd  ix.  Ven.  1599  ;  Lib.  x.  and  xi.  Ven.  160Q; 
and  lib.  xiLwitbout  date,  or  name  of  the  printer.  Besides 
this  regular '  order  of  publication,  these  masses  were  re«-, 
printed  in  different  forms  and  collections,  during  the  six«- 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  most  of  tb^  principal 
cities  of  Italy.  The  next  division  of  Palestrina^s  works, 
consists  of  Motets  for  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  voice% 
five  books,  at  Rome  and  Venice,  1569,  1588,  1589,  1596i„ 
and  1601.  Motets  for  four,  voices,  lib.  i.  Romae,  1590; 
LiC  ii.  Venet.  1604  ;  Two  books  of  Offertorij,  a  5  a.nd  a  6 
voc.  Romae,  1593 ;  Lamentationi,  a  4  voc.  Romee,  1588; 
Hymns  for  five  voices,  Ven.  1598  ;  Litanie,  a  4,  Ven.  1600; 
Magnificat^  8  tomum.  Romae,  1591;  Madrigali  Spirituali^ 
two  books,  Rome' and  Venice,  1594. 

To  the  above  ample  list  of  the  works  of  this  great  and 
fertile  composer,  are  to  be  added  ^'  La  Cantica  di  Sald^ 
inone,'*  a  5 ;  two  other  books  of  ^'  Magnificats,*'  a  4,  5, 
and  6  voc.  One  of  ^^  Lamentationi,"  a  5  ;  i^nd  another  jof 
secular  Madrigals.  These  have  been  printed  in  miscel- 
laneous publications  after  the  author^s  death;  and  there 
still  remain  in  the  papal  chapel,  inedited,  another  m^as, 
with  his  *^  Missa  Defunctorum,^'  and  upwards  of  <  twenty 
motets,  chiefly  for  eight  voices,  a  due  cori.  Nothing  more 
interesting  remains  to  be  related  of  Palestrina,  than  that 
most  of  his  admirable  productions  still  subsist.  :  Few  of  his 
admirers  are  indeed  possessed  of  the  first  editions,  or  of 
all  his  works  complete,  in  print  or  manuscript ;  yet  curious 
and  diligent  collectors  in  Italy  can  still,  with  little  difficulty^ 
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Ibtnish- themselves  with  a  considerable  number  of.  these 
models  of  counterpoint  and  ecclesiastical  gravity.  The 
best  church  compositions  since  his  time  have  been  pro« 
vcjrbially  called  alia  Palestrina. ' 

.  PA  LEY  (WiLUAM)y  a  very  celebrated  English  divine, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  his  time,  was 
born  at  Peterborough  in  July  1 743,  and  was  educated  by  his 
father, .  who  was  the  head  master  of  Giggleswick  school,  in 
Yorkshire,  vicar  of  Helpstone  in  Northamptonshire,  and  a 
minor  canon  of  Peterborough.  In  his  earliest  days  he  ma- 
nifested a  taste  for  solid  knowledge,  and  a  peculiar  activity 
of  mind.  In  Nov,  1758  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  before  he  went  to  reside  there 
was  taught  the  mathematics  by  Mr.  William  Howarth,  a 
master  of  some  eminence  at  Dishworth,  near  Rippon.  In 
December  1759,  soon  after  \^e  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
university,  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  applied  to  his 
studiies'  with  such  diligence  as  to  make  a  distinguished' 
figure  in  the  public  schools,  particularly  when  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  1763.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
for  about  three  years  as  assistant  at  an  academy  at  Green- 
wich ;  in  1765  he  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  prose  Latin 
dissertation ;  the  subject  proposed  was  ^^  A  comparison 
between  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  each  on  the  morals  of  a  people,"  in 
which  he  took  the  Epicurean  side. 

Having  received  deacon's  orders,  he  became  curate  to 
Dr.  Hincbliffe,  then  vicar  of  Greenwich,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Peterborough ;  and  when  he  left  the  academy 
above-mentioned,  continued  to  officiate  in  the  church.  In 
June  1766  he  was  elected  a  fellow  on  the  foundation  of 
Christ^s  college,  and  at  the  ensuing  commencement  took 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  He  did'  not,  however,  return  to  his 
residence  in  college  until  Oct.  1767,  when  he  engaged  in 
the  business  of  private  tuition,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  college  tutors. 
On  the  21st  of  December  1767,  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  bishop  Terrick. 

The  duties  of  college  tutor  Mr.  Paley  discharged  with 
uncoinmon  assiduity  and  zeal ;  and  the  whole  of  his  isystein 
of  tuition,  as  given  by  his  biographer,  appears  to  have  been  * 
eminently  calculated  to  render  instruction  easy,  pleasant, 

and  of  permanent  effect.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 

.1..  .  ■  i 

^  Hawl^ios's  and  Buraey's  tiistories  of  Musick.— and  Buroey  in  Reel's  £yclop«d. 
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;fvhile  thus  employed  in  improving  others,  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  future  fame ;  for  his  lectures  on  moral 
jpbiiosophy,  and  on  the  Greek  Testament,  contained  the 
outlines  of  the  very  popular  works  which  he  afterwards 
published.  He  maintained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  person  of  celebrity  in  the  university ;  but  bis 
particular  friends  were  Dr.  Waring,  and  Dr.  John  Jebb, 
well  known  for  his  zeal  in  religious  and  political  contro- 
yersy,  and  with  whom,  in  some  points,  Mr.  Paley  was 
thought  to  have  coincided  more  closely  than  afterwards 
Appeared  to  be  the  case.  Even  now  they  could  not  per* 
3uade  him  to  sign  the  petition  for  relief  in  the  matter  of 
subscription  to  the  thirty -nii\e  articles,  although  he  was' 
prevailed  on.  to  contribute  to  the  cause,  by  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  etititled  *^  A  Defence  of  the  Considerations  on 
the  propriety  of  requiring, a  subscription  to  Articles  of 
^aith,"  in  answer  to  Dr.  Randolph's  masterly  pamphlet 
against  the  ^^  Considerations.^'  After  he  had  spent  about 
tea  year?  as  college-tutor,  he  quitted  the  university  in 
1776,  *and  married.  His  first  benefice  in  the  church  was 
the  rectory  of  Musgrove,  in  Westmoreland,  worth  only 
about  eighty  pounds  a-year,  which  he  obtained  in  th^ 
month  of  May  1775,  and  in  December  1776  he  was  \nj 
ducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston,  in  Cumberland ;  and 
not  long  after  to  the  living  of  Appleby,  in  Westmorelanjd^ 
worth  about  300/.  per  annum. 

In  1776,  a  new  edition  of  bishop  Law's  *' Reflections  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Christ,"  originally  published  in 
the  "  Consideration  on  ihe  Theory  of  Religion,''  was  given 
in  a  separate  form  at  Cambridge,  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents. To  this  treatise  some  brief  "  Observations  on  the 
character  and  example  of  Christ"  were  added,  with  an 
^*  Appendix  on  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel;"  both  from 
Mr.  Paley's  pen.  From  a  passage  in  this  little  essay  it  apr 
pears,  that  his  theory  of  morals  was  not  then  altogether  firmly 
fixed  on  the  basis  which  supports  it  now. 

While  at  Appleby,  he  published  a  small  volume  selected 
JTrom  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  writings  of 
some  eminent  divines,  entitled  "  The  Clergyman's  Com- 
panion in  visiting  the  Sick."  This  useful  work  at  first  ap-? 
peared  without  his  name,  but  it  has  passed  through  nine 
editions,  and  is  now  printed  among  his  work$.  In  June 
1780,  he  was  collated  to  the  fourth  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Carlisle,  and  thus  became  coadjutor  ia 
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the  chapter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Law,  who  was  now  arch- 
deacon;  but  in  1782,  upon  Dr.  Law's  being  created  an 
Irish  bishop,  Mr.  Paley  was  made  archdeacon  of  the 
diocese,  and  in  1785,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Burn,  author 
of  "The  Justice  of  Peace,"  in  the  chancellorship.  For 
these  different  preferments  he  was  indebted  either  to  th^ 
venerable  bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Law,  or  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  church.  While  his  residence  wa$ 
divided  between  Carlisle  and  Dalston,  Mr.  Paley  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  work,  ^*  The  Element! 
of  IVIoral  and  Political  Philosophy  ;^*  but  hesitated  long  at 
fio  th6  publication,  imagining  there  would  be  but  few 
readers  for  such  a  work ;  and  he  was  the  more  determined 
on  this  point  after  he  had  entered  on  the  married  8tate» 
thinking  it  a  duty  that  he  owed  his  family  to  avoid  risking 
any  extraordinary  expense.  To  remove  this  last  objection. 
Dr.  John  Law  presented  a  living  then  in  his  gift  to  Mr.  Paley^ 
on  the  promise  that  he  would  consider  it  as  a  compensa^i^ 
lion  for  the  hazard  of  printing,  and  he  immediately  set 
about  preparing  his  work  for  the  press,  which  appeared 
in  1785,  in  quarto.  Of  a  work  *  so  generally  known  an4 
admired,  and  so  extensively  circulated,  it  would  be  un*^ 
necessary  to  say  much.  Although  the  many  editions  whiqh 
came  rapidly  from  the  press  stamped  no  ordinary  merit  on 
it,  yet  some  of  his  friends  appear  to  have  not  been  com* 
pletely  gratified.  They  expected,  that  from  his  intimacy 
with  Jebb,  and  the  latitudinarian  party  at  Cambridge,  he 
would  have  brought  forward  those  sentiments  which  Jebb 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  disseminate  while  at  the  university ; 
and  they  were  surprized  to  fmd  that  his  reasoning  on  sub- 
scription to  articles  of  religion,  and  on  the  British  con- 
stitution, in  which  he  not  only  disputes  the  expediency 
of  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  vindicates  the 
influence  of  the  crown  in  that  branch  of  parliament,  wai 
diametrically  opposite  to  their  opinions  and  wishes. 
.  When  at  Dalston,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  'h0 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  New  Testament,  on  the 


*  In  this  work  there  are  snme  opi- 
nions equiyocallsr  expressed,  without 
the  characteristic  decision  which  be- 
comes A  public  teacher;  and  the 
foundation  of  bis  system  has  also  been 
thought  liable  to  objection.  In  1789, 
Mr.  Gisbome  published  strictures  on  h, 
under  the  titke  of  "  The  Principles  of 
llloral  Philosophy  investigated.''    His 


system  was  also  attacked  by  Mr.  Pear» 
son,  tutor  of  Sidney  college,  Caoi- 
bridge,  in  '*  Remarks  on  the  Theory 
of  Morals/'  1800,  and  **  Annotations 
on  the  practical  part  of  Df.  Paley'a 
Principles  of  Moral  ynd  Political  Phi- 
losophy," 1601.  All  these  deserT# 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Paley.  , 
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Sunday  afternoons.  Tb«re  is.  no  part  of  his  chaincter  more  - 
jnstly  entitled  to  respect  than  the  active  and  zealous  dis* 
cbarge  of  his  professional  duties,  and  his  .even  enlarging 
them,  as  in  thi^  instance,  when  be  thought  it  would  be  for 
the  ^benefit  of  bis  dock.  While  officiating  as  examining 
cbapiatn  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  caused  a  new  edi^ 
tion  to  be  pubjished  of  CoUyer's  "Sacred  Interpreter,*' 
a  work  which  he  recommended  to  candidates  for  deacon^s 
orders.  In  178S,  he  joined  to  his  other  meritorious  la» 
bours,  an  effort  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  corresponded  with  Mr.  Clarkson  and  the  com- 
mittee whose  endeavours  have  bieen  since  crowned  with 
success. 

On  the  death  of  the  venerable  bisjiop  of  Carlisle  in  1787, 
Mr.  Paley  drew  up*  a  short  memoir  of  him.  (See  Law; 
Edmund).  His  next  work  places  him  in  a  high  rank  among 
the  advocated  for  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  , 
Scriptures.  It  is  entitled  "  Horse  Paulinse ;  or,  the  Truth  of 
the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul  evinced,  by  a  comparisoii 
of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  with  one  another,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
fais  friend  Dr.  John  Law,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Killala. 
The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  shew,  that  by  a  com- 
parison of  several  indirect  allusions  and  references  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  independently  of  all  collateral  testimony^ 
their  undesigned  coincidence  affords  the  strongest  proof  oif 
their  genuineness,  and  of  the  reality  of  *^e  transactions  to 
which  they  relate.  .  Instead  of  r,equiriug  the  truth  of  any 

E art  of  the  apostolic  history  to  be  taken  for  granted,  he 
iaves  the  reader  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  writings  to  have 
been  lately  discovered,  and  to  have  come  to  our  hands  des* 
titute  of  any  extrinsic  or  collateral  evidence  whatever.  The 
design  was  original,  and  the  execution  admirable.  Soon 
after  ^  he  compiled  a  small  work,  entitled  ^^  The  Young 
Christian  instructed  in  Reading,  and  the  Principles  of  Re« 
Hgion.^*  '  This  having  brought  upon  him  a  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, be  defended  himself  in  a  good^humoure^l  letter 
in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine.  Previously  to  the  appear- 
aiice  of  these  work$  he  was  offered  by  Dr.  Yorke,  bishop  o^ 
Ely,  the  mastership  of  Jesus  college,  Can>bridge,  whicb^ 
after  due  deliberation,  he  declined.  In  May  1792,  he  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  .Addingham,  near  Great  Sal* 
keld,  on  the  presentation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Car* 
lisle.    During  the  political  ferment  excited  by  the  French 
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fevoldtkiin,  be  pabttshed  <<  Reasons  for  Contentment,  ad-i 
dreffsi^  to  the  labouring  classes/^  and  the  chapter  in  big    * 
<< Moral  Philosophy^''  on  the  British  Constitntion.    In  1793^ 
he  vacated  Dalston,  on  being  collated  by  the/bisbop  of  Car- 
lisle (Dr.  Vernon)  to  the  vicarage  of  Stanwix.     His  bio- 
grapher informs  us  that,  "  being  afterwards  asked,  by  a 
clerical  friend,  why  he  quitted  Dalston,  he  answered  with 
a  frankness  peculiar  to  him,  for  he  knew  no  deceit,  *  Why, 
Sit,  I  had  two  or  three  reasons  for  taking  Stanwix  in  ez«' 
change  :  first,  it  saved  me  double  house-keeping,  as  Stan* 
wix  was  within  a  twenty  minutes  walk  of  my  house  in  Car- 
Ksle  :  secondly,  it  was  fifty  pounds  a-year  more  in  value  r 
and,  thirdly,  I  began  to  find  my  stock  of  sermons  coming 
over  ag^in  too  fast'." 

In  1794,  he  published  "  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  in  three  parts:  I.  Of  the  direct  historical 
Evidence  of  Christianity,  and  wherein  it  is  distinguished 
from  ^he  Evidence  alleged  for  other  Miracles.  II.  Of  the 
Auxiliary  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  and.  III.  A  brief 
ContSideration  of  some  popular  Objections."  This  work' 
was  first  published  in  three  volumes,  i2mo,  but  in  a  few 
months  it  was  republished  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  and  baa 
been  continued  in  this  form  through  many  successive  edi-" 
Uons.  It  is  perhaps  thie  most  complete  summary  of  the 
evidences  of  our  holy  religion  that  has  ever  appeared.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  the  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Por- 
tens,  instituted  him  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the 
dathedral  of  St.  Paul's,,  and  in  a  very  short  time' he  was 
promoted  to  the  siibdeanery  of  Lincoln,  a  preferment  of 
700^  per  stpnum,  by  'Dr.  Pretyman,  bishop  of  that  dio- 
cese.- In  January  1795,  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to 
take  his  degree  of  D.  D. ;  and  before  be  left  that  place, 
he  was  surprized  by  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Durbam, 
Dr.  Barringtbn,  with  whom  he  had  not  the  smallest  acquaint*- 
ance,  offering  him  the  valuable  rectory  of  Bishop- Wear- 
mOuth,  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  pounds  a»year.  When 
be  waited  on  his  new  patron  to  express  his=  gratitude,  his 
lordship  instantly  interrupted  his  acknowledgments :  *^  Not 
a  word,"  said  he,  **  you  cannot  have  greater  pleasure  in 
accepting  the  living' of  Bishop-Wearmoutb,  than  I  have  in 
offering  it  to  you."  After  reading  himself  in,  as  a  pre* 
bendary,  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  March  8tb,  Dr.  Paley,  for  he 
now  assumed  that  title,  imniediateiy  proceeded  to  Bishop« 
Wearmouth,  took  possession  of  bis  valoab^le  cure,  and  then 
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rj^urned  to  Cambridge  against  the  commencement^  t^ 
cpmplete  the  Doctor's  degree,  and  on  Sunday  July  5thf 
preached  before  the  university  his  sermon  *^  On  the  dan- 
gers incidental  to  the  Clerical  character."  He  now  re-' 
signed  the  prebend  of  Carlisle,  and  the  living  of  Stanwix, 
and  divided  his  residence  principally  between  Lincoln  and 
l^ishop-Wearmouth,  spending  his  summers  at  the  latter^ 
^nd  bis  winters  at  the  former  of  those  places.  He  next  un- 
dertook the  composition  of  his  last  work,  entitled  *^  Natu« 
xal  Theology ;  or  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attri-? 
butes  of  the  Deity,  collected  from  the  appearances  of  Na« 
ture."  In  this  he  proceeded  very  slowl}^,  and  was  much  in- 
terrupted by  ill^health  ;  but  the  work  was  published  in 
the  summer  of  1802.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most  acceptable 
return  he  was  able  for  a  great  and  important  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  this  work  he  has  traced  the  marks  of 
wisdom  and  design  in  vs^rious  parts  of  the  creation;  but. 
l^as  dwelt  principally  on  those  which  may  be  discovered  in 
t|ie  constitution  of  the  human  body.  It  is  replete  with  in- 
sfructiou,  and  from  its  style  and  manner  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  fix  the  reader's  attention. 

In  1804,  Dr.  Paley's  health  was  much  upon  the  decline^ 
and  having  experieiiqed  a  severe  attack  in  May  1805,  it 
was  evident  that  the  powers  of  nature  \vere  exhausted,  and 
medicine  of  no  avail.  He  died  on  the  25th,  under  the  ac- 
cumulated  influence  of  debility  and  disease,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  by  the  side  of  his  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  eigbt  children,  viz.  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  His  second  wife  survived  him.  Since  bis 
^§ath  a  volume  of  his  ^^  Sermons**  has  been  published,  and 
received  by  the  public  with  nearly  the  same  avidity  as  his 
other  y^ork^. 

la  private  life.  Dr.  Paley  is  said  to  have  had  nothing 
of  the  philosopher.  He  entered  into  little  amusements 
with  a  degree  of  ardour  which  formed  a  singular  con- 
tjcast  with  the  superiority  of  his  mind.  He  was  fond  oC 
cpqipany,  which  he  had  extraordinary  powers  of  entejc- 
tfi^ning ;  nor  was  he  at  any  time  more  happy,  than  wheq- 
qommunicating^the  pleasure  he  could  give  by  exerting  his. 
talepts  of  wit  i^nd  humour.  No  man  was  ever  more  be- 
loyed  by  his  partiqular  friends,  or  returned  their  ^fFectipit 
with  greater  sincerity  and  ardour.  That  such  a  man^^  atid 
sjacb  a  writer,  shoiUd  wt  have  been  promoted  to  the  ben^^b 
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of  bislio^s,  has  been  considered  as  not  vety  creditable  to 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  Mr.  Pitt  recommended  him  to  his  majesty  some  years 
ago  for  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  that  an  6pposition  wai 
made  from  a  very  high  quarter  of  the  church,  which  ren* 
dered  the  recommendation  ineffectual.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  a  striking  proof  of  Mr.  Pitt's  KberaHty ;  for,  according 
to  his  biographer,  Dr  Paley  frequently  indnlged  in  sar- 
castic and  disrespectful  notice  of  that  celebrated  states-^ 
man.  What  truth  may  be  in  this,  or  what  justice  in  the? 
complaints  of  his  friends,  we  shall  not  in(^uire.  t/udginig^ 
from  his  writings,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regret,  witb 
them,  that  he  had  not  higher  preferment;  but,  Contem*' 
plating  his  character,  as  given  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liaoi  Paley,  D.  D.  by  George  Wilson  Mead  ley,*'  we  must 
rather  wonder  .that  he  had  so  much.  It  will,  however^  be 
universally  acknowledged,  that  no  author  ever  wrote  mot6 
pleasingly  on  the  subjects  he  has  treated  than  Dr.Pal^y. 
The  force  and  terseness  of  his  expressions  are  not  less* 
admirable  than  the  strength  of  his  conceptions  ;  anid  there 
is  both  in  his  language  and  his  notions  a  peculiarity  of  man- 
ner^ stamped  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  which  will  per- 
petuate the  reputation  of  his  works.' 

PALFIN  (John),  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  was  born  atr 
Ghent  in  Flanders  in  1649;  and,  being  mtule  anatotnist 
and  reader  in  surgery  in  that  city,  was  much  distitigdished 
liy  his  lecthres  as  well  as  practice,  and  wrote  upon  several 
subjects  with  learning  and  judgment.  He  died  at  Ohent^ 
about  eighty  years  old,  in  1730.  He  paid  various  visits 
to  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
qaaintance  with-  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  his  tikne^' 
profited  by  their  discoveries,  and  was  himself  the  inventor 
of  some  instruments.  His  first  publication  was  a  *^  System 
of  Osteology,'*  in  Flemish,  which  he  afterwards  translated 
into  French,  and  which  was  often  reprinted.  In  1708;  he 
published  his  <^  Description  Anatomique  des  Parties  de  la 
Femme  qui  servent  a  la  Generation,"  together  with  Li- 
cetus'  treatise  on  monsters,  and  a  description  of  one  born 
at  Ghent  in  1703.  In  1710,  he  printed  his  ^^Anatomie 
Cbirurgicaie,  ou  description  exacte  des  Parties  du  Corps 
humait^,  avec  des  remarques  utiles  aux  Chirurgiens  dans 


i  *  Uf^  bf  Meadley G«iit.  Maj^.  vol  LVIL  LVIII.  LXll,  LXXY.  and 
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la  pratique  de  leur  art,**  in  Frencli;  and  in  171'8;;i'e-» 
printed  it  in  Flemish.  It  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  work, 
and  was  republished  after  bis  death,  in  Franf;e,  Itftly,  and 
Germany.  Pa^fin  also  translated  the  treatise. of  Anthony 
Petit  on  .  ^^  Diseases  of  the  Eyes/'  into  Flemish,  adding 
several  other  tracts  on  the  same  subject.  * 

PALINGENIUS  (Marcellus),  an  Italian  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Stellada, 
in  Ferrara,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Po.  We  are  told  by 
9ome,  that  his  true  name  was  Pietro  Angelo  Manzollj,  of 
which  '*  Marcello  Palingenio"  is  the  anagram  *.  He  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  ^^  Zodiacus  Vitae,'*  a  poem  in  twelve 
books,  dedicated  to  Hercules  II.  of  Este,  duke  of  Fecrai-av 
Some  say  he  was  physician  to  that  prince,  but  this  will  ad-« 
mit  of  a  doubt ;  at  least  it  is  certain  he  was  not  so  when  he 
wrote  the  dedication  to  his  *^  Zodiac.''  This  poem,  oiv 
^hich  he  had  employed  several,  years,  brought  hijn  into 
trouble,  vas  it  contained  many  sarcastic  attacks  on  mqaka 
and  church-abuses ;  and  his  name  therefore  appears  in  the 
5^  Index  librorum  probibitorum,"  as  a  Lutheran  heretic  of 
the  first  class,  and  as  an  impious  author.  It  is  thought,  be! 
<;arries  too  far  the  objections  of  libertines  ^nd  scoffers  at 
religion ;  otherwise  bis  work  is  interspersed  with  judicious; 
maxima,  and  some  have  considered  it  as  a  truly  philo$o- 
phical  satire  against  immorality  and  prejudice.  In  the 
close  of  the  dedication,  he  declares  himself  a  good  catholic, 
so  far  as  to  submit  all  bis  opinions  to  the  censure  of  thi» 
church ;  and  this  declaration  might  perhaps  have  secured 
him  against  the  inquisition,  had  the  aflair  related  only  ta 
some,  particular  tenet;  but  it  could  not  acquit  him  of  that 
impiety,  which  Palingenius  was,  not  without  reason,  sus* 
]>ected  to  teach. .  In  his  thir4  book,  for  instance,  be  in- 
e^ilcates  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  without  the  least  reserve. 
He. published  this  book  in  1536,  and  again  at  Basils  m 
1537  tjT  and  seems  not  to  have  lived  long  after  that  date.^ 
Qyraldus,  who  wrote  about  1543,  relates,  that,  after  his 
burial,  his  body  was  ordered  to  be  dug  up,  in  order  to  be 


*  Perhaps  PalingeniuB  is  not  Ibe 
n»me  of  his  family,  bnt  that  name 
turned  into.  Greek,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  , 

f  It  wiu  also  published  under  this 
title,  <*  Paliogenii  Marcelii  Zodiacus 
Tte  emendatus  etaoctus,  Rott  1722^? 


a  French  translation,  by  M.  de  la  Mon» 
nerie,  was  printed  in  Holland  in  1731  j; 
and  again  with  notes  in  1733.  An 
imitation  of  it  was  written  by  Barthius^ 
and  entitled,  **  Zodiacus  wWm  Chrifti^ 
an«,"  Ice.  Francf.  1623,  8vo,  and  ane^ 
tber  in.  French  by  M.  de  Rimre* 


^  Moreri.— Eloy.  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicine. 
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hixrnt ;,  which  execution  was  prevented  .by  the  duchess  of 
Ferrara,  who,  it  is  tbougbt^  bad  received  him  at  her  court 
among  the  Lutherans. ' 

PALIS SY  (Bernard  de),  an  ingenious  artist,  was  bora 
at  Agen  in  France,  about  1524.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
common  labourer,  and  was  also  employed  in  surveying. 
Though  destitute  of  education,  he  was  a  very  accurate  ob« 
siprver  of  nature ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  surveys, v  be  con^* 
ceived  the  notion  that  France  had  been  formerly  covered 
by  the  sea^  and  propagated  his  opinion  at  Paris,  against  a 
ho$t  of  opponents,  with  the  greatest  boldness.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  heresy.  For  several  years  after,  he 
employcid  himself  in  trying  different  experiments,  in  order 
to  discover  the  method  of  painting  in  enamel*  But  some 
person  presenting  him  with  a  beautiful  cup  of  that  kind  of 
stone-ware  called  by  the  French  faience^  because  it  was 
first  manufactured  in  a  city  of  Italy  called  Faenxa^  the 
'  sight  of  this  cup  inflamed  him  with  an  insurmouatable  de- 
sire to  discover  the  method  of  applying  enamel  to  stone- 
ware. At  this  time  be  was  ignorant  of  even  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  of  pottery,  nor  was  there  any  person  within 
bis  reach  fropi  whom  he  could  procure  inn>rmation.  His 
experiments  were,  therefore,  unsuccessful,  and  he  wasted 
his  whole  fortune,-  and  even  injured  his  health,  without 
gaining  his  object  Still  he  gave  it  up  only  for  a  time| 
and  when  a  few  years  of  industry  and  frugality  bad  put  it 
in  bis  power,  he  returned  to  his  project  with  more  ardour 
than  ever.  The  same  fatigues,  the  same  sacrifices,  the 
same  expences  were  incurred  a  second  time,  but  the  re* 
suit  was  different.  He  discovered,  one  after  another,  the 
whole  serie9  of  operations,  and  ascertained  the  method  of 
applying  enamel  to  stone-ware,  and  of  niaking  earthen* 
ware  superior  to  the  best .  of  the  Italian  manufacture.  He 
was  now  treated  with  respect,  and  considered  as  a  man  of. 
genius.  The  court  of  France  took  him  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  enabled  him  to  establish  a  manufact6ry,  where 
the  manufacture  of  the  species  of  stone- ware  which  he  had. 
invented  was  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection.  The  only* 
i)sprovement  which  was  made  upon  it  afterwards  in  France, 
was  the  application  of  different  colours  upon  the  enamel, 
and  imitating  the  paintings  which  had  been  executed  long 
before  on  porcelain  vessels.    This  improvement  scarcely 

>    ^  Gen.  Hict-^liforeii   . 
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dates  farther  back  than  thirty  or  forty  years.     It  was  first 
put  in  practice  by  Joseph  Hanon,  a  native  of  Strasbourg, 
and  was  suggested  by  a  German,  who  sold  io  Hanon  thef 
method  of  composing  the  colours  applied  upon  the  por- 
celain of  Saxony.     These  vessels  were  soon  aftier  super-* 
sediedby  the  Queen*s  wire  of  the  cdebrated  Wedgewood,' 
which  both  in  cheapness,  beauty,  and  elegance  of  form, 
far  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared  ih^ 
Europe.  . 

'  After  Palissy  had  thus  succeeded  in  his  favourite  object,* 
he  pursued  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  applied  hiskndw-^ 
Icidge  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.,*  He  was  the  fii'st' 
person  who  formed  a  collection  of  natural  history  at  Pariis,* 
upon  which  be  gave  lectures  at  thcf  rate  of  half  a  crowii* 
^ach  person,  a  hrge  sum  for  that  period,  but  he  eriterefl '. 
into  an  obligationto  return  the  money  four-fold,  prbvided^. 
it  were  found  that  he  taught  any  thing  that  proved  false.' 
In  15'6'3  he  printed  at  Rochelle  "  Recepte  veritable  par' 
laqiielte  tons  les  hommes  de  la  France  pourrbnt  apprendre  '. 
a  augmenter  leur  tresors,'*  &c.  which,  after  hii  deaths' 
ii^as  reprinted  under  the  title  of  **Moyen  de  devenir  riche,**' 
in  i  vols.  8vo.     In  1580  he  published"  Discours  admfra- 
ble  de  la  Nature  des  Eaux,  et- Fontaines,  de  Metatfx,  des* 
Solsj  des  Saline,  des  Pierres,  des  Terres,"  &c.     This  work  * ' 
was  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  then   existing  state  6f ' 
knowledge,  and  in  it  he  first  taught  the  ttue  theory  of  , 
springs^  and  asserted  that  fossil-shells  were  real  sea* shells 
deposited  by  the  Waters  of  the  ocean.     He  also  pointed  out 
the' u^e  of  marie  a'nd  of  lime  in  agrictilture. 

Palissy  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1590  :    he^  was  of 
tbfe  protestant  religion,  and  was  sometimes  threatened  on 
that 'account.     His  reply  to  Henry  the  flld.  deserves  to  be* 
commemorated.     **  If,"  says  the  king,  "  you  do  not  change' 
3roli'r  reWgiorty  I  shall  6e  compelled  to  give  yt>u  up  to  the' 
poWer  of  your  enemies."     ^*  Sire,"  said  '  PalisSy,  •**  yoiH 
have  often  said  that  you  pitied  me,  but  I  must*  n(^w  ptty\ 
yotr,  for  your  expression  of  *  I  shall  be  compelled;*  giv^; 
me  leave  tp  tell  yo\ir  majesty,  that  it  is  not  in  youf  powe^*  * 
to  compel  a  potter' to  bend  his  knee  before  the  im^ges^ 
wbit'h  he  fabricates."     His  memory  'is  still  respected 'iti* ' 
France,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  lifeV* 
waspublished  at  Paris?  in  1777,  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,-*tO;*' 

}  Morerl.'^Dict  Hiii.— Baldwin's  Literary  Journal,  toI.  I.  • 
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PALLADINO  (James)^  known  aim  hj  the  name  of 
James  de  Teraino,  from  the  city  where  1m  was  born  in 
1349,  chose  the  eccleinastical .  profesMoa,  was  sucoes- 
tively  archbishop  of  Tareiito,  Florence,  and  Spolelto,  had 
the  adiainistratipa  of  the  duchy  for  pope  Alexander  Y.  and 
John  XXIII.  and  was  sent  as  legate  into  Poland  in  14 17^ 
wher^  he  died  the  same  year.  He  wrote  some  forgottea 
wosks  enumerated  by  Marchand,  but  is  most  known  by  bis 
feligioiis  romance,  entitled  **  J.  de  Teramo  compendium 
perbreve,  consolatio  Peccatoram  ouncnpatum,  et  apud  non- 
^los  Bdial  Tooitatuia ;  id  est,  Processus  Luciferi  contra 
Jesum,**  Attsb.  14711,  fol.  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  first  edition  is  not  in  German,  and  published  without  a 
date.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  amply  described  both  in  the  **  Bib-* 
Itotheca  3penoetiaoa,V  and  Mareband  has  discussed  the 
history  of  the  work  at  great  length.  It  was  reprinted  se« 
yf^nX  times  since  in  the  fifteeoth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  in  a'coUeetion  entitled.  ^*  Processus  juris  joco«serii,*' 
Hanoviee,  1611,  8¥Oy  which  contains  likewise  <Hhe  Pro«» 
cess  of  Satan  against  the  Virgin^''  by  Barthole,  and  *^  Les 
Arr^  d*  Amour.**  Peter  Farget,  an  Augustine,  has  trans« 
kited  ^^  Belial*s  triar*  into  French,  Lyojus,  14S5,  4to,  printed 
oftffii  sincei  in  the  same  form.  It  has  also  been  published 
under  the  name  of  James  d'Aocharano^  and  Jias  ii^.one 
ferm  or  other  been  translated  into  most  of  .the  £uropean 
ktaguages.* 

PALLADIO  (ANi>a£W)t^  a  celebrated  Italian  architect^ 
iais  born  in  1 5 18  at  Vicenza  iu  Lombardy.  As  soon  as  he 
had  learned  the  principles  of  art  from  Trissino^  the  cele* 
brated  poet,  who  was  his  townsman,  he  went  to  Romet 
and  apfdying  himself  with  great  diligence  to  study  the  an* 
eieat  monuments,  h^  entered^ into  the  spirit  of  their,  arcbi* 
teds,  and  formed  hb  taste  upoa  them.  On  bis  return  he 
was  employed  to  construct  various  edifices,  andobMiined 
great  reputadqo  throughout  Italy,  which  abounds  in  monu«^ 
ipents  of  his  skilU  parcical vly  the  palace  Foscari,  at  Ve*- 
moe,  and  the  OlymtMc  theatre  at  Vicenza,  where  he  died 
ia  1530.  He  excelled  likewise  in  the  theory  of  his  art, 
ip.  appears  by  his  piiblactftions,  whicii  are  still  in  the  highest 
vqiiitation.  .His  ^rst  was  his  treatise  oa  arohst^ture>  *^  I 
^aattro  libri  dell*  Architettum,'*  Venice,  1570..   This  haa 

been  often  reprinted,  and  our  country  has  the  merit  of  a 

«...  ■  -  •         ■  .        " 

.1  Mmniuuid.— I/Avoct't  Diet.  Hiit'>-BiU.  'Spcaeerima,  'vol.  III.-p;  Hl'-% 
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urery  splendid  edktbn,  publiihed  at  Loridon  in   171*5'/ if» 

iLnglish,  Italian,  and  French,  2  or  3  vo|6v.  foL     Tbis^  edi<« 

tioDy  published  by  Leoqi,  is  enriched  wiib' the  niost>aliir 

able  of  the  notes  which  I  m go  Jones  wrote  on  bis  copy  of 

the  original,  now  in  the  library  of  Worcester  college,  Ox^ 

;ford.     A  French  edition  of  the  London  one  was  published 

by  Nic«  da  Bois,  at  the  Hague  in  1726,  2  vols.  fol. ;  andiin 

1740,  one  nwch  enlarged  in  Italian  and  French,  at  Venice/ 

•5  vols.  foL  '  This  has   been   mone   recently  followed  hy 

Scamozzi's  fine  edition  in  Italian  and  French,  printed  at 

Vicenza,  1776^—83,  4  vols.  fol.     In  1730,  our  countryman^ 

lord  Burlington,  printed  an  elegant  work,  entitled  ^'  Fa-% 

briche  antiche  designate  da  Andrea  Palladio,  e  dale  ialuiee 

da  Kiceardo  Conte  de  Burlington^"  fol.     This  GollectioA* 

of  Paliadio's  designs  is  very  scarce,  as. the  noble  editoi? 

printed  only  :a  limited  number  of  copiea  lor  hiis  frieudau 

Palladio  also  composed  a  small  work,  entitled  ,^^  Le  Aotw 

cbita  di  Roma,"  not  printed  till  after  bis  deatbv    He  illus*< 

trated  CsDsar^s  ^^Commentaries,"  by  annexing  to.Badelli?A 

translation  pf  that  work,  a  prefsice  on  tbe  aiihtary  systeob 

of  the  Romans,  with  copper-plates,  designed,  for  the  most 

part,  by  bis  two  sons,  Leooida  and  Orazio,  who  bpth  died^ 

soon   aften     Palladio  was  modest  in  regard   to  his  own> 

merits  but  he  was  the  friend  to  all  .men  of  talents.;  his? 

memory  is .  bigUy  honoui*ed  >by   the   votaries  of  the  finer 

arts.^  and  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  taste  have  giyeol 

bim  the  appellsitiioh  of  the  Raphael  of  architects.  ^ .'- .  .  n 

'.   PALLADIUSy  bishop  of  Helenopolis  inBitfaynta,  and' 

afterwards  x>fAspona^  was  .byaiation  a  Galatian^  and  bom 

^bout  the  year.  368  at  Gappadocia.     He«  became  an  an*^ 

eboret  in  tbe  mountain  of  Nebria^in  the  year. 388,  and.  was 

Bia^e  abisfaop  in  the  year  401.     This  prelate  was  a  steady* 

friend  to  St.  John  Cbi^sostom,  wbom  he  never  forsook' 

during  the  tin^ie  of  his  persecution,  nor  even  in  his.exile«r 

He  went  to  Rome,  some  t^me  after  tbe  deatfa^of  that  saUit^^ 

and  at  tbe  request,  of  Lausus,  governor  of  Cappadocra^ 

composed  tbe  history  of  the  Anchorets,  or  Hermits, ,  and; 

entitled  it  ^^  Lausiaca,'?  after  the  name  of  fthat  lord,  to 

wbom  he  dedicated  it  in  the  year.  420,  w.ben  it  was  written  ;fv 

being  tbenin  the  20th  year  of  bis  episcopacy,  and. 53d  ofr 

his  age.     Palladius  was  accused  of  being  an  Origenistji 

»    .  .    ■       •        '  '         '      .  *  ■ 

I  landi  Hist.  Litt.    d'ltolie,  vol.  ivi— Hutton*i  Diet.— Dicti  Hist^--Ilee»'«' 
C!^dopfl»]ia.->-Srunet't  Manuel  da  Ltbrair«»    .      ,  ^  .■    -  ,.-.  ■•..>.! 
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i>^csause  be  does  not  speak  very  favourably  of  ^.  Jerbttie^ 
Und  was  intimately  connected  •  with  Ruffinud}  but  perbaps 
no  good  proof  can  be  drawn  thence  of  bis  Origenisoi.  He 
bad  been  the  disciple  of  Evagrias  of  Pontus,  and  was  even 
suspected  to  adhere  to  tbe  sentiments  of  Pelagius.  H« 
died  in  the'  fifth  centui^^  but  whiat  year  is-  not  known; 
His  *' History''  was  published  in  Greek  by  Meursiiis,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1619,  arid  in  Latin  in  the  <*  Bibliotheca 
Patrum  f  *  but  be  seems  not  to  have  been  tbe  writer  of  the 
'^  Life  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  Greek  and  Latin/  by 
M*  Bigot/'  printed  in  1 68a.  ^ 

PALLAS  (Peter  Simon),  a  celebrated  naturalist,  th^ 
son  of  Simon  Pallas,  professor  of  surgery  at  Berlin,  was 
b0rn  in  that  city,  Sept.  22,  1741,.  and  educated  at  first 
under  private  tutors,  who  spoke  with  astonishment  of  the 
progresii  he  made.  .  So  early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  hi^ 
age,  be  entered  upon  a  course  of  lectures  on  medicine  and 
the  branches  connected  with  it ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
was  enabled  to  read  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  anatomy. 
Yet  while  thus  occupied  in  his  professional  labours,  he^ 
fennd  leisure  to  prosecute  the  study  of  insects,  and  other 
classes  of  zoology,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  very  early 
conceived  a  predilection,  and  in  which  he  particularly  ex* 
ceiled.  In  the  autumn  of  1758  be  went  to  the  university 
of  Halle,  and  in  1759  to  Gottingen;  and  during  his  r^si^ 
dence.at  the  latter,  among  other  ingenious  researches,  hia 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  worms  wl^ich  breed  in  the  in«^ 
lestine»«  This  produced  a  treatise  entitled  <'  De  infestis 
tiventibus  intra  viventia,''  in  which  he  has  with  sirigdlar 
Accuracy  described  those  wbrola  which  are  found  in  the^ 
human  body. 

In  July  1760  be  went  to  Leyden,  and  situdied  under  AU 
binus,  Gaubius,>and  Miisehenbroeck ;  and  in  Decembeif 
took  his  doetor^s  degree,  on  which  occasion  his  inaugural 
disser^tation  had  for  its  subject  bis  dissertation  on  worms; 
witb  new  experiments:  During  his  stay  at  Leyden,  natti'^ 
ral  bist^ry  became  his  predominant  passion.^  He  employed 
all  the  time^  he  could  steal  from  his  professional  studies  in 
tiskrng'tbe  ^public  and  private  cabinets  of  natural  history,^ 
irith  which  Leyden  abounded,  aiid  was  particularly  charmed 
with  the  ccrflection  of  Gronovius,  which  h^  repeatedly  exa^ 

^  Dopiik-^Moreri.— Lardner's  Vfotkt.^rK^a.^e,  vol.  I«— Saxii  Oaojnaft  vihen 

are  otlutn  of  th«  naine, 

..... 

^  2 
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ttit^^*  Haifing  tisite4  th^  priiicipal  ^^e#  of  UolUuif  h^ 
jurrived  at  London,  is  July  176ji,  The  prif)cipa(  iptepiibn 
pf  bis  journey  tp  £nglaQ4  wa$  to  improve  his  l^opwMgf  in 
^edi^in^  ai[id  surgeiyi  and  to  iMsp^Gt  i\ie  ho»fJLtak^  UHf 
was  nqvf,  hov^eyer,  fp  m^ucb. absorbed  ip  hiBp^i^Q  fo^  Mr 
tural  bjs^ory,  that  be  negl^ot^d  €?^iy  o^icr  pcMui^  itfid 
gav^  hifl(iself  t9tai)y  i^.tQ  this  favoprit^  l^ranch  of  4oi«i\ciB(. 
At  this  jui>cture9  b\9  zeal  waS:  $o  ardent»  \hn%  B,(pSfh^v\x^ 
pafsf,d  the  day  in  cuf ious)y  exiaf»ining  the  vsmtious  colkcf 
lions  in  nati^r^l  bistoryi  and  peruat^  th^  principal  bo^ks 
be  could  procure  on  that  subject,  he  vfoul^  iTeqaein.tIy  eiHf 
plqy  tb^  g<reater  part  of  tbf^  nightf  ^^d  occasionally  even 
|ivt^ole  nights  togi^tbar,  whenever  ha  met  with  new  puhli* 
Rations  tba(  either  awakened  his  cpfiosity  of  int^enfed  hii 
researches.  With  a  vi^w  oC  extending  his:  infpr|aatiQti  in 
ibis  departjmenti  be  took  sey^rfd Journeys  to  the  ^ei^-coast^ 
f^od  particularly  in  Sussex* 

Being  at  length  sujimponed  by  bis  fathef  to.  retuim  to 
Eferliu,  be  quitted  London, lyitb  regre(  in  th^^  l|^tti»r  end  of 
April  l:7G2|  and  repaired  to  Ifafwich  in  or4er  to  etliharl 
for  JUqlla^d.  9eing  there  fortuoalely  detuned  9a#^dayift 
by  cpEVtf^ry  ^vi«ds^  b?  embNPaced  |bfi  oppojTtmiJty  of  exa^ 
oi^nipg  the  s^a-cpa^t,  aj^d  collecting,  a  fari^^ty  of  mmtine 
productions.  On  the.  I3|h  pf  H^y  be  hf^i^A  in  Holkod^ 
i^nd  passing  ^brofigb  tl^ i|^gA9>  L^yden,  i^nd  An\Htr^SgLm, 
Ife  cpntiniij^d  bis  route  tbiroiigh  the  Circki  <?f  Wie«l^{d)alil^ 
«nd  arrivpd  at  Berlin  o/i  the  i$2th  of  J.ujif^ 

Previously*  to.  bi^  comoi^pciiig  prfcliceir  \$^  father  $enl 
him  to  Hanpyer  for  tbfii  piirpp^  of  pro^^ri^g  tho.  ppsi  Of 
surgeon  in  the  alUpd  ^r^y ;  bu(  a%  uj¥>r)  bfs  ^rriyal  in  thai 
city,  in  the  month  of  July,  peace  was  on  the  point  ipf  heing 
coiicludfsd,  hft  r^ivfj^fd  |o  ^erli^t  !vb^e  he  pawe4v«l.  y^ar, 
chiefly  in  pr^sparing  tQitterials>fo^  »  f^fatui^  lQ$octOirul9 
Marchica/' or  f^  descriptipii  pf  the  insects  iq  the  i^ftfdt^f 
Brand/^nburg,  Having  at  lei^gth  pr^avail^d  upop  bis.  fath^ 
IP  let  him  settle  in  |Ioll^nd^  be  topk  i)p  bis  residon<^  At  thf» 
]^i^ue,  and  his  reputatkMi  a^i  a  oaiin  of  science  iwasif  by* 
.  thi;  time^  so  well  estabflisibed)  that  hp  y^a^  the  ^aine  yei^f^  . 

elected  fellow  of  thp  Royal  Soci^fy  of  Lpodoo ;  atid  in  libQ 
.  following  year  inember  of  the  Ac^^mie  dps  Cprieua^  (k^  In 
Kature ;  to  both  of  which  spcie^ip^  h^  b^^d  previppsly  setil 
very  interesting  and  ingenious  papers. 
•  The  intimacy  he  now  eontra^ted  with  the  most  celebrated 
naturalists  in  Holland^  and  particularly  with 'those  bflbe 
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H«gn«,  Wbo'had  jbst  4>egiiti  fcb  forth  vUt^enty  cioSietjr ;  th^ 
fre^  ac(^ji§  Mrbteh  he  hM  to  the  tt^uinuin  of  the  [»riho<$  6f 
Otiti^e)  smd  6&6r'cbriou<  esbinets ;  the  systetnatie  cata4 
It^jlWsDrthtHNI  cbllecitiotis  tbit  be  dfew  up,  and  slbrieral  of 
ii4iiob  he  gave  id  thb  ptiblto;  oon^ikmed  td  ^rahce  bib 
indwlii^ige  bf  the  prbdoctietif  bfiiadnre  in  tU  Taripos  parte 
of  the  gtoif^^  iTttd  eifuttled  him  to  c otieot  Mcb  mat»r'ials  asi 
g^T)^  biftb  te  tbbie  aeebrace  eofan^ositiotfft  <in  ^oology^ 
which  ha^  detbrtedty  diAiifgiifehed  him  «b  the  fiht  z6ol6^ 
gin  of  eim^ye.  Om  o)F  bis Qa^lfeit  work-in  ibis  brikiKh  of 
tfciettde,  ithich  tKtidcrred  -hi&i  eminently  bdnffspicooQs,  wsi 
hii  <<  EleMhtii  fiE<tt)|Ay|et^tiV.''  M  4  dedieation  pAs6ied 
to  his  ^<  Mi&d^llftfiea  Keotogioa/*  pul^tiihed  in  the  ^amb 
^6ar,  th6  ttbihor  }«j^s  before  tb^  prinde  of  Orange  a  plan 
tot  d  vdyage  t6  tbe  Cape  of  tjoed  ilope,  tni  to  the  dthev 
Dbteh  setttedients  in  the  SMit  Ihdiei^  and  wbicb,  impelled 
by  his  Wonted  ardent  feir  sreibntific  kno^tedge,  he  offered 
to  undertake 'a»d  ^nperintend.  Tbid  prcgeet  ims  strongly 
vecomffleiifded  t^y  G'aubiqs, .  and  approv^  by  Utik  prince } 
bdi  was^tevented  fipm  bein^  carried  into  exiicQtiah  by 
ibe  author^i  father ;  Who  ftol  oiyly  refused  his  consent  td 
his  taldiig  ^tieb  W  distant  eKpediden^  bist  even  re<?alled  bhii 
to  Berlin  2  in  eliedleAtd^  lo  his  fatfaer-s  wishes^  but  with 
g^reat  r^heUtloe,  he  quitted  Hollahd  in  Nov^olber  1966. 

OnbisrbtQVtK^eBeilih  (tsontinno(e^  IVir;  Cox^  from  whose 
lAgenio^  tvdvelfe  tfaeiie  pariicrolars  ai<e  exti^ed),  his  only 
eousblatid^i!  in  bebg  separated  from  his  Mefads  in  HoHand, 
and  in  hs^tifig  Idst  190  fiiiny  dppertuiiitiesiif  improving  him^ 
seiif  In  Aatdrul  faiistei'y^  uocisisted  in  petting  inU)  order  Urn 
numerous  materials  be  bad  collected,  and  die  obser^ationa 
he  was  inee^iahtlV  d>aking^  'aod  ih  giving  them  co  the  piib- 
Be.  He  bad,  l^meve)',  featcely  begnu  te  pabKsh  inis 
"  Spicilegia  Zbologfca/'  <>efo^  he  was  intited  by  theTem- 
press  t3aPtharine  t).  to  accept  of  tbe  professc^rsbip  of  natural 
history  in  the  Impefial  Academy  of  8eieneeii  ^t  St.  Peters-! 
tturgh.  Altboogb  in  thtft  iffstaiYce  bis  fa^h^r  (ind  relatione 
agalti  refused  their  t&s'sent ;  yet  die  aei^ibr^s  ard^eiit  zeii  for 
bis  favourite  ti^ien^e^  joined  to  an  irresistible  cieslre  to  visit 
regions  so  iittte  e!!tpl<$red,  indneedbifm,  withputamomehtfii 
Keshatidny  to  a^oede  to  the  invrcatioh,  and  to  hasten  his  de-^' 
paitere  fot*  a  eonntr5^  v^bere  bis  oorkisity  was  so  likely  tor 
be  amply  graiiifled.  H^  aocrordii^Fy  quitted  Berliti  iti  June 
i^Bi,  hod  krrived  at  Pete)sbin|^ofr  tlie  loih  bf  AogUsl. 

Ite-  made^his  ^|^a#aA«e  among  tM  &«ii»i!aibs  ai'  a  drittdal 
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period.  The  empress  had  already  ordered  the  Academ?f 
of  Sciences  to  send  astronomers  into  yariotis  parts  of  tbel 
Kussian  empire,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
suH'S  disk  in  1769.  Being>  just  returned  from  a  voyagei 
^own  the  Volga,  and  from  visiting  the  interior  provinces 
of  European  Russia,  she  bad  perceived  the  deficiencies  of 
ihe  topographical  and  geographical  accounts,  and  ankici-^ 
pated  the  advantage  of  deputing  learned  and  .skilful  men  to^ 
visit  the  distant  provinces  of  her  extensive  dominions.  For 
this  purpose  Catharine  had  directed  the  academy  to  send^ 
in  company  with  the  astronomers,  the  most  s^ble  naturalists 
and  philosophers.  Pallas  instantly  offered  to  accompany 
this  expedition ;  and  was  as  /eagerly  accepted.  -  He  was 
immediately  charged  with  drawing  out  general  iQstructions 
for  the  naturalists,,  and  was  gratified  with  the.  choice  of  hia 
associates.  To  him.was  submitted,  at  his  own  request,  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the  east  of  the^  Volga,  and  to-^ 
wards  the  extreme  parts  of  Siberia ;  and  he  was  the  most 
calculated  for  ttiat  expedition,  as  the  elder  Gmelin,  who 
bad  been  his  precursor  in  those  regions,  had  almqst  en«; 
tirely  neglected  the  zoology  off  those  remote .  districts, 
Pallas  employed  the  winter  previous  to  his  departure  in 
forming  a  systematic,  catalogue  of  the  animals  in  the  cabi->. 
net  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  putting  into  order  the 
celebrated  collection  of  professor  Breyn  of  Dantzic,  lately 
purchased  by  .prince  Orlof ;  in  preparing  for  the  press  six 
ijumbers  of  his  '^  Spicilegia  Zoologica,''  which  were  printed 
during  his  absence,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Martin  ;  and 
in  forming  the  neciessary  arrangements  and. notices  for  hisk 
intended,  expedition. 

At  length,  in.  June  1768,  he  quitted  Petersburg,  iti: 
company  with  Messrs.  Falk,  Lepekin,  and  Guldenstadt,  a& 
bis  associates ;  passeld  through  Moscow,  Vlodimir,  Kasiw 
mof,  Murom,  Arsamas,  to  Casan  ;  and  haying  examined 
great  part  of  that  province,  wintered  at  Simbirsk.  From 
thence  be  departed,  in  March  of  the  following  year ;  and 
penetrated  through  Samara  and  Orenburg,  as  farasGnrief, 
Sa  small  Russian  fortress,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yaik  or  Ural.  There  he  examined  the  confines  of  Kalmuo 
Tartary,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
xeturning  through  the  province  of  Orenburg,  passed  th« 
seeond  winter  at  Ufa.  After  several  expeditions  in  the  ad<>^ 
jacept  parts  of  that  province,  he  left  Ufa  on  the  16tb  of 
May  1770;    pfQsecut;ed  his  route  through  the  Uratian 
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li«biiiiUto8.W  :C^tbaii«(6ilbQ«fgb  ;  V  ttiines  of  \hat 

district I'-pyoCiefededtO'Tebdliabinik^  a  stnairfohressin  the 
goirertinientof  Ontubnrgf;  and  in  Deeember  made  Uu  ex-^ 
€iuftioiy*M  fir-fts  Tobolsk.    Thie  nextj^ear  he'Was  employed 
in  trams^ng  the  AJtai-moutiUins,  and  in  tracing  tbe  course 
iif/theIftisaup>toOtt)sfeand  Koly van  j  where  having  in- 
spected the  celebtaiced'iiltier  niines^  b^  made  for  Tonislc^ 
and  finished  tliac yeay^sesptiditioti^at  Krasik>yarsk/  a  Ifowii 
upon  tfae¥eniaeL  ilivithalt  place^  (Mtuated  gfnlyin  56«  norfH 
]Lillttude>:  the  ooldwlis*^  tti«0no^,>tbait  tte't^arned  prbfessoi^ 
was^iivfl;f>ess  to  the  ivftturai  freezing  ^of  '(jlit&ksilver ;  frbich 
mmobs  ^fxh^nootfehont ,  he '  has  :  minoteiy*  *  described.     Front 
Kr^onoyarsk  he  iswied'  6n  >tfae  7ch  of  Marcb^  1772 ;  afnd 
proceedwrd  ^by*  Irkutsk^  and-  Bmoss  the  is^ke  fi»ikal/  td 
Udinsk,  Selengtnsk^  a^idKiakta,.- where  the  trade  between 
Russia  and  Chinais^prinoipally  carried  on.^  •  Having  peti^^' 
trated  >  into  that  past  ofiJDauriaiiftjIi^eh  is  sitnated  in'tl^e 
sottth-ea8teranK>6i!*parD  <rf  Siberia^  he- jodrneyed*  between 
tberivers  ^D^odaand  AT^goon,.:ai7  no  great/distdfnoe  frdnt 
the  Amoor ;  thence  tracing  the  lines  'which  separate'  the 
Russian  enpireifrqai  tbeiMdngul  border  d^ependent  lipon 
Cbinay  be  recumed  to  iSeiengiosk,  and  again/  Wintered  atf 
Kea»ai^a|»k.  .  in!  tbe  anmiDer  of  17X3   be  Yf^ited  Tara^- 
Yaitsk^^^nd  Aalracan^  and  jcoochided.^his  .route  for  that 
3&€sr  at  Teariixinri  atiowrn  upon'tbe'Vol^a:4fpba»  whence -he 
eoatinued'his' journey  ip  the  easuingi  spring ;  and  arrived 
at  .Petersburg  on  the  Mtho£  SxAy^'UJi^  afceir  an  absence 
of  six^yiearsi  •' -    '-''•«  ■■•  i---"-     •.>    *•.  .i- 
'   The  account  ofi'tbiss  extensivfi''^nd  interesting  tour  was 
published  by  Dr.'Paiiaa  in  fit^s^ Volumes,  4to^  wivich  greatly 
extepded  his '  fame,  •  and  ^tablisbed  bis  character;    ^'b& 
author^  in  this:  valuable  work^  bas^enee^ed' into  a  geit]|^gra^ 
phicdl  and  topographical  description:  of  the  provin^ds,^ 
towxfs, .  and  villages,  whtcbi  be  visiited  in-  bis  tour,  atrcofn-^' 
pinied  with  an  aeeiirate  detail  of  their  antiqnitiety^  history,' 
prqd»otioas,  a«d  commerce*     He  has  discrimiluufed  many* 
<>f  tbe  tribes  who  wander  over  the  various  districtit,  atid  near 
theconfines  of  Siberia;-  and. specified  with  pee«itiikr  p^tiei* 
sion  their  customa,  manners,  and  languages  ^;he'  has  also' 
rendered,  his  tra^s  invaluable  to  the  na^rali^t^   by  >the 
many  important  discoveries  iu  the  animal ^  vegetable,:  and 
mi«ec9.i  kingdoms,  iwith  which.be  has  eanched  the  svibnce 
of  naioral  history.    ; 
i  ;Xw^  years' afterwairdsy.ia  1776-,  the  professor  published 
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hiUwy  aC  the  Mongul  tribics ;  in  w^ieh.  be  ibrpwa  oelr 
light  oa  ihe  |tiHiftl«  ol  a  people^  whoa»  attoe8lori.ooiiq««nd 
Biuisia,  Gbiiia>  P^sia,  aad  HiiidoOstai})  aini,  ataiomtlMa 
ooq.  period^  eftliabU»bed  pechapt  a  kilgec  empif e  than  av«r 
w^  poftsasted  bj  ai^y  iingle-fiatiiaiu  Mt.  PaUaabee^  proTte 
uiic|ttes|tioimbl]r  ibai  tin»  Maitgul  UiheB  wtt^  a  dklinlcitrafia 
from  tbe  Tariavt ;  tbali  Jtbey  differ  from  thma  in  tbaii!  iat»: 
luras^  IwigHage^  aad  'gwernuieni ;  and  resenible  them  ia 
nodiiqg  except  ifi.a  siaiilar  prc^pedatey  taa  roving  life.  H^ 
liueoded  a  decoild;  vohioie^  de«cribiog  ibdr  rtligioaaiesta^ 
blitbineiiit^  oo»sftitin^  ia:  tbe  wdr^pof  Ibe  DabtrLmtai 
]t  19  tbe  religioat^  Tbibat  aad  of  the  Mabd^hitr  sofeiaigBfc 
wbo.iKm  sit  upoa  tbe  ftfaoone  of  Cbtoa.  *  '<  A  warV'  at 
^«  Tooke,  ia  bif  RuMia,  IUn9tfai%  Iatrod<  pb  ezL  jastij 
observe^  **  that,  will  toikdi  tba  atookrof  bumaa  knowledge 
irkfa  dUcoTeries,  the  greatest  part  enliraly  new,  aad  irfaich 
no  per«OQ  but  Mr.  Pallaaif  able  la  oeamiaoieate."  Whe^ 
tber,  boiiN»¥ery  tbift  seeond .  Tokwe  ever  aaade  itt  appoMT^ 
aiifie>  webaveourdoobti.  .      i    ^ 

Jn  the  laiae^^ar  ia  whMi^Dr.  PaUae  printed  fai$  ^^  £iem 
4bw  Zoophjrfeoi^imii'^  be  also  pnUi^bed  atneatne  ubdar  tb^ 
titUl  of  *^  ISbtceilanea  Zoologies  qnibus  nor»  impximia ak« 
^^obseuna;  tnianalimki apeciea  descnhmitalv  bt  obaanra^ 
liambiiariaooibttsqiieiltuitraiitM.'^  Tbit  work  is  ia  mignmt 
fitei<wn!e  ineorpoiatad  inla^  a^snbaeqaent  pttbUoAtioiit  made 
^- neat'jEeac  on  bia  return  Ck>  Berlin,  eotiiled  ^^-SpscUegia 
Zoologica,"  and  was  continued  in  numbers,  wtJimcUuli^ 
till  11S9.  Tbe  aN>rke  of  oooDtt  fiviObn^  tbe  ilbialrious 
Frencb  zoologist,  ampigr  fittest  the  kftoiirs  of  Pallas ;  anit 
wr  countiyman  >Mh  Pmnadi  asakes  frequent  ^idkaowledgi* 
nieatft  of  bis  obligatioBs.  ta^  the  same  source^  ptilidfttl^rJy  foe 
I^  history  ol  qaadyupeds  and  arctic  adologyA  In  June  1 77% 
the  loaraed'  prcrfieaspr  readbefene  tbe  academy  of  Peieira* 
burgb^in  a  meeting  atwbicb  tbe.kingoCSwedeawas<pies«ii^ 
a  disaecfcation  ob<  tbe  formation  of  moaataios^  aad  Aebbailgaa 
wbiqh  this  gtobe  has  undengone^  more-  partioidarljr  asii^ 
appears  in  tbe  Russian  empire.  This  taneatisa*  appeared^  adi 
cqirioua  to.  Mr*  Took^^  who  was  also^  as:a  member  of^tbe- 
academy,  present  at  that  sitting,  that  b^  basTgiyen'  9  trawsM 
lation  of  it  in  bis. ^^  Russia  Illustrata.*'  In  177a  the  doftmii 
poblisbed  **  Noyss-  specials  quadrupedum  e  Glirtumoidine^'*' 
describing  numbers  of  the  .rat  genus  and  their  analamjr^ 
lu^  ITai  hebcouglit  out  '^  Sntati^vatiatpkttariiai^  msaia 
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iM»  Ffoeopii  i  Draiblof  Moseuft  ▼igmt;^'^  ai*  twldcigae  of 
ilie  fil$nu  kk  ML  Ottiid^f't  gwdetta  li*  Moacom'  His  Be# 
northern  ^oll^c^Ms  on  vwoum  mAjMii  in  gt0gfl»pti]s  n** 
Uttdt  biBtof^^  wid  «gi^ilteiiit^»  c«M  feith-'  the  mmm  year  ; 
i0  wUck  Wfere  4fMrwafeda:  added  t;ifo  oiere.  roliMiet;       . 

te  I7M  hepetfenb  timfiaoiouliQrtiamkdriof  ^ieonw 
iatectaram  praMertitar  ]i4tts$i«i  SibinciiM}ae  peculiariiiBi.*'  bk 
HNI4[  he  ptiUMled  tiie  first  ovttbor  <^  bu  <^Fl6ni  BJUsaica;'* 
a>*i|ileiMUd  mUfc^  eMKriiieAaA  thrn  eiilpteia  Caihiilriae^t  ekt 
pttteei  Abcm  tht»  period  her  an^earf  etoceiFfid'  the  Hek 
^  eoHeetttig'froai  «U  quarters  df  jdSie  f  Mbe^^a  imureraal  to* 
eiibefa»y,  tfae^eplerfkiteatlaQGe  wfaei'Mfdw  eamnittted  te 
eetf  eistlim^^  ^hteh  aeeksfattly  ler  a  tiale  retarded  his  zoo^ 
legicat  te»»archesi  fisdoaive  ef  thcae  sepdrate  ptibliea^ 
tioflsj  :hie  pvieted  in  the  aetspf  die  ianficaiai  academy  ef 
sei^iee^y  vanbtis  toei^gioal  and  bottmieatdMiertationi.     * 

Net  lofig'  aft^r  tbtt  he>  waa  diatingoidled  by  eTieeuUar 
eiark  of  ialperial 'fikmur^  in  being  appetnted  member  of 
Ibe'botitd  c(f  mifoea,  vitb  an  additional  aakry  of  ^66/.  pet 
aaouiti,.and  b^^nknired  with  the  order  of  St.  Vlodtmr,  Thd 
empieaa  alfee  p«tcbaaed  Ua  aoopleroallectien  of  natwai  hi«<i. 
tery^  ine'mnlinerygtdgrte^teriiDi^  to'tbeattthor,  and  bei 
nelirikble  to  henel£  ^be  not  onfy  gajer-  btm  five  thoiiaand 
rebtes  atMire  than  he  bed  valned  it  aty^bm  idiamied  btai  tbaa 
k  iboeid  reibain  in  bta  poaacaslen  doting  bis'life.  le  itW 
ih^eerefof  putting  in  order  aind  pubHtbiag  ttier  pafMr^  of 
G«aelie  aild  pt^>feaior  Gehenstndt,  vae^eensigifed  to  Drl 
VMt»f  wbkh  be^eKeceted  Wadi)  great  diligence  and  aeeof-^ 
tai^ ;  bat^  for  aome  reaaoe^-ibe'fir^volnaieerfly  of  Oiiltenii 
•IttidjI'a  r^diaiiia^hlurvappeariNl.  Ini7e4^  Dr.  Pallas  traveiked 
to:tb«r  Ciiilieb^  fend  en  biii-eturkt'piebtitbed  bia<<Phy5ttciiai 
aadf  Tepaefapfaieid:  pieture  of  Ta^ridn.*'  .0»  bts  return^ 
fiedta^  taia  bealtfa^  by  long  and  ioceasant  labours,  •  upon  tine 
daetinei^gg-^aa  tei temler  il.oeedssary^for  bint  toremoae  ta4 
wefifrirfieQMl^fapfepitebed;Qpon  Taiirida»  and  bia  mnnig^ona 
peaaoaMass>  ibo  enp^eaiygtented  him*  an  estate  in:  that,  pro- 
iriod^  eaid  ^ife  bim  m^  poeaent  06  lo^ooa  niblea  towardy 
bia^^Mnbliaiftiaenllt  Here  in  tDOO^  be  mm  visited  by  Dr.' 
Clerli^  lidMiin  bis  leie  tlavela^  baa  gleeo  some  Interesting 
paStsenii^n  of  bisi  inteHrieits .  with  him.  It  does  not  appear 
tbaa  Dr.  PaUaa  iras  judioieds  in  aelectiog  this  place  iaa  oii<s 
in  wfaieb  health  could  be  promotedi  n^r  was  he'  in  oth^r 
ri|[peet&  4iirRhdat  (fisiikppointments  wfaidi  embittered  his  de^ 
clki^,  dayf«    He  survived  Dr.  Clarke's  departure^  how^* 
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ever,  a]Mirards  6£  ten  yearis,  wfaen-detet-tmnihg  o)ie^  wwi 
to  see  bis  brother  and  his  native  city,*  b^  took  a  jdurney  t<l 
Berlin,  where'hedted  Sept.  S,  1811,  in  the  Tlsti  ye^tr  of 
Mb  age;*-^Tbe'Coltectioti  of  dried  plants,  made  by  >Pialiaii 
for  his  own  tise,  was  purchased  of  him  by  Mvi  Cripfy^^  th^ 
eompanion  of  Dr.  Gtftrke,  and  now  forim^a  part  of  the  va- 
luable mnseam  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  e«q«*  '  .  .  .  i 
' :  PALLAVICINO  (Ferrante),  one  6f  the  wit«  of  haly, 
the  son  of  Jerbtiie  .Pallavicinoy  was^  bomrat  Pldeentki  aboot 
:16I5,  or  from  tfaatto  1620;  Less  firbni  ineUniation;- thtti 
fromsome  family^ reasons,  he  eni^red  tim  congregation  of 
Ae.  regniar  canons  of  Latran,  and  took  the  habit,  -  wilb-'  tlm 
name  of  Mark  Antisony,  iti  their  hounse  at  Milan;:  Aftiv 
conhiAencing  his  studies  here  with  much' success,  he  went 
io  Padua  for  f«rtber  pro6eiency.  He  then  settled  ^at  Ve-^ 
nice,  where  be  wa»  cbo^n  a  membev  of  the  academy  of 
the  Ificogniti.  Here  he  became  captivated  by  a  coortezan, 
ivbose  charnns  proved-  irresistible  fandy  in  order  to  Im^O 
the  fuH  enjoyment  of  them  witbouti  re^lraiut,  be.obtained 
leave  from:  his.' general  to  make  tbe^'tburtof  France,  btttiw 
fact  continued  privately  at  Venice,  .whiiebefand  tbear^  4^ 
impcise  upon  bis  friemls,' by  sending  them  frequently,  iti 
letters,  feigned  3CC9E)unts<of  his  travels  throirgb  France^  Hb 
i^terwards  went  not  Germany,  about  1639,  witb  •'dukd 
Amalft  in.  the  character  of  his  efaaplain^  Daring  thi^ 
residence  in  G^rvnany,  which  lasted  about  sixteen- months^ 
he  addicted  himsaelf  t?o ,  every  species?  of  debaucfaery ;  and 
having  a  turn  for  satire,  employed  his. pen  in  repeated 
attacks  on  the  court  ofRome*  m-  general,'aud  on  tfa«:i|ar^' 
barini  family  in  particular.  The  chief  vehiole  of  his  Mtire 
was  a  publication  called  ^^Tbe  Courier  robbed  of  his  aiail>>^ 
and  this  as  well  as  bisi  other  work&  contisuned  so^  many  fMt 
eensores  of  the  abuses  of' the  court  of  Borne,  that  be  migiiv 
bave>  been  ranked-  among  those  honourable  men  wtio  baid 
contributed  to  enlighten,  his  countrymen,,  had  he  not  beeir 
as  remarkable  for  his  indecencies/  wi»efa  were  so  gross  that; 
many  of  his  works  were  obliged  to  be  published  todercon-* 
cealed  names.  His  personal  attacks  on  the  pope,  and^^tbe 
Barbarini  family,  naturally  roused  their  indignatk)^  >  and 
aftcnr  much  search  foe  him,  one  Charles  Morfu,  a  Frencfa-* 
man  of  a  vile  character,  engaged  to  ensnare  hinr,  and«hav^ 

.  ■   .  .    '  '  '" 

1  Ree8*s  Cyclopaedia,  from  Coxe's  and  darkens  Travels, — ^ToDlcc'f  Viqw  cC 
fb«  Russian  Empire. 
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lAginaififtaled  bitti^lf ,  into  bia  IrieadAijar,  zt  length  et'^ 
liorted'Jiiai  tO;  go  with:  him  to  Fraoce.  He  flattered  him^ 
wuh  die  extraardinary  encoiurageaient  which  was  given  to^ 
iQen  of  letters  by  candiiial  Richelieu ;  anJ,*  todec4iite  him 
the  more,  even  produced  feigned  letters  from  the  cardinal^ 
invitiog  our  atitbor  to  France,  and. expressing  adesite  he 
bad  to  esta1;>lish  in  Paris  an  aci^deniy  for  the  Italian  tongue,* 
under  the  direaiioa  of  Pailavioinb.  Paliavicino,  young,' 
thoughtless,  aad  desperate,  and  laow:  fascinated  by  tbei 
prospect  of  gaiB,  left  V^njce  much  against  the  advite  of 
bis  friends,:  and  went  first  to  Bergamo,  where  he  spent  ar 
few  days  with  90tm  of ,  his  relations,  who  entertaiaed  faiy 
betrayer.  They i  then  set  out  ibr  Geoevay  to  the: great 
satisfaction  of  our  author,  who  proposed  to  get  some  of  hi« 
works  printed  there,  which  be  bad  not -been  able  to  do^im 
Italy.  But  Morfo,  jristead  of  conducting  bim  to  Paris, 
took  the  road  to  Avignon;  where,  crossing  the  bridge  o^ 
Soraces,  in  the  county  of  VeimJfssin.(iQ  the  pope's  terri«> 
tories),  they  were,  seized  by  pfficevs  on  pretence  of  carry-t- 
ing qontraband.goods,  and  confined.  Morfu  was  soon  dis-^ 
chj^rged,  and  liberally  rewarded  ^  but  iPallavicini,  being' 
f:arrie4r. to. Avignon,  was  thrown  into  prison;  and,  afte^ 
being  kepti.  there,  for  jsome  months,  wasbrought  to  trials* 
and  was  beheaded  in  .1643. qr  1^44.  Those  who  are  de^ 
siro^s  of  farther  inforo;iation  respecting,  this  young  manV 
unfortunate  history,  may  be  amply  gratified  in  .the  prolix* 
articles  drawn,  up  by  Bayle,  and  particularly  Marchand.* 
{lis  vforks  were  first  pubiUshed  cqlLectively  at  Venice,  in: 
1655,  4  vols.  12mp.  This  ^edition,  according  to  Marchand, 
contains  only  such  of  his  works  as  bad  heen  permitted  to 
be  printed  in  bis  life-time.  Those  which  had  been  pto-- 
hibited  were  afterwards  printed  in  2  vols.  12mOy  at  Villa* 
^ranca,^  a  fictitious  name  for  Geneva,  1 660J  Among  these 
is  a. piece  called  '^11  divortio  Celeste,^*  which  some  denj^ 
to  be  bis.  It  is  a  very  coarse  satire  on, the  abuses  of  the^ 
Romish  church,  and  was  translated  aod  ^ublishediinEng-' 
lish  in  1679,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Christ  divorced  from  the 
church  of  Rome  because  of  their  lewdness,''  Lond.  8vo.  ^ 

PALLAVICINO  (Sforza),  an  eminent  /cardinal,  was* 
the  son  of  the  Qiarquis  Alexander  Pallavicini  and  Frances 
Sfprza,  and  born  at  Rome  in  1607»  Although  the  eldest 
t|on  of  bia  family,  yet  he  chose  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and 

I  Marcfaand. — ^Bayle.^— Mortri. 
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vrm  Tbrj  ehrlj  mmd^abtdiopby  fibpii  UrtMih  Vtfl.  lfd#hdhi 
kis  ^ondnci  wns  sa  ^cceptabhe,  thftit  be  vi^s  luppbiht^^ 
one  of  those  prelb^et  who  assist  in  tfaie  tiM>lkibK^  i^ltA 
ecmgregatiofis  at  Rooie.  Re  was  atw  receive  iiilb  1b6 
fi^iBOtis  academy  of  the  HamorUtl,  aition^  wbbtti  h^  dften 
9at  IB  quality  c^  president.  He  wnA  like#i«e  ^gbvetisbt  of 
Jeai,  and  aftek-wards  bf  Orvietto  and  Canierino,  tmder  IfcBii 
above  pomiff.  Bat  all  these  honours  and  prefernu^rits  wertt 
insufficient  to  divert  him  from  It  design  be  h6d  for  tfoilil^ 
time  forkned  6f  renonncihg  the  world,  and  c^t^ring  into  tfiie 
aoeiety  of  ihe  Jesuits,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1698.  A^ 
«00n'  aa  be  had  cbmpieted  bis  noviciate  be  tabght  philo* 
aopby,  atid  then  theblogy.  At  iengtb  lonoeent  X.  bd«< 
sitli$Aed  faim  to  exaanne  into  divers  mat^efft  reUtiti^  to  thit^ 
j^aKificat^ ;  and  Alexabder  Vll.  crMted  bim  a  icatdinal  in 
1657.  This  pbpe  was  an  oM  fribnd  of  Pafhivieind,  who  bad 
been  torviceable  to  htm  when  be  came  to  Rbttie  with  the 
n^me  of  Fabio  Chigi.  Paltavicino  had  even  cbrftHbuted  to 
advance  his  temporal  fortune,  and  bad  rebeifv^d  him  ioto 
the  academy  of  tMb  H'umoristt ;  in  gratitude  tbt  wbicii^ 
Chigi  addressed  to  binv  some  verses,  primed  in  His  bbbfcf 
entitled  <'  Pbilomatbi  Mus» juvenitea/*  Wb^n  PaU>kVibitio 
obtained  a  plaee  in  the  saered  college,  be  Waft  ^Iso  ap* 
pointed  at  the  same  tim^  examiner  of.  the  foiiAiopft ;  and  b^ 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  boty 
ofiBce,  r.  e.  the  inquisition^  and  of  that  of  the  cobbed,  && 
His  promotion  to  the  cardimUte  wrought  bo  change  in  b1^ 
manner  of  life,  which  was  devoted  to  study  or  tb  thb  dul^ 
of  bis  office.     He  died  in  1667,  in  bis  sixtieth  year. 

He  composed  a  **  History  of  the  Coubcll  of  TVcnt,'*  ib 
opposition  to  that  by  father  Paul.  The  history  is-  w^ 
written,  and  contains  many  fkcts  git^h  with  impi&rtiaUtyi, 
but  the  general  design  is  a  laboured  defence  bf  the  pron 
ceedings  of  that  council.  It  was  originally  published  ib 
itaKan,  165^,  2  vols,  fol.;  but  the  Ltitbi  edition  by  Gtai^*. 
tino,  in  3)  vols.  4to,  is  preferred.  He  #as  thb  abthoir  bf 
various  other  works  that  are  now  in  littfe  estimation,  eXc^p^ 
pei-haps  his  *^  Letters/'  which  cofiti^ib  sbrae  particulars  of 
literary  history  and  criticism,  iind  scmie  critroal  treatises.  ^ 

PALLAVICINO,  orPALLAVICiNI  (HoiiAti^l),  Vrasof 
tbe  same  family  with  the  preceding  cardinal,  and  mf^rits  k 
brief  notice  here,  as  being  in  somb  degree  ipoiittected  #ii%^ 
eur  history,  although  the  figure  he  makes  in  it  has  not  been 
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ttlK>ilght  tbQ  .QDOat  repaftAble.    The.  fofioJty  of  Pallavifeino,  or, 
as  soaietiine&  spelt,  Palavicini,  is  oiks  of  the  Riost  A&bit  and 
fincient  in  Italy,  and  its  brancbes  have  extended  to  Rome, 
{ienoa,  and  Loaabardy.     Many  of  them  appear  to  have  at-^ 
tained  the  highest  ranks  in  church,  state,  and  coqimerce.  Sir 
Horatio,  the  subject  of  this  articie,  belonged  to  the  Ge-^ 
tioese  branch,  and  was  born  in  that  city,  but  leaving  Italyi 
Weet  to  reside  in  the  Low  Countries,  whence,  after  mar^ 
ryiilg  two  wives,  one  a  person  of  low  birth^  whom  he  did 
liQt  acknowledge,  and  ihe  other  a  lady  of  distinction,  be 
came  over  to  England,  with  a  repommendntion  to  queen 
^Iary,  probably  troni  a  relation,  one  Rango  PaiktvicinOi 
who  belonged  to  Edward  Vltb's  household.     Mary,  wh<i 
b^d  then  restored  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  appointed 
flor^tio  collector  of  the  papal  taxes  to  be  gathered  in  tbie 
kingdom.;  hut  at  her  death,  having  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  his  hands,  he  abjured  the  religion  of  Rome,  apd  thought 
it  no  harm  to  keep  the  money.    This  transaction,  howe^r, 
d^es  not  appear  to  have  much  injured  his  charaoter,  or 
)i?rha{Mi  time  had  efiaced  the  remembrance  of  it;,  for  in 
I5S6  queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  patent  of  deniaai^ien^ 
lind  ifl  th^  following  year  honoured  nim  wilii  knighthood. 
^e  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  courage,  and  warmly 
espoused  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  a  most  critical  pe^ 
riod.     In  1588  he  fitted  out  and  commanded  a  ship  against 
the  SfMrnish  armada,  and  must  have  rendered  himself  con* 
tpicttotts  on  that  occasion,  as  his  portrait  is  given  in'  thi^ 
tapestry  iii  the  House  of  Lords,  among  the  patriots  and 
skilful  commanders  who  assisted  in  defeating  that  me« 
morable  attack  on  the  liberty  of  England.    The  queen  also 
employed  htm  in  negociations  with  the  German  princes, 
and  in  raising  loans,  by  which  he  very  opportunely  assia^ed 
her,  and  improved  his  own  fortune.     He  died  immensely 
ficb,  July  6,  16Q0,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Ba« 
beldam,  in  Cambridgeshire,  near  which,  at  Little  Shelford, 
he  had  bttiU.  a  seat,  in  the  Italiaii  style,  with  piazzas.     He 
bad  likewise  t«^(^  considerable  miLnors  in  Essex,  and  pro-" 
bably  landed    property  in  other  couniies.     His  widow; 
about  a  yeas  after  his  death,  married  sir  Oliver  Cromwell, 
IL  B.   and  his  only  dangbter,   Baptina,   was  married  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  esq.  son  to  this  ^r  Oliver,  who  was  uncle 
to  the  usuipmr.  .^  He  left  three  sons^  but  the  family  is  noM^ 
unknown  Yn  England. ' 

*  Noble*f  Memoin  of  Uie  CromweU««-^Lodse'8  Illustrations,  toI^  III. — Wal- 
pok*f  Anecdolet. 
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/  PALLtOT  (PfiTta),  historiographer,  ptinier;  ahd  htf^M^ 
teller  to  the  Ung,  and  genealogist  of  the  duchy  of  Btir-^' 
gundy,  was  born  at  Paris,  March  19,  1608.  lii  hid  youth 
he  showed  a  taste  for  genealogy,  and  heraldic  studies,  mf 
"which  be  appears  to  have  been  instructed  and  encouraged 
by  hk  relation,  Loiivaifi  Gelliot,  who  published  a  work  drii 
iirmarial  bearings..  In  his  twenty*(ifth  year  he  settled  at 
Dijoni  where  he  married  Vi  van  da  Spirinx,  the  daught^  of 
Imprinter  and  bookseller,  with  whom  he  entered  into  busi-» 
ness.  At  his  leisure!  hours,  however^  he  still  coiitiniied 
his  heraldic  researches,  and  laboured  with  so  much  per-* 
^verance  in  this  sjtudy  as  to  produce  the  followitrg  works  ; 
J,  **  Le  parlement  de  Bourgogtie,  avec  lesrarmoiri€s,^*/&Cir 
366Q,  fol.  2.  **  Geiiealogie  dcs  corates'd*Aman2Je,-  fol; 
3*  ^VLa.vraie  etptucfaite  science  des  Armoiries  de  Gelliot^ 
avec  de  plus^  de  600O  ecussons,"  i660,  fol.  4*  **  Hisfoire 
^enealogique  de  comtes  de  Chaoiilli.^'  5.  y  £xtratts  d^ 
)a  ehambre  des  comptes  de  Bourgogne,  foL  He  left  also 
thirteen  volumes  of  MS  collections  respecting  the  families^ 
pf  Burgundy.  It  is  an  additional  and  remarkable  prouf  of 
his  industry  and  ingenuity,  that  he  engraved  the  whole  of 
the  plates  in  ihese  volumes  with  his.  own  hand.  His  hvst^rf 
^f  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  was  continued  by  Petii^i 
and  published  in  17S3.  Paltiot  diedat  Dijon  in  1^98,  at 
Ihe  age  of  eighty-nine.*    . 

,  PALMA  (Jacob),  an  eminent  artist,  born  at  Serinalto,  in^ 
the  territory  of  Bergamo,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
^ntury,  was  a  disciple  of  Titian.  He  emulated  his  nxaster'a 
manner,  but,  according,  to  Fuseli^  vt^as  more  anxious  to  attaint, 
the  colour  and  breadth  of  Giorgioni.  Tliis  appears  chiefiy 
in  his  ^*  St.  Barbara^' .  His  colouring  had  extraordinary 
$trength  atid  brightness,  and  his  pictuves  are  wrought  to  great 
Perfections  yet  with  freedom,  and  withorut  the  appearance 
of  labour.  Yasari  describes,  with  great  fervour^  a  compos 
sition  of  the  elder  Palma,  at  Venice,  representing  the  shifi^ 
in  which  the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  brought  from  Alexan* 
dria  to  Venice.  '*  In,  that  grand  design,*'  he  says,  '^  the 
vessel  was  struggling  against  the  fury  oT  an  impetuous  tem<* 
pest,  and  is  e^presised  with  the  utmosl  judgment ;  the  dis* 
tress  of  the  mariners,  the  violent  bursting  of  the  wslveti 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  the  horrid  gloom,  only  eiU 
Uvened  with  flashes  of  lightoibg,;  and  every  part  of  tbo 
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icene  filled  with  imagie^  of  terror,  afr^-  ^o4trQ&gf  sofii^ly, 
and  naturally  representedy  that  it  seema  impossible  for  tb^ 
power  of  Colour  or  pencil  to  rise  to  a  bigberpitcb.  of- truth 
and  perfection ;  and  tb^t  performance  very  deservedly 
gained  bim  the  highest  applMse."  NotwitbstandiDg  this 
deserved  praisej  bis  pictures  in  general  are  not -correct  iti 
design,  and  bis  latter,  works  did  not  maintain  bis  early  re^ 
putation.  He  died,,  according  to  Vasari,  nt  the  age  of 
forty- eight,  but  in  what  year  is  not  absolutely  known,  aU 
though  some  (ix  it  in  1588.  * 

PALMA  (Jacob),  the  Young,  so  called  in  contradis^ 
tinction  of  the  preceding  Jacob,  his  great-uncle,  may  he 
cQQsii^ered  as  the  last  master  of  the  good,  and  the  first  of 
the  bad  period  of  art  at  Venice.  Born  in  1544,  be  left  the 
^canty  rudiments  of  his  father  Antonio,  a  weak  painter,  to 
ftudy  the  works  of  Titian,  apd  particularly  those. of  Tin«« 
^oretto,  whose  spirit  and  slender  disengaged  forms  wera 
congenial  to  bis  own  taste.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  was 
iaken  under  the  protection  of  the  dukeof  Urbino^  carried 
to  that  capital,  and  for  eight  years  maintained  at  Rome, 
where,  by  copying  the  antique,  Michael  Angelo^  Raphael^ 
and  more  than  all,  Polidoro,  he  acquired  ideas  of  correct«> 
pess,  style,  and  effect:  these  be  endeavoured  to  embody 
in  .the  first  works  which  he  produced  after  his  return  tor 
Venice,  and  there  are  who  have  discovered  in  them  an: 
union  of  the  best  maxims  of  the  Roman  and  Venetiani 
schools  :^they  are  all  executed  with  a  certain  facility  wbicfai 
i^  tbe.great  talent  of  this  master,  but  a  talent  as  dangerous 
in  painting  as  in  poetry.  H^  was  not,  however,  success- 
{ul  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  adequate  employment : 
the  posts  of  honour  and  emolument  were  occupied  by  Tin- 
toretto and  Paul  Veroneae,  and  be  owed  his  consideration 
as  the  third  in  rank  to  the  patronage  of  Vittoria,  a  fa- 
shionable architect,  sculptor,  and  at  that  time  supreme 
umpire  of  commissions :  he,  piqued  at  the  slights  o£  Paul 
and  Robusti,  took  it  into  his  head  to  favour  Palma,  ta 
assist  him  with  his  advice,  and  to  establish  his  name*  Ber* 
nini  is  said  to  have  done  the  same  at  Rome,  in  favour  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  others,  against  Sacchi,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  art;  and,  adds  Mr.  Fuseli,  as  men  and 
passionsj  resemble  each  other  in  all  ages,  the  same  will 
probably  be  related  of  some  fashionable  architect  of  ouc 
times. 
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.  Palba,  orerwfaekned  by  eommttsiond^  soon  relaxed  froth 
his  wonted  dtltgeliee;  and  bis  carelessness  increftsed  wben^ 
at  the  death  of  bis  former  eottipetitors,  and  of  Leonardo 
Corona,  bis  new  rival,  he  found  hiaiself  alone  and  in  pos^ 
aesiion^  of  the  field.  His  pictures,  as  Cesare  d'Arpino  told 
him,  were  seldom  mare  than  sketches ;  sometimes,  indeed^ 
when  time  aifrd  price  were  left  to  his  own  discretioii,  iit 
irbfcb  be  did  not  abound,  be  produced  some  work  worthy 
€»f  his  former  fame ;  suob  as  the  altar-piece  at  8.  Cosmo 
and  Damiano ;  the  celebrated  N&val  Battle  of  Francesco 
Beoibo  in  the  p^li^  palace ;  the  S.  ApoUoniaat  Cremona; 
ISs.  Ubaldo  and  the  Nunziata  at  Pesaro ;  the  Finding  of  the 
Cross  at  Urbiho :  works  partly  unknown  to  Rtdotfi,  but  of 
xicfa  ciMnpoMtion,  full  of  beauties,  variety,  and  expression. 
His  tints  fresb,  sweet,  and  transpareat,  less  gay  than  those 
•f  Paul,  but  livelier  tb^in  those  of  Tintoretto,  though 
slightly  laid  on,  sitill  preserve  their  bloem.  In  vivacity  of 
expression  be  is  not  much  inferior  Id  either  of  those  masters; 
and  his  Plague  of  the  Sdrpents  at  St.  Banolomeo  may  vie 
for  features,  gestures,  and  hues  of  horror,  with  the  same 
suk^ept  by  Tintoretto  in  the  schootof  St  Rocco :  hut  none 
of  his  pictuMs  are  without  some  commendable  part;  and 
it  surprises  that  a  man,  from  whom  the  depravation  of  iftyle 
■aay  be  dated  in  Venice,  as  frpm  Vasafi  at  Florence,  and 
Zuccari  at  Rome,  should  still  preserve  so  many  charms  of 
aatmre  and  art  to  attract  the  eyeand  interest  tbe  heart.  He 
died  in  162S,  in  tbe  eighty -fourih  year  of  his  age.'*- 

PALMER  (HERfifiRT),  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  Was 
the  second  son  of  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  knt.  of  Wirigham,  in 
Kent,  where  be  was  bbrn  in  1601.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  but  was  afterwards  chosen 
fellow  of  Queen's.  In  1626  arehbisbop  Abbot  licensed 
him  to  preach  a  lecture  at  Stv  Alphage's  church  in  Can~ 
terbury^  every  Sunday  aftei^noto  ;  but  tfaree  years  after,  he 
was  silenced,  on  ackkarge  of  Doheonformity,  fbratime,  but 
was  again  restored,  the  aceusation  being  fpund  trffiing. 
Although  a  puritan,  his  character  appeared  so  amiable  that 
bishop  Laud  presented  him  in  16S2  with  tbe  vicafage  of 
AsbwelJ)  in  Hertfordshire,  and  when  the  unfortunate  prefote 
was  brought  to  bis  trial,  he  cited  this  as  an  instafice  of  his 
impanialtty.  At  Ashwell  Mr.  Pdmer  became  no  tess  po- 
fftMar  than  he  had  been  at  Ganterbury.  -  In  the  same  year 
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be  was  ehosen  one  of  the  preiachers  to  tbe  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  one  of  tbe  clerks  in  convoca-^ 
tion.  In  164S,  when  tbe  depression  of  the  hierarchy  had 
mad^  great  progress,  be  was  chosen  one  of  tbe  assembly  of 
divines,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  for  bis  moderation, 
afid  bis  aversion  to  the  civil  war.  He  preached  also  at 
various  places  in  London  iinfil  the  following  year,  wheii 
the  earl  lOf  Manchester  appointed  him  master  of  Queen*s 
college,  Cambridge*  He  preaicbed  several  times  before 
^e  parliament,  and  appear^  to  baVe  entered  into  their 
views^in  most  respects,  although  his  sermons  were  geneiri^lly 
of  the  practical  kind.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  tl|e 
issue  6f' their  proceedings,  as  he  died  in  1647,  aged  fqrty-^ 
six.  Granger  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon learning,  generosity,  and  politeness,  and  adds,  that  he 
spoke,  the  French  language  with  as  much  facility  as  bis 
own.  .  Clark  enters  more  fully  into  his  character  as  a 
diviiie.  His  works  are  not  numerous.  Some  of  his  par- 
liamentary sermons  are  in  prints  and  be  bad  a  considerable 
share  in  the  *'  Sabbatum  Redivivum,"  with  Cawdry ;  but 
hu.  principal  work^  entitled  **  Memorials  of  Godliness,'* 
acquired  great  popularity.  The  thirteenth  edition  was 
printed  in  1708,  12mo.  ^ 

PALMER  (John),  a  dissenting  writer  of  tbe  last  century^ 
was  born  in  Sou thwark,  where  bis  father  was  an  undertaker, 
and  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion.  Under  whom  he  received 
his  classical  education  is  not  known.  In  1746  he  begs^ii 
to  attend  lectures,  for  academical  learning,  under  the  rev. 
Dr.  David  Jennings,  in  Wellclose  square,  London.  Soon 
after,  leiaving  the  academy,  about  1752,  be  was,  on  the- 
rev.  James  Read's  being  incapacitated  by  growing  disorders, 
chosen  as  assistant  to  officiate  at  tbe  dissenting  meeting 
in  N^ew  Broi^rStreet,  in  coqunction  with  Dr.  Allen ;  and 
on  the  renioval  of  the  latter  to  Worcester,  Mr.  Palmer  wa^ 
ordained  sole  pastor  of  this  congregation  m  1759.  He 
continued  in  this  connection  till  1780,  when  tbe  society, 
greatly  reduced  in  its  numbers,  was  dissolved.  For  a  great 
part  of  this  time  he  filled  the  post  of  librarian,  at  Dr.  Wil- 
liamis^s  library,  in  Red- Cross-street.  After  the  dissolution 
0f  bis'  congregation  he  wholly  left  off  preaching,  and  re- 
tired to  Islington,  where  he  lived  privately  till  his  death,  on 
Jpe  26j^  17^0,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.     Hemar^ 
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ried  a  lady  of  considerable  property,  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  kept  up  but  little  connection  with  the  dis* 
senters.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  and  ac- 
counted a  very  sensible  and  rational  preacher.  His  pulpit 
compositions  were  drawn  up  with  much  perspicuity,  and 
delivered  with  propriety.  He  allowed  himself  great  lati- 
tude in  his  religious  sentiments,  and  was  a  determined 
enemy  to  any  religious  test  whatever.  Tests,  indeed,  must 
have  been  obnoxious  to  one  who  passed  through  all  the 
accustomed ,  deviations  from  Calvinism,  in  which  be  had 
been  educated,  to  Socinianism. 

He  published,  besides  some  occasional  sermons,  l^'^Pray-, 
ers  for  the  use  of  families  and  persons  in  private;  with  a 
preface,  containing  a  brief  view  of  the  argument  for  prayer,'^. 
1773,  12mo.  There  has  been  a  second  edition  of  these 
prayers,  which  are  much  admired  by  those  who  call  them*, 
selves  rational  dissenters.  2.  *^  Free  thoughts  on  the  in-, 
consistency  of  conforming  to  any  religious  test,  as  a  con- 
dition of  Toleration,  with  the  true  principle  of  Protestant 
Dissent,'*  1779,  3.  "Observations  in  defence  of  the  Li- 
berty of  Man,  as  a  moral  agent ;  in  answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's 
IlUistrations  of  Philosophical  Necessity,*'  1779,  8vo.  As 
the  doctor  replied  to  it,  ^'  In  defence  of  the  Illustrations 
of  Philosophical  Necessity," 'Mr.  Palmer  published,  4.  "An 
Appendix  to  the  Observations  in  defence  of  the  Liberty 
of  Man,  as  a  moral  agent,  &c."  17^0,  8vo«  Thje  contro- 
versy terminated  with  "  A  second  Letter  to  the  rev.  John 
Palmer,"  by  Dr.  Priestley.  5.  "  A  summary  view  of  the 
grounds  of  Christian  Baptism  ;  with  a  more  particular  re- 
ference to  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  containing  remarks,  ar- 
gumentative and  critical,  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the 
rite. .  To  which  is  added,  a  form  of  service  made  use  of  on 
such  occasions,"  8vo.' 

PALMIER!  (Matthew),  an  Italian  chronicler,  was  born 
in  1405,  at  Florence;  and  after  being  educated  under  the 
best  masters,  arrived  at  high  political  rank  in  the  republic,, 
was  frequently  employed  on  embassies,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  great  dignity  of  gonfalonier.  He  died  in  1475.  He 
compiled  a  general  "  Chronicle"  from  tb($  creation  to  his 
own  time;  of  which  a  part  only  has  been  published,  includ- 
ing the  events  from  .the  year  447  to  1449.     The  first  edi- 
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lioD  was;  ptibHshed^  at  the  end  of  Eusebiua*  Cbroniclc^ 
without  date  or  place^  but,  as  supposed,  at  Milan  in  14f  5, 
4to.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1483,  4to.  It  was 
continued  to  the  year  1482,  by  Matthias  Palmieri,  who» 
although  almost  of  the  same  names,  was  neither  his  relation 
nor  country maUk  This  Matthias  was  a  native  of  Pisa^  wag 
apostolical  secretary,  and  accounted  a  very  able  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar.     He  died  in  his,  sixtieth,year,  in  1483. 

Besides  his  "  Chronicle,*'  Matthew,  or  Matteo,  Pal- 
mieri wrote  in  Latin  the  life  of  Nicolas  Acciajuoli,  .grandr 
seneschal  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  printed  in 
the  thirteenth  volume  of  Muratorl^s  '<  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  ;*'  a 
work  on  the  taking  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines,  **  De  cap« 
tivitate  Pisarum,'*  printed  in  Muratori^s  nineteenth  volume^ 
and,  in  Italian,  ^^  Libro  della  vita  civile,^*  written  in  the 
form  of  dialogues*  and  printed  at  Florence  in  1 529,  8vo. 
It  waLs  translated  into  French  by  Claude  des  Hosiers,  Paris, 
1557,  8vo.  Palmieri  was  also  a  poet  He  composed  in 
the  terza  rima,  in  imitation  of  Dante,  a  philosophioal,  or 
rather  a  theological,  poem,  which  had  great  celebrity  in 
bis  day :  its  title  was  *^  Citta  di  Vita,"  and  was  divided 
into  three  books,  and  an  hundred  chapters.  But  having 
advanced,  among  other  singular  opinions,  that  human  souU 
were  formerly  those  angels  who  remained  neuter  during 
the  rebellion  in  heaven  against  their  Creator,  and  were 
sent  to  the  world  below  as  a  punishment,  the  Inquisition^ 
after  .bis  death,  prdered  his  poem  to  be  burnt,  although  it 
had  never  been  published,  but  read  in  manuscript.  Some 
assert,  that  he  was  burnt  along  with  his  poem  ;  but  Apos- 
tolo  Zeno  has  proved  that  he  died  peaceably  in  1475,  and 
i^as.  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  by  order  of  the  state 
of  Florence,  that  Rinuccini  pronounced  his  funeral  ora- 
tion, and  that,  during  the  ceremony,  his  poem  was  laid  on 
his  breast,  as  his  highest  honour.  ^ 

PALOMINO  (lOoj^  AcisLO  Antonio  y  Velasco),  a 
Spanish  painter  and  writer  on  the  art,  was  born  at  Buja- 
lance,  and  studied  at  Cordova  in  grammar,  philosophy^ 
theology,  and  jurisprudence.  The  elements  of  art  he 
acquired  of  p|on  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal ;  and  to  acquaint 
J^imself  with  the  style  of  different  sch()oIs«^went,'in  com- 
pany of  Don  Juan  de  Alfaro,  in  1^78,  to  i^adrid.  Here 
.the  friendship  of  Carrenno  procuring  him  the  CSM^fnission 
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of  painting  the  gallery  del  Cier^o,  he  pleased  the  king  tod 
the  minister,  aqd  in  1688^  he  was  fnade  painter  to  the 
kin^g.  He  was  now  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  for 
many  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  surprising  activity, 
he  conld  furnish  only  the  designs;  their  ultimate  finish 
was  left  to  the  hand  of  his  pupil  Dionysius  Vidal ;  but 
whatever  was  designed  and  terminated  by  himself,  in  frescd 
or  in  oil,  possesses  invention,  design,  and  colour,  in  the 
essential;  and  what  taste  and  science  could  add,  in  the 
ornamental  parts.  His  style  was  certainly  more  adapted 
to  the  demands  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  than  to 
those  of  the  preceding  one,  and  probably  would  not  have 
libtained  from  Murillo  the  praises  lavished  on  it  by  Luca 
Giordano;  but  of  the  machinists,  who  surrounded  him,  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  least  debauched  by  manner* 

Palomino  may  be  considered  as  the  Vasari  of  Spain  ;  as 
copious,  as  credulous,  as  negligent  6f  dates;  too  garru- 
lous for  energy,  and  too  indefinite  for  the  delineation  of 
character,  but  eminently  useful  with  the  emendations  of 
modern  and  more  accurate  biographers.  His  work  is  di- 
Tided  into  three  parts,  theoretic,  practic,  and  biographic. 
The  two  first  bear  one  title,  "  El  Museo  pictorico  y  es- 
cala  optica,''  1715,  2  vols,  folio.  The  third  part,  distin- 
guished by  that  of  '^  El  Parnaso  Espannol  Pintoresco  lau* 
reado,  &c.  Tomo  Tercero,  Madrid,"  1724,  though,  per- 
haps, only  intended  as  an  appendix  to  the  two  former,  is 
by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting.  Palomino  died 
in  1726. » 

PALSGRAVE  (John),  a  polite  scholar,  who  flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  was  a  native  of 
London,  and  educated  therein  grammar.  He  afterwards 
studied  logic  and  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  at  which  uni- 
versity he  resided  till  he  had  attained  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts;  after  which  he  Went  to  Parisy  where  he  spent 
teveral  years  in  the  study  of  philosophical  and  other  learn- 
ing, took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  acquired  such 
excellence  iti  the  French  idngue,  that,  in  1514,  when  ^ 
treaty  of  marriage  was  a^gotiated  between  Louis  XII.  king 
of  France,  and  th^  princess  Mary,'  sister  of  king  Henrj 
VIII.  of  Englgrnd,  Mr.  Palsgrave  was  chosen  to  be  her 
tutor  in  t]b;ic  language.  But  Louis  XII.  dying  almost  im- 
inediaji^ty  after  his  marriage.  Palsgrave  attended  bis  fait 
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}MipU  liaok  to  England)  where  he  taught  the. French  laur 
guage  to  many  of  the  young  nobility^  and  was  appointed 
by  the  king  one  of  bis  chaplains  in  ordinary.  He  is  said 
also  tO;  have  obtained  some  church  preferments,  but  we 
know  only  of  the  prebend  of  Portpoole,  in  the  chyrch  of 
St.  Paulas,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him.  in  April  15 14, 
and  the  living  of  St.  Dunstan^s  in  the  East,  given  to  him 
by  archbishop  Cranmer  in  1553,  In  J  53 1,  he  settled  at 
Oxford  for  some  time,  and  the  next  year  was  incorporated 
master  of  arts  in  that  university,  as  be  had  before  been  in 
that  of  Paris ;  and  a  few  days  after  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  >  bachelor  of  divinity.  At  this  time  he  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  learning ;  and  was  the  first  author 
who  reduced  -the  French  tongue  under  grammatical  rules, 
or  that  had  attempted. to  fix  it  to  any  kind  of  standard.  This 
be  executed  with  great  ingenuity  and  success,  in  a  large 
work  which  he  published  in  that  language  at  London,,  en- 
titled* <^  UEclaircisseipent  de  la  Language  Francois,"  con* 
taining  three  books,  in  a  thick  folio,  i530,  to  which  he 
has  prefixed  a  large  introduction  in  English.  This  work - 
is  now  extremely  scarce.  In  the  dedication  he  says  that 
he  had  written  two  books  en  the  subject  before ;  one  dedi* 
cated  to  his  pupil  M^i'Vi  the  other' to  Charles  Brandon 
duke  of  Suffolk.  He  made  a  literal  translation  into  Eng*-' 
lish  of  a  Latin  comedy  called  **  Aqolastus,"  written  .by 
Fullonius,  and , published  it  in  1540.  He. is  said  also  to 
have  writtfja-some  "  Epistlqs." 

When  Mr,  Palsgrave  was  born,  or  to  what  age  he  lived, 
are  particulars  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace ;  yet 
his  death  probably  happened  before  September  1554,  as 
in  that  month  Edmoqd  Brygotte,  S.  T.  P;  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Portpoole  "per  mortem  Joh.  Pallgrave." * 
•  PAMELIUS  (James),  a  learned  Fleming,  was  the  son 
pf  Adolphus,  counsellor  of  state  to  the  empei^or  Charges  V* 
and  bom  at  Bruges  in  1536»  He  was  educated  af  Lquvain 
and  Paris,,  and  became -afterwards  a  learned  divine  and 
critic  Obtaining  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Bruges,  he 
collected  a  library,  and  formed  a  design  of  giving  tgood 
editions  of  the  fathers ;  but  the  civil  wars  obliged  hiin  to 
retire  to  St.  Omer's,  of  which  place  the  bishop  piade  him 
archdeacon.  Sonie  time  after,  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain 
named  him  to  the  provostship  of  St.  Saviour  at  Utrecht, 
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and  after  that  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Omer^s :  but^  as  b^ 
went  to  Brussels  to  take  possession  of  it,  be  died  at  Mons 
in  Hainault,  in  1587.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  cHtical 
labours  upon  '^  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  ^''  of  both  which 
writers  be  published  editions,  and  prefixed  lives.  ^^The 
commentaries  of  this  author  upon  Ter tuliian/'  says  Dupio^ 
^*  are  both  learned  and  useful ;  but  be  digresses  too  much 
from  his  subject,  and  brings  in  things  of  no  use  to  the  un^ 
defstanding  of  his  author  :**  and  he  passes  much  the  same 
judgment  of  his  labours  upon  Cyprian.  All  the  later  edi- 
tors, however,  of  thesie  tvro  fathers  have  spoken  well  of  Pai^ 
melius,  and  have  transcribed  his  best  notes  into  their  edi- 
tions. 

A  new  edition  of  Rabanus,  whieb-he  was  preparing  at 
the  time  of  .his  decease,  has  been  since  published  at 
Cologn,  and  includes  Commentaries  by  Pamelius  on  Ju- 
dith, and  St.  Paul's  ^*  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.*'  His  other 
works  are,  ^*  Catalogus  Commentar.  veterum  selectorum 
in  universa  Biblia,''  Antwerp,  1566,  8vo ;  "  Concilioruia 
Paralipomena,''  a  discourse  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the 
Flemish  States ;  **  De  non  admittendis  uni  in  RepublicSl 
diversorum  Keligionum  exercitiis,*'  158d,  8vo;  **  Jfiicro^ 
logus  de  Ecclesiasticis  observationibus ;''  an  edition  of  Cas- 
siodorus  ^'  De  Diviuis  nominibus ;''  and  two  books  of  the 
<*  Liturgies  of  the  Latins,*'  1571,  2  vols.  4to./ 

PAN ARD  (Charles-Francis),  a  French  poet,  was  born 
at  Couville  near  Chartres  in  1691^  where  he  remained  a 
long  time  in  obscurity^  upon  some  small  employment.  At 
length,  the  comedian  Le  Grand,  having  seen  some  of  his 
pieces,  went  to  find  him  out,  and  encouraged  him  |  and 
Marmontel  called  him  the  Fontaine  of  the  place.  Panard 
had  many  qualities  of  Fontaine ;  the  same  disinterested- 
ness, probity,  sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  manners*.  He 
knew,  as  well  as.  any  man,  bow  to  sharpen  the  point  of  aa 
epigram  ;  yet  always  levelled  it  at  the  vice,  not  the  per* 
son.  He  bad  a  philosophic  temper,  and  lived  contented 
with  a  little.  He  died  at  Paris  June  1 3,  1 7  64.  His  works, 
under  the  title  of  **  Th^Htre  &  Oeuvrea  divevses/'  have 
been  printed,  1763,  in  4  vols.  12mo.  They  consist  of 
comedies,  comic  operas,  songs,  and  all  the  various  kinds^ 
pf  smaller  poetry.* 
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.    PANCIROLUS  (Guy),  the  son  of  Albert  Panpirolus,  a 
fiuoous  lawyer  in  his  time,  and  descended  from  an  illustri- 
^ms  family  at  Reggio,  was  born  there  April  17,  1523.     He 
learned  Latin  and  Greek  under  Sebastian  Corrado  and  Bas- 
siano  Lando,  and  made  so  speedy  a  proficiency  in  them^ 
that  his  father,  thinking  him  fit  for  the  vtudy  of  the  law  at 
fourteen,  taught  him  the  first  elements  of  that  faculty  him- 
self;  and  Guy  studied  t^m  incessantly  under  his  father 
for  three  years,  but  without  neglecting  the  belles  lettres. 
He  was.  afterwards,  sent  into  Italy,  in  order  to  complete 
his  law*studies  under  the  professors  of  that  country.     He 
Vf^nt  first  to  Ferrara ;  and,  having  there  heard  the  lectures 
of  Pasceto  and  Hyppolitus  Riminaldi,  passed  thence  to 
Pavia,  where  he  had  for  his  master  the  famous  Alciat,  and 
to  Bologna  and  Padua,  where  he  completed  a  course  of 
seven  years    study,    during  which  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  public  disputations  on  several  occasions ;  and  the 
fame  of  his  abilities  having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  he  was  nominated  by  them  in   1547, 
while  only  a  student,  second  professor  of  the  Institutes  in 
the  university  of  Padua.     This  nomination  obliged  him  to 
take  a  doctor's  degree,  which  he  received  from  the  hands 
of  Marcus  Mantua.     After  he  had  filled  this  chair  for  seven 
years,  be  was  advanced  to  the  first  of  the  Institutes  in 
1554;  and  two  years  after,  on  the  retirement  of  Matthew 
Gribaldi,  who  was  second  professor  of  the  Roman  law,  Pan- 
cirolus  succeeded  him,  and  held  .this  post  for  fifteen  years. 
At  length,  having  some  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
situation,  he  resigned  it  in  1571,  when  Emanuel  Philibert 
^uke  of  Savoy  offered  him  the  professorship  of  civil  law, 
with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.     Here  his  patron 
the  prince  shewed  him  all  imaginable  respect,  as  did  also 
hh  son   Charles  Emanuel,  who  augmented  his  appoint* 
mentis  with  a  hundred  pieces.     The  republic  of  Venice 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  loss  sustained  by  bis  departure, 
and  were  desirous  of  recalling  hio^  to  a  vacant  professor- 
ship in  1^30,     This  Pancirolus  at  first  refused,  and  would 
indeed  have  been  content  to  remain  at  Turin,  but  the  air 
of  the  place  proved  so  noxious  to  him,  that  he  lost  one 
eye  almost  entirely,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  other; 
t^e  dread  of  which  induced  him  to  hearken  to  proposals, 
^hat  were  .made  afresh  to  him  in  1 582  ;  and  having  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  ducats  offered  to  him,  with  the  chair  he  had 
•0  much  wished  foYf  be  returned  to  Padua.    The  city  of 
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Turin,  willing  to  gire  biia  some  marks  of  tbeir  esteem;  at 
bis  departure,  presented  bim  with  bis  freedom,  aecooi^ 
panied  with  some  pieces  of  silver  plate...  He  then  remained 
at  Padua,  where  bis  stipend  was  raised  to  the  sum  of  twelve 
l)Undjred  ducats.  Here  be  died  iii  June  1599,  and  waa  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Justin,  after  funeral  service  had 
been  performed  for  bim  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony ; 
where  Francis  Vidua  of  that  university  pronounced  his  fa^ 
oeral  oration.  He  was.  author  of  a  number  of  learned  works, 
of  which  the  principal  are :  1.  '^  Commentarii  in-  Notetiam 
utriusque  Imperii  et  de  Magistratibus,''  Venice,  1593,  foh 
often  reprinted,  and  inserted  in  the  Roman  Antiquities  of 
Graevius;  2.  ^'  De  J^fumismatibu^  antiquis;"  3.  *^  De  qua-* 
tuordecim  Regionibus  Urbis  Romse/!  printed  in  the  Ley-^ 
den  edition  of  tbe  Notitia,  1603;  4.  ^^Rerum  Memora<^ 
bilium  jam  olim  ,deperditarum,  et  contra  rec^n»  atque  in- 
l^eoiose  inventanim,''  1599,  2  voI&  8vo,  often  reprinted 
and  translated.  He  wrote  alsd  a  valuable  treatise,  which 
was  not  published  till  1637,  entitled  ".De  Claris  Legum 
Interpretibus."  * 

PANORMITA.     S^e  BECCADELLL 

PANTiENUS,  a  Christian  philosopher,  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  flourished  in  the  second  century.  Some  say  he  was 
born' in  Sicily,  others  at  Alexandria,  of  Sicilian  parents. 
He  is^aid  to  have  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  from  A.  D.  180,  in  the  school  of  Alexan^- 
dria;  where  from  tbe  time  of  St.  Mark,  founder  of  that 
church,  there  bad  always  been  some  divine  wbo-explained 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  The  Ethiopians  iiaving  requested 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  send  a  proper  ^person 
to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  religion,  be  sent  Pantse- 
BUS ;  who  gladly  undertook  tbe  mission,  and  acquitted 
himself  very  worthily  in  it*  It  is  said,  that  he  fonnd  the 
Ethiopians  already  tinctured  with  the  truth  of  Christiaii 
faith,  which  bad  ^been  declared  to  them  by  St.  Bartholo- 
mew ;  and  that  be  saw  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  He-^ 
brew,  which  bad  been  left  there  by  that  apostle.  St.*  Je- 
rome says,  that  Pantaenus  brought  it  away  with  him,  and 
that  it  was  still  to  be  «een  in  his  time  in  the  AlexandHan 
library;  but  this  story  is  not  generally  credited,  since  no 
good  reason  can  be  givels,  why  St.  Bartholomew  shoiUd 
leave  a  Hebrew  book  with  the   Ethiopians.     Pantsi^s^ 
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apon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  continued  to  explain  the 
sacred  books  under  the  reign  of  Severus  and  Antoninus 
Caniealia,  and  did  great  service  to  the  church  by  his  dis« 
course*.  He  composed  some  ^*  Commentaries*'  upoh-  the 
Bible,  which  are  lost.  Tbeodoret  informs  us  that  Pantaenus 
first  started  the  remark,  which  has  been  followed  by  many- 
interpreters  of  the  prophecies  since,  ^^That  they  are  often 
expressed  in  indefinite  terms,  and  that  the  present  tense 
is  frequently  used  both  for  the  preterite  and  future  Senses.'* 
We  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  Pantae- 
Dus  explained  the  Scriptures,  by  that  which  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  all  those  have  observed,  who 
weie  trained  up  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Their  com- 
mentaries abonnd  with  allegories;  they  frequently  leave 
the  literal  sense,  and  find  almost  every  where  some  mys- 
tery or-  other;  in  the  explaining  of  which,  they  usually 
shew  more  erudition  than  judgment.'  Milner  observes,  that 
the  combination  of  Stoicism  with  Christianity  must  have 
very  much  debased  the  sacred  truths;  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  those  who  were  disposed  to  follow  implicitly 
the  dictates  of  such  an  instructor  as  Pantaenus,  tnust  have 
been,  furnished  by  him  with  a  clouded  light  of  the  gospel. 
Cave  is  of  opinion  that  PantsBUUs's  death  occurred  in  the 
year  213.* 

■  PANTALEON  (Henry),-  a  learned  physician  and  his- 
torian, wasl)orn  at  Basil  June  13,  1522.  In  his  early  edu- 
cation he  made  very  considerable  proficiency,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  his  friends  differed  iii  their  opinions  as  to  his 
profession,  some  intending  him  for  a  learned  profession^ 
and  sdme  for  a  printer,  which  they  conceived  to  be  con- 
nected with  it.  At  length  after  a  due  course  of  the  lan- 
guages and  polite  literature,  he  studied  divinity  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  refom^ed  religion,  but  changing 
that  design,  he  taught  dialectics  and  natural  philosophy  at 
Basil  for  about  forty  years.  He  then,  at  an  advanced  age, 
studied  medicine,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty, 
and  practised  with  much  reputation  until  his  death,  March 
8, 1595,  in-the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  com- 
posed various  works  both  in  medicine  and  history,  some  in 
Latin  and  some  in  Germsln,  and  translated  certain  authors 
into  the  latter  language.  His  most  useful  work,  now 
scarce,  was  an  account  of  the  eminent  men  of  Germany^ 
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published  at  Basil  in  1 B65,  fol.  under  the  title  of  ^^  Poso* 
grsyphia  heroum  et  illustrium  virorum  Gennani»,"  dedi<^ 
cated  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  IL  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Count  Palatin.  He  published  also  a  Latin 
history  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  ]581,  folio. 
^f  Historia  Militaris  ordinis  Johannitarum,  Rhodiorum  aut 
Melitensium  Equitura ;"  ^<  Cbronographia  Ecclesiae  Chris- 
^  t}/'  ibid..  1568;  <^  Diarium  Historicum/'  1572;  and,  in 
his  youth,  ^^  Comoedia  de  Zaccheo  poUicaBoram  principe,*' 
1546,  Svo.* 

PANVINIUS  (Onuphrius),  a  learned  scholar  of  tha^ 
aixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Vcprona  in  1529.     He.dis-^ 
covered  an  attachment  to  history  and  antiquities,  'm.  bis. 
earliest  years,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Augustins* 
As  soon  as  be  had  miade  profession,  th^  general  €^  kia 
order  sent  him.  to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies,  and  in 
1«553  he  was  appointed  to  iustruct  the  novices.     He  then 
taught  scholastic  theology  at  Florence  for  some  time^.buft 
his  chief  reisidence  was  at  Rome,  where  he  was  patronis&ed 
by  cardinal  Marcello  Cervini,  afterwards  pope  Marcellua  IL 
From  thmce  he  passed  into  the  court  of  cardinal  Alexan- 
der Farnese,  with  whom  he  travelled  into  Sicily  in  1568, 
^here  be  died  in  his  thirty-ninth  yean     One  of  his  first 
labours  was  an  edition  of  the   ^^  Fasti  <  Consulares,^'  first 
brought,  to  light  by  Sigonivs,.  which  he  published,  illus- 
trated with  notes,  at  Venice  in  1557.     He  published  trea* 
tises  also,  ^^  De  Antiquis  Romanorum  Nominibus;''  '^  De 
Pi^incipibus  Romanis ;"  "  De  Republica ;"  "  De  Trium- 
phis  et  Ludis  Circensibus;"  and  '^  Topographia  Rom8B«" 
These  valuable  works  are  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon 
ancient  inscriptions,  of  which  he  had  coUected  aud  copied 
nearly  three  thousand.     Some  time  after,  this  coHection^ 
which  had  come  into  the  handa  of  cardinal  Savelji,  disap- 
peared, and  Maffei  is  of  opinion  that  the  collection  pi|b-» 
lished  at  Antwerp  by  Martin  Sanctius,  in  1588,  and  which 
served  as  a  foundation  for  Gruterus's  great  work,  was  in 
reality  that  of  Panvinius.     Panvinius  was  also  a  profound 
investigator  of  sacred  or  Christian  antiquities,  as  appears 
by  bis  works,  ^^De  Ritu  sepeliendi  mortuos  apud  veteres 
Cbristianos ;''  *^  De  antiquo  Ritu  bapti^ndi  Catechufpe- 
'   aos,;^'  *^  De  Primatu  Petri  ;'*  **  Chronicon  £cclesiasticuaB ; 
^*  De  Episcopatibus  Titulis,  et  Diaconis  Cardinalium.;! 
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**  Annotatiofies  et  Suppleinenta  ad  Platioam  de  Vitis  Pon* 
tificiini;''  ^<  De  Septem  prsecipuis  Urbis  Roinie  Basilicis;** 
'^  De  Bib'liotbeca  Vaticana.''  He  bad  undertaken  a  gene- 
ral ecclesiastical  history,  for  which  he  collected  matter 
sufficient  to  fill  six  large  manuscript  volumes,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  his 
own  order,  and  a  history  of  his  native  city,  Verona,  >  in- 
cluding an  account  of  its  antiquities,  printed  majiy  years 
after  his  death.  ^ 

PANZER  (George  Wolfoano  Francis),  an  eminent 
bibliographer,  was  born  at  Sulzbach  in  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate, March  16,  1729,  and  having  been  educated  for  the 
church,  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  divinity  and  philoso- 
phy, ami  became  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Se- 
baldus  at  Nuremberg,  where  be  died  in  1805.  No  farther 
particulars  have  yet  reached  us  of  this  learned  and  labori- 
ous writer,  who  has  long  been  known  here  by  bis  **  An- 
nates Typographic!,  ab  artis  invents  origine  ad  annum 
JM.  D.  post  Maittairii,  Denisii,  aliorumque  doctissitoorum 
VHrorum  coras  in  ordinem  redacti,  emeodati  et  aucti,!'  Nu- 
remberg, 1793 — 1803,  11  vob.  4to.  This , is  unquestion- 
ably a  work  of  the  very  first  importance  to  bibliographers, 
and  is  thought  to  exceed  Maittaire's  in  clearness  of  arr 
rangement  and  accuracy.  It  comes  down,  beyond  his  ori- 
ginal intention,  to  1536;  but  is  not  quite  complete  without 
another  work  of  his  printed  in  German,  ^^  Annals  of  aur 
cient  German  Literature,  or.  an  account  of  books  printed  in 
Germany  froni  the  invention  of  the  art  to,  1520,"  Nurem- 
faei^,  1788,  4to.  His  other  works,  also  unfortunately  in 
German,  are  an  '^  Account  of  the  most  ancient  German 
Bibles,  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  in  the 
library  at  Nuremberg,"  1777,  4to ;  "History  of  Bibles 
printed  at  Nuremberg,  from  the  invention  of  the  Art,'* 
Mnremberg,*  1778,  4to.  And  a  <*  History  of  early  Print- 
ing at  Nuremberg  to  the  year  1600,"  ibid.  1789,  4to.* 

PAOLI  (Pascal  de),  a  very  distinguished  character  in 
modem  tim^s,  born  at  Rostino,  in  the  island  of  Corsica^ 
in  1726,  was  the  son  of  Hiacente  Paoli,  a  Corsican  patriot, 
who,  despairing  of  the  freedom  of  his  country,  had  retired 
with  bis  family  to  Naples.  Palpal  was  educated  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  their  college  he  made  a  rapid  progress,  ia 

}  Cbaofepie. — ^TiraboBchi. — Bullart's  Academie  dts  Scieuces. — S%xii  Osloiii«i 
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liis  studies,  and  displayed  an  tinderstanding  equally  sbNd 
aiid  capacious.     He  appeared  in  so  favourable  a  light  to  his 
•countrymen,  that  he  was  unanimously  chosen   generalise- 
simo,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  .people,  when  he  had  at-* 
tained  but  to  the  29th  year  of  bis  age.     He  began-  with 
'new-modelling  the  laws  of  Corsica,  and  established  the  ap- 
pearancCj  if  not  the  reality,  of  subordination  :  he  also  in- 
stituted schools,   and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  maritime 
power.     In  1761  the  government  of  Genoa,  perceiving  the 
change  lately  effected  among  the  natives,  sent  a  deputation 
tx)  a  general  council,  convoked  at  Yescovato,  for  the  ex* 
'press  purpose  of  proposing  terms  of  accommodation ;  but 
-it  was '  unaniinously  resolved  never  to  make  peace  with 
-them,  unless  upon  the  express  condition  of  Corsica  being 
guaranteed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  independence.     A 
-snemorial  to  the  same  effect  was  also  addressed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.     But  nothing 
wasgain^ed  by  this  step;  and  in  1768,  the  Genoese,  despair- 
ing of  rendering  vthe  Corsicans  subservient  to  their  will, 
transferred  the  soviereignty  of  their  island  to.  France,  on 
•condition  of  receiving  in  lieu  of  it  40,000,000  of  livres. 
'Notwithstanding  this,  Paoli  remained  firm  to  his  cause : 
and  a  vigorous  war  commenced,  in  which,  for  some  time, 
the  French  were  beaten,  and  in  one  instance  their  general 
<was  obliged' to  capitulate,  with  all  his  infantry,  artillery^ 
-and  ammunition ;  but  an  immense  force  bing  now  sent 
from  France,  overwhelmed  the  Corsican  patriots ;   they 
-were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Paoli,  left  with 
only  about  500  rten,  was  surrounded  by  the  Freneh,  who 
'were  anxious  to  get  possession  of  his  person :  he,  however, 
'cut  bis  way  through  the  enemy,  and  escaped  to  England 
with  his  friends,  where  they  were  received  with  every  de- 
gree of  isympathy  and  respect.     Paoli  was  introduced  at 
tsourt,  and  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  prime  minister,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  pension  of  1200/.  a-y ear,  which  he  libe-r 
rally  shared  with  his  companions  in  exile.     From  this  time 
he  lived  a  retired  life,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  cul«- 
tivation  of  literature.     During  his  retirement,  which  lasted 
foote  than  twenty  years,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson 
by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  that 
eminent  scholar.    Much  of  their  conversieution  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Bdswell.^    . 

*  When  the^  French  revolutipn  took  place,  the  national 
convention  pas9ed  a  decree  by  which  Corsica  was  num- 
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liaied  mong  the  departments  of  France,  and  entitled  to 
aU  the  pri?ilege9  of  the  nevr  constitutioti,  and  Paoli  was 
induced,  by  the  promising  appearance  of  afiairs,  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  assembly,  to  return  to  the  island* 
Accordingly  he  resigned  his  pension  from  the  English  court, 
took  a  grateful  leave  of  the  country  in  which  he. had  been 
so  hospitably  entertained,  and  in  the  month  of  April  1790, 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  at 
Paris,  together  with  the  Corsican  deputies.     Soon  after 
this  be  embarked  for  Corsica,  where  he  was  received  with 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attachment  and  respect.     He 
was  elected  mayor  of  Bastia,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  guard,  and  president  of  the  department ;  and,i  in 
short,  he  at  once  acquired  more  authority  in  the  island, 
than  before  its  subjugation  by  the  French.    He  was,.how^ 
ever,    not  quite  contented ;  he  was  ambitious  of  seeing 
Corsica  wholly  independent,  which,  upon  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVL  was  the  prevailing  wish  of  the  Corsicans^   The 
French  convention,  however,  meant  nothing  less,  and  at 
length  declared  Paoli  a  traitor.    On  this  he  resolved  upon 
an  expedient  which,  though  it  was  a  renunciation  of  inde-^ 
pendence,  promised  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  real 
liberty.     This  was  an  union  of  Corsica  with  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  ;  after  effecting  which,  he  returned  to  Eng-* 
laud,  having  unfortunately  lost  all  his  property,  by  the 
failure  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Leghorn,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  great  privacy.     He  died  in  Lon-< 
dot),  February  5,  1807,  in  theeighty*first  yearofhis  agei 
Few  foreigners,  however^  distinguished,  have  been  so  much 
caressed  in  England  as  general  Paoli.     By  living  in  habits 
of  familiarity  with  men  of  letters^  his  name  and  exploits 
acquired  high  celebrity :    and  Goldsmith,    Johnson,   and 
many  others,  equally  eminent  in  £he  literary  world,  although 
differing  in  almost  every  thing  else,  cordially  united  in  his 
praise.     On  the  continent  his  reputation  was  greatly  re-s 
spected :  it  was  usual  to  compare  Paoli  to  Timoleon  and 
^paminondas.     He  was  unquestionably  a  great  man ;  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  studying  his  character,  that  he  was  a  politician  rather 
than  a  soldier:  that  be  shone  more  in  council  than  inarms; 
and  ihat  the  leading  feature  of  his  public  >conduct  was  a 
certain  degree  of  Italian  policy,  which  taught  him  to  rie^ 
fine  and  speculate  on  every  event.^  ^ 
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PAT'ENBROCH  (Daniel),  a  native  of  Antwerp,  wvd 
born  in  1623,  and  was  educated  as  a  Jesuit.  He  has  sA^ 
ready  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of  BoUanfdus,  as  tbtf 
coadjutor  of  that  writer  in  the  compilation  of  the  **Acca: 
Sanctorum/'  He  died  in  1714,  in  the  seventy -eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He*  was,  according  to  Dupin,  less -credulous 
than  Bollandus,  and  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
ike  Carmelites  respecting  the  origin  of  their  order.  Theire 
is  little  else  interesting  in  his  history;  but  in  addition  to 
the  account  given  in  our  article  Bollandus,  of  the  **  Acta 
Sanctorum,''  we  may^  now  mentioa  that  the  work  has  been 
contmued  to  the  fifty-third  volume,  folio,  which  appeared 
in  1794,  but  is  yet  imperfect,  as  it  comes  only  to  October 
14th.  Brunet  informs  us  that  there  are  very  few  perfect 
copies^  to  be  found  in  France,  some  of  the  latter  volumes 
being  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  period.  The  re-^ 
print  at  Venice,  1734,  42  vols,  is  of  less  estimation.* 

PA PIAS,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia  in 
Asia  Minor,  near  to  Laodicea,  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  or  of  another  of  that  name ;  but  Irenasus 
says  positively,  that  be  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist;  tor  Polycarp  was  his  disciple,  and  be  says, 
Papias  was  Polyca'rp's  companion.  Papias  wrote  five  books, 
entitled  "  The  Expositions  of  the  Discourses  of  the  Lord ;" 
of  which  there  are  only  some  fragments  left  in  the  writings 
of  Irenaens  and  Eusebius.  He  made  way  for  the  op\nioh) 
several  of  the  ancients  held  touching  thp  traiporal  reign  of 
Christ,  who  they  supposed  would  come  upon  earth  a  tbou^ 
sand  years  befofe  the  day  of  judgment,  to  gather  together 
the  elect,  after  the  resurrection,  into  the  city  of  Jerusa-* 
lem,  and  let  them  there  enjoy  ail  felicity  during  that  pe-' 
riod*  Irenseus,  who  was  of  the  same  judgment,  relates  a 
fragment  he  took  out  .of  Papias's  fourth  book,  where  be 
endeavours  to  prove  that  opinion  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah  ^ 
and  Eusebius,  after  having  quoted  a  passage  taken  out  of 
Papias's  Preface,  adds;  ^'  That  that  author  relates  divers 
things  which  he  pretended  he  had  'by  unwritten  traditibn ; 
such  as  were  the  last  instriictions  of  our  Lord  Christ,  which 
are  not  set  down  by  the  Evangelists,  and  some  other  fabti- 
lous  histories,  amongst  which  number  his  opinion  ought  tor 
be  placed  touching  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon ;eartb 
after  the  resurrection.     '^  The  occasion  of  bis  falling  into^ 

4  *  4 
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that  error,**  says  Eusebius  again,  *^  was  his  niisiiild€ntand« 
iogof-the  discourses  and  instructions  of  the  Apostles,  at 
not  thinking  that  those  expressions  ought  to  bear  a  mysti* 
cal  sense ;  and^  that  the  Apostles  used  them  only  for  illus- 
tration, for  he  was  a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  as  bis  books 
manifest,  and  yet  several  of  the  ancients,  and,  among  th6 
rest,  Irenaeos,  maintained  their  opinions  on  the  authority 
ofPapias.'*' 

PAPILLON  (Philibbrt),  a  learned  canon  of  la  Cha« 
pelle-au  Riche,  at  Dijon,  .in  which  city  he  was  born.  May 
1,  1666,  was  the  son  of  Philip  Papiilon,  advocate  to  the 
parliament.  He' was  a  man  of  literature,  and  an  able  cri* 
tic,  and  furnished  Le  Long  of  the  Oratory,  Desmolets, 
Nicerou,  and  several  others  among  the  learned,  with  a 
number  of  important  memoirs  and  anecdotes.  He  died 
February  23,  1738,  at  Dijon,  aged  seventy-two.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is,  ^^  La  BiblioUieque  des  Auteurs  de  Bour- 
gogne,*'  Dijon,  1742,  2  vols,  folio,  printed  under  the  in- 
specUoQ  of  bis  friend  M.  Joly,  canon  of  la  Chapelle-aa- 
Riche.  ■ 

PAPILLON  (John),  was  one  of  a  family  of  engraven 
on  wood,  who  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  the  se- 
venteenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  flourished  about 
1670,  but  attained  less  fame  than  his  son  John,  who  was 
born  at  St.  Quentin  in  1661.  The  grandson  John  Bap* 
TiST  Michel  was  the  most  successful  in  his  art,  especially 
IB  those  engravings  which  represent  foliage  and  flowers, 
many  beautiful.specimens,  of  which  are  inserted  in  his  pub- 
lication on  the  art  of  engraving  in  wood ;  and  the  whole 
prove  that  be  was  a  very  skilful  master  in  every  branch  of 
the  art  he  professed.  The  human  figure  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  least  acquainted  with,  and  has  consequently  failed 
most  in  those  prints  into  which  it  is  introduced.  He  died 
in  1776  ;  about  ten  years  before  which  event  he  published 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  bis  *<  Traite^histolrique  et  pratique  de  la 
gravure  en  bois,^'  a  work  of  great  merit  as  to  the  theory  of 
an  art,  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  has  of  late 
years  been  brought  to ,  the  highest  perfection  by  some 
ingenious  men  of  our  own  country,  led  first  to  this  pur^ 
suit  by  the  excellent  example  and  success  of  the  Messrs.. 
Bewickes.  ^ 

V 
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PAPIN  (Denys),  ah  ingenioas  physician^  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Papin,  also  a  physician,  was  bora  at  'Blois.  He 
took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  travelled  to  England,  where 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  December 
1680.  He  passed  the  following  year  in  London,  and  pub* 
lished  in  English  an  account  of  a  machine  which  he  had 
invented,  and  which  still  bears  his  name  :  this  was  ^'  The 
New  Digester,  or  Engine  for  the  softening  of  Bones,'^ 
2681,  4to.  It  soon  appeared  in  French,  with  the  title  of 
^La  Maniore  d'amollir  les  Os,  et  de  £aire  cuire  toutesf 
sortes  des  Viandes  en  peu  de  terns  et  k  peu  de  fraix/*  Pa* 
ris,  1682.  The  machine  consists  of  a  very  strong  metat 
boiler,  with  an  air*tight  cover  screwed  down  with  great 
force ;  hence  the  contained  matter,  being  incapable  of 
escaping  either  by  evaporation  or  by  bursting  the  machiney 
may  be  heated  to  a  degree  far  beyond  that  of  boiling  wa-« 
ter,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  gluten  of  bones' and  cartilages.' 
He  afterwards  improved  this  digester,  and  it  has  since 
been  much  employed  in  chemical  and  philosophical  expe* 
riments.  He  assisted  Boyle  in  various  experiments,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Papin  was  a  protestant,  and  being  therefore  pre*^ 
vented  from  returning  home  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  he  took  up  bis  residence  at  Marpurg,  where  he 
taught  the  mathematics,  and  published  a  *'  Fasciculus  Dis«« 
sertationum  dequibusdam  Machinis  Physicis,''  1696, 12mo;' 
and  in  1707  he  published  at  Francfort  an  account  of  a 
machine  which  he  had  invented  for  raising  water  by  the 
action  of  fire,  entitled  f^  Ars  nova  ad  aquam  ignis  admini-« 
culo  efficacissime  elevandam.^' 

His  father,  Nicholas  Papin^  was  author  of  several  works, 
which,  however,  are  nearly  forgotten.  Two  of  them  re* 
kited  to  the  powder  of  Sympathy,  whiph  he  defended; 
and  one  to  the  discovery  of  Harvey,  which  he  opposed.' 

PAPIN  (TsAAC),  some  time  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  afterwards  reconciled  to  that  of  Rome,  was 
the  author  of  some  pieces  which  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  From  an  account  of  his  life,  pub^ 
lished  by  himself,  it  appears  that  he  was  born  at  Blois  it» 
161^7,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  the  reformed  reli«* 
gion.  He  passed  through  his  studies  in  divinity  at  Ge* 
neva.    That  university  was  then  divided  into  ■  two  parti^ejs 
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upbo  the  subject  of  grace,   called  ^'particularists^*  and 
^^univemlitts/*  of  which  the  former  were  the  most,  nu- 
merous and    the  most   powerful.     The*  universalists  de- 
sired' nothing  more  than   a  toleration ;    and  M.  Claude 
wrote  a  letter  u>  M.  Turretiu,    the  chief  of  the  prevlo- 
axiliant  party,  exhorting  him  earnestly  to  grant  that  fa- 
vour    But  Turretifl  gave  little  heed   to  it ;   and  M.  de 
Maiutis,  professor  at   Groningen,  who  had  disputed  the 
point  warmly  against  Mr.  Daille,  opposed  it  zealously; 
and  supported  bis  opinion  by  the  authority  of  those  synods 
who*  ^bad    determined    agi^inst    such  toleration.      There 
happened  also  another  dispute  upon  the   same  subject, 
which  occasioned  Papin  to  make  several  reflection**.     M. 
Pajon,  who  was  his  uncle,  admitted  the  doctrine  of  effica- 
cious grace,  but  explained  it  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  refor>med  in  general,  alid  Jurieu  in  particular ;   and 
though  tbe  synod  of  Anjou  in  1667,  after  many  long  de- 
bates upon  the  matter,   dismissed  Pajon,    with  leave   to 
continue  his  lectures  at  Saumur,  yet  as  his  interest  there 
was  not  great,  his  nephew,  who  was  a  student  in  that  uni- 
versity in  1633,   was  pressed  to  condemn  tbe  doctrine, 
which    was  branded    with,  the   appellation   of  Pajonism. 
Papin  declared,  th$t  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him 
to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  either  party  ;  on  which 
tbe  university  refused  to  give  him  a  testimonial  in   the 
usual  form.     All  these  disagreeable  incidents  put  him  out 
of  humour  with  tbe  authors  of  tliem,  and  brought  him  to 
view  the  Roman  catholic  religion  with  less  dislike  than  be- 
fore.   In  this  disposition  he  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  ^^The 
Faith  reduced  to  its  just  bounds  ;*'  in  which  he  maintained, 
that,  as  the  papists  professed  that  they  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  ought  to  be  tolerated  by 
tbe  oftost  zealous  protestants.    He  also  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  reformed  of  Bourdeaux,  to  persuade  them  that  they 
might  be  saved  in  the  Bomish  churcfa,  if  they  would  be 
reconciled  to  it. 

,  This  work,  as  might  be  expected,  exasperated  the  pro- 
tcistants  against  him;  and  to  avoid  their  resentment,  )ie 
crossed  the  water  to  England,  in  1686,  where  James  11. 
was  endeavouring  to  re*establish  popery.  There  he  re- 
ceived deacon's  and  priest's  orders,  from  the  hands  of 
Turner^  bishop  of  Ely;  and,  in  1687,  published  a  book 
against  Jurieu,  entitled  <^  Theological  Essays  concerning 
Providence  and  Grace,  &c.''  This  exasperated  that  mi- 
VOL.  XXIV.  G 
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nister  so  mucbj  that  when  be  koew  Papin  was  attempting 
to  obtain  some  eOiploy  as  a  professor  in  Grermany,  be  dis- 
persed letters  every  wbere  in  order  to  defeat  bis  applica* 
tions ;  and,  tbough  he  procured  a  preacher's  place  at  Ham- 
burgh, Jurieu  found  means  to  get  him  dismissed  in  a  few 
months.  About  this  time  his  '^  Faith  reduced  to  just 
bounds"  coming  into  the  hands  of  Bayle,  that  yi^riter  added 
some  pages  to  it,  and  printed  it.  These  additions  were 
ascribed  by  Jurieu  to  our  author,  who  did  not  disavow  the 
principal  maxims  laid  down,  which  were  condemned  in  the 
synod  of  Bois-le^duc  in  J  687.  In  the  mean  time,  an  offer 
being  made  him  of  a  professor's  chair  in  the  church  of  the 
French  refugees  at  Dantzic,  he  accepted  it :  but  it  being 
afterwards  proposed  to  him  to  conform  to  the  synodical  de- 
crees of  the  Walloon  churchea(  in  the  United  Provinces^ 
and  to  subscribe  them,  be  refused  to  .comply ;  because 
there  were  some  opinions  asserted  in  those  decrees  which 
he  could  not  assent  to,  particularly  that  doctrine  which 
maintained  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect.  Those  who 
^  had  invited  him  to  Dantzic,  were  highly  offended  at  his 
refusal ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  depart,  as  soon  as  he  bad 
completed  the  half  year  of  his  preaching,  which  had  been 
contracted  for.  He  was  dismissed  in  1689,  and  not  long 
after  embraced  the  Roman  catholic  religion  ;  delivering  his 
abjuration  into  the  hands  of  Bossuet^  bishop  of  Means, 
Nov.  15,  1690. 

(Jpon  this  change,  Jurieu  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  those 
of  the  reformed  religion  at  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Blois ;  in 
which  he  pretended  that  Papin  had  always  looked  upon  alt 
religions  as  indifferent,  and  in  that  spirit  had  returned  to 
the  Roman  church.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  Papin  drew 
up  a  treatise,  "  Of  the  Toleratio^i  of  the  Protestants,  and 
o^f  the  Authority  of  the  Church.''  The  piece,  being  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  was  printed  in  1692  :  the 
author  afterwards  changed  its  title,  which  waa.a  little  equi* 
vocal,  and  made  some  additions  to  it ;  but,  while  he  was 
employed  in  making  collections  to  complete  it  farther,  and 
finish  other  books  upon  the  same  subject,  he  died  at  Paris 
the  19th  of  June,  1709.  His  widow,  who  also  embraced 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  communicated  these  papers, 
which  were  made  use  of  in  a  new  edition  printed  at  large 
in  1719,  12mo.  M.Pajon  of  the  Oratory,  his.  relation, 
published  all  his  "  Theological  Works/'   1723,    3   vols. 
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l2mo :  they  are  all  in  French,  and  written  with  shrewdness 
and  ability.* 

PAPINIAN,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer,  born  in  the 
year  175,  was  advocate  of  the  treasury  or  exchequer,  and 
afterwards  pretorian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Severus^' 
about  the  year  194.  This  emperor  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  his  worth,  that  at  his  death  he  recommended  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his  care :  but  the  first,  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  enjoined  Papinian  to  compose  a  dis- 
course, to  excuse  that  barbarity  to  the  senate  and  people. 
Papinian  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  this: 
but  on  the  contrary  answered  boldly,  that  it  was  easier  to 
commit  a  parricide  than  to  excuse  it ;  and  to  accuse  an 
innocent  person,  after  taking  away  his  life,  was  a  second 
parricide.  Caracalla  was  so  much  enraged  at  this  answer, 
that  he  ordered  Papinian  to  be  beheaded,  which  sentence 
was  executed  in  the  year  212,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  and  his  body  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.  He  bad  a  great  number  of  disciples,  and  com- 
posed several  works  :  among  those,  twenty-seven  books  of 
^'  Questions  in  the  Law ;''  nineteen  books  of  **  Responses 
or •  Opinions ;"  two  of  "Definitions;"  two  others  upon 
**  Adultery  ;"  and  a  single  book  upon  the  "  Laws  of  Ediles." 
His  reputation  was  so  great,  that  he  is  called  "  the  honour 
of  jurisprudence,  and  the  treasure  of  the  laws."' 

PAPIRE-MASSON.     See  MASSON. 

PAPPUS,  a  very  eminent  Greek  of  Alexandria,  flou- 
rished, according  to  Suidas,  under  the  emperor  Thebdo- 
sius  the  Great,  from  the  year  379  to  395,  and  acquired 
deserved  fame  as  a  consummate  mathematician*  Many  of 
his  works  ^re  lost,  or  at  least  hare  not  yet  been  discovered. 
Saidas  and  Vossius  mention  as  the  principal  of  them,  bis 
"Mathematical  Collections,"  in  8  books,  of  which  the  first 
and  pari  of  the  second  are  lost;  a  "  Commentary  upon 
Ptolomy's  Almagest;"  an  "Universal  Chorography  ;"  "A 
Description  of  the  Rivers  of  Libya  ;"  a  treatise  of  "  Mili- 
tary Engines;"  "Commentaries  upon  Aristarchus  of  Sa- 
mos,  concerning  the  Magnitude  and  Distance  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,"  &c.  Of  these,  there  have  been  published, 
"  The  Mathematical  Collections,"  in  a  Latin  translation, 
with  a  large  cotnmentary,  by  Commandine,  in  1 588,  folio; 
reprinted  in    1660.      In    1644,   Mersenne  exhibited  an 

*  Cbaufepie.— -Niceron,  vol.  II.—Moshcim.  »  Mor«ri.— Saxii  Oaomi^t, 
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abridgmeilt  of  them  in  his  "  Synopsis  Matfaetnatica)^'  in 
4to,  containing  only  such  propositions  as  could  be  Ubdier^. 
stood  without  figured.  In  1655^  Meibomius  gave  some  of 
tfae  Lemmata  of  the  seventh  book,  in  his  *^  Dialogue  upon 
Proportions."  lu  1688>  Dr.  Wallis  printed  the  last  twelve 
propositions  of  the  second  book,  at  the  end  of  his  *^  Aris* 
tarchus  SaiAitis."  In  1703,  Dr.  David  Gregory  gave  part 
of  the  preface  of  the  seventh  book,  in  the  Prolegoitiena  ro 
his  Euclid.  And  in  1706,  Dr.  Halley  exhibited  that  pre- 
fa<^e  entire,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  ^^  Apollonius."  Dr. 
Hutton>  in  his  Dictionary,  h^  given  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  <<  Mathematical  Collet ttons."  ^ 

PARABOSCO  (Jerome),  an  Italian  couiic  writer,  born 
at  Placentia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ceotur^^ 
was  an  author  of  some  eminence  in  his  time.     His  corner- 
dies  have  a  certain  chariicter  of  originality,  which  still,  iti 
some  degree,  supports  their  credit.     They  are  six  in  num- 
ber, five  in  prose,  and  one  in  verse.     The  best  edition  t« 
that  printed  at  Venice,  in  1560,  in  two  small  volumes,  duo-^ 
decimo.     There  is  a  volume  of  letters  by  him,  entitled 
**  Lettere  Amorose  di  M.  Girolamo  Parabosco^"  printed 
also  at  Venice  in  1545.    These  were  republished  in  1543, 
^^  con  alcune  NoveUe  e  Rime  ;'*  and  these  is  a  volume  oiF 
"Rime"  alone,  printed  by  Giolitoat  Venice,  in  1547,  8vo. 
He  composed  also,  novels  in  the  style  of  Boccacio  and 
Bandelli,  which  were  published  at  Venice  in  1552,  under 
the  title  of  "  I  Diporti  di  M.  Girolamo  Parabosco,*'  and 
reprinted  in  1558,   1564,  1586,  and  1598,  and  lately  in- 
serted in  the  collection  entitled  "  Novelliero  Itaiiano," 
1791,  26  vols.  Svo,  with  the  imprint  of  Londra  for  Livorno. 
The  work  consists  of  three  days,  or  "  Giornate;"  the  first 
and  second  of  which  .comprise  sixteen  tales,  and  four  cu- 
rious questions.     The  third  contains  several  "  Motti,*'  or 
bon-mots,  with  a  few  madrigals,  and  other  short  poems. 
There  is  also  a  volume  by  him  entitled  "  Oracolo,'*  th<> 
oracle,  published  at  Venice,  in  1551,  in  4to.     In  this  the 
author  gives  answers  to  twelve  questions  proposed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book ;  which  answers  are  given  and  varied 
according  to  some  rules  laid  down  in  the  preface.     It  ap« 
pears  that  Parabosco  lived  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  at  Ve- 
nice, as  all  his  books  were  published  there.     His  "  Di<» 
porti,"  or  Sports,  open  with  a  panegyric  upon  that  city.* 

.1  Hutton'f  Dictionary. — Voisius  de  Sctent  M«tb.«— Saxii  OnoinfisL 
s  CrescembiQi  Hist,  delta  Volg.  Poes.  rol.  lib.  III.  cap.  25.— Brunet  Ma- 
nuel du  Libraire. 
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PARACELSUS  (Philippus  Aureolus  Theophrastus), 
a  man  of  a  strange  and  paradoxical  genius,  and  classed  by 
Brucker  among  the  Theosophists,  was  born,  as  is  generally 
supposed  (for  bis  birth-place  is  a  disputed  matter),  pt  Ein- 
fidlen  nearZurick,  in  1493.     His  family  name,  which  was 
Bimbastusy  he  afterwards  changed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  into  Paracelsus.     His  father,  who  was  a  phy- 
sician, instructed  him  in  that  science,  but,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, in  oothing  else,  for  he  was  almost  totally  ignorant 
of  the  learned  languages.     So  earnest  was  he,  however, 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  that,  neglect- 
i<Og   books^  lie.  undertook   long    and   haeardous  journeys 
tblTQUgh  Qermany,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Mos- 
covy,  and  probably  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.     He 
9j0t  only  visited  literary  and  learned  men,  but  frequented 
the  workshops  of  meci^anics,  descended  into  mines,  and 
tbougbt  DO  place  mean  or  hazardous,  if  it  afforded  him  an 
Opportunity  of  increasing  bis  knowledge  of  nature.     He 
9lsQ    consulted   barber^surgeons,    monks,   conjurors,    old 
women^  qoaoks  of  every  description,  and  every  person  who 
pr^epded  to  be  possessed  of  any  secret  art,  particularly 
fUoh  as  were  ^killed  in  metallurgy.     Being  in  this  manner 
a  self-taught  phiio^pher  and  physician,  be  despised  the 
9iedical  writings  of  the  ancients,    and  boasted  that  the 
whole  contents  of  his  library  would  not  amount  to  six  folios. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  written  more  than  he  ever 
i«ad.     His  quackery  consisted  in  certain  new  and  secret 
medicines  procured  from  metallic  substances  by  the  che- 
mical art,  which  he  administered  with  such  wonderful  suc- 
cess, ^  that  be  rose  to  the  summit  of  popular  fame,  and  even 
obtained  the  professorship  of  medicine  at  Basil.     One  of 
his  nostrums  be  called  Azotfa,  which  he  said  was  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  'the  medical  panaoiay  ^nd  his  disciples  ex- 
tolled it  as  the  tincture  of  life,  given  through  the  di\fine 
favour  to  man  in  these  last  days.     But  while  his  irregular 
practice^  and  arrogant  invectives  against  other  phpicians, 
crated  him  many  enemies,  his^  rewards  were  by  no  means 
pdequate  to  his'  vanity  and  ambition  ;  and  be  met  frequently 
with  mortifications,  one  of  which  determined  him  to  leave 
Basil.     A  wealthy  canon  who  happened  to  fall  sick  at  that 
pUce>  offered, him  a  hundred  florins  to  cure  his  disease, 
fvhipb  Paracelsus  easily  effected  with  three  pills  of  opiom^. 
one  of  bis  most  powerful  medicines.     The  canon,  restored 
|o  health  so  soon,  and  apparently  by  such  slight  means^ 
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refused  to  stand  to  fais  engagement.  Paracelsus  brought 
the  matter  before  the  magistrate,  who  decreed  him  only 
the  usual  fee.  Inflamed  with  violent  indignation  at  the 
contempt  which  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  art,  be  railed  at 
the  canon,  the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  city,  and  leaving 
Basil,  withdrew  into  Alsace,  whither  his  medical  fame  and 
success  followed  him.  After  two  years,  during  which  titne 
he  practised  medicine  in  the  principal  families  of  the  coun- 
try, about  the  year  1530  he  removed  into  Switzerland, 
where  he  conversed  with  Bullinger  and  other  divines. 
From  this  time,  he  seems  for  many  years  to  have  roved 
through  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia.  At  last, 
in  the  year  1541,  he  died  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  Saltsburg. 

Different  and  even  contradictory  judgments  have  been 
foriped  by  the  learned  concerning  Paracelsus.     His  ad- 
mirers and  followers  have  celebrated  him  as  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  all.  philosophical  and  medical  mysteries,  have  called 
him  the  medical  Luther,  and  have  even  been  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  grand  secret  of  con- 
verting inferipr  metals  into  gold.     But  others,  and  parti* 
cularly  some  of  his  contemporaries,  have  charged  his  whole 
medical  practice  with  ignorance,  imposture,  and  impu- 
dence.   J.  Crato,  in  an  epistle  to  Zwinger,  attests,  that  in 
Bohemia  his  medicines,  even  when  they  performed  an  ap- 
parent cure,  left  his  patients  in  such  a  state,  that  they  soon 
^{ter  died  of  palsies  or  epilepsies.     Erastus,  who  was  for 
two  years  one  of  his  pupils,  wrote  an  entire  book  to  detect 
his  impostures.     We  have  mentioned  his  want  of  educa- 
tion, jand  it  is  even  asserted,  that  he  was  so  imperfect  a 
master  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  his  German  writings  corrected  by  another  hand.     His 
adversaries  also  charge  him  with  the  most  contemptible  ar- 
rogance, the  most  vulgar  scurrility,  the  grossest  intem- 
perance, and  the  most  detestable  impiety.    Still  it  appears, 
that  with  all  these  defects,  by  the  mere  help  of  physical 
knowledge  and  the  chemical  arts,  he  obtained  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  medical  fame ;  while  to  support  his  credit 
with  the  ignorant,  he  pretended  to  an  intercourse  with  iii- 
'  visible  spirits,  and  to  divine  illuminations. 

With  regard  to  his  system  of  chemistry,  in  which  his 
real  merit  lies,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  it  resolved 
(every  thing  into  three  elements,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury, and  were  for  a  long  time  received,  although  in  fact 
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they  were  borrowed  from  bis  predecessor,  Basil  Valentine^ 
His  medical  skill  consisted  principally  in  tbe  bold  adminis* 
tration  of  some  powerful  remedies,  wbich  bad  beeii  bere* 
tofore  tboogbt  too  dangerous  to  be  used,  particularly  opidm, 
a -drug  witb  wbich,  it  is  obvious,  he  would  be  able  in  many 
instances  to  afford  great  and  speedy  relief;  but  with  which 
also  few  permanent  cures  could  be  effected,  and  much 
mischief  would  necessarily  be  produced,  when  it  was  mis- 
applied. Antimony  and  mercury  were  also  medicines  which 
be  liberally  prescribed,  and  he  used  various  preparations 
of  them  of  the  most  active  kind.  He  deserves  the  praise, 
however,  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  employ  mercury 
for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  of  course  he 
must  have  been  successful  in  a  degree,  to  which  none  of 
bis  contemporaries,  who  did  not  resort  to  that  remedy, 
could  attain.  Frbm  his  total  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  ra- 
tional physiology,  bis  inability  from  want  of  literature  to 
investigate  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  ancients,  which  be  never- 
theless boldly  impiigned,  and  bis  employment  of  a  bair- 
barous  jargon,  as  well  as  bis  infatuated  notions  of  magic, 
astrology,  geomancy,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  mysti- 
cal imposture,  be  is,  as  a  theorist,  beneath  contempt.  We 
shall  not  pretend,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
Qointelligible  jargon  and  absurd  hypotheses  which  be  em- 
ployied,  or  to  enumerate  the  immense  farrago  of  treatises, 
which  made  tbeir  appearance  under  bis  name  after  his 
deatb,  the  notices  of  wbich  occupy  above  nine  quarto 
pages  in .  the  Bibliotheca  of  Halter :  for  tbe  first  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend,  and  tbe  latter  would  be  a  waste  of 
time*  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Geneva,  1658, 
3  vols,  folio.'  » 

PARADIN  (Willum),  a  French  historian,  and  labo« 
rious  writer  of  tbe  sixteenib  century,  was  still  living-  in 
1531,  and  was  then  turned  fourscore.  He  was  tbe  author 
of  many  works,  among  wbich  tbe  following  are  remarka- 
ble:  1.  '^  The  History  of  Aristseus,  respecting  the  version 
of  tbe  Pentateuch,''  4to.  2.  ^^  Historia  sui  temporis,"- 
written  in  Latin,  but  best  known  by  a  French  version  whicb 
was  published  in  1558.  3.  '<  Annales  de  Bourgogne," 
1566,  folio.  This  history,  by  no  means  well  digested^  be- 
gins at  tbe  year  378,  and  ends  in  1482..    4.  **  De  moribus 

'i  Brucker.— Haller. — ^Thomson's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society  i-—£loy,  Diet. 
Hist  de  Medicine.— Rees's  Cyclopssdia. 
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6aUia»9  Historsa/*  4to.  5.  **  Mevmr^  de  rHUloire  de 
Lyon/'  1625,  folio.  6.  ^^  De  rebus  in  Belgio»  ^nno  1S4>3 
gesUs,"1543, 8vQ.  7.  ^^  La  Cbronique  Ue  Savoie/'  16Q29foL 
9.  '^  Histx>ria  GaUiee,  a  Francisci  I,  coronaiione  ad  aQQum 
15^0."  9.  "  Historia  Ecclew  GaUicanae,"  lO*  ^' Me* 
moralia  inaignium  Franci®  Familiarum."  He  was  an  eccle*- 
9iastiCy  and  becacbe  dean  of  Beauj^u*'  - 
-  PARCIEUX,  or  rather  DEPARGIEUX  (Anthony),  aa 
able  matbematiciau,  waa.borQ  in  1703,  at  a  hamlet  aear 
iNismes,  of  iudustrious  but  poor  parj^nts,  who  were  unable 
^o  give  him  education ;  be  soon,  however,,  found  a  patjron^ 
who  placed  him  in  the  college  at  Lyons,  where  he  made 
astonishing  progress  in  oaatbeoiaticsb  ^  On  his  arriral  at 
Paris,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  bumble  emplojonent 
from  the  mathematical  iostrument  Biakers,  .until  bis  worka 
brought  him  into  uottcie.  Tb^e  ;were^  1.  *^  Table  aistro- 
Boodiques,*'  1740,  4to«  2.  '^  Trait6  de  trigonome^trie  rco^ 
tili^e  et  spherique,  avec  uu  traits  ue:  gnomonique  et  des 
tabies  de  iogaritbmcs,"  174.1,  4ito..  3.  *^  £ssai  sur  Jessptroi- 
babilites  de  la  dur^e  de  la  vie.ham^iae^'M74#,  4to.  4.. 
^^Reponae  aux  objections  conjtre  celivre^"  174€,.4t»«  5. 
^  Additions  a  Pessai,  &c.''  1760,  4to.  €i.  >'  Mfimoires'sur' 
la  possibility  et  1^  facility  d'ameoer  aupreside  I'Estrapadey 
a  Paris,  les  eaux  de  la  riviere  d^vetite,"  1763,  4to,  jre« 
printed,  with  additioos,  in  1777.  It  was  always  Depar* 
cieux^s  object  to  turn  his  knowledge,  of  mathematios  ta 
practical  purposes,  and  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  are  many  excellent  papers  which  be  contributed 
with  this  view.  He  also  introduced  some  iugenious  im- 
proveiments  in  machinery.  He  was  censor-royal  and  mem-f 
ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  those  of 
Berlin,  Stockholm,  Metz,  Lyons,  and.  .Montpellier.  He 
died  at  Paris  Sept.  2,  1768,  aged  sixty ^five.  He  had  a 
nephew  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1763,  who  was  edu-* 
cated  at  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  where  he  studied 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
ibur  gave  public  lecitures.  In  1779  he  began  a  course  of 
experimental  philosophy,  in  the  military^choolof  Brienne; 
after  which,  be  occupied  the  philosophical  professorship 
at  the  Lyceum  in  Paris,  where  he  died  June  23,  1799,  in 
a  state  bordering  on  indigeuce.  He  wrote  a  ^^  Trait^  ele- 
mentaire  de   Mathennatiques,"  for  the-  use  of  students; 

1  Diet.  Hist. — Le  LQOg  Bibl.  Hist,  de  France. 
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"  TTSk\t6  d€s  aomiit4«>  ou  des  reDtet  a  tenne,*'  1781, 4to ; 
**  Dissertaiioo  sur  le  oioyen  d^elever  Teau  par  la  rotation 
d'une  corde  verticale  vans  fin/'  Amst.  1782,  8vo;  ^*  Dti*« 
sertation  aur  les  globes  areoatatiqoes,^'  Paris,  1783,  8va« 
He  left  also  some  unfioiabed  works ;  and  a  *^  Cours  complet 
de  |>bysique  et  de  cbimie/'  was  in  the  press  when  be  died.* 

PARUIES  (lONATius  GilsTOK),  an  ingenious  Frenah 
aiatiieiiiauvian  and.  pbilosopber,  was  born  at  Pau,  in  the 
province  of  Gascony,  in  1636 ;  his  father  being  a  coiin«« 
9eik>r  of  the  parliament  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
be  entered  inio  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  *  ibaJe  so  great 
pcofioiency  in  his  studies^  that  he  taught  polite  literature^ 
sod  cooiposed  many  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  withconm-r 
dersd»ie  delicacy  of  thought  and  style;  before  be  was: well 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Propriety  and  elegance  of 
lAiiguage  appear  to  have  been  bis  first  pursuits,  for  which 
purpose  be  studied  the  belles  lettres  ^  but  afterwards  be 
devoted  himself  to  matbematioai  and  pbitosopbical  stodiesy 
anddsead,  with  due  attention,  theonist  Taluable  authors, 
ancient  ond  modern,  an  those  sciences.  By  such  assiduity, 
ia  a  short  time  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  taught  them  both  with  gineati 
reputation.  .  Notwithstanding  he  embraiced  Cartesianism,^ 
yet  be  affected  to  be  rather  ao  inventor  in  philosophy  bim^ 
self,  la  this  spirit  he  souuetimes  advanced  very  bold  opi* 
uiona  in  natural  philosophy,  which  met  with  opposers,  who 
charged  him  with  atarting  absurdities :  but  he  was  inge*-' 
oious  enough  to  give  bis  notions  a  plausible  turn,  so  as  to. 
dear  them  seemingly  fcom  contradictions.  His  repuution 
procured  him  a  call  to  Paris,  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the. 
college  of  Louis  the  Great  He  also  taught  the  mathe^-' 
maAJcs  in  that  city,  as  he  had  before  done  in  other  places  ; 
but  the  high  expectations  which  his  writings  very  reason<>» 
ably  created,  were  ali  disappointed  by  his  early  death,  in 
1673,  at  tbirty^'seven  years  of  age.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his 
9eal,  having  caught  a  cooti^ious  disorder  by  preaching  ta 
the  prisoners  in .  the  Bicetre. 

Pardies  wrote  with  great  neatness  and  elegance.  His 
principal  works  are  as  follow:  l.  <<  Horologmm  Thauma- 
tituili. duplex,"  1662,  4to.  2.  <<  Dissertatio  de  Motu  et 
Natura  Cometarum,"  1665,  8vo.  3.  ^<  Discours  du  Mouve- 
ment  Local,*'  1670,  12mo.     4.  <*  Elemens  de  Geometrie,'' 

1  Biog:  Uolv*  art.  Deparcieux. 
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1670,  12mo.  This  has  been  traDslated  into  several  lan^ 
gQBges;  in  English  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  171 1.  5.  '<  Discours 
de  la  Connoissance  des  Betes/*  1672,  l2mo.  6.  ^'  Lettre 
d'un  Philosophe  a  un  Cartesien  de  ses  amis,*'  1672,  12mo. 
li  *^  La  Statique  ou  la  Science  des  Forces  Mouvantes,*' 
1673,  12mo.  8.  ^^  Description  et  Explication  de  deux 
Machines  propres  a  faire  des  Cadrans  avec  une  grande  fa* 
ctlit6,**  1673,  l2nio.  9*  '^  Remarques  du  Mouyement  de 
la  Lumiere."  10.  ^^  Globi  Coelestis  in  tabula  plana  redact! 
Descriptio,''  1673,  folio.  Part  of  his  works  were  printed 
together,  at  the  Hague,  i6di,  l2mo;  and  again  at  Lyons^ 
1725.  Pardies  had  a  dispute  also  with  sir  Isaac  Newton^ 
about  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours,  in  1672.  His 
letters  are  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions » for 
that  year.' 

PARE'  (Ambrose),  a  French  surgeon  of  eminence,  waa- 
born  at  Laval,  in  the  district  of  the  Maine,  in  1^69.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  his  profession  early  in  life,  .and 
practised  it  with  great  zeal  both  in  hospitals  and  in  the  army ; 
and  when  his  reputation  was  at  its  height,  he  wa»  appointed 
surgeon  in  ordinary  to  king  Henry  11.  in  1558;  and  be 
held  the  same  office  under  the  succeeding  kings,  EVancisII. 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI.  To  Charles  IX.  especially^ 
be  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  conferred  great  profes- 
sional benefits,  when  some  formidable  symptoms  had  been 
produced  by  the  accidental  wound  of  a  tendon  in  Tene8ec« 
tion,  which  he  speedily  removed.  His  services  appear  to 
have  been  amply  acknowledged  by  the  king ;  who  spared 
him  in  the  horrible. massacre  of  St. Bartholomew's,  although 
a  protestaot.  *^  Of  all  those,*'  says  the  duke  of  Sully, 
'^  who  were  about  the  person  of  this  prince  (Charles  IX.) 
none  possessed  so  great  a  share  of  his  confidence  as  Am* 
brose  Par^,  his  surgeon.  This  man,  though  a  Huguenot, 
lived  with  him  in  so  great  a.  degree  of  familiarity,  that,  on 
the  day  of  the  massacre,  Charles  telling  him,  the  time  was 
now  come  when-  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  catholics ; 
he  replied,  without  being  alarmed,  *  By  the  light>  of  God, 
sire,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  forgot  your  promise 
never  to  command  me  to  do  four  things  ;  namely,  to  enter 
into  my  mother's  womb*,  to  be  present  in  the  day  of  bat^ 

*  This  absurd  promise  seems  iajtended  as  an  illustratioii  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  king's  breaking  his  word  wKh  him  in  the  other  cases. 

1  Chaufepie.«^Kiceron,  I.  and  X.— Martin's  Biog.  Philos.'— Mutton's  Diet. 
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tie,  to  quit  your  service,  or  to  go  to  mass.*  The  king 
soon  after  took  him  aside,  and  disclosed  to  him  freely  the 
trouble  of  his  soul ;  ^  Ambrose,*  said  he,  *  I  koow  not  friiat 
has  happened  to  me  these  two  or  three  days  past,  but  I 
feel  my  mind  and  body  as  much  at  enmity  with  each  other, 
as  if  I  was  seized  with  a  fever ;  sleeping  or  waking,  the 
murdered  Huguenots  seem  ever  present  to  my  eyes,  with 
ghastly  faces,  and  weltering  in  blood.  I  wish  the  innocent 
and  helpless  had  been  spared  V  The  order  which  was  pub« 
lished  the  following  day,  forbidding  the  continuance  of  the 
massacre,  was  in  consequence  of  this  conversatiort/'  Par6, 
after  having  been  long  esteemed  as  the  first  surgeon  of  his 
VtBoCy  and  beloved  for  his  private  virtues,  died  Dec.  20, 
i  590,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one ;  and  as  he  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Eloy  would  from  that  circum- 
^stance  infer  that  be  died  a  Roman  catholic,  of  which  we 
have  no  proof. 

.  Par6  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  although  we  meet  with 
learned  references  and  numerous  quotations  from  the 
ancieniss,  in  his  writings ;  but  he  must^be  considered  as  a 
bold  and  successful  operator,  and  a  real  improver  of  his 
art ;  particularly  in  the  practice  of  tying  divided  arteries, 
which  he  effected  by  drawing' them  out  naked,  and  passing 
a  ligature  over  them  ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  gun*shot 
wounds.  £ven  in  anatomy,  in  which  he  did  not  excel,  he 
was,  by  frequent  dissections,  enabled  to  add  some  obser- 
vations of  his  own  to  what  he  had  borrowed  from  Vesaiius. 
As  an  author  he  bad  high  fame,  and  his  works  were  uni- 
versally read  and  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  His  first  treatise,  ^^  Maniere  de  traiter  ies  playes 
faites  par  harquebuses,  fleches,  &c.^'  was  published  at  Pa^^ 
ris  in  1545,  and  again  in  1552  and  1564.  He  afterwards 
laboured  strenuously  to  put  his  brethren  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  surgical  science  in  their  native  tongue;  and  in 
1 56 1  published  the  first  edition  of  his  works,  in  folio.  This 
was  translated  by  Thomas  Johnson,  Lond.  1634,  and  re- 
printed  with  additions  in  1649.  His  treatise  on  gun-shot 
wounds  was  published  by  Walter  Hammond  in  1617,  and 
that  on  the  plague  in  1630.  Numerous  editions  of  his 
whole  works  were  afterwards  printed  in  German,  Dutch, 
and  French ;  and  his  pupil,  Guillemeau,  who  was  also  sur- 
geon to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.  translated  them  into 
Latin.  This  translation  has  been  frequently  reprinted  at 
variousplaces,  with  the  title  of  *^  Ambrosii  Parsei,  Opera, 
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novis  iconibus  elegantissimis  illustratd^  et  Il^atiuitatd  do^ 
nata.^'  This  volume  contains  twenty *six  treatises^  and 
there  is  no  branch  of  surgery  which  is  not  touched  upon,  in 
the  collection.  * 

PARENT  (Antony),  a  French  mathematiciaH,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1666.  He  shewed  early  a  propensity  lo 
mathematics,  eagerly  perusing  such  books  at  fdl  in  his 
way.  His  custom  was  to  write  remarks  upon  the  margins 
of  the  books  which  he  read  ;  and  he  had  filled  ^ome  of 
these  with  a  kind  of  commentary  at  the  age  of  thirteei!!. 
At  fourteen  he  was  put  under  a  master  who  taught  rhe- 
toric at  Chartres.  Here  he  happened  to  see  a  Dodeca« 
^dron,  upon  every  face  of  which  was  delineated  a  sun-^ia), 
except  the  lowest,  on  which  it  stood.  Struck  immediattely 
with  the  curiosity  of  these  dials,  he  set  about  drawing  one 
himself;  bat,  having  a  book  which  only  shewed  the  pra<^ 
tical  part  without  the  theory,  it  was  not  till  some  time 
after,  when  his  rhetoric-master  came  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sphere  to  him,  that  he  began  to  understand 
how  the  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  formed  sun- 
dials. He  then  undertook  to  ^ritea  ^<  Treatise  upon  Gno- 
monies,"  and  the  piece  was  rude  and  unpolished  enough  ^ 
but  it  was  entirely  his  own.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote 
also  a  book  of  ^^  Geometry,"  at  Beauvais. 

At  length  his  friends  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  to  study  the 
law ;  and,  in  obedience  to  them  he  went  through  a  course 
in  that  faculty,  but  this  was  no  sooner  finished,  than,  his 
passion  for  mathematics  returning,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
the  college  of  Dormans,  and,  with  an  allowance  of  less  than 
fiOO  livres  a  year,  he  lived  content  in  this  retreat,  which  he 
never  left  but  to  go  to  the  royal  college,  iu  order  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  M .  de  la  Hire,  or  M.  de  Sauveur.  As  sood 
as  he  found  himself  able  enough  to  teach  others,  he  took 
pupils ;  and,  fortification  being  ■  a  part  of  mathematics 
which  the  war  had  rendered  very  necessary,  be  turned  bis 
attention  to  that  branch ;  but  after  some  time  began  to 
entertain  scruples  about  teaching  what  he  knew  only  io 
books,  having  never  examined  a  fortification  elsewhere, 
and  comniunicating  these  scruples  to  M.  Sauveur,  that 
friend  recommended  him  to  the  marquis  d'Aligre,  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  want  a  mathematician  in  his  suite. 
Parent  accordingly  made  two  campaigns  with  the  marquis, 

1  Eloy,  iOict,  Hist,  de  Medicine.— H4tler.-*Moreri.—Kees*s  CyclopaBdia.  , 
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and  instructed   himMlf  thoroughly   by  viewing  fortified 
places^  of  -which  he  drew  a  number  of  plans,  though  he 
had  never  received  any  instruction  in  that  branch.     From 
this  time  he  assiduouHly  cultivated  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  mathematics  in  all  its  branches,  both  speculative  and 
practical ;  to  which  he  joined  anatomy,  botany,  and.  che« 
mistry,    and  never  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  while 
there  was  any  thing  to  learn.     M*  de  Billettes  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  in  1699,  with 
the  tide  of  their  mechanician,  nominated  for  his  eleve  or 
disciple.  Parent,  who  excelled  chiefly  in  that  branch.     It 
was  soon  found  in  this  society,  that  he  engaged  in  all  the 
various  subjects  which  were.brought  before  them,  but  often 
with  an  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  and  an  impatience  of 
contradiction,  which  involved  him  in  unpleasant  disputes 
with  the  Oiembers,  who,  on  their  parts,  exerted  a  pettish 
fiastidiousness  in  examining  his  papers.     He  was  in  parti- 
cular charged  with  obscurity  in  his  productions ;  and  in- 
deed the  fault  was  so  notorious,  that  he  perceived  it  him- 
self, and  could  not  avoid  correcting  it. 

The  king  having,  by  a  regulation  in  17 i  6,  suppressed 
die  class  of  eleves  of  the  academy,  which,  seemed  to  put 
too  great  an  inequality  betwixt  the  members.  Parent  was 
made  a  joint  or  assistant  member  for  geometry;  but  he 
enjoyed  this  promotion  only  a  short  time,  being  taken  off 
by  jtbe  small-pox'  the  same  year,  aged  fifty.  He  was  au*^ 
thor  of  a  work^ntitled  **  Elements  of  Mechanics  and  Na^ 
tural  Philosophy  ;'*  "  Mathematical  and  Physical  Re*- 
searches/*  a  sort  of  journial,  which  fiirst  appeared  in  1705, 
and  Which  in  1712  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  published  m 
three  vols.  4to  ;  and  '^  A  treatise  on  Arithmetic.'*  Besides 
these,  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  papers  in 
the  different  French  ^^  Journals,"  and  in  the  volumes  of  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,"  from  1700  to 
1714,  and  be  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  many  works 
of  considerable  research :  among  these  w^re  some  com- 
plete treatises  on  divers  branches  of  mathematics,  and  a 
work  containing  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christy  ia 
four  parts.*. 

PAREDS  (David),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  reformed 
religion,  was  born  Dec.  30,  1 548,  at  Frankenstein  in  Si- 
lesia,  and  put  to  the  grammar-school  there,  apparently. 

1  Cbaufepie<— Nioeron,  vol.  XI.— Moreri. 
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with  a  design  to  breed  bim  to  learning;  but  bis  lather 
marrying  a  second  time,  a  capricious  and  narrow-minded 
woman,  she  prevailed  with  him  to  place  his  son  app)*entice 
to  an  apothecary  at  Breslau  ;  and  afterwards  changing  her 
mind,  the  boy  was,  at  her  instigation,  bound  to  a  ^oe- 
maker.     Som&  time  after,    however,    his  father  resumed 
bis  first  design,  and  his  son,  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  waif 
sent  to  the  college-school  of  Hirchberg,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Frankenstein,  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  Chris- 
topher Schilling,  a  n^n  of  considerable  learning,  who  was 
rector  of  the  college.     It  was  customary  in  those  times 
for  young^  students  who  devoted  themselves  to  literature, 
to  assume  a  classical  name,  instead  of  that  of  their  family/ 
Schilling  was  a  great  admirer  of  this  custom,  and  easily 
persuaded   his  scholar  to   change   his  German  name  of 
Wangler  for  the  Greek  one  of  Parens,  from  mofBia,  a  cheeky 
which  Wangler  also  means  in  German.     Pareus  had  not 
lived  above  three  months  at  his  father^s  expence,  when  he 
was  enabled  to  provide  for  bis  own   support^  partly  by 
means  of  a  tutorship  in  the  family,   and  partly  by  the 
bounty  of  Albertus  Kindler,  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  place.      He  lodged  in  this  gentleman^s  house,   and- 
wrote  a  poem  upon  the  death  of  bis  eldest  son,  which  so 
highly  pleased  the  father,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  a 
gratuity  for  it,  but  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his  poetical 
talents,  prescribing  him  proper  subjects,  and  rewarding 
bim  handsomely  for  every  poem  which  he  presented  to 
him. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  master  Schilling,  not  content  with 
making  him  change  his  surname,  made  him  also  change 
his  religious  creed,  that  of  the  Lutheran  church,  with  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  effected  the 
same  change  of  sentipiient  throughout  his^  school ;  but  this 
was  not  at  first  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  as 
Schilling  was  expelled  from  the  college,  and  Pareus's  fa^ 
ther  threatened  to  disinherit  him  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
the  greatest  difficulty,  that  he  obtained  his  consent  to  go 
into  the  Palatinate,  notwithstanding  he  conciliated  his  fa- 
ther's parsimony  by  assuring  bim  that  he  would  continue 
his  studies  ther  a  without  any  expence  to  his  family. 
Having  thus  succeeded  in  his  request,  he  followed  his 
master  Schilling,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  elector 
Frederic  III.  to  be  principal  of  his  new  college  at 
Amberg,  and  arrived  there  in  1566.     Soon  after  he  was 
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seat,  with  ten  of  his  school-fellows,  to  Heidelberg,  where 
Zachary  Ursiuus  was  professor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of 
the  collie  of  Wisdom.  The  university  was  at  that  time 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  with  regard  to  every  one 
of  the  faculties ;  and  Pareus  bad  consequently  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  desired,  and  made  very  great  pro* 
ficiency,  both  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  philosophy 
and  divinity.  He  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  in  i571, 
and  in  May  that  year  sent  to  exercise  his  function  in  a  vil- 
lage caUed  Schlettenbacb,  where  very  violent  contests 
subsisted  between  the  Protestants  and  Papists.  The  elec- 
tor palatine,  his  patron,  had  asserted  his  claim  by  main 
force  against  the  Ushop  of  Spire,  who  maintained,  that  the 
riglit  of  nomination  to  the  livings  in  the  corporation  of 
Alfestad  was  vested  in  his  chapter.  The  elector  allowed 
it,  but  with  this  reserve,  that  since  he  had  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage, the  nominators  were  obliged,  by  the  peace  of 
Passaw,  to  present  pastors  to  him  whose  religion  he  ap* 
proved.  By  virtue  of  this  right,  he  established  the  reformed 
religion  in  that  corporation,  and  sent  Pareus  to  propagate 
it  in  the  province  of  Schlettenbacb,  where,  however,  he 
met  with  many  difficulties  before  be  could  exercise  his 
ministry  in  peace.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  called 
back  to  teach  the  third  class  at  Heidelberg,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  that  in  two  years*  time  he  was  promoted  to 
the  second  class ;  but  he  did  not  hold  this  above  six  months, 
being  made  principal  pastor  of  Hemsbach,  in  the  diocese 
t>f  Worms.  Here  he  met  with  a  people  more  ready  to 
receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  than  those  of 
Schlettenbacb,  and  who  cheerfully  consented  to  destroy 
the  images  in  the  church,  and  other  remains  of  former 
superstition^  A  few  months  after  his  arrival  he  married 
the  sister  of  John  Stibelius,  minister  of  Hippenheim  ;  and 
the  nuptials  being  solemnized  Jan.  the  5tb,  1574,  publicly 
in  the  church  of  Hemsbach,  excited  no  little  curiosity  and 
surprize  among  the  people,  to  whom  the  marriage  of  a 
clergyman  was  a  new  thing.  They  were,  however,  easily 
reconciled  to  the  practice,  when  they  came  to  krK)w  what 
St.-  Paul  teaches  concerning  the:  marriage  of  a  bishop  in 
his  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  Yet  such  was  the  un- 
happy state  pf  this  country,  rent  by  continual  .contests 
about  religion,  that  no  sooner  was  Popery,  the  common 
enemy,  rooted  out,  than  new  disturbances  arose,  between 
the  Luthemns  and  Calvinists.    After  the  death  of  the  elec- 
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tor  Frederic  III.  in  1577^  bift  son  Loiiis^  a  TCry  zevAtms 

Luiberan^  established  every  where  m  iii^  dominions  minia^ 
ters  of  that  persuasion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Sacraoien'- 
tarians>  or  Calvinists>  by  which  iseasure  Parens  lost  his 
living  at  Hemsbach,  and  retired  into  the  territories  of 
prince  John  of  Castmir,  the  elector's  brother.  He  was 
now  chosen  minister  at  Ogersheim;  near  Frankenthal, 
where  he  continued  three  years^  iutd  then  removed  to  Wiu«> 
2ingen,  near  Neustadt,  at  which  last  place  prince  Casimir> 
in  157^9  had  founded  a  school,  and  settled  there  all  tbe 
professors  that  had  been  driven  from  Heidelberg.  This 
rendered  Winziugen  much  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  ad** 
▼antageous  ;  and,  upon  the  dx;atfa  of  the  elector  Louis,  in 
1583,  the  guardianship  of  his  son,  toigether  with  the  ad* 
kninistration  of  the  palatinate,  devolved  upon  prince  Cast* 
mir,  who  restored  the  Cahvinist  min^isters,  and'  Partis  ob-* 
tained  the  second  chair  in  the  college  of  Wisdom  at  Hei«^ 
delberg,  in  Sept;  1584.  He  commenced  autfaor  two  years 
afterwards,  by  printing  his  '^  Method  of  the  Ubiquitarian 
controversy ;''  ^^  Method  us  Ubiquitariaa  con  troversisB."  He 
also  printed  an  edition  of  the  *'  German  Bible,**  with  note$> 
at  Neustadt^  in  1589^,  which  occasioned  a  warm  controversy 
between  him  and  James  Andreas,  an  eminent  Lutheran 
divine  of  Tubingen. 

In  1591,  [ye  was  made  first  professor  in  his  college;  'u^ 
1592,  counsellor  to  the  ecclesiastical  senate;  and  in  1593, 
was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  most  solemn  mannen 
He  had  already  bekl  several  disputes  against  the  writers  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  that  of  1596  was  the  most 
cotisicierable,  in  which  he  had  to  defend  Calvin  against 
the  imputation  of  favouring  Judaism,  in  his  Commentaries 
upon  several  parts  of  Scripture.  In  1595,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chair  of  divinity  professor  for  the  Old  Tes-* 
tament  in  his  university ;  by  which  he  was  eased  of  the  great 
fatigiae  be  had  undergone  for  fourteen  years,  in  governing 
the  youth  who  were  educated  at  the  college  of  Wisdom. 
Tossanus,  professor  of  divinity  for  the  New  Testament,  dy« 
ing  in  1602,  Parens  succeeded  to  that  chair,  and  a  few 
years  after  he  bought  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Heidel* 
burg,  and  built  in  the  gai'den  an  apartment  for  his  library, 
which  he  called  bis  <'  Pareanum."  In  this  be  took  great 
delight,  and  the  whole  house  went  afterwards  by  that 
name,  the  elector  having,  out  of  respect  to  him,  honoured 
it  with  several  privileges  and  immunities.     At  the  same 
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lime^  his  reputation  •  spreading  itself  every  wliere,  brought 
joung  students  to  him,  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland. 

In  1617  an  evangelical  jubilee  w^s  instituted  in  memory 
of  the  churches  deliverance  from  popery  an  hundred  years 
before,  when  Luther  began  to  preach.  The  solemnity 
lasted  three  days,  during  which  orations,  disputations, 
poems,  and  sermons,  were  delivered  on  the  occasion.  Pa- 
reus  also  published  some  pieces  on  the  subject,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mentz  ; 
and. a  controversy  took  place  between  them.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1618,  at  the  instance  of  the  States  Gertlftral, 
lie  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  but  ei^cused 
himself  on  account  of  age  ahcl  infirmities.  After  this  tim<^ 
he  enjoyed  but  little  tranquillity,  '  The  apprehensions  he 
had  of  the  ruin  which  his  patron  the  elector  Palatine  would 
bring  upon  himself  by  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
obliged  him  to  change  his  habitation.  He  appears  to  have 
terrified  himself  with  a  thousand  petty  alarms,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  therefore  his  friends,  in  order  to  relieve  ' 
him  from  this  timidity  of  disposition,  advised  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  town  of  Anweil,  in  the  dutchy  of  Deux- 
Fonts,  near  Landau,  at  which  he  arrived  in  Oct.  1621.  He 
left  that  place,  hqwever,  some  months  after,  and  went  to 
Neustadt,  where  his  courage  reviving,  he  determined  to 
return  to  Heidelberg,  wishing  to  pass  his  last  moments  at 
bis  beloved  Pareaniim,  and  be  buried  near  the  professors 
of  the  university.  His  wish  w^s  accordingly  fulfilled;  for 
he  died  at  Pareanum  June  15^  1622,  and  was  interred  with 
all  the  funeral  honours  which  the  universities  in  Germany 
usually  bestow  on  their  members.    . 

He  left  a  son  named  Philip,  who  wrojte  the  life  of  his 
father.  Although  Pareus  was  a  great  enemy  to  innovations, 
yet  his  '*  Irenicum**  proves  that  he  was  a  friend  to  conci- 
liation, and  his  services  in  promoting  the  reformed-religion 
were  very  extensive.  ,His  exegetical  -  works  were  pub- 
lished .by  his.  son  at  Francfort  in  1647,  in  3  vols*  folio. 
Among  these  are  his  ^*  Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,*'  in  1617,  which  gave  such  offence  to 
James  L  of  England,  as  containing  some  anti-mona^rcbical 
principles,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  burnt  by  the.  common 
hangmain ;  and  the  university  of  Oxford  also  condeinned  it. 
It  was  refuted  by  David  Owen,  who  was  D.  D.  arid  chap- 
lain to  John  Ramsayi  viscount  Haddington  and  earl  of 
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Hplclerness,  in  a  piece  entitled  «  Anti-TParaus,  sfve  deter- 
'minatio  de  jure  fegio  babitti  Ckntabfi^i^  ih  schdiis  tfaeoIcK 
gicis,  19  April,  1619,  contra  Davidem  Pkraeum,  caeterbs*- 
que  refbrmatae  religionis  an'titnonaYcbOs/*  Caritab.  11632, 
*8vo.  He  had  before  published  "  The  Cdncord  of  a  Papist 
afid  Puritan,  for  the  doercibn,  deposition,  and  ktlliog  of 
kings,**  CUinb.  1 6  fo,  4to.  * 

PARE  US  (John  P6n:ii>),  son  of  the  preceding,  one  elf 

the  tno'st  laborious  grammariails  that  Germany  ever  pro- 
dUded,  was  born  at  Hembach,  May  24,  1'576.     He  begah 
Tiis  studies  at  Neustadt,  cbntinu6d  them  at  fieidelberg, 
*an(f  afterwards  visited  some  df  the  folreign  iiniversities,  at 
'the  expence  bf  the  elector  Palatine,  where  he  was  always 
courteously  received,  tiot  only  dn  account  of  his  own  merit, 
fcut  his  father's  high  re})!]  tat  ion.     Among  others,  he  re- 
'<5eived  great '  civilities  from  Isaac  ^Casaubon  at  Paris.     Ih 
1612,  he  wds'made  rector  of  the  college  of  Neustadt,  which 
post  be  held  till  the  place  was  ta:ken  by  the  Spaniards  m 
1622,  when  he  was  ordered  by  tho^new  masters  to  leave 
the  coiintry  immediately,  at  which  time  his  library  wa» 
also  pldndfered  by  the  soldiers.  He  published  several  boolis 
*on  gitmitbatical  subject's,  atnd  was  remarkably  fond  of  Plau- 
tus.     Tills  dre'w  him  into  a  dispute  with  John  Gruter,  pro- 
fessor at  tieidelberg,  In  1620,  Whicih  Was  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  neither  the  desolatiob  which  ruined  both 
their  urtivtersities  and  their  libraries,  stnd  reduced  their 
persons  to  the  greatest  extr^ntities;  nor  even  their  banish-* 
ment,  proved  sufficient  to  restrain  theif  atiimosity,  or  in- 
'cline  them  to  the  forbearance  of  motual  sufferers.     Philip 
)iilso  undertddk  the  cdusebf  his  late  father  against  Owen, 
mentioned  in  the  last  article,  v^hom  he  answered   in    a 
'piece  entitled"  An ti-Oweti Us,**  &c.     He  was  principal  of 
^several  colleges,  as  he  was  bf  that  at  tianau  in  1645.    The 
dedication  of  hi^  father^s  e^egetical  works  shews  him  to  be 
living  in  1647,  and   Saxuis  coiijectures  that  he  died  the 
followiFig  ybar.     The  same  wHt^r  informs  us  that  his  first 
publication  was  **  Castigatioites  in  brevem  et  maledicam 
adikionitionem  Jbannis   Magiri  Jesuits   predicantis   apud 
Nemetes'Spiratites,"  Heidelbetg,  16()8,  8vo.     This  refers 
to  a  controversy  which  his  father  had  with  Magirus,  the 
Jesuit.  'He  Vrbte  also  soitie  comtnentaries  upon 'the  "Holy 
Scriptures,*'  and  other  theological  works.     He  publish^ 
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"Mautqs,'*  in  1609,  with  notes;  also  a  .**  Lexicon  Plau-* 
.tinum,'*  in  1614;  "  Analecta  Plautina/'  in  1617  ;  a  trea- 
.tise  V  De  imitatione  Terentiani,  ubi  Plautum  imitatus  est/' 
1617;  a  second  edition  of  *'PlautuS|^*  in  16 19^  and  of 
the  '^  Analecta  Plautina/*  in  1620,  and  again  in  1623.  H« 
also  published  a  third  edition  of  his  ^^Plautus'*  in  164t. 
The  <<  Prolegomena^*  which  it  contains  of  that  poet's  life, 

.  the  character  of  his  versification^  and  the  nature  of  his  cd- 
medy,  have  been  preBxed  entire  to  the  Delphin  edition. 
Re  published  his  answer  to  Gruter  in  1620,  with  this  title^ 
**  Provocatio  ad  sei>atuni  criticnm  pro  Plauto  et  electis 

jPlautinis;"  and  more  of  this  angry  controversy  may  be 
seen  in.  the  long  preface  prefixed  to  his  ^^  Analecta  Piatt- 
tina/^  He  also  published  *^  Calligraphia  Romanai  sive 
Thesaurus  phrasium  lingusg  Latins/'  in  1620;  and  ^^  Electa 
Symmachiana,  Lexicon  Symmachianum,  Calligraphia  Syoii-* 
machiaixa/*  in  1617,  8vo:  to  which  we  may  add  his  father's 
life,  "Narratio  de  curriculo  vita  et  obituD.  Parei,'*  1633, 

'8vo.' 

PAREUS  (Daniel),  son  of  the  preceding,  trod  in  the 

« steps  of  hi^  father,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  study 
of  the  classics,  and  published  several  laborious  pieced ; 
for  which  he  was  obliged  to  Vossius,  who  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  him,  and  made  it  his  business  to  procure  book*- 
sellers  who  would  print  his  works.  He  was  unfortunately 
killed,  in  1635,  by  a  gang  of  highwaymen,  or,  as  others  say, 
by  some  soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Keiserslauteren.  He  was 
a  considerable  master  of  Greek.  His  publications  are,  1. 
**  The  Poem  of  Musaeus  upon  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Le- 
ander,  with  notes,"  1627.  2.  <<  Mellificium  Atticum,'*  a 
thick  4to,  being  a  collection  of  sentences  extracted  from 
Greek  authors,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  university  of 
Oxford.  3.  Medulla  Historise  Ecclesiasticae,"  in  1631  ;  tq 
which  ■  he  added  "  Notes."  4.  An  edition  of  Lucretius, 
Fjfiancfort,  1631,  8vo.  5.  "  Historia  Bavarico-Palatina," 
1633.  6.  "  Spiciiegium  subsecivum,"  or  notes  upon  Quin* 
tilijan,  published  in  an  edition  of  that  author  at  London,  in 
1641,  8vo.« 
PARIS  (Francis),  usaally  called  the  Abb6  Paris,  would 

.  not  have  deserved  notice  here  unless  for  certain  impostures 
Qonnected  with  his  name,  in  which,  however,  he  had  ho 

hand.     He  was  born  at  Paris»  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 

.  -   ♦ 

'*'     1  Gen.  DiCt.*-Freheri  Theatnin.— ^Moreri.— <-Saxii  Ononiast. 
'  Ge*.  Diet.— Mortri.— Saxii  OnooiMt. 
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<;ounsellor  to  the  parliament,  whom  fie  was  to  hav,e  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office ;  but  he  preferred  the  ecclesiastical 
profession ;  and,  when  his  parents  were  dead,  resigned 
the  whole  inheritance  to  his  brother,  only  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  applying  for  necessaries.  He  was  a 
man,  says  the  abb6  L'Avbcat,  of  the  inost  devout  temper, 
and  who  to  great  candour  of  mind  joined  great  gentleness 
of  manners.  He  catechized,  during  some  time,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Come  ;  undertook  the  direction  of  the  blergy, 
and  held  conferences  with  them.  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  to 
whose  cause  he  was  attached,  wanted  to  make  him  curate 

[  of  that  parish,  but  found  many  obstacles  to  his  plan  ;  and 
M.  Paris,  after  different  asylums,  where  he  had  lived  ex- 
tremely retired,  confined  himself  in  a  house  in  the  faux- 
bourg  St.  Marcoul,  where,  sequestered  from  the  world,  he 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  prayer,  to  the  practice  of  the 
most  rigorous  penitence,  and  to  labouring  with  his.hands, 
having  for  that  purpose  learnt  to  weave  istockirigs.. '  He 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and 
was  desirous  also  to  be  an  author,  and  wrote  "  Explications 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  to  the  **  Galatians," 
and  "An  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;"  but 

.  acquired  no  reputation^  by  these*  He  died  May  1,  1727, 
at  Paris,  aged  thirty-seven,  and  was  interred  in  the  little 
church-yard  belonging  to   St.  Medard's  parish.     Though 

'  M,  Paris  had  been  useless  to  the  Jansenists  while  alive,  they 
thought  proper  to  employ  him  in  working  miracles  after 
his  death;  and  stories  were  invented  of  miraculous  cures 
performed  at  his  tomb,  which  induced  thousands  to  flock 
thither,  where  they  practised  grimaces  and  convuFslons  in 
so  ridiculous  and  disorderly  a  manner,  that  the  court  was 
at  last  forced  to  put  a  stop  to  this  delusion,  by  ordering 

[  the  church-yard  to  be  walled  up,  January  27, 1732. ,    Some 

•  time  before,  several  curates  solicited  M.  de  Vintimille,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  by  two  requests,  to  make  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  principal  miracles  attributed  to  M.  Paris';  and  that 
prelate  appointed  commissioners  who  easily,  detected  the 
imposture,  which  would  not  deserve  a  place  here'  had  it 
not  served  Hume  and  some  other  deists  with  an  argument 
against  the  real  miracles  of  the  gospel,  the  fallacy  of  which 
argument  has  been  demonstrated  with  great  acutbi^ess  by 
the  late  bishop  Douglas,  in  his  **  Criterion."  I 


♦  • 
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PARTS  (Matthew),  an  English  historian,  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  the  congregation  of  Clugny,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  AIban\s,  the  habit  of  which  order  he  took  ini 
1217.     He  was  an  universal  scholar;  understood,  and  had 
a  good  taste  both  in  painting  and  architecture.     He  was 
also  a  mathematician,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  divine,  an  his- 
torian, and  a  man  of  distinguished  probity.     Such   rare 
accomplishments   and   qualities   as  these,  did  not  fail  to 
place  him  very  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  he  was  frequently  employed  in  reforming  some  monas- 
teries, visiting  others,  and  establishing  the  monastic  disci- 
pline in  all. .    He  reproved  vice  without  distinction  of  per- 
sons, and  did  not  even  spare  the  English  court  itself;  at 
the  same  time  he  shewed  a  hearty  affection  for  his  country 
in  maintaining  its  privileges  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  pope.     Of  this   we  have   a  clear,  though  unwilling, 
evidence  in  Baronius,  who  observes,  that  this  author  re- 
monstrated .with  too  sharp  and  bitter  a  spirit  against  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and   that,  except  in  this  particular  only, 
his  history  was  an  incomparable  work.     He  died  at  St. 
Alban*s  in  1259.     His  principal  work,  entitled  "  Historia 
Major,'^  consists  of  two  parts  :  The  first,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  ^yilliam  the  Conqueror  ;  the  second,  from  • 
that  king's  reign  to  1 250.    He  carried  on  this  history  after- 
wards to   the  year  of  his  death  in   1259'.     Rishanger,  a* 
monk  pf  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban^s,  continued  it  to 
1272  or  1273,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Henry  IIL     It  was 
first  printed  at  London^  1571,  and  reprinted  1640,  1684, 
fol.  besides  several  foreign  editions.     There  are  various 
Ms  copies  in  our  public  libraries,  particularly  one  which 
he  presented  to  Henry  III.  and  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.    From  his  MSS.  have  also  been  published  "  Vitae 
duorum  OflFarum^  Merciae  re'gum,  S,  Albaiii  fundatorum  ;'* 
**  Gesta  viginti  duo  abbatum  S.  Albani  ;*'   "Additamenta 
chronicorum  ad  historiam  majorem/'  all  which  accompany 
the  editions  of  his   "  Historia  Major"  printed  in  1640  at)d 
1684.     Among  his  unpublished  MSS.,  are  an  epitome  of 
his  "Historia  Major,"  and  a  history  from  Adam  to  the 
conquest,  priticipally  from  Matthew  of  Westminster.    This 
is  in  the  library  of  Bene't  college,  Cambridge.     The  titles 
of  soipe  other  works,  but  of  doubtful  authority,  may  be 
«een  in  Bale  and  Pits, '  ' 

-^  Tanner. — Bale  and  Pits.— Nicolson'g  Historical  Library. 
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PARISOT,  or  NORBERT  (Peter),  famous  for  his 
adventures,  and  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  was  the  son  of 
a  weaver  at  Bar-le-duc,  of  the  name  of  Parisot^  wh^re  h0 
was  born  March  8,  1697.  He  embraced  the  inonastid  life 
in  1716,  and  the  provincial  of  his  order  going  to  Rome,  to 
littend  the  election  of  a  general  in  1734,  took  Parisot  with 
him  as  his  secretary*  In  1736  he  went  to  Pondicherryi 
and  was  made  a  parish-priest  of  that  city  by  M.  Dupleix, 
the  governor ;  but  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  quarrelled, 
found  means  to  remove  him  from  the  East  Indies  to  Ame- 
rica,  whence  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1744.  He  was  now 
employed  in  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  religious  rites 
of  the  Malabar  Christians;  but,  dreading  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuits,  withdrew  to  Lucca,  where  he  completed  his 
work,  under  the  title  of  **  Historical  Memoirs  relative  to 
the  Missions  into  the  In'dies,^'  in  2  vols.  4to.  As  this  work 
contained  some  curious  discoveries  of  the  means  made  use 
of  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  increase  their  number  of 
converts,  he  greatly  offended  both  his  own  order  and  them, 
and  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country  :  he  went  first  to  Ve- 
nice, then  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  England^  where 
he  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  two  inanu- 
factories  of  tapestry.  Trom  London  he  removed  to  Prussia, 
and  from  thence  into  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  Here  he 
was  allowed  by  the  pope  to  assume  the  habit  of  a  secular 
priest.  He  now  assumed  the  name  of  the  abb^  Platel, 
went  to  France,  and  from  thence  to  Portugal,  where,  on 
account  of  the  persecutions  which  he  endured,  he  obtained 
a  pension.  Having  completed  his  great  work  against  the 
Jesuits,  he  revisited  France,  and  committed  it  to  the  press, 
in  6  vols.  4to.  Afterwards  he  re-entered  the  order  of  the 
capuchins  at  Commercy,  but,  being  of  a  restless  disposi- 
tion, he  soon  quitted  their  community,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  a  village  in  Lorrain,  where  he  died  in  1770,  at 
the  age  of  seventy- three.* 

PARKER  (Henry)  Lord  Morley,  a  nobleman  of  lite- 
rary taste  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIM.  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  sir  William  Parker,  knight,  hy  Alice,  sister  and  heir  of 
Henry  Lovel,  and  daughter  of  William  Lovel,  a  younger 
^son  of  William  lord  Lovel  of  Tichmersh,  by  Alianore, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  ]\iorley,  lord  Morley,  who 
died  21  Henry  Vlth.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  a:t 
what  college,  or  at  what  time,  does  not  appear.     After 

1  Diet.  Hist.— >and  L'Avocat. 
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I^Bng  thia  miii^en^Qr^  be.  i^^tj^cod  tp  hk  e|i^t%  ^  Nonh- 
a^^Dton^bJir^  and  in  the  2Ut  j^ar  of  tjgtjp  reigj^  of  lle^iy. 
y]J|I.  w^,  ^u^iD^oned  tQ  pa^rliafii^eqit  by  tbe  title^  of  Ipr^ 
^ojrl^y*  He  vh^  Pi^^  pf  ^e  bjs^ons,  \t;bpy  io  tbe  y.^ar  fpji- 
lowing^  9ig9e4  the  oiemo^^hl^  ^e^laratiou  to  pope  Cj^*-, 
ipeat  V^i  t|vea,teiv^g  bip  wi^lft  tb^  loss,  of  hy^  ^Mprenoacy 
ip  E^gl^nd^  HqJI^ss  ^e  coj^s^nt^  t(f  ^q  kiq^'s  divorce,  bu^ 
^e  ^iU  rem^^ined  a  bigO|te4  e^^hereat  tqi  ^h^  popish,  r^ifiion. 

5Q  the  25tb  of  tbe  s^^rja^  ^^]&^»  having  a  dispute  f^r  p,rece- 
i^oc.e  with  lord  Pa^^e.  of  (^m^laii^d^  hi?  pretensions  were^ 
cou^rmed  t>y  parlianaent.  Aptl\9qjf  Wood  says,  that  **  his 
younger  years  were  f^dornf  d  with  all  Vii\4  of  superficial 
^arpipg>  especially  with  dra^iatip  fP^Xxy,  and  his  elder 
with  t^iat  which  was  divine*^'  Wood  adds^  that  he  was, 
^vingy  "  f^Q  ancient  a>aa^  and  'm  esteem  a^nong  the  nobility, 
in  the  latter  end  of  Her^ry  YIU-"  B^^  fpni  his^  epitaph* 
which  is  inserted  in  Collinses  Peerage,  it  appears  that  ha 
died  in  Nov.  1556,  aged  eighty.  His  ere^Lt  grandson,  Edr 
ward  lord  Morley,  ^no  married  Elizabeth,  ^qle  daughter 
^nd  heir  of  Williap^  Stanley,  lord  Montegle,  bad  issue 
Mary,  who  by  hfjr  husband  Thomas  Habington,  of  Henlip, 
in  Worcestershire,  was  mother  qf  WilUan^  H^bington  the 
poet,  and  wa^  supposed  (o  have  been  the  persoii  who  wrote 
to  her  brather  William,  lord  Morley  and  Montegle,  the 
famous  letter  of  warning  respecting  the  gun-powder  plot. 

Phillips  says  that  pur  lord  Morjey  was  sent  by  Henry 
yni.  with  the  garter  to  the  archduke  of  Austria*  Of  his 
works,  nothing  has  been  published  but  ^*  A  Declaration  of 
the  94th  Psalm,'*  printed  by  T.  Berthelet  in  1539,  Th^ 
rest,  i^hich  remain  in  MS.  in  ihe  king's  library,  and  wbos^ 
titles  are  given  in  Casley's  catalogue,  are  translations  from 
catholic  writers,  three  or  four  live;  from  piutarch,  and 
Tully's  Dream  of  Scipio.  Walclron,  in  his  "  Literary  Mu- 
seurp,"  has  ^iven  a  specimen  of  one  of  lord  Morley's  trans-, 
lations  from  Boccaccio.  Lord  Morley  is  also  said  to  have 
written  several  tragedies  and  comedies,  whose  very  titles 
|ire  lost,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  were  nothing 
more  than  grave  mysteries  and  o^oralities,  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  lost  had  they  deserved,  to  live* 
**  Certain  Ehimes,"  and  tbe  "  Lives  of  Sectaries,"  are 
pientioned  as  his,  but  of  tbem  nothing  is  now  known,  ex- 
cept some  lines  which  may  be  seen  in  our  authorities. ' 

1  AUi.  Ox.  vq/L  I.  new  edit. — V^xW*  edi^ioa  of  Uie  Itoyal  and  ^oble  AjiiUMnk 
—Phillips's  Tbeatrum,  by  sir  £.  BrydgM.-^WartOB's  Hist,  of  Poetry. 
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PARKER  (Matthew),*  the  second protestant  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  very  learped  prelate,  and  a  great  bene- 
factor' to  the  literature  of  bis  country,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  Norwich,  Aug.  6,  1504..  H«  was 
of  ancient  and  reputable  families  both  by  the  father's  and 
mother's  side.  .  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  care  of  bis  education  devolved  on  his, 
mother,  who  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  procuring 
him  the  best  tutors  in  such  learning  as  might  qualify  him 
for  the  university,  to  which  he  was  removed  in  September 
1521*.  He  was  entered  of  Corpus  Christi  or  Bene't  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  was  at  first  maintained  at  his  mo- 
ther's expense,  but  in  six  months  after  admittance  that 
expense  was  in  some  measurejrelieved,  by  his  being  chosen 
a  scholar  of  the  house,  called  a  bible  clerk.  In  1524  he 
took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1526  was  made 
subdeacon,  under  the  titles  of  Barnwell,  and  the  chapel  in 
Norwich  fields.  While  at  college,  he  had  for  his'  contem- 
poraries Bacon  and  Cecil,  Bradford  and  Ridley,  afterwards 
men  of  great  eminence  in  state  and  church,  and  the  two 
latter  distinguished,  sufferers  foir  the  sake  of  religion. 

In  April  1527  he  was  ordained  deacon,  in  June  priest, 
and  in  September  created  master  of  arts,  and  chosen  fel- 
low of  the  college,  having  approved  himself  to  the  society 
by  his  regular  and  studious  behaviour.  He  now  studied 
the  Scriptures,  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  such 
diligence  and  attention,  that  in  a  few  years  he  made  great 
progress  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  necessary  for  a  di- 
vine ;  and  began  to  be  so  much  noticed  on  that  account,  that 
when  cardinal  Wolsey  was  looking  out  for  men  of  the 
greatest  learning  and  character,  to  fill  his  new  college  at 
Oi^ford,  Mr.  Parker  was  one  of  those  whom  he  selected 
for  this  mark  of  distinction ;  but,  through  the  persuasion 
of  his  friends,  he  declined  the  cardinal's  offer,  as  did,  at 
the  same  time,  his  celebrated  predecessor  Cranmer,  then 
on  the  eve  of  being  n;iade  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  1533,  when  Mr.  Parker  had  reached  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  Cranmer,  who  was  now  promoted  to  the  archbishop- 
ric, granted  him  a  licence  to  preach  through  his  province, 
as  the  king  did  a  patent  for  the  same  throughout  the  king- 
dom, good  and  solid  preachers  being  at  that  time  very 

*  In  thii  and  a  few  following  dates  wer  have  followed  Mr.  Masters^  in  bis 
History  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  who  seems  to  correct  Strype's  dates  on  good 
authority. 
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nure.  The  university,  likewise,  as  he  was  much  afflicted 
with  a  head-ache,  readily  passed  a  grace  that  be  might 
preach  covered,  and  showed  him  other  marks  of  their  re- 
gard. We  have  already  noticed  some  of  his  celebrated 
contepaporariesy  and  it  n^ay  now  be  added,  that  he  lived 
in  great  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Bilney,  Stafford, 
Arthur,  friar  Barnes^  Sowode,  master  of  the  college,  Fowke, 
and  many  others,  by  whose  means  religion  and  learning 
were  beginning  to  revive  at  Cambridge.  For  Bilney  he 
had  so  great  a  veneration,  that  he  went  down  to  Norwich 
to  attend  his  martyrdom,  and  afterwards  defended  hi  in 
against  the  misrepresentations  of  sir  Thomas  More,  who 
had  asserted  that  he  recanted  at  the  stake.  In  the  above* 
mentioned  year  (1533)  h^  was  sent  for  to  court,  and  made 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  with  whom  he  soon  be- 
came a  great  favourite,  she  admiring  his  piety,  learning, 
and  prudence.  ,  A>  short  time  before  her  death,  she  gave 
him  a  particular  chiarge  to  take  care  of  her  daughter  Eliza* 
beth,  'that  she  might  not  want  his  pious  and  wise  counsel ; 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  a  strict  charge  upon  the  young 
princess,  to  make  him  a  grateful  return,  if  it  should  ever 
be  in  Jier  power. 

In  July  1535  he  proceeded  B.  D.  and  in  the  same  year 
was  preferred  by  the  queen  to  the  deanry  of  the  college  of 
Stoke-Clare  in  Suffolk,  which,  was  the  more  acceptable,  as 
affording  him  an  agreeable  retirement  for  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies.  His  friend  Dr.  Walter  Haddon  used  to  call  it 
Parker's  Tusculanum.  Meeting  here  with  many  super- 
stitious practices  and- abuses  that  stood  in  need  of  correc- 
tion, he  immediately  composed  a  new  body  of  statutes, 
and  erected  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  gram- 
mar and  the  study  of  humanity,  which  by  his  prudent  care 
and  management  *  soon  produced  the  happiest  effects. 
These  regulations  were  so  generally  approved,  that  when 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  about  to  convert  the  monastery  at 
Thetford,  of  his  own  foundation,  into  a  college  of  secular 
priests,  he  requested  a  sight  of  them  •  for  his  direction. 
Mr.  Parker  now^  continued  to  be  an- assiduous  preacher, 
often 'pr-eaching  at  Stoke,  and  at  Cambridge,  and  places 
Adjacent,  and  sometimes  at  London,  at  St  PauPs-cross. 
At  what  time  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
we  are  not  told,  but  it  appears  that  in  these  sermons  he 
attacked  certain  Kocnish  superstitions  with  such  boldness, 
that  articles  were  exhibited  against  him.  by  somezealoua 


IMipists,  agaiAiuit  vrl^otfk  be  yiddicated  hioM^lf  wU^  grea^ 
libility  before  the  I<»'d  Cbancellor  Audley^  wl^  enppijjragQ^ 
bim  io  go  on  without  feai*.  On  tbe  de^^h  of  queen^  Adi^ 
in  1537,  the  king  took  bi|ii  under  bis  more  itpiofiidiate  p^^ 
tection,  appointed  bim  one  of  bis  cb^plain^j^  andy  uppi^ 
pew-modelling  the  church  of  Ely,  nqmim^ted  binp^  to  oi^ 
pf  tbe  prebends  in  the  f^harter  of  erection. 

In  lliSS  be  made  a  visit  to  tbe  university,  i^b^fli  aftet 
having  performed  bis  exercises  with  general  applause^  h% 
commenced  D.  O.  In  1542  be  was  presei^t^d  by  tbe^^hapn 
ter  of  Stoke  to  the  rectory  of  A^ben  iii  Ess^ei;,  whicb  b^ 
resigned  in  1544,  and  wa^^  presented  to  the  rectory  9f  Bir«^ 
mingbaiu  All  Saints,  in  tbe  county  of  Norfolk;  bqt  bi^ 
most  important  pron^otion  that  year,  was  to  the  m^te^sbip 
of  Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  ed^cated« 
On  this  occasion  be  was  recommended  to  the  society  by 
the  king,  as  the  fittest  per9on  in  every  respect ;  and  they 
knowing  bis  character,  did  not  hesitate  to  elect  bim,  and 
be  was  admitted  accordingly  Dec.  4,  1544.  Up  began  bis^ 
government  of  tbe  college  with  oiaking  some  useful  ojfdera 
concerning  certain  benefactions  and  foundations  belonging 
to  the  college;  and,  to  prevent  the  college  good^  ffom 
being  embezzled,  be  caused  esact  inventories  of  them 
to  be  made,  and  deposited  in  the  common  chest,  orderipg 
at  the  same  time  that  tbey  should  be  triennially  inspected 
und  renewed  by  the  master  and  fellow^.  Finding  likewise 
their  accounts  in  great  confusion,  occasioned  principally 
by  tbe  neglect  of  registering  them  in  books  belonging  to 
the*  society,  he  put  them  into  such  a  *  method,  that  by 
comparing  the  rentals,  receipts,  expenses,  ($cc.  together, 
ihey  might  at  apy  tio^e  appear  as  clear  as  possible,  and 
these  be  caused  to  be  annually  engrossed  pn  parcbinept  for 
their  better  preservation.  He  also  undertook  the  reyisal  of 
the  statute^,  and  reduced  them  to  nearly  tbeir^  present 
form,  being  assisted  in  this  by  his  friend  I)r«.Mey,  the 
civilian,  and  one  of  the  visitors  who  confirmed  theiaA.  in  tbe 
^cond  year  of  Edward  Vf.  All  these  x^gula^ojj^  and 
transactions,  with  soQoe  other  matters  relating  both  tp  tbe 
college  and  university,  be  caused  to  be  roistered  in  a 
book,  called  the  Black  Book,  which  has  ever  si^ce  been 
in  the  custody  of  the  master.  The  old  st^t^es  were  in- 
4eed  once  more  introduced  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary, 
but  continued  no  longer  in  force  than  to  the  first  year  of 
.£lizabet|^'s  reii^n,  when  the  fpr^^r  were  agala  vevivjed^ 
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Jmdin  15(98  finallyrariewed^  corrected,  and  approTed  by 
ber  visitors.  In  l  545  he  was  elected  vice-chancellor,  *  ift 
^ich  office  he  batd  an  opportunity  of  exerting  himself  still 
httber  for  the  wel  fare  of  his  college  and  the  oniversity  at 
hnrge ;  and  he  gav<e  such  satisfaction,  that  within  the  space 
of  three  years  he  \ras  elected  to  the  same  office.  On  his 
election.  Dr.  Haddon^  the  public  orator,  gave  him  this 
character  to  bis  friend  Cheke,  *^  oujos  td  gravitatem,  con  ^ 
siliutn,  literas,^  f 20^/t,  Tfo$  experimur  ;**  adding,  ^'Catonem* 
aut  Q^uinttiin  Fabium  renatum  putes.*' 

In  the  same  year,  1545,  the  society  presented  him   to 
€be  rectory  of  Land-Beach ;  but  to  his  great  mortification, 
be  was  obliged  to  resign  his  beloved  college  uf  Sioke  in 
1547,  although  be  laboured  as  much  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent its  dissolution.     To  preserve,  however,  as  far  as  be 
could,  the  meiinofy  of  its  founder  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  be  brocigbt  away  with  him  his  arms  painted  on 
glass,  and  placed  them  in  a  window  of  the  master*!  lodge; 
and  secured  the  books  of  history  and  .antiquities,  which 
made  part  of  that  invaluable  collection  with  which  he  after* 
wards  enriched  his.  college.     The  same  year,  and  in  the 
forty-tbird  of  his  age,  he  married  Margaret  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Harlstone,  gent,  of  Mattishall  in  Norfolk,  and 
-sister  of  Simon   Harlstone,  who  bad  lived  some. time  at 
-Mendiesbam  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  sufferings  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.     Dr. 
-Parker*  had  been  attached  to  this  lady  for  about  seven  years, 
but  they  were  prevented  A'om  marrying  by  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  made  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  felony. 
Mr.   Masters  conjectures  that  it  was  about  this  time  be 
drew  up,  in  his  defence,  a  short  treatise  still  preserved  in 
'the  college  library  *'  De  conjugio  Sacerdotum,"  and  an- 
t>ther  against  alienation  of  the  revenues  6f  the  church, 
^whi^h  Strype  has  printed  in  his  Appendix,' No.  VII.     It  is 
'also  probable  that,  on  the  increase  of  his  family,  he  added 
'the  long  gallery  to  the  master's  lodge.     The  lady  he  mar- 
iried  proved  a  most  affectionate  wife,  and  had  so  much 
sweetness  of  temper  and  amiable  disposition,  that  bishop 
Ridley  i^  said  to  have  asked,  **  If  Mrs.  Parker  had  a  sister?*' 
iMimating  tba^  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  married 
C^ne  who  came  near  ber  in  excellence  of  character. 

In  154^,  wben  Kett*s  rebellion  broke  out.  Dr.  Parker 
'happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  liis  friends  at  Norwich,  where 
**lie4idigreat  service  by  bis «shortations  and  sermons^  and 
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even  yentuEed  into'  the  camp  o£  the  re^els^  and,  without 
regarding  the  imminent  danger  to  which  this  exposed  him, 
boldly  inveighed  against  their  rebellion  and  cruelty,  eic- 
horted  them  to  temperance,  sobriety,  and  submission,  and 
placed  in  the  strongest  light  every  argument  and  warning 
that  was  jikely  to  prevail.  .To  give  a  faithful  account  of 
this  aflPair,.  he  afterwards  employed  Mr.  Nevile  (see  N£« 
VILE,  Alexander),  who  wrote  it  in  elegant  Latin,  and  re« 
ceived  for  his  reward  an.  hundred  pouqds.  In  1550  he  lost 
his  most  intimate  friend  Dr.  Martin  Bucer,  who  left  him 
one  of  his  exeputors;  and  to, testify  his  great  regard. for 
that  eminent  reformer,  he  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
In  this,  with  great  modesty  and  diffidence,  he  has  drawn  a 
most  excellent  character  of  .him,  and  indeed  the  whole. is 
written  in  a  style  so  plain  and. uniform,  as  to  be  much  su- 
perior to  the  common  rate,  of  sermons  in  those  days.  .  It 
was  printed  by  Jugge,  under  the  title,  "  Howe  .w6  ought 
to  take  the  death  of  the  godly^ .  a  sernion  made  in  Cam- 
bridge at  the  burial  of  the  noble  xlerck,  D.  M.  Bucer.  ,  By 
Matthew.  Parker,  D.  of  Divinitie." 

In  1552  the  king  presented  him  to  the  canonry  and  pre* 
bend  of  Coyingham,  in  the  churcl^  of  Lincoln,  where  he 
was  soon  after,  elected  dean,  upon   Dr.  Taylor's  promotion 
to  that  see.     He  had  before  been  nominated  to  the. master- 
ship of  Trinity-college,  probably  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Red- 
man in  1551,  but  this  did  not  take;  effect.     It  is  also  said 
that  he  declined  a  bishopric  in  this  reign. .   On  the  acces- 
sion of  queen  Mary,  however,  the  scene  was  changed,  and 
he,  with  all  the  married  clergy  who  would .  not  part  with 
their  wives,  and  conform .  to  those  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies  they  had  so.  lately  rejected,  were  stript  of  their 
preferments.     He  bore  this  reverse  of .  fortune  with  pious 
resignation.     "  After  my  deprivation"  (he  says,  in. his  pri- 
vate journal)  "  I  lived  so  joyful  before  ;God  in  my  con- 
science,, and  so  neither' ashamed  nor  .dejected,  that  the 
most  sweet  leisure  for  study,  to  which  the  good  providence 
of  God  has  now  recalled  me,  gave  me .  mugh .  greater,  and 
more. solid  pleasures,  than  that,  former  busy  and  dangerous 
kind  of  life  ever  afforded  me.     What  will  hereafter  befall 
me,  I  know  not;  but  to  God,  who  takes. care,  of  all,  an.d 
who  will  one  day  reveal  the  hidden  things. of  men^s  hearty, 
I  commend  myself  wholly,  and  my  pious  and  most  qhitste 
wife,  with  my  two  most  dear  little  90ns.*'     It  appears  also 
by  a  MS.  in  the  college,  quoted  by  Strype,  th^t  Dr.  Parser 
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**  lurked  secretly  ih  those  years  (the  reign  of  queen  Mary) 
within  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  leading  a  poor  life, 
without  svny  men's  aid  or  succour ;  and  yet  so  well  con- 
tented with  bis  lot,  that  in  that  pleasant  rest,  and  leisure 
for  his  studies,  he  would  never,  in  respect  of  himself^  have 
desired  any  other  kind  of  life,  the  extreme  fear  of  danger 
only  excepted.     And  therein  he  liv^d  as  all  othet  good 

'men  then  did.  His  wife  he  would  not  be  divorced  from,  or 
put  her  away  all  this  evil  time  (as  he  might,  if  he  would,  in 
those  ^ays,  which  so  rigorously  required  it),  being  a  woman 
very  chaste,  and  of  a  very  virtuous  behaviour,  and  behav- 
ing herself  with  all  due  reverence  toward  her  husband.** 

It  ^may  seem  extraordinary  that  one  who  had  so  early 
imbit>ed  the  sentiments  of  the  reformers,  and  had  adhered 
to  thtem  so  constantly,  should  have  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  persecutors  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  strict  search  was 

'Sometimes  made  for'him,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  on  a  sudden,  he  got  a  fall  from 

'  his  horse,  by  which  he  was  so  much  hurt,  that  he  never  re- 
covered it.  Yet  either  from  the  remissness  of  his  enemies, 
or' the  kindness  of  his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  secrete 
liiixiself,  and  notwithstanding  the  danger  he  was  in,  he 
«Biployed  his  time  in  study.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
during  this  alarming  interval,  that  he  wrote  or  rather  en- 

;  Urged  a  treatise,  supposed  to  be  drawn  up   by  bishop 

'  Ponet,  in  defence  of  priests*  marriages,  against  a  book  of 
Jt>r.  Martin's,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  but  without 
his  name,  in  1562.  The  title  was  "  A  Defence  of  Priests* 
[Marriages,  established  by  the  Imperial  laws  of  the  realm 
lof  England ;  against  a  civilian,  naming  himself  Thomas 
Martin,  doctor  of  the  civil  laws,*'  &c.  This  work  is  no- 
ticed in  our  account  of  Dr.  Martin^'  and  a  full  account  of 
it  is  given  by  Strype,  p.  504.     Dr.  Parker  also  employed 

'  some  part  of  his  time  in  translating  the  book  of  Psalms  into 
'various  and  elegant  English' metre,  which  was  likewise 
afterwards  printied,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain,  unless 
in  1567,  as  minuted  with  a  pen  in  the  copy  which  is  in  the 
college  'library.  This  book,  which  Strype  says  he  never 
could  get  a  sight  of,  is  divided  into  three  quinquagenes 
with  the  argument  of  each  psalm  in  metre  placed  before  it, 
and  a  suitable  collect  full  of  devotion  and  piety  at  the  end. 
Some  copies  of  verses,  and  transcripts  from  the  fathers  and 
others  on. the  use  of  the  psalms* are  prefixed  to  it,  with  a 
^table  dividing  them  into  Propheticiy  Eruditarit,  Cofisolatoriiy 
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9cc.  and  at  thei  end  are  added  the  «igbt  several  i  tuiieS)  wicit 
alphabetical  tables  to  the  whole.  , 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  Jeft  ^  bis  retres^t 
in  Norfolki  and  being  on  a  viiit  to  bis  friendd    at  Caoi-^ 
bridge^  was  seot  for  up  to  town  by  hijA  old  ac(^.uaintapqe 
and  contemporaries  at  the  university,  sir  Nicholt^-  s  Baco^, 
BOW  lord-keeper,  of  the  great  seal,  and  sir  Wiiliav  n.Ceci|, 
secretary  of  state*  who  vv:eil  knew  his  wor^ih.     Suit    be  w^s 
BOW  become  enamoured  pf  retirement,  and  suspecti  ng  they 
designed  him  for  some  high  dignity  in  the  cbtirch,  o\  f  whif^ 
however  no  intimation  had  yet  beeq  given^  he  wrot<  ^  thepi 
many  letters^,  setting  ka\h  his  own  inabilities  and    in^-* 
mities,  jand   telling  the  iord-keeper  in  cpniidences    ^'  ha 
would  Qaucb  rather  end  bis  days  upon  some  such  smaL  I  pr^-* 
ferment  as  the  mastership  ^ofbi^  college,  a  living  of  ti  fenty 
jiohles  per  ann.  at  most,  than  to  dwell  in  the'^deaiii  ry  9^ 
Lincjoln,  which  is  20Q  at  the  least.'*     These  states^,  nen, 
however,  still  considered  him  as  in  every  respect  1;he   be^t 
fitted  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  ;  and  the  rel  ucf:^ 
ance  he  showed  to  accept  it,  and  \he  letters  he  wrpte  %  >o^h 
to  them  and  the  queen,  only  served  to  convince  all  par>  ti^s 
that  they  bad  m^e  a  proper. choice.     He  was  a^cprdinj  g)y 
consecrated  on  Dec.  17,  X559,   in  l^ambetb  chapel,     by 
William  Barlow,  late  ,bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  th  ^q 
elect  of  Chichester;  John  Story,  late  bishop  of  CbicbestCi  ^r, 
and  then  elect  of  Hereford;  Miles  Qoverdale,  bishop  ^pf 
£xeter,  and  John  Hodgkin,  suBr^gaji  bishop  ofBedfonl. 
'An  original  instrument  of  the  rites  aqd  ceremonies  u^sed  Q,n 
.this .ocGcasion,  corr^ponding  exactly  with. the  archbishop^  s 
j€(gister,  is  still  carefjully  preserved  i|i  BjeiieU  college  libi[aryj , 
jand  prqvjed  of  great  service,  when  the  papists,  some  yeara  '• 
after,  invented.a  story  that  Parker  w^b  cQnsecrsited  at  tbfS 
Nag's  head  inn,  or  tavern,  in  Qboapside*    .Tb^t  this  vtras  ft 
.mere  fable  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  m^ny  aptborv 
and  is  acknowledged  even  by  catholic  >vrit^rs.     Bjeing  tbi^, 
constituted  primate  and  metropolitan,  Dr.  Parker  ende^ 
vauired  to  fill  the  vacant  jsees  with  m«en  of  le<^rning  :ap^ 
piety^  ivho  were  well  affected  to  tbe  refprmation ;  .and  300ft 
.after  bis  own  consecration,  he  consecrated  in  bis  chapel  a^t 
Lambeth,  Grindal,  bishop  of  London ;  ,Cox,  bisbop  of  Elyj 
Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester^  Jewell,  bishop  .<;>f  .jSalisbaryj 
zad  several  others. 

^  These  letters  are  printed  in  Bur-  of  his  "  Antiquitates"  in  the  Lambetli 
net's  Hiflory  of  tbe  Refonaation,  iMittbe  library,  ^  m'tth  many  other,  curi^us^*' " 
•riginals  are  in  tbe  arofabishop's  copy     docnme^ts  respecting  him. 
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ttie  su'b^^dent  kistdry  of  archbishop  Parker  is  that  of 

the  church  of  £f>gIaiKl.     He  had  assisted  at  herfoundatioii, 

amd  for  the  retnainder  cf  his  life  bad  a  principal  hand  in 

^Ibe  saperstnicture.    Referring^   however,   to  ecclesiastic 

iiistory,  and  particularly  to  Strype's  invaluable  voltmue,  for 

the  full  detaiils  of  the  archbishop's  conduct,  we  shall  confine 

ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  diose  measures 

In  wbich  he  was  personally  'Concerned.     Soon  after  bis  oon- 

liOcration  be  received  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Calvin, 

%  which  that  reformer  said  that  **  he  rgoiced  in  the  hi^*- 

'piness  of  England^  and  that  God  had  raised  up  so  gracious 

a  queen,  to  be  instrumental  in  propagating  the  true  faith 

^f  Jesus  Christ,  by  restoring  the  gospel,  and  expelling 

idolatry,    together  with  the  bishop  of  Rome's    usurped 

^wer/'     And  then  in  order  to  unite  protestants  together, 

as  he  had  attempted  before  in  king  Edward's  reign,  he 

intrieated  the  archbishop  to  prevail  with  her  miyesty,  to 

summon  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  protestant  clergy, 

whelresoever  dispersed ;  and  that  a  set  form  and  method 

(namely  of  public  service,  and -government  of  the  cburcb) 

"might  be  estuhlished^y  not  only   within   ber  dominions, 

but  also  among  all  the  reformed  and  evangelical  churcfaes 

^abroad.     Parker  comnlnnicated  this  letter  to  the  queen^s 

'^^uncii,  and  they  took  it  into  consideration,  and  desired 

'^e  archbishop  to  return  thanks  to  Calvin  ;  and  to  signify 

'that  they  thought  his  prc^osals  very  fair  and  desireabte, 

but  as  to  church-government,   to  inform  bim,  that  the 

church  of  England  would  adhere  to  the  episcopal  form. 

Thie  death  of  Calvin  prevented  any  farther  intercourse  on 

^this  subject,  but  Strype  has  brought  sufficient  evidence 

that  Calvin  was  not  absolutely  averse  to  episcopacy,  and 

-that  he  was  as  zealous  for  uniformity^  as  our  archbishop, 

%ho  has  been  so  much  reproached  for  his  endeavours  to 

^promote  it. 

In  1560,  Parker  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  with  the 
eoncvrrrenee  of  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  exhorting 
ber  majesty  to  marry,  which  it  is  well  known  she  declined. 
He  also  visited  several  dioceses,  in  some  of  which  he 

*  Uvt  worth  the  noUee  of  tliMevlio  the  reformed,  vncl  that  no  man  torn' 

rail  against  Parker  for  bis  oodeavours  ceired  that  religion  would  be  benefited 

to  promote  uniformity,  and  his  conse-  by  being  split  into  an  hundred  sects, 

«|iient  harsh  treMment  of  the  Poritans,  with  as  many  diffnroDt  ways^of  thinU 

thai  in  those  dayi"  an  aUtbiUimeHt  of  ing,  and  petty  church  goTermneDU, 
some  description  was  the  object  of  alt' 
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found 'the  cHurches  miserably  supplied  with  preadiefitf^- 
Tbe  bishop,  of  Ely  certified,  thiat  of  152  livings  in  bis  dio' 
cese,  fit'ty-two  only  were  duly  served  ;  and  tbat  there  were 
thirty-four  benefices  vacant,  thirteen  that  bad  neither  rec- 
tors nor  vicars,  and  fifty-^seven  that  were  enjoyed  by  non- 
residents. This  was  not  owing  to  the  popish  clergy  being 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  for  the  number  so  deprived 
did/not  exceed  two  hundred  in  the  whole  kingdom;  but 
the  truth  was,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  Mary's  reign  the 
great  bulk  of  the  clergy  were  grossly  ignorant,  and  it  was 
rlong  before  the  universities  were  encouraged  to  furnish  a 
series  of  learned  divines* 

In  1561,  archbishop  Parker  and  some  of  the  other  pre- 
lates made  an  application  to  the  queen  against  the  use  of 
images,  to  which  h'er  majesty  still  discovered  a  very  great 
inclination,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  induced  her 
to  change  her  opinion  on  this  matter,  from  the  anecdote 
given  in  our  account  of  deaaNowell,  who  incurred  her 
'displeasure  by  only  presenting  her  with  a  prayer-book, 
illustrated  with  engravings.  In  other  respects  she  adhered 
to  many  of  her  father's  notions,*  and  when  about  this  time 
she  took  a  journey  into  Essex  and  Suffolk,  she  expressed 
great  displeasure  at  finding  so  many  of  the  clergy  married^ 
and  at  observing  so  many  women  add  children  in  cathedrals 
and  colleges.  She  had,  indeed,  so  strong  an  aversion  to 
matrimony  in  the  clergy,  that  it  was  owing  to  Cecil's  cou- 
rage and  dexterity,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  bis  to  Parker, 
that  she  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  marriage  of  all 
ecclesiastics.  He  was>  however,  obliged  to  consent  to  an 
injunction,  '^  that  no  head  or  member  of  any  college  or 
cathedral,  should  bring  a  wife,  or  any  other  wonian,  into 
the  precincts  of  it,  to  abide  in  the  same,  on  pain  of  for* 
/feiture  of  all  ecclesiastical  promotions."  Archbishop  Par- 
ker took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with  the  queen  against 
this  order,  and  on  this  interview  she  treated  the  institution 
of  matrimony  with  contempt,  declared  to  him  that  she  re- 
pented her  making  any  of  them  bishops,  and  wished  it  had 
been  otherwise ;  nay,  threatened '  him  with  injunctions  of 
another  nature,  which  his  grace  understood  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  old  religion;  In  hid  letter  to  Cecil  on  this  occasion, 
he  assures  him  that  the  bishops  have  all  of  them  great  rea- 
!  son  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  queen ;  that  he  repents  his 
having  engaged  in  the  station  in  which  he  was;^  and  tbat 
the  reception  which  he  had  from  her'  majesty  the  day 
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before^  h^  quite  iDdiapoped  him  for  all  other  bi|^jia^89»  urid 
he  could  oply  isciouro  to  Cod  in  tb^  bitterness  6f  his  soqjl; 
but  if  Sibe  went  on  to  force  the  clergy  to  any  compliance* 
they  qiU9t  qh^f  God  rather  than  nii^n^  £ind  that  nxany  of 
them  had  conscience  and  courage  efioiigh  to  i|«^rift<;e  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  religion. 

But,  whatevier  pur  archbisbpp  might  suiFer  from  the  des«- 

potic  caprices  of  the  queenv  he  had  yet  more  trouble  with 

the  di^seotions  which  appoared  in  the  d)arch  itself}  and 

n^ve.r  ceased  to.  prevail)  in  a  gres^ter  or  less  degree,  until 

the  whole  fabric  wa^  overturned  in  the  reign- of  Charles  I. 

These  first  appeiMred  in  the  oppp^itipn  given  to  the  eccle:* 

siastic  habits  by  a  considerably  niimber  of  divines^  and 

those  wea  of  worth  aad  piety>  vvho  sif^emed  to  be  of  opinioii 

that  pppery  might,  consist. in  dro^s  as  well  as  doctrine^     By 

virtue  of  tjxe  clause  in  the  act  of  uniformity,  which  gave 

the  qu^en  a  power  .of  adding  a?^  other  rites  an4  ceremo* 

nies  she  pleased,  she  ^t  forth  injunctions  ordering  timt  tlm 

clergy  should  wear  seemly  garments.,  sqjuai!^  cap^,  and 

cope**,  wbipU  bad  been  laid  aside  in  the  reign  0/  Hing  Ed-? 

warj,     Manycoufproied  to  these  in  every  ^ii^oum^nce, 

b^t  others  refpsed  the  cap  and  surpiicca^  oon^idoring  thpi^ii 

as  relics  of  popi^ry,  and  jth.ejr«ifpre.  both  superatiuoDs  and 

^iqfuK    The  q^aeen,  enraged  at  tbi^  opposAtipn*,  which  waj^ 

favoured  even  by  some  of  her  courtiers,  wriote  a- lettei^  to 

the  two  archbishops,  i:efl^cting  with  spfn§  apri^iony  oa  it, 

ss  the  e^ct  pf;  remis$o,ess  in  the  bis^op^;  and^  requiring 

them  tp  confer  ^ith  her  ^ple^i^stica)  qpmmi^si.oni^rs,  that 

an  exact  order  aad  vnifpni^ity  might  be  o^f^ntain^d  in  all 

ext^rn^l  rites  and  ceremonies;  and   that  nqpe  h^res^fter, 

should  he  admitted  tQ  any  pcpJeaiasiti^al  pr^ermeoit,  but 
those  who  were  disppsejd  to  pb^diie^oei  in  thia  re^peott 
Arph^i^hop  Parker,  aooorrfipgly^  with  tb.e  :fi§^\sf,^ge  of 
sevpi}al  lof  Uh  bnethren*  drei^v  up  ordinanojjft  for.  the  dioei 
order  m  pr^j^hipg  and  adwioisitej^iogtii^  ^<H;am^ftt$t,  J^ndiori 
t^e.apparel  pf  per^ions  ecQle$iA$t>cal.  Ao^ort^Uig  to  tbi^se,  th^ii 
ppe%5hprs  werft4irwted  to  study  «difi<?%^iftti>iftnd.to  mana^fe 
cpntrpvj^r^y  with  sobriety ;  e^^bori^ing  tjh#;  pi^oplp  to  fretr 
q^§iit  the  qpmmnnjpp,  and  to  ob.(9y.  the  laws,  and  ibe. 
queen's  injvn^tipQ^,  All  the  Uoei^cjes  for  preaching  were 
decl^r,ed  void  .and- pf  no.  effect,  bu^t  svje^e.  tQ  be  renewed  to 
supb  .as  tfeeif  biabopp  tbangb^  M^^ortby  of  the  offieo ;  and- 
s^ph#s  p^eaohed  unbound  doqtrine  were  tq  be  de<»ounped, 
191  the  bisbpp>.  an<lnot  con^radioted  ij^  the  ohorgh.  TbL0«« 
Vol,  XXIV.  I 
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who  had  licences  were  to  preach  once  in  three  months ; 
and  those  who  were  unlicensed,  «rere  to  read  homilies.  In 
administering  the  sacrament,  the  principal  minister  was  to 
wear  a  cope,  but  at  alt  other  prayers  only  the  surplice  ;  in 
cathedrals  they  were  to  wear  hoods,  and  preach  in  them  ; 
the  sacrament  was  to  be  received  by  every  body  kneeling; 
every  minister  saying  the  public  prayers,  or  administering 
the  sacraments,  was  to  wear  a  surplice  with  sleeves ;  and 
every  parish  was  to  provide  a  communion-table,  and  to 
have  the  ten  commandments  set  on  the  east  wall  above  it. 
The  bishops  were  to  give  notice  when  any  persons  were  to 
be  ordained,  and  none  were  to  be  ordained  without  de- 
grees. Then  followed  some  rules  about  wearing  apparel, 
caps,  and  gowns ;  to  all  which  was  added,  a  form  of  sub* 
scription  to  be  required  of  all  who  were  admitted  to  any 
ofRce  in  the  church ;  that  they  would  not  preach  without 
licence,  that  they  would  read  the  Scriptures  intelligibly^ 
that  they  would  keep  a  register-book,  that  they  would  U9e 
such  apparel  in  service-time  especially  as  was  appointed, 
*  that  they  would  keep  peace  and  quiet  in  their  parishes, 
that  they  would  read  some  of  the  Bible  daily,  and  in  con- 
clusion, that  they  would  observe*  uniformity,  and  conform 
to  all  the  laws  and  orders  already  established  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  to  use  no  sort  of  trade,  if  their  living  amopnted 
to  twenty  nobles. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  ordinances 
would  have  pleased  the  queen,  as  being  in  conformity  with 
her  wishes,  and,  in  fact,  in  answer  to  her  orders ;  but  the 
opponents  of  the  habits,  who  began  to  be  called  Puritans, 
applied  to  their  friends  at  court,  and  especially  to  her 
great  fay^urite  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  pre- 
vailed so  far  with  her  majesty,  that  all  her  former  resolu- 
tion disappeared,  and  she  refuscfd  to  sanction  the  ordi- 
nances with  her  authority,  telling  the  archbishop,  that  the 
oath  ^  canonical  obedience  was  suflBdent  to  bind  the  in* 
ferior  ^eiergy  to  tbeir  duty,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
crowti.  The  archbishop,  hort  at  such  capricious  conduct, 
and  at  being  placed  in  such  a  situation  between  the  court 
and  the  church,  told  Cecil,  that  if  the  ministry  persisted 
in  their  indifference,  he  would  ^^  no  more  strive  against 
the  stream,  fume  or  chide  who  would  ;'*  and  it  is  most  pro^- 
bable  bis  remonstrances  prevailed,  for  the  above  ordi- 
nances were  a  few  days  after  published,  under  the  name 
•f  Advertisements ;  and  he  then  proceeded  upon  them  wit^ 
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that  zeal  which  procured  him  from  one  party  the  reproach 
of  bein^  a  persecutor,  and  from  the  other  the  honour  of 
being  a  firm  friend  and  supporter  of  the  church-establish-* 
ment.  The  particular -steps  he  took,  the  trials  he  insti- 
tuted, and  the  punishments  he  inflicted,  are  detailed  at 
length  by  Strype  and  other  church-<historians  ;  but  on  the 
merit  of  his  conduct  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
It  has  been  said,  both  in  excuse  and  in  reproach  of  bis 
measures,  that  he  was  too  subservient  to  the  queefi.  To  us 
it  appears,  that  he  took  as  much  liberty  in  advising  the 
queen,  and  in  contending  with  her  humours,  as  any  prelate 
or  statesn^an  of  her  reign,  and  that  what  he  did  to  pro* 
mote  uniformity  in  the  church  arose  from  a  sincere,  how- 
ever mistaken  opinion,  that  uniformity  was  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  the  reformation,  and  in  itself  practicable. 
All  that  is  wrong  in  this  opinion  must  be  referred  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  when  no  man  conceived  that  an 
established  church  could  flourish  if  surrounded  by  secta- 
ries, and  when  toleration  was  not  at  all  understood  in  its 
present  sense. 

He  continued  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  attending 
his  office  and  measures,  until  his  seveuty-flrst  year,  when, 
finding  himself  in  a  declining  condition,  be  signed  his 
will  April  5,  1575,  and  died  on  May  17  following.  He  was 
buried  in  his  own  chapel  at  Lambeth,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion by  his  friend  Dr.  Walter  Haddon :  but  this  was  de- 
molished, and  his  bones  taken  up  and  scattered,  during  the 
usurpation  ;  nor  was  it  known  what  became  of  them  till 
they  were  discovered  by  Dugdale,  in  archbishop  Bancroft's 
time,  who  again  replaced  them  in  the  midst  of  the  area  of 
the  chapel,  as  a  small  marble  stone  facing  the  altar,  with 
this  inscription  upon  it,  now  denotes,  ^^  Corpus  Matthe&t 
afchiepiscopi  tandem  hie  quiescit  :^'  the  monument  itself, 
with  an  epitaph  upon  it  of  his  own  drawing  up,  being  since 
removed  into  the  anti-chapel. 

Concerning  his  learning  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  His  skill  in 
ancient  liturgies  was  such,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  se- 
lected to  draw  up  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  when 
h^  came  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  he  la- 
boured much  to  engage  the  bishops,  and  other  learned 
men,  in  the  revisal  and  correction  of  tbe  former  transla- 
tions of  the  Bibl«.  This  was  at  length  undertaken  and 
tarried  on  under  bis  direction  and  inspection,  who  assigned 
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.particular  portions  to  each  of  hi|  assistantfi,  wbichr  he  afteP' 
wards  perused  and  corrected,  and  spared  no  pains  in  get* 
.tipg  it  completed.     It  was  first  publisbed  in  1569)  and  h^t 
usually  been  called  the  "  Bishop's  ^ible/'    apd    ran   its 
course  with  the  Geneva  tr^sjation,  until  the  present  ver- 
sipn  w^s  executed,  in  the  reign  of  king  James.     He  also 
published  a  *^  Saxon  bamily  on  the  Sacrisiment/'    trans- 
lated opt  of  Latin  into  that  iangufige,  by  ^Ifric  a  learned 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  about  500  year$  before ;  with  two 
epistles  of  the  same,  in  which  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
the  cloctrine  of  transubs^antiation.     He  was  the  editor  also  ' 
of  editions  of  the  histories  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  and 
Matthew  ofParis^  and  of  various  other  works,  enumerated 
•by  Tanner;  some  of  which  were  either  composed  by  him, 
or  print(^d  at  his  expence.     The   work  on  which   be   i^ 
thought  to  have  spent  most  time  was  that  *\  I)e  Antiqui- 
jtate  Britannicse  Ecclesias ;''  but  his  share  in  this  is  a  disputed 
point  among  antiquaries.     In  his  letter  to  the  lord  treasu^ 
rer,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy,  he  speaks  of  it  as  bif 
own  'collection,  which  had  been  the  employment  of  big 
leisure  hour^.     Dr.  Drake  likewise,  in  the  preface  to  bi« 
edition  of  it,  quotes  a  letter  of  the  archbisbo|)*s  in  tbej 
pollege-library,  in  which  he  expressly  styles  it,  **  My  booli^ 
of  Canterbury  Predecessors;"    and  archl^ishop  Bramhall 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  conckision  of  the  preface  proved 
Parker  himself  to  have  been  the  author.     But  notwith^ 
standing  these  testimonies,  the  matter  is  djoubtful.     Sel* 
dea  was  the  first  who  called  it  in  question,  although  with- 
out giving  his  reasons ;  and  sir  Henry  Spelman  considered 
Dr.  Ackworth  to  have  been  either  the  author  or  collector 
of  the  work.  Archbishop  Usher  thinks  that  Ackworth  wrote 
only  the  first  part,  concerning  the  British  antiquities;  and 
he,  Selden,  and  Wharton,  ascribe  the  lives  of  ^be  arch- 
bishops to  Josselyn,  and  make  Parker  little  more  than  tb^ 
director  or  encoiirager  of  the  whole.     And  this  certainly 
teems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  copy  now  in  the  Lambeth- 
library.    TTiis  copy,  which  originally  belonged  to  that  li- 
brary, but  was  missing  from  the  year  1720,  was  replaced 
in  1757   by  Dr,  Trevor,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  fouod 
it   in  the  Sunderland-library.     This,  which  Dr.  Ducarel 
thought   the   only   perfect  one  existing,  contains  man/ 
manuscript  papers,    letters,  a.nd  notes,    respecting  arch* 
l^ishop  Parker  and  the  see  of  Canterbury;  and,  ainpng 
ttiese,  some  proofs  that  Ackworth  amd  Josselyn  bad  %  c^a* 
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£<lera,ble  abtLti  ifi  t6e  conifiipoftiddn  of  the  work.  Af  tbel 
beginning  o£St  Aogustine^s  life  we  frnd  thi&  note :  *^  These 
i4  pages^of  St.  Aiigustine^s  Kfewere  thus  begun  by  George^ 
Acworth  Dr.  of  iaws^  at  n  the  appointment  of  Macthevr 
I^vker  Abp.  df  Cdnt,  and  the  lives  of  all  the  arch- 
bishops sbMl^  hftve  in  this  course  been  perfected  —  (some^ 
words  not  intelligible) — but  deth  prevented  it.'*  This  Dr, 
Ackworth,  as  we  teive  memioiied  in  our  accoun^t  of  him 
(fol.  i.)  W9d  alKve  in  15^76,  b«t  how  long  after  is  not  known,' 
bat  88  this  f$.  a  y^v  after  GUI'  prelate's  death,  there  seems 
^me  dMEkoiiy  io  under&tatKlIng  the  latter  part  of  this^ 
BOtiey  witftoul  adopting  archbishop  Usher's  opinion  aboT& 
mentioned*  We  also  ind  in  the  Lambeth  copy,  on  the' 
dtla-pageof  the  bifttQry,  the  following  note:  <<This  His- 
torie  tnKas  collated  and-  penned  by  John  Josselyn,  one  of 
the  sons  df  sii^  Tliomas  J^sselyn^  knight,  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  oversight  of  Matthew  barker  archbishop  of  Cant.- 
Ule  said  John  being-  entertained  in  the  said  archb.  house, 
as^dne  of  hi&  aotiquaries,  to  whom,  besides  the  allowance 
srffordejl  to  biiii  rn  his  howse,  he  gave  to  hym  the  parsonage 
df  BoMinborn  in  Kent,"  &c. 

It  seems  probable  therefore  that  Parker  planned  tbis- 
irofft,  amd  siippKed  bis  assistants  with  materials  from  bis 
own  collections  respecting  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  It 
w^  printed  probably  at  Lambeth,  where  the  archbishop 
had  an  eMsablishment  of  printers,  engravers,  and  illu- 
minatofsr,  ih  at  folio,  volume,  in  1572.  The  number  of 
copies  prilled  appears  to  have  been  very  smal),  some 
tbMt  not?  more'  than  four  or  five^  for  private  distribu- 
tion; birt  thfifs^  nrast  be  a  mistake;  for  Dr.  Drake  men- 
tions bis  having  consulted  twenty^one  copies,  most  of 
\tbiiehr.  He  add«f,  were  imperfect.  The  copies  extant^ 
fan^ever,  in  a  perfect  state,  are  very  few:  Strype  mentions 
only  five,  and  one  of  these,  which  he  calls  the  choicest  of' 
aV),  belonged  to  archbishop  Sancroft,  came  afterwards  into 
tire  iiMdsvofMr.  Wharton,  and  appears  to  be  the  one 
new  at  Lambetb.  There  is  a  very  fine  copy  in  the  British 
Museoftr,  bound  ih  green  velvet  eolbroidered,  which  ap- ' 
piiia«B  to  have  been  the  presentation-copy  to  queen  Eliza- 
bolb.  A  bad  edition  of  the  work  was  published  at  Hanover 
in:  1605}  tfnd  a  tery  elegant  one  by  Dr.  Di^slke  in  1729, 
folio.  In  i574,  a  short  life  ef  archbishop  Parker  was  pub- 
lished abroad,  most  probably  by  one  of  his  enertiies  among 
the  pti.rikans,  andtfr  the  title  *^  The  Life  of  the  70  Aroh^ 
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blshopp  of  Canterbury,  presently  settinge.  Eugtished,  diod 
to  he  added  to  the  69  lately  sett  forth  in  Latin.  This 
number  of  seventy  is  so  complete  a  number  a&  it  is  great 
pitie  ther  should  be  one  more :  but  that  a^  Augustin  was 
tbe  6i*st,  so  Matthew  might  be  the  last.''  Of  this  scurri- 
lous publication  an  account  may  be  seen  in  the  ^^  Resti- 
Huta,"  vol.  I. 

To  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  particularly  td 
llts  own  college,  he  was  a  most  munificent  benefactor, 
founding,  at  his  own  expence,  many  fellowships  andscho- 
Jarsbips.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  first  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  over  which  he  presided  during  his  life,  and  in 
this  office  was  succeeded  by  ^  archbishop  Whitgift.  He 
h^ii  the  taste  and  spirit  of  an  antiquary  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  employed  his  interest,  when  be  mse  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  his  fortune,  in  accumulating  collections, 
or  transcripts  of  m^inuscripts,  from  the  dissolved  monas- 
teries. In  his  library  is  a  letter  from  tbe  privy-council, 
dated  July  1568,  signifying  the  queen's  pleasur:e>  that  the. 
archbishop,  or  bis  deputies,  shoyid  be  permitted  to  peruse 
all  the  records  of  the  suppressed  bouses.  The  greatest 
favour,  therefore,  which  he  conferred  on  literature,  was 
tbe  ipyaluable  collection  of  MSS.  and  printed  books  which 
be  gave  to  his  college,  and  which  is  there  still  preserved. 
^Fuller  styled  this  collection  '^the  Sun  of  English  Antiquity^ 
before  it  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  sir  Robert  Cotton,"  and 
justly,  as  it  contained  more  materials,  relating  to  tbe  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  kingdom,  than  bad  ever 
been  collected.  The  manuscripts  ajre  of  the  eleventh, 
'twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Some  are  as  old  as  tbe  tenth,  ninth,  ^  and 
eighth.  They  relate  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  antd 
sqhooUdivinity,  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  tb^ 
concerns  of  various  religious  houses,  of  the  university,  &c* 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  old  Saxon  character,  and  they 
are  all  well  described  in  Nasmith's  Catalogue.  A  copy  <Kf 
his  will  is  preserved  in  the  College*library,  as  are  two 
pictures  of  him  in  oil,  with  a  beautiful  one  in  water-co- 
Iburs,  taken  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  at  tbe  end, 
of  the  college-statutes.  His  only  surviving  son,  John,  was 
knighted  in  1603,  and  died  in  1618,  but  there  is  nothing 
jremarkable  in  bis  history;  and  the  family  is  now. thought 
jo  be  extinct.' 

)  Strype's  Life— Masters's  Hist,  of  C.  C.  C.  C. — Biog.  Brit  •  ^ery  siipeih 
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PARKER  (Robert),  was  a  puritan  divine  of  eon^f- 
derable  karning  and  reading,  but  his  early  history  is  very 
variously  represented.  Mr.  Brpok,  in /his  late  ^^  Lives  of 
the  Puritans,*'  places  him  as  rector  of  North- Benflete,  ift 
Essex,  in  1571,  on  the  authority  of  Newcourt,  but  New- 
court  is  evidently  speaking  of  a  Robert  Parker,  who  held 
Bardfield*parva  in  1559,  and  must  have  been  a  different 
person..  On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Masters,  in  his  History 
of  C.  C.  C.  C.  informs  us  that  he  was  in  1 581  a  pensioner 
of  Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  made  scholar  of 
the  house  io,  1583,  at  which  time  he  published  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  on  the  death  of  sir  William  Buttes,  and  sue*- 
ceeded  to  a  fellowship  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  follow-* 
tag.  He  was  then  A.  B.  but  commenced  A.  M.  in  1585, 
and  left  the  university  in  1589.  Both  his  biographers  agree 
.that  the  person  they  speak  of  was  beneficed  afterwards  at 
Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  author  of  ^*  A  scholastical 
'Discourse  against  symbolizing  with  Anti*cbrist  in  cere*> 
monies,  especially  in  the  sign  of  the  Cross,"  printed  in 
1€K>7,  without  a  printer's  name,  consisting  of  near  400 
pagea  closely  printed  in  folio.  In  this  he  appears  to  have 
^Qint>loyed  very,  extensive  reading  to  very  little  purpose, 
according  to  Dr.  Grey;  and  even  Mr.  Pierce,  in  his  ^<  Vin- 
dication of  the  Dissenters/'  owns  that  ^^  his  fancy  was 
somewhat  odd  as  to  his  manner  of  handling  his  argument.*' 
Jt;contained  at  the  same  time  matter  90  very  offensive^  that 
a  proclamsition  was  issued  for  apprehending  the  author, 
#rho,  after  pcmny  narrow  escapes,  was.  enabled  to  lake  re- 
fuge in  HoJlaod,  Here  spme  of  his  biographers  inform  us 
that  he  was  chosen  oiinister  of  the  Engliah  church  kt  Anir 
aterdam ;  but  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  being  unwilling  to 
disoblige  the  king  of  England  by  continuing  him  their 
pastor,  he  reoioved  to  Doesburgh,  where  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  garrison.  Others  tell  us  that  he  would  have  been 
ch^en  pastor  to  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam,  had  not 
the  magisitrates  txeen  afraid  of  disobliging  king  James. 
According  to  Mr.  Brook,  it  would  a|3pear  that  he  had  pubr 
Jished  his  work  '^  De  Descensu"  before  he  left  England, 
imt  we  can  more  safely  rely  on  Mr.  Masters,  who  had  seen 
the  book,  and  who  infornjs  us*  that  it  was  while  he  was  at 
Amsterdam  that  he  publi^ed  a  treatise,  '^  De  Descensu 

^cial  aiticle.-^Le  Nere's  Protestant  Bishops^'— Burnet's  Hist  uf  the  Reforma- 
tioD.— MS  Letter  of  Dr.  Ducaret*s,  &c.  &c.  .  See  also  vurious  curioua  pi^jr* 
jUciilitft  in  Lysoilf's  Env^runs^  the  history  uf  LamUcthi  ^c» 
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■domini  nostri  Jesn  Gbristi  ad  Infeyo«,"  4to^  ivhUlk  bad 
theen  begun  by.iiiB  learned  frieiid  Hugh  Sandford,  who 
iinding  death  approaching)  committed  the  perfectirrg  of  it 
to  him.  'Hiis  be  was  about  to  do  when  compelled  to  leair^ 
England.  His  prefkce  is  dated  Amsterdam,. DecdOi  1611. 
He  was  also  the  authbr  of  a  treatise  '<  De  Pohtia  Eccte- 
aiastica  Cbristi  et  Hierarobicaoppdsita/'  published  in  16l'6y 
at  whit^h  time  he  bad  been  dead  two  yeart.  He  is  indeed 
here  represented  **  as  an  eminent  servant  of  Ohrist,  called 
.home  to  rest  from  his  labours  in'  tbe  midst  of  hi&  course*'* 
The  Bodleian  catalogue  assigns  to  hiln  tMro  othet  pOSPt^ 
bamoua  wtirks,  **  A  Discourse  cbnGerning  PuntttiiV'1641, 
4to^  ahd  ^'  The  Mystery  of  tb^  Viais  opened  in  the  M^th 
chapter  of  tbe  Revelations."'  He  left  a  son,  ThodiM, 
author  of  a  wofk  called  '^  Metbodus  gratisedivitia^  ii!i^tra^ 
ductione  hominis  peccatoris  ad  vitam^''  Lend.  1657^  Hto^ 
Iwhicb  the  editor  considered  as  a  work  of  importance  by  tbe 
care  be  toak  to  c6llate  four  MS  copies.  Btodk.  says  hk 
wrote  alsQ  ^^  Meditations  on  tbe  Prophecy  of  Daniel/'  ftAd 
died  in  1677,  in  New  England,  to  which  he  went  in  1694, 
io  avoid  the  consequence^  of  nonconformity  at  bcytne. ' 

PARKER  (Samuel),  a  toan  of  sooie  learning,  aMn^ 
xsontemptible  writer,  but  of  det^picable  dhafict^r,  WM  bo«^ 
in  Sept.  1640,  at  Nordiampton,  where  bis  father,  J^lm 
Parker,  then  practised  tbe  law.  John  had  Wen  hteA  to 
that  profession  in  one  of  tbe  Temples  at  London,  and  iiv- 
clining  to  the  parliament  against  the  king,  w«ii  pre#efiile(8 
to  be  a  mtotber  of  the  h^  court  of  juscide  in  1^49,  ill 
which  office  he  gave  sentence  against  the  tbn^elords.  Ga- 
pe!, Holland,  and  Hamilton,  who  were  beheaded.  Ouving 
Oliver'is  usurpation  be  was  made  an  assistant  committee* 
man  for  his  county.  In  1650,  he  published  a  book  in  de- 
/ence  of  the  new  government,  as  a  common weatlih|  wicfaw 
out  a  king  or  bou^e  of  lords,  entitled  "  Tbe  GoVernWenlt 
of  tbe  People  of  England,  precedent  and  pre&ent,"  with 
an  emblematical  engraved  title-page^  Id  Jutie  I6ii5,'wbeft 
Cromwell  was  declared  protector,  he  was  appointed  one  df 
the  commissioners  for  removing  obatructionft  at  Wordeftteri> 
bouse,  in  the  Strat^d,  near  London,  and  was  sworA  serjeanl: 
at  law  next  day^  In  Jan.  1^69,  he  was  apiM)inted  by  *tht 
rump»ptoliament  on^  of  the  barons  of  tbie  ^&idheq«ier ;  bt^ 

»  Master's  Hist,  of  C.  C.  C.  C. — Bfook's  Lives  of  the  Puritsfcos*.— ^al>»  Pi*- 
ritaniy  intli  Grey's  Exttnmstitfta,  vol.  I. 
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«|I0D  &  ocfQ[i)[>l3int  iigainit  bitti^  was  soon  afti^  disiilaced. 
His  character^  howlever^  appears  to  have  been  9uob}  that 
be  was  again  made  regularly  seijeant  at  law,  bj  the  re- 
ooBimeDdatioti  of  chancelfer  Hyde,  at  the  first  call  afier 
tbe  return  of  Charles  IL 

His  SOD)  Samuel,  tbenubjeotof  tbe  present  article,  was 
educated  among  the  Puritans  ^t  Northampton ;  whence, 
when  pr^ared  for  tbe  university,  he  was  sent  to  Wadhiam'* 
college  in  Oxford,  and  addiitted^  in  1659,  under  a  pres<* 
byterian  tutor.  Wbtle  here  he  affected  to  lead  a  strict  and 
feligiotts  life,  entered  into  a  weekly  society,  then  called 
the  gruellers,  because  their  chief  diet  was  water-grael; 
and  it  was  observed  *^  that  be  put  more  graves  into  his 
porridge  than  ^11  the  rest/*  This  society  met  at  a  house 
in  Holywell,  where  he  was  so  zealous  and  constant  an  at- 
tendant upon  {prayers,  sermons,  and  sacraments,  that  he 
was  esteemed  one  of  tbe  most  valoable  young  men  in  tbe 
university.  He  took  the  degree  B.  A.  Feb.  28,  1 660.  At 
jtbe  titue  of  the  restoration  be  was  a  violent  independent, 
and  as  for  some  time  be  continued  to  rail  against  episco- 
pacy, he  was  much  diaeountenanced  by  the  new  warden, 
Dn  Biandford.  Upon  this  he  riemoved  to  Trinity  college, 
wlni^rei  by  the  advi<^  of  Dn  Ralph  Batbiirst,  then  a  senior 
fellow  of  that  society,  be  was  induced  to  change  bis  opi- 
nions, and  became  as  violent  against  tbe  nonconformists  as 
he  had  ever  been  for  them.  He  afterwards  thanked  Dr. 
Balhurst  for  having  restored  him  ^^  from  the  chains  and 
fetters  of  an  unhappy  education."  He  now  proceeded 
M.  A,  in  1663,  and  .having  taklsn  orders,  resorted  fre- 
quently to  Loodt>n,  and  became  chaplain  to  a  nobleman, 
whom  be  Miused  by  his  humourous  sallies  at  the  expence' 
offals  old  friedds  tbe  presbyterians,  independents,  &c. 
Mason  was  n^yet  more  mistaken  than  when  in  his  '<  Ode 
to  Independence'*  he  mentions  him  by  tbe  epithet  **  mitred 
dullness.''  Parker  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  wit,  and 
although  Marvell  was  his  match,  yet  tbe  success  of  tbe 
latter  was  not  a  litde  owing  to  his  having  tbe  best  cause* 

In  1465  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tbe  royal  society,  and 
published  about  the  same  time  some  pbysico-theoiogical 
jssiays,  in  Latin^  with  tbie  title  '^Teotamina  Physico-Theo* 
logica  de  Deo;  sive  Tbeologia  Scbolaistica,  ad  normam' 
novsb  et  reformatsB  philosophife  cohcinnata,''  Lond.  1665, 
4ta  This  be  dedicated  to  archbishop  Sheldon.  .  The  work 
irat  attacked  by  N.  Fairfax,  M.  D.  in  a  treatise  with  tbe 
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whimsical  tide  of  <<The  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World.** 
In  1666  he  published  <' A  free  and  impartial  Censure  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy  ;*'  and  shortly  after  ^*  An  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Divine  Dominion  and  Good* 
ness,  especially  as  they  refer  to  the  Origenian  hypothesis 
concerning  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  together  with  a 
special  account  of  the  vanity  and  groundlessness  of  the  hy* 
pothesis  itself,"  Oxon:  1666, 4to.  About  Michaelmas,  1667, 
archbishop  Sheldon  appointed  him  one  of  bis  chaplains,  a 
proof  that  at  this  time  he  was  in  estimation ;  and  this  seetns 
to  have  led  the  way  to  higher  preferment.  He  now  left 
Oxford,  and  resided  at  Lambeth,  under  the  eye  of  his  pa* 
tron ;  who,  in  June  1670,  collated  him  to  the  archdeia* 
conry  of  Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Sancroft,  after^ 
wards  archbishop.  On  Nov.  26,  the  same  year,liaving  accom- 
panied William  prince  of  Orange  on  his  visit  to  Cambridge, 
he  bad  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him.  On  Nov.  1 8, 
1672,  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and  had 
the  rectories  of  Ickham  and  Chartham,  in  Kent,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  archbishop  about  the  same  time.  About 
this  time  he  published  some  of  those  writings  against  the 
presbyterians  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy.  The 
first  of  these  was  his  **  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  PoHty, 
wherein  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  the  con* 
sciences  of  subjects  in  matters  of  external  religion  is  as- 
serted." This  was  first  answered  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  **  Insolence  and  Impudence  triumphant,"  &:c.  1669;  and 
by  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  "  Truth  and  Innocence  vindicated." 
He  then  published  '^  A  Defence  and  Continuation  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity  (against  Dr.  Owen),"  Lond.  .1671,  Svo  ; 
"  Toleration  discussed,'^  &c.  1 670,  4to ;  "  A  Discourse  in 
Vindication  of  bishop  Bramhali  and  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  from  the  fanatic  charge  of  Popery,"  &c.  This  was 
prefixed  to  a  ^  Treatise"  of  the  said  bishop,  written  in  hi$ 
bwn  defence,  1672,  8vo.  A  humourous  censure  of  this 
piece  being  published  by  Andrew  Marvellj  entitled  ^^  The 
Rehearsal  Transprosed,"  &c.  our  author,  in  the  same  hu* 
mourous  taste,  wrote  ^^  A  Reproof  to  the  Rehearsal  Trans* 
prosed,"  1673,  8vo.  Wood,  however,  observes,  that,  **  find* 
ing  himself  beaten  in  this  cudgelling  way,  his  high  spirit 
was  abated  for  ever  after,  and  though  Marvell  replied  to 
his  ^  Reproof,'  yet  he  judged  ic  more  prudent  to  lay  down 
the  cudgels.  It  put  him  upon  a  niore  sober,  serious,  aiid 
CKKidera^e  way  of  writing."  (S^  Marvel^}    Parker'^  last 
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publication  in  this  controversy  was '^  A  free  and  iizi(Mirlial 
Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that  very  great  esteem  and  ho«^ 
nour  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  are  in  with  their  fol* 
lowers,'^  1673,  Svo.  In  1678  he  published  his  <^  Disp.uta- 
tiones  de  Deo  et  providentia  divioa/'  &c.  4to,  which  is 
highly  commended  by  Dr.  Henry  More  in  the  general  pre- 
dee  to  his  works.  This  was  followed  by  other  works,  en-^ 
titled  <'  Demonstration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Law 
of.  Nature,  and  of  the  Christian  Religion/'  1681,  4to ; 
''The  Case  of  the  Church  of  England  briefly  stated  in  the 
three  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  a  Christian  Church, 
i.  The  Obligation  of  Christianity  by  Divine  Right.  II. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Church  by  Divine  Right.  III.  The 
institution  of  Episcopal  Superiority  by  Divine  Right,^' 
Loudon,  8vo;  ''An  account  of  the  Government  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  first  six  hundred  years ;  parti* 
calarJy  shewing,  I.  The  Apostolical  practice  of  Diocesan 
aod  Metropolitical  Episcopacy.  II.  The  usurpation  of  pa^ 
Iriarcbal  and  papal  authority.  III.  The  war  of  two  hundred 
years  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  of 
aniversal  supremacy,'*  London,  1683,  8vo ;  ''  Religion 
and.  Loyalty,  or,  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
.Christian  Church  within  itself,  supremacy  of  sovereign 
powers  over  it,  and  duty  of  passive  obedience  and  nonr 
resistance  to  all  their  commands,  exemplified  out  of  re* 
eords,*'  &c.  8vo ;  and  the  year  following,  the  second  pari 
of  the  same  work,  containing  ''  the  history  of  the  concur- 
rence of  the  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the 
Government  of  the  Church,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jovian  to  the  end  of  Justinian,"  1685,  8vo. 

As  be  thoS'by  his  writings,  as  well  as  personal  conduct, 
maintained  an  unreserved  obsequiousness  to  the  court,  du^ 
ciagthe  reign,  of  Charles  11.  so  upon  the  accession  of  his 
brother  to  the  throne,  he  continued  in  the  same  servile 
ceiuplaisance ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  reaped  the 
fruits  of  it  in  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  to  which  be  was 
nominated  by  James  II.  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fell  in  1686, 
being  allowed,  to  hold  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  in 
commendam.  He  was  also  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and 
constituted,  by  a  royal  mandamus,  president  of  Magdalen** 
college  iu  Oxford,  a  situation  which  amounted  to  a  dis« 
grace,  as  it  was  in  violation  of  the  statutes,  and  in  resist** 
piiice  to  the  lawful  election. of  Dr.  Hough.  (See  HouoH  ) 

Jiaviog  now  openlv  rejected  the  ^church  of  £nfflaiid| 
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which  ht  had  ffacriAced  to  his  ambition,  be  became  oiie'  of 
the  Romish^  mercenariesi  prostituting  his  pen  in  defepce 
of  transubstantiation,  and  the  worship  of  saints  and  iBi'<»ge9* 
The  papists,  it  is  cettain,  made  sure  of  him  as  a  proselyte ; 
one  of  whom^  in  a  letter  from  Liege,  inibrm^  his.  cor-* 
respondent  that  he  even  proposed  in  council,  wlietber  ii 
was  not  expedient  that  at  least  one  college  iti  Oxford  should 
be  allowed  to  be  catholics,  that  they,  might  not  be  f6rce<t 
to  be  at  such  charges  by  going  beyond  the  seaa  to  study. 
In  tjie  same  spirit,  having  invited  two  popish Doblemen, 
with  a  third  of  the  church  of  England,  to  aln  entertaiff-- 
rhent,  he  drank  the  king^s  health,  Wishing  a  happy  snccesj 
to  all  bis  affairs ;  adding,  that  the  religion  of  the  protest* 
ants  in  England  seemed  to  him  to  be-  in  no  batter  a 
condition  than  Buda  was  before  it  was  taken,  and  that 
tbey  were  next  to  Atheists  who  defended  that  faith.  So 
very  notorious  was  his  conduct,  that  the  more  prudent  and 
artful  of  the  popish  party  condemned  it.  Father  Peter,  a 
Jesuit,  and  privy-coanseilor  to  king  James^  in  a  letter  t<$ 
father  la  Chaise,  confessor  jto  Louis  XIV.  uses  these  ex* 
pressions:  '<  The  bishop  of  Oxford  has  not  yet  deciaredi 
himself  openly ;  the  great  obstacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he 
cannot  rid  himself  of;  his  design  being  to.  continue  d 
bishop,  and  only  change  communion,  as  it  is  not  doubted 
but  the  king  will  permit,  and  our  holy  father  confirm ; 
though  I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  farther  useful  to.i^sia' 
the  religion  he  is  in^  because  he  is  suspected,  and  of  no 
esteem  among  thei  heretics  of  tbe  En^glish  cbiirch ;  nor  dty 
I  see  that  tbe  estample  of  hid  conversion  is  like  to  d^avi^ 
many  others  after  him,  because  be  declared  bfcrtself,  si^ 
suddenly.  If  be  bad  believed  my  counsel,  which  was  to 
teihpofize  for  some  longer  time,  he  would  have  done  better; 
but  it  is  his  temper,  or  rather  zeal,  that  hurried  him  ^n  to 
it'.'  These  two  letters  were  first  printed  in  a  ^^  Third  Col^ 
lection  of  Papers  relating  to  tbe  present  juoctmre  of  affaira 
in  England,"  &e.  1689,  4t0^  noA  have  been  sinee  inserted' 
in  Ecfaard's  and  Rapin's  bistoifies. 

His  character  was  now  become  cdntemiptible,  smd  hn 
authority  in  his  diocese  so  very  insigntficant,  that  when  he> 
assembled  his  ekrgy  and  desired  them  to  subscribe  an 
<<  4ddress  of  Thanks  to  the  king  f<»  has  dec)a|iB%iofi  of  Li- 
berty of  Conscience,"  they  rqected  it  with  saoh  onaoimityy 
that  be  got  btft  one  cl^ergyman  tel  ec^tir  with  him  in  it. 
The  last  effibrt  he  ^nade  to  serve  the  poun  washss  pah^ 
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)i$l|iiig  '^  Reasons  for  ahrbgatitig  the  Test  ;*'  and  this  pro- 
4uped:a  controversy,  in  which  be  was  completely  foiled, 
(lis  character  despised,  and  bis  spirit  broken.  He  died  nn- 
l^i9ieotj&d  at  Magdalen  college.  May  20,  1687,  and  was 
buried  in  the  outer  chapel.  He  was  a- man  of  learning, 
a^i  in  some  instances  an  acute  writer*.  Of  that  character 
l^aryeirs  wit  cannot  deprive  him.  But  it  may  be  allowed, 
with  Burnet,  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  judgment,  and  of  at 
litUe  virtue;  and  as  to  religioni  rather  impious;,  that  be 
wa^  covetous  and  ambitious,  and  seemed  to  have  no  othei* 
a^HisQ  of  religion  bat  as  'a  political  interest,  and  a  subject 
pi  party  and  faction.  He  seldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to 
^y  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and  was  so  lifted  up  with  pride 
ih4t  he  grew  insufferable  to  all  that  came  near  him. 

It  must  have  been  as  the  last  effort  of  a  desperate  cause 
when  he  sent  a  *'  Discourse'*  to  James,,  persuading  him  to 
embrace  the  protestant  religion,  with  a  ^'  Letter*'  to  the 
same  purpose,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1690,  4to. 
jflis  works  have  but  few  readers  at  this  day ;  and  Swift 
ob$erves,  tliait  /^  MarvelPs  remarks  on  Parker  continued  to 
be  read  when  the  book  which  occasioned  them  was  long 
sgQ  sunk."  He  left  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  was  ati 
e^ceUentr  scholar,  and  a  man  of  singular  modesty.  He 
never  took  the  oaths  after  the  revolution.  He  married  a 
bookseller's  daughter  at  Oxford,  where  he  resided  with  a 
ouiQerous  family  of  chitdren  ;  to  support  which  he  pub* 
iisbed  some  books,  particularly,  f.  *^  An  English  Transla-* 
tioQ  of  TuUy  de  fioibus,  1702,''  Bvo,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he.  has  some  animadversions  upon  Locke's  Essay  con- 
oerning  Htiman  Understanding.  2.  *^  An  abridgment  of 
the  Ecclesiasiic  Histories  of  Eusefaius,  Socrates,  Sosomen, 
and  Theodoret,"  1729.  He  also  published  a  Latin  ma- 
nuscript of  his  fathef ,  containing  the  history  of  his  own. 
t)iri^,  under  this  title,  ^^  Reverendi  adraodum  in  Christo 
patris  Sartiueiis  Parkeri  episcopide  rebus  sui  temporis  coni- 
mentariprum  libri  quatuor,"  1726^  8vo,  of  which,  two- 
English  translations  w«;re  afterwards  published,  one  by  the 
rev.  Thomas  Newlin,  fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  But 
Mr.  Pai&er's  last  and  greatest  work  wa^^  entitled  ^^.Biblio- 
theca  Biblica,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  Svols.  4to,  the  first' 
of  which  appeared  in  two  parts  in  1720,  and  the  fifbh  Jn 

>  La^fdner  speaki  'm  tenni  of  re<-  iis9  of  it  ia  (Aa|iter  kxxix  of  ttis.*'  Ten- 
■pect  of  his  "  Demonstration  of  lb6  timoniea  uf  Ancient  H«ath«ns,"  Vol. 
Biyio«  Aathgnty,"!luid  makes  si^e*t     VI 11,  of  hit  Works. 
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•  1735|  with  an  account  of  the  other  writings  of  the  autho^ 
and  some  particulars  of  his  life,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Thomas 
-Haywood,  of  St.  John's  college,  to  whom  were  attributed 
most  of  the  dissertations  in  the  work.  He  describes  it  as 
.^^  being  a  neW  Comment  upon  the  five  Books  of  Moses, 
extracted  from  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  most  famous 
critics  both  ancient  and  modem,  with  occasional  annota- 
tions or  dissertations  upon  particular  difficulties,  as  they 
were  often  called  for."  Mr.  Parker  died  July  14-,  1730, 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  children.  The 
metrical  paraphrase  of  Leviticus  xi.  13,  &c.  in  vol.  IIL 
was  written  by  Mr.  Warton,  of  Magdalen  college,  father 
to  the  late  learned  brothers,  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton ; 
and  the  ^^  Fragment  of  Hyppolitus,  taken  out  of  two  Arabic 
MS8*  in  the  Bodleian,*'  in  the  fourth  vol.  was  translated  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Parker  never  was  in  orders,  as  he 
could  not  reconcile  his  mind  to  the  new  government;  but 
he  associated  much  and  was  highly  respected  by  many 
divines,  particularly  nonjurors,  as  Dr.  Hickes,  Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Dr.  Grabe, 
whose  liberality  lessened  the  difficulties  which  a  very  large 
family  occasioned.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  place  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  as  Mr.  Wheat ly,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Raw- 
linson^  dated  Dec.  1739,  says,  *^  Sam.  Parker's  son  I  had 
heard  before  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Clements :  but  the 
account  you  give  me  of  his  extraordinary  proficiency  is 
new.  If  it  be  true  also,  I  hope  some  generous  patron  of 
learning  will  recall  him  from  the  bookseller's  shop,  and 
place  him  in  his  father*s  seat,  the  Bodleian  library.'*  This 
son,  Sackville  Parker,  was  afterwards  for  many  years  an 
eminent  bookseller  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  four  Octo* 
genarian  booksellers,  who  died  in  1795  and  1796,  namely, 
James  Fletcher,  at  eighty-six ;  Sackville  Parker,  at  eighty- 
nine  ;  Stephen  Fletcher,  at  eighty -two,  and  Daniel  Prince^ 
at  eighty-five.  They  were  all  born  at  Oxford,  except 
James  Fletcher.  The  present  worthy  bookseller,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Parker,  is  nephew  and  succe:<«or  to  Mr.  Sackville 
Parker.' 

PARKHURST  (John),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  in  1511, 
and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Parkhurst  of  that  place. 

I  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  U.— Bteg.  Brit. — Baruet's  Own  'Tines.— G^it.  Mag.  toK 
LXX.  p.  7.— Letters  by  eminent  Persons,  1813,  3  vols.  8vo  —Disraeli's  Quar«» 
te\f,  Tol.  il.  p.  174.— Crosby's  Baptists,  vol.  II.— Nichols'^  Bowyer. 
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He  was  educated  there  in  the  grainmar- school  adjoining" 
to  Magdalen  college  gatei    under  Thomas  Robertson,  a 
very  famous  teacher.     He  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton 
college  in  1529,  and  three  years  after,  proceeding  in  arts, 
entered  into  holy  orders^.     Anthony  Wood  says  that  he  was 
at  this  time  better  esteemed  for  poetry  and  oratory  than 
divinity.     Yet  we  find  him  recorded  in  the  life  of  Jewell, 
as  the  tutor  of  that  excellent  prelate,  who  entered  of  Mer- 
ton college  in  1535,  and  as  *^  prudently  instilling,  tog^her 
with  his  other  learning,  those  excellent  principles  into  this 
young  gentleman,  which  afterwards  made  him  the  darling 
and   wonder  of  his   age."     Among  other  useful  employ- 
ments, we  find  him  collating  Coverdale  and  TindaPs  trans* 
latioos  of  »the  Bible  along  with  his  pupil,  of  whom  he 
conceived  a  very  high  dpinion,  and  on  one  occasion  ex- 
claimed **  Surely  PauPs  Cross  will  one  day  ring  of  this 
boy,''  a  prophecy  which  was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  Jeweirs 
celebrated  sermon  there  in  1560.     Parkhurst,  it  is  true, 
was  a  poet  and  an  orator,  but  he  had  very  early  examined 
the  controversy  that  was  about  to  end  in  the  reformation, 
and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  latter.     In  1548,  according 
to  a  MS  note  of  Baker,  he  was  presented  by  Thomas  lord 
Seymour  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Bishcrp's  Cleve  in  Glou- 
cestershire, which  he  held  three  years  in   commendam, 
^nd  where  be  did  much  good  by  his  hospitality  and  charity ; 
but  the  author  of  Jewell's  life  says  that  he  held  this  living 
in  1544,  and  when  in  that  year  Jewell  commenced  master 
of  arts,  he  boi-e  the  charges  of  it.     Nor,  says  Jewel  Ts  bio- 
grapher, ^'  was  this  the  only  instance  wherein  he  (Jewell) 
did  partake  of  this  good  man's  bounty,  for  he  was  wont 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  year  to  invite  him  to  his  house,  and  not 
dismiss  him  without  presents,  money,  and  other  things  that 
were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  bis  studies.     And  one 
time  above  the  rest,  coming  into  his  chamber  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  to  go  back  to  the  university,  he  seized 
upon  his  and  his  companions  purses,  saying.  What  money,  I 
wonder,   have  these  miserable,  and  beggardly  Oxfordians? 
And  finding  them  pityfully  lean  and  empty,  stuffed  them 
with  money,  till  they  became  both  fat  and- weighty." 

After  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  be  joined  the  exiles 
abroad,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Zurich,  where  he 
remained  till  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  Here  he  met 
with  his  pupil  Jewell,  and  on  the  change  of  aflkirs  in 
England  they  intended  to  have  returned  together^    but 
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Parkburst,  thinking  that  Jewell  bad  not  cboseD  the  safiui 
route  for  bis  travelsi  lef(  bim  and  went  bj  hioiseif)  the  cod-> 
sequeiice  of  which  was  that  Parkhurst  was  robbed  of  all  he 
had  on  the  road,  and  Jewell  arrived  safe  in  England,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  relieving  the  wants  of  his  former 
benefactor.  Soon  after  Parkhurst  arrived,  be  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Norwich  April  13,  1560,  and  consecrated  by 
archbishop  Parker,  &c.  on  Sept.  1.  He  held  the  liviag  of 
Cleve  for  some  time  after  this  along  with  his  bishopric* 
He  now  married  Marg^et,  daughter  of  Thomas  Garnish^ 
of  Kenton  in  Suffolk,  esq.  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter 
of  m  Hugh  Francis,  of  Giffard^s  Hail  in  Suffolk,  kin'ght. 
In  1566,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from- the  principal 
ministers  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  directed  to  Laurence 
Humphrey,  the  queen^s  divinity  professor,  he  and  four 
other  bishops  were  created  doctors  of  divinity,  Oct.  30,  in 
th^  house  of  one  Stephen  Medcalf  in  Loudon,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  William  Standish,  public  notary  and  registrar  of 
the  university,  and  others. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  diocese,  it  appears  that  he  differed 
in  many  respects  from  his  metropolitan  archbishop  Parker, 
and  exerted  his  authority  towards  the  puritans  with  such 
moderation,  as  was  accounted  ^  great  remissness."  This 
produced  frequent  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  arch- 
bishop. To  one  of  the  last  of  these  recorded  l^  Strype,^ 
our  prelate  returned  for  answer,  ^^  What  I  am  and  what 
my  doings  are,  cannot  be  hidden.  And  therefore  do  rdfei^ 
myself  to  the  reports  not  of  any  one,  but  of  all  severally. 
This  I  find  by  good  proof,  that  the  rough  and  austere 
manner  of  ruling  doth  the  least  good.  And  ou  the  other 
part,  the  contrary  hath  and  doth  daily  reclaim  and  win 
divers.  And  therefore  do  I  chuse  rather  to  continue  my 
accustomed  and  natural  form  and  manner,  which  I  know, 
how  it  hath  and  doth  work,  than  with  others  by  rigour  and 
extremity  to  over-rule,"  &c. 

Strype»  on  the  authority  of  his  contemporary  Becaii,' 
who  knew  him  well,  gives  him  this  character  :  '^  He  was* 
naturally  somewhat  hasty ;  but  soon  appeased  again.  He 
would  speak  his  mind  freely,  and  fear  none  in  a  gobil 
Qau3e.  A  true  friend,  and  easily  reconciled  to  any 
against  whom  he  had  taken  a  displeasure.  He  appointed 
in  his  diocese  (that  was  large)  for  the  better  oversight 
tjiereof,  ten  commissaries^  to  whom  he,  as  occasion  semed^ 
^nt  instructions  for  the.  regulation  and  order  of  hii  i^«L^ 
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He  could  have  been  willing  lo  allow  a  liberty  of  officiating 
in  the  church,  to  such  as  could  not  conform  to  some  of  the 
ceremonies  of  it,  looking  upon  them  as  indifferent  matters ; 
bat  upon  command  from  aboye,  he  readily  obeyed  his 
prince's  and  metropolitan's  authority.  He  was  a  friend  to 
prc^Aesjfes;  that  is,  to  the  meetings  of  the  ministers  in 
several  appointed  parish  churches  in  his  diocese,  as  in  St. 
Edmund's  Bury,  &c.  to  confer  together  about  the  inter- 
pretation and  sense  of  the  scriptures.  But  the  queen  for- 
bidding it,  upon  seme  abuses  thereof, .  the  archbishop  sig- 
nified to  him  her  will,  and  he  in  obedience  sent  to  his 
archdeacons  and  commissariesi,  to  have  them  forborn  for 
the  future.''  ^*  As  for  his  life  and  conversation,  it  was 
such  as  might  be  counted  a  mirror  of  virtue ;  wherein  ap- 
peared nothing  but' what  was  good  and  godly ;  an  example 
to  the  flock  in  righteousness,  in  faith,  in  love,  in  peaces 
in  -word,  in  purity.  He  preached  diligently,  and  exhorted 
the  people  that  came  to  him.  He  was  a  learned  man,  as 
well  in  respect  of  human  learning,*  as  divine,  well  seen  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures ;  an  earnest 'protestant,  and  lover  of 
sincere  religion ;  an  excellent  bishop,  a  faithful  pastor, 
and  a^vorthy  example  to  all  spiritual  ministers  in  his  dio- 
cese, both  for  doctrine,  life,  and  hospitality.*'  This  cha- 
racter is  confirmed  by  Bale,  in  the  dedication  to  Parkhurst, 
of  his  <<  Reliques  of  Rome,"  printed  in  1563. 
.  Dr.  Parkhurst  died  Feb.  2,  1574,  and  was  buried  in  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  on  the  south  side  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  ninth  pillars.  Against  the  west  part 
of  the  latter  was  a  monument,  now  pauch  mutilated;  his 
figure  iu  a  gown  and  square  cap,  and  the  inscription,  being 
taken  away  during  the  rebellion,  with  the  epitaph,  which 
is  still  on  record  in  Blomefield's  History  of  Norwich. 

His  works  have  not  much  coonexion  with  his  profession, 
ail,  except  his  Jetters,^  bei^g  Latin  poetry  on  sundry  oc- 
casions. He  was. indeed  one  .of  the  translators  of  the  Bi- 
shops' Bible,  of  which  bis  share  was  the  Apocrypha  from 
the  book  of  Wisdom  to  the  end ;  but  be  is  best  known  to 
the  curious  by  his  ^'  Ludicra,  stve  flpigrammata  juvenilia." 
In  1572  he  sent  a  copy  of  these  to  his  old  and  dear  friend 
Dr.  Wilson,  master  of  St.  Catherine's,  as  a  new-year's  gift, 
and  styled  them  his  ^<  good,  godly,  and  pleasant  epigrams;" 
and  they  were  in  the  following  year  printed  by  Day,  in  ti 
small  4to  volunie.  Why  Anthony  Wood  should  give  the 
report  that  these  epigrams  were  as  indecent  as  Martial's^ 
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wbeo  he  adds  at  the  same  time  tliat  *'  he  cannot  |)erceive 
it»'i'  seems  unaccountable ;  but  even  Blomefield  has  adopted 
this  fieibe  accusation.     Many  of  tbem  appear  to  ha(ve  been 
first  printed  at  Zurich  in  1358y  wbece  they  were  writteu,. 
atud  republished  now.     Among  the  commendaltory  verses* 
is  a  copy  by  dean  Now ell»  to  whom  two  of  the  eipignioi» 
axe:  addressed,  and -who  was  not  likely  to  have  commended 
indecencies,  if  we  could  sappose  our  pious  prelate  capable  ' 
of  publishing  such.     *^  His  epigrams,'^  says  archdeacon 
Churton,  ^^affiirding  notices  of  persons  and  things  not 
elsewbene  easily  found,  arie  on  the  Grecian  rather  than  the 
Rotnan  model,  not  sparkling  with  wit,  but  grave  and  di>- 
dactic?     The  otter  works  attributed  to  bishop  Parkburst  . 
are,  1.  '^  Epigrammata  in  mortem  duorom  fratrum  SufFoU* 
oiensium,  Caroli  et  Henrici  Brandon,''  Lond.  1552,  4to^ 
These  were  the  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk^  ' 
and  died  of  the  sweating-sickness.     2.    ^^  Epigrammata 
secia,''  ibid.  1560,  which  seem  to  be  a  part  of  his  larger 
collection  ;  and  some  of  them  had  been  long  before  pnly* 
lisfaed  at  Strasburgb,  along  with  Shepreve's  **  Summa  et 
synopsis  Nov.  Test,  distichis  ducentis  sexagihta  compre-^ 
bensa^"     3«  ^^  Vita  Christi,  carm.  Lat  in  lib.  preoum  pri- 
vat."  ibid.   1578.      He  also  addressed   Henry  VIII.   atid 
qMeen  Catherine  in  some  eomplimentary  verses,  wheii  they 
were  about  to  visit  Oxford  in  1 543 ;  and  there  is  an  epitaph' 
of  bis  on  queen  Catherine  in  the  chapel  of  Sudley-castle» 
Several  of  his  letters  >haA-e  been  published  by  Strype^  and- 
more  in  MS.  are  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

PARKHURST  (John),  a  late  learned  divine  and  lexi- 
cographer, was  the  second  son  of  John  Parkhurst,  esq^  of 
Catesby,  in  Nortbamptdnsbire,  by  Ricarda  Dormer,  daugh* 
ter  of  judge  Dormer.  He  was  born  in  June  1729,  was 
educated  ^t  Rugby  school  in  Warwickshire,  and  was  after- 
wards of  Clarc^-*hail,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  degrcle* 
of  B.  A.  in  174R,  that  jof  M.  A.  in  kls^^  and  was  maojr 
years  fellow  of  liis  college.  Being  a  younger  brother,  be 
was  intended  for  .the  church,  and  entered  into  oiKlers,  but. 
becoming  heir  to  a  very  considerable  estate,  be  was  re--  ' 
lievedfrom  the  usual  anxieties  respecting  preferment,  and 

was, now  a  patron  himself.     Still  he  continued  to  cultivate 

^         ■         \ 

'  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  7,  new  edit.— Janner  and  Bale. — Strype'9  AoDals.— Stripe's 
Ptfrkef,  p.  67.  106,  107.  192.  209.246—8.  310.  333.  348.  368,  450.  452.  455. 
460.  4S0^*-X'>f«  or  Jewell. — .Biomefield's  Norwich. wNeal'ftPiirltaBs^--Arch»o« 
logiJi,To!.  IX. — Churtou's  Life  of  NoveiJ. — Beloe's  Anecjdotes,  rot..  II. 
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the  tttidies  beoodiiag  a  clergyman ;  and  in  die  capacity  o£ 
a  curate,  but  without  any  salary,  he  long  did  the  duty, 
with  exemplary  diligence  and  zeal,  in  bis  own  cbapel  at 
Catesby,  whiob,  aftertbe  demolition  of  the  church  of  ther 
nunnery  there,  served  as  a  parish^church,  of  which' also  he 
was  the  patron.  When  several  years  after,  in  1784,  it  fell 
to  hi$  lot  to  exercise  the  right  of  preisentation,  be  presented 
to  Ihe  vicarage  of  Epsom  in  Surrey,  the  late  rev.  Jonathan 
Boucher  (see  Boughbb),  as  one  who  in  his  opinion  had 
given  the  best  proofs  of  his  having  a  due  sense  of  the 
duties  of  hia  office.  It  was  by  marriage  be  bad  become 
patron  of  this  living,  having  in  1754  married  Susanna 
MyBter,  daughter,  and,  we  believe,  heiress  of  John  Myster, 
esq.  6f  Epsom. 

'  In  17 $3  he  began  his  career  of  authorship,^  by  publish- 
ing in  9vo,  <^  A  serious  and  friendly  Address  to  the  rev. 
Jc^  Wesley,  in  rela^n  to  a  principal  doctrine  advanced 
and  maintained  by  him  and  his  assistants."  This  doctrine 
ia  what  is  called  the  faith  of  assurance,  which  Mr.  Park** 
hgirjt  objects  to^  in  the  manner  stated  by  Wesley,  as  leadi 
iftg  to  presumption  and  an  uncharitable  spirit.  Mr.  Park-^ 
bnrsif s*  next  publication  was  of  pore  importance,  '<  An 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  without  points ;  to  which  is 
added,  a  methodical  Hebrew  grammar,  without  points, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  learners,"  1762,  4to.  To  attempt  a 
vindication  of  all  the  etymok>gical  and  phibsophical  dist 
quisitions  scattered  through  this  dictionary,  would  be  very 
fruitless ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  equal  to  it  in  the  English  ian/- 
guage. '  The  author  continued  to  correct  and  improve  it^ 
through .  various  editions,  the  last  of  which  was  publish- 
ed in  181  d.  But  bis  philological  studies  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrew  language ;  for  be  puUished  a  ^^  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon,*'  with  a  grammar,  1769,  4to,  which 
hsi^JiJcewtse  gone  through  many  editions,  the  first  of  vKhicb, 
in  octav^f  the  form  in  whieh  they  are  now  printed,  was 
sjuperidtended  by  his  learned  daughter,  the  wife  of  lihe  ret. 
J4^epb  Ti¥»tiias.  The  continued  demand  for  both  these 
k^if:(H^»  $eema  to  be  a  sitfiident  proof  of  their  merit;  and 
th«ir  usefulness  to  blblLoal  students  has  indeed  been  gene- 
X9iky  ^knowledged. 

.  Mr/ ParkUurst's  only  remaining  publication  was  en4:itled, 
'^  The  Divinity  and  Pne-«xistence  of  our  Lord  and  ^avioiir. 
Jesus  Christy  demonstrated  from  Scripture ;  in  answer  to 
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th^  first  section  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Introduction  to  the  biildf  jr* 
of  early  opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ ;  together  witb 
strictures  on  some  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  a  postscript 
relating  to  a  late  publication  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield/' 
1787,  8vo.  This  work  was  very  generally  regarded  as' 
completely  performing  all  that  its  title-page  promised; 
and  accordingly  the  whole  edition  was  soon  sold  off.  A 
very  unsatisfactory  answer  was,  however,  attempted  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  "A  Letter  to  Dr.Hornfe,'*  &c. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  died  at  Epsom  in  Surrey,  March  21,  1797. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  independency  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  principle.  In  early  life,  along  with 
many  other  men  of  distinguished  learning,  it  was  objected 
to  him  that  he  was  a  Hutchinsonian  ;  and  this  has  been 
given  as  a  reason  for  his  want  of  preferment.  Abetter 
reason,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  acquisition  of  property,  which  rendered  him  indepen^ 
dent,  and  his  love  of  retirement,  which  was  uniform.  He 
always  gave  less  of  his  time  to  the  ordinary  interruptions 
of  life  than  is  common.  In  an  hospitable,  friendly,  and 
pleasant  neighbourhood,  he  visited  little,  alleging  th^t  such 
a  course  of  life  neither  suited  his  temper,  his  healthy  or 
fais  studies.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  crowd  the  levee 
of  a  patron.  Yet  he  was  of  sociable  manners;  and  bis 
conversation  always  instructive,  often  delightful ;  for  bis 
stores  of  knowledge  were  so  large,  that  he  has  ofteti  been 
called  a  walking  library.  Like  many  other  men  of  infirm 
and  sickly  frames,  he  was  occasionally  irritable  and  quick, 
warm  and  earnest  in  his  resentments,  though  never  unfor* 
giving.  Few  men,  upon  the  whole,  have  passed  through 
a  long  life  more  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  more  re- 
spected by  men  of  learning,  more  beloved  by  their  friends, 
or  more  honoured  by  their  family. 

*  Of  his  strict  sense  of  justice,  the  following  has  been  re- 
'  lated  ^  a  very  striking  instance.  One  of  bit  tenants  fall^ 
ing  behind-hand  in  the  payment  of  bis  rent,  wliich  was 
500/.  per  annum,  it  was  repieserited  to  his  landlord  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  being  over-rented.  This  being  believed 
to  be  the  case,  a  new  valuation  was  made ;  and  it  was  then 
agreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  rent  should  not  be  more 
thiin  450/.  Many  in  his  situation  wotildbave  stopped  here, 
and  cansideired  the  sacrifice  as  sufficient.  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
however,  justly  inferring  that  if  the  farm  was  then  tcfo 
dear,   it  must  necessarily  have  been  always    too  dear^. 
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ftmasked^.  snd  of  his  owa  accord,  immediately  stracV  off 
hOL  from  the  commencemeDt  of  the  lease,  and  iastaiitly 
irefanded  all  that  he  had  received  more  than  460/. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  was  in  his  person  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  but  remarkably  upright,  and  firm  in  his  gait  He 
was  throughout  life  of  a  sickly  habit ;  and  his  leading  a  life 
so  remarkably  studious  and  sedentary  (it  having,  for  many 
years,  been  his  constant  practice  to  rise  at  five,  and,  in 
winter  to  light  his  own. fire),  to  the  v^ry  verge  of  David's 
limits  of  the  life  of  man,  is  a  consolatory  proof  to  men  of 
similar  habits,  how  much,  under  many  disadvantages,  may 
still  be  effected  by  strict  temperance  and  a  careful  regimen. 
-  Mr.  Parkhurst^s  first  wife  died  in  1759,  leaving  him  a 
daughter,  now  the  widow  of  the  rev.  James  Altham,  and 
two  sons,  both  since  dead.  In  1761  he  married  again 
Milicent  Nortbey,  .daughter  of  Thomas  Northey,  esq.  by 
whom  he  had  tlie  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned.  This  lady  having  received,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  her  learned  and  piou9  father,  an 
.education. of  the  first  order,  acquired  a  degree  of  classical 
knowledge  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  female  world. 
She  wrote  a  very  affectionate  memorial  of  her  father's 
worth,  which  is  e^ngraven  .  over  his  remains  in  Epsom 
church.  H/er  mother,  the  second  Mrsi  Parkhurst,  died  in 
1800.' 

PARKINS  (John),  one  of  our  early  law-writers,  was 
born  of  a  genteel  family,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  but 
left  it  without  a  degree,  and  became  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  where,  Wood  says,  he  made  wonderful  proficiency 
in  the  common  law.  After  being  called  to  the  bar,  be 
became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  had  great  practice 
as  a  chamber*»counsel.  Whether  he  was  ever  a  reader  of 
his  inn,  or  a  bencher,  seems  doubtfiil.  He  died,  accord- 
ing to.  Pits,  in  1544,  but  according  to  Bale,  in  1545,  and 
is  supposed,  to  have  been  buried  in  the  Temple,  church. 
He.  wrote,  in  Norman  French  (but  Wood  gives  the  title  in 
:  Latin),  ^'  Perutilis  Tractatus ;  sive  explanatio  quorundam 
eapitulorum  valde  necessaria,"  Lond.  1530,.  a  work,  which 
.must  have  answered  its  character  of  ^^  valde  necessaria,^* 
asit  was  reprinted  in  1532,  1541,  1545,  1567,  1597,  1601^ 
and  1639.  There  were  also,  two  English  translations,  of 
.1642  and  1657^  all  in  8vo.' 

>  Gent.  Mag.  toIs.  LXVII.  LXX. — Dr.  <3teig*8  Supplement  to  the  Eocyclop. 
Brit.  >  Tanner^  Bale,  and  Pits,— Atb.  Ox.  voi.  I* 
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PARKINSON  (John),  a  celebtated  old  hcrbaKst;  wan 
barn  ia  1567,  and  bred  up  as  a  London  apothecary,  i^ 
which  profession  he  became  eminent,  and  was  it  length 
appointed  apothecary  to  king  James  I.  King  Charles  I. 
afterwards  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Batanicus  Regius 
Primarvus.  A  great  share  of  bis  attention^  daring. a  long 
life,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants.  He  had  a  garden 
well  stored  with  rarities,  and  he  bestowed  equal  poti«e 
upon  the  curiosities  of  the  flower-garden,  and  on  the]!ia<<> 
tive  productions  of  hi&  own  and  other  countries,  embracing 
their  literary  history,  as  well  as  their  practical  investiga^ 
tion. 

His  first  publication  was  his  <'  Paradisi  in  Sole  Paradi- 
sus  terrestris,  or  a  choice  Garden  of  all  sort«  of  Rarest 
Floweri,  &c. ;  to  ^hich  is  annexed  a  Kitchen  Garden,*'  &c. 
This  was  printed  at  London,  anno  1629,  in  a  folio  of  6if2 
pages.  A  second  edition,  ^*  much  corrected  and  enlarged^'^ 
appeared  in  1656,  after  the  decease  of  the  author.  Both 
editions  are  dedicated  ^^  to  the  Qiueen's  most  excellent 
Majesty,',  which  could  hardly  have  been,  as  Dr.  Pulteney 
supposed,  qiieen  Elizabeth;  but  rather  the  queen  of 
Charles  L ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  those  who  edited  the 
new  impression,  in  1656,  that  this  dedication  was  not  thea 
suppressed.  About  a  thousand  plants,  either  species  or 
varieties,  are  described  in  this  book,  of  which  780  are 
figured,  in  wood  cuts,  partly  copied  frdip  Clusius  and 
Lobel,  partly  original,  but  all  of  them  coarse  and  stiff, 
though  sometimes  expressive.  Numerous  remarks  are  in- 
terspersed, respecting  the  botanical  history  or  mediqal  vir- 
tues of  the  plants,  as  well  as  their  culture;  but  the  latter 
subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  given  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  which  display  no  smaU  degree  of  intelligence 
and  experience.  This  book  affords  a  very  correct  and 
pleasing  idea  of  the  gardens  of  our  ancestors,  at  the  time 
it  was  written  -,  and  has  been  considered,  by  the  learned 
authors  of  the  ^^  Hortus  Kewensis,"  unequivocal  authority 
as  to  the  time  when  any  particular  species  was  introduced 
or  cultivated  among  us.  Though  our  kitchen-gardens  had 
hot  arrived  at  such  perfection  as  they  attained  in  king 
Wiliiam^s  days,  and  have  since  preserved,,  there  is  reason 
fo  think  the  science  of  horticulture  declined  considerably 
after  the  time  of  Parkinson,  previous  to  its  restoratioo  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  no  small  praise 
to  Parkinson's  work,  that  the  late  Mr.  Curtis  held  it  in  parti^ 
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Cttkir  ettiination,  always  citing  it  in  his  Magazine  with  pe- 
culiar pleasure  and  respect 

In  1640  our  author  published  his  principal  work,  the 
^^Theatrum  Botanxcom,  or  Theatre  of  PlantSi  or  an  Herbal 
of  large  extent;"  &c.  a  ponderous  folioof  1746'page8,  with 
innumerable  wooden  cuts.  This  work  and  the  Herbal  of 
Gtourde  were  t|ie  two  main  pillars  of  botany  in  England 
till  the  time  of  Ray ;  one  or  other,  or  both,  being  the  in- 
exhaustible resource  of  all  who  had  any  love  for  plants,  or 
any  interest  in  inquiring  into  their  qualities. «  Of  th^se  two 
writers  it  is  justly  observed  that  Parkinson  was  by  far  the 
most  original  and  the  must  copious,  but  his  cuts  being  of 
vastly  inferior  merit  to  those  admirable  ones  prepared  for 
Conrad  Gesner,  with  which  Gerarde  had  the  means  of 
adorning  his  publication,  the  latter  has  greatly  prevailed 
in  popularity,  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  indeed  chiefly 
for  the  figures  that  we  now  cit6  these  works.  Nice. dis- 
tinctions of  species,  or  any  discrimination  between  species 
and  varieties,  are  not  to  be  expected ;  still  less,  any  ideas 
of  classification  or  scientific  arrangement,  worthy  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  or  comparison.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  these  great  ^orks  contain  some  hundreds  of 
repetitions,  when  we  consider  how  obscurely  many  plants 
had  been  described,  or  even  figured,  by  previous  authors ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  in  many  tases  next  to  impossible  to 
discover  whether  a  given  plant  had  been  described  before. 
Parkinson,  however,  is  entitled  to  superior  praise  on  this 
head,  having  taken  all  possible  pains  to  avoid  such  mistakes, 
by  his  deep  study  of  synonyms.  Some  papers  of  Lobel 
are  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Parkinson,  after 
the  death  of  the  former,  which  proved  of  use  to  his  under- 
taking ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  implicitly  confided 
in  such,  any  more  than  in  previously  printed  authorities, 
without  a  due  investigation,  and  therefore  they  became  in 
some  measure  bis  own. 

The  time  of  Parkinson's  decease  is  not  known,  but  he 
appears  tb  have  been  living  when  his  Herbal  was  published, 
Jin  1640,  at  which  period  he  was,  if  Dr.  Pulteney's  date  of 
his  birtb  be  correct,  seventy-*three  years  old.  Nothing  is 
-recorded  of  his  family.  Some  copies,  of  his  ^^  Paradisus'^ 
have  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  author,  done  in  his  sixty- 
secona  year ;  and  there  is  a  small  oval  one  in  the  title-page 
of  bis  *.*  Herbal,  or  Tbeatruui  Botanicum.*' '  . 

>  Polteney*!  Sketches,  voL  I.— Reet'i  Cyclopsdia. 
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PARMENIDES,  a  philosopher  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  floii<« 
rished  about  the  sixty-ninth  olympiad,  or  504  B.  C.  Some 
have  supposed  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximander.  He  was, 
however,  at  first  a. man  of  property  and  consequence  in 
civil  life,  until  Diochetas,  a  Pythagorean,  introduced  him 
into  the  recesses  of  philosophy.  Cebes,  in^  his  allegorical 
table,  speaks  of  Parmenides  as  an  eminent  pattern  of  virfue. 
He  wrote  the  doctrines  of  his  school  in  verses,  of  which  a 
few  fra&rments  still  remain  in  the  collection  ^*  Poesis  Phi- 
losophica,"  by  Henry  Stephens,  Paris,  1573,  but  insuffi- 
cient to  explskin  his  system  of  philosophy.  Pkto,  in  the 
dialogue  Which  bears  the  name  of  Parmenides,  professes 
to  represent  his  tenets,  but  confounds  them  with  his  own. 
From  the  scattered  reports  of  the  ancients,  Brucker  has 
compiled  the  following  Abstract  of  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
menides. 

Philosophy  is  two-f6ld,  that  which  follows  the  report  ef 
the  senses,  and  that  which  is  according  to  reason  and  truth. 
The  former  treats  of  the  appearances  of  sensible  objects, 
the  latter  considers  the  abstract  nature  of  things,  and  in- 
quires into  the  constitution  of  the  universe.     Abstract  phi- 
losophy teaches  that  from  nothing  nothing  cah  proceed. 
The  universe  is  one,   immoveable,    immutable,  eteroal^i 
and  of  a  spherical  form.     Whatever  is  not  comprehended 
in  the  universe,  has  no  real  existence.    Nothing  in  nature 
is  either  produced  or  destroyed,  but  merely  appears  to  be 
so  to  the  senses.     Physical  philosophy  teaches  that  the 
principles  of  things  are  heat  and  cold,  or  fire  and  earth,  of 
which  the  former  is  the  efficient,  the.  latter  the  material 
cause ;  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  placed  in  the  center, 
being  exactly  balanced  by  its  distance  from  the  heavens,, 
90  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  should  move  one  way  ra- 
ther than  another;  that  the  firsj  men  were  produced  from 
mud,  by  tl\e  action  of  heat  upon  cold  ;  that  the  frame  of 
the  world  is  liable  to  decay,  but  the  universe  itself  remains 
the  same ;  and  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  soul  is  the  heart. 
Brucker  adds,  that  there  is  a  near  resemblance  between 
the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes, 
but  that  Parmenides  adhered  more  strictly  to  the  Pytha* 
gorean  doctrine.     Telesius  revived  the  doctrine  of  Par-, 
menides  in  the  sixteenth  century.' 

PARMENTIER  (John),  a   French  author  and  poet^ 
whose  works  are  now  scarce,  as  well  as  obsolete,  was  ori-t 

1  Brucker.— Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr»c.  &c 
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ginaliy  a  merchant  at  Dieppe,  where  he  was  born  in  1434, 
«od  became  famous  by  means  of  his  voyages,  and  his  taste 
for  the  sciences.  He  died  in  the  island  of  Samatra,  A.  D* 
1j530,  being  then  only  thirty-six.  The  collection  of  bis 
verses  in  4to,  printed  in  1536,  is  entitled  **  Description 
nottvelle.  des  Dignit^s  de  ce  Monde*  et  de  la  Dij[nit6  de 
I'bomme,  compos^e  en  rnhme  Frao^oise  et  en  maniere 
d'exbortatipn,  par  Jean  Parmentier :  avec  plusieur  chants 
Royaulx,  et  une  Morality  a  rHonneur  de  la  Vierge,  mise 
par  persooaiges ;  plus  la  d^ploration  sur  la  mort  dudit  Par* 
meiitier  et  son  frercy  compos^e  par  Pierre  Crignon.*' 
This  book  is  very  rare«  Crignon,  who  published  it,  was 
Parmentier's  particular  friend,  and  thus  speaks  of  him : 
^' From  the  year  1522,  he  bad  applied  to  the  practice  of 
cosmography,  on  the  great  fluctuations  of  the  sea ;  he  be- 
came very  profound  in  astrology ;  he  composed  several 
maps,  spherical  and  plain,  which  have  been  used  with 
-success  in  navigation.  He  was  a  man  worthy  to  be  known 
by  all  the  learned  ;  and  capable,  if  be  had  lived,  of  doing 
honour  to  his  country  by  great  enterprises.  He  was  the 
.first  pilot  who  conducted  vessels  to  the  Brasils,  and  the 
•  first  Frenchnian  who  discovered  the  Indies,  as  far  as  the 
island  Samothra  or  Sumatra,  named  Taprobane  by  the  an- 
pients.  He  reckoned  also  upon  going  to  the  Moluccas ; 
and  h^  has  told  me  several  times,  that  when  he  should  re- 
turn to  F?ance,  his  intention  was  to  seek  a  passage  to  the 
North,  and  to  make  disc5veries  from  thence  to  the  South.'* 
Another  work  by  him  is  entitled  ^<  Moralit6s  tres-excel- 
lens.en  rhonneqr  de  la  benoiste  Yierge  Marie ;  mise  eft 
rime  Fran^oise  et  en  personnaiges,  par  Jehan  Parmentier," 
Paris,  1 53 1, 4tQ,  black  letter.  This  also  is  extremely  scarce, 
•but  is  reprinted  in  the  "  Description  nouvelle,"  &c.^ 

PARMIGIANO  (II),  whose  family  name  was  Francis 
Mazzuoli,  is  more  generally  called  Parmigiano,  from 
Parma,  where  he  was.  bom  in  1503.  He, studied  under  two 
.uncles,  Micbele  and  Philip,  but  the  chief  model  of  his 
imitation  was  Correggio,  from  whose. works,  compared  with 
those  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Julio,  he  formed  that 
peculiar  style  .for  which,  he  is  celebrated.  He  displayed 
{lis  natural  genius  for  painting  so  very  early,  that  at  six- 
teen be  is  said  to  have  produced  djesigns  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  an  experienced  painter.     His  first  publi^ 

1  Diet  Hist. — Branet  Maauel  da  Xibrair^ 
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itc^rky  the  St.  Eostacfaios,  iv  the  church  of  Str  Petronios, 
ifi  Bologna^  vei^s  done  when  he  was  a  boy.  In  1527,  when 
^Rome  was  sacked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Parmigiano 
was  found,  like  Protogenes  at  Rhodes,  so  intent  upth  his 
work  as  not  to  notice  the  confusion  of  the  day.  The  eveiit 
is  variously  related  ;  some  say  that  he  escapedi  like  the  an- 
cient artist,  from  all  violence,  by  the  admiration  of  the 
soldiers  ^ ;  others,  that  he  was  plundered  by  them  of  kts 
pictures,  though  his  person  was  safe ;  the  first  party  who 
came'  taking  only  a  few,  while  those  who  folbwed  swef^t 
away  the  rest«  His  turn  for  musicj  and  particularly  his 
talent  for  playing  on  the  lute,  in  some  degree  seduced  him 
from  his  principal  pursuit ;  and  Vasari  says  he  was  much 
diverted  from  bis  art  by  the  quackery  of  the  alcbymists  ; 
but  this  fact  has  by  some  writers  been  questioned*  lie 
died  of  a  violent  fever,  in  1 540^  at  the  early  age  of  36.  - 
'  The  ruling  features,  says  Mr.  Fuseli,  of  Parmigiano*8 
style,  are  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  countenance,  con- 
trast in  attitude,  efichanting  qhiaro-scuro,  and  blandish- 
ments of  colou^r.  When  these  are  pure,  be  is  inimkable ; 
but  his  elegance  is  often  stretched  to  excessive  slenderness^ 
bit(  grace  deformed  by  affectation,  contrast  driven  to  e3t- 
travagance,  and  from  the  attempt  to  anticipate  the  beauties 
which  time  alone  cai^  give,  his  shade  presents  often  nothing 
bat  a  pitchy  mass,  and  his  lights  a  faded  bloom.  The 
taste  of  Parmigiano  was  exquisite,  but  it  led  him  tnoreto 
imitate  the  effects  than  the  principles  of  his  .tbasters ;  witfa 
less  comprehension  than  ardour,  be  adopted  the  grace  of 
Raphael,  the  contrasts  of  Michael  Angelo^  the  harmony  Of 
Correggio,  without  adverting  that  they  were  founded  oh 
propriety,  energy,  and  grandeur  of  conception,  and  tbe 
permanent  principles  of  chiaro^scuro ;  hence  the  cautious 
precept  of  Agostino  Caracci,  which  confines  his  pupil  to  a 
little  of  Parmigiano's  grace. 

Parmigiano  was  a  learned  designer;  to  his  depth  in  de- 
sign we  mu^t  ascribe  that  freedom  of  execution,  those  de- 
cided strokes  of  his  pencil,  which  Albano  cstUs  divine,  4ind 
which  add  grace  to  the  finish  of  his  pictures;  they  have 
not,  indeed,  all  equal  **  impasto*'  of  colour^  nor  equttl 
effect,  though  sodne,  for  the  amOre  with  ^hibb  tb^  are 

'*  It  is  said  that  at  ibis  dangeroas  quis  of  Abercorn . purchased  in  Ita^ 
time  he  was  employed  on  the  famous  for  1500/.  and  sold  to  Mr.  Davis,  of 
picture  of  tbe  Vision,  which  the  mar-     Bristol,  in  1809,  for  3000  guineas. 
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qonductedy  haFe  been  ascribed  to  €orreggio ;  such  is  the 
Clipkl  scooping  bis  bof¥,  with  the  two  infants  at  his  feet^ 
one  laughing,  the  other  crying^  of  which  thiere  are  several 
repetitions.  We  see  indeed,  some  of  the  pictures  of  Par* 
migiano  so  often  repeated,  that  though  we  may  grant  them 
the  respect  due  to  age,  we  can  scarcely  allow  them  all  the 
praise  of  originality.  Such  is,  among  his  lesser  works, 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Infant,  St.  John  and 
St*  Catherine,  aiid  the  head  of  St.  Zaocfaaria,  or  some 
other  sainted  elder,  in  the  fore-ground  ;  its  duplicates  are 
nearly  spread  over  every,  gallery  of  Italy.  His  altar-pieces 
are  not  numerous,  and  the  most  valued  of  them  is  perhaps 
that  of  St.  Marguerita,  in  Bologna,  a  composition  rich  in 
figures,  contemplated  with  admiration,  and  studied  by  the 
Caracci;  Guide  even  preferred  it  to  the. St.  Cecilia  of 
Raphael.  The  last  of  his  works  is  the  ''  Moses  breaking 
the  Tables,''  at  Parma,  in  which,  says  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
we  are .  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  correctness  of 
drawing,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  conception.  The  etchings 
pf  Parmigiano,  models  of  freedom,  taste,  and  delicacy,  are 
universally  known. 

Parmigiano  had  a  cousin  and  pupil,  G.  Mazzuoli;  who 
is  little  known  beyond  Parma  and  its  districts,  though  for 
f^  impasto/'  and  the  whole  mystery  of  colour,  he  has  few 
equals.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  several  pictures 
ascribed  to  Francis,  especially  those  of  a  stronger  and 
gayer  tone,  have  been  painted  by  this  artist.  He  was 
more  attacjtied  to  the  style  of  Correggio  than  Francis,  and 
seized  its  character  with  great  felicity  in  the  Nuptials  of 
St.  Catherine,  in  the  church  del  Carmine.  He  excelled 
in  perspective,  and  in  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  refectory  of 
S.  Giovanni,  placed  and  painted  a  colonnade  with  all  the 
illusion  of  Pozzo.  To  the  most  harmonious  chiaro-scuro, 
he  added  grandeur,  variety,  vivacity,  in  fresco.  None  of 
his  fellow  aiftists  equalled  him  in  copiousness,  fertility,  and 
execution;  and  to  these  perhaps  we  may  ascribe  the  in^ 
equality  perceptible  in  his  works.  He  flourished  about 
1580,  and  had  a  son  Alexander,  who  painted  in  the  dome 
of  Parma,  in  1571.  He  was  a  feeble  imitator  of  the  fa-* 
niily  style.^ 

PARNELL  (Thomas),  a  very  pleasing  English  poet, 
was  descended  from  ad  ancient  family,  settled  for  some 
....  ■ 

» Argenyille,  vol.  II.— Pilkington,  by  Fusell.— Reynolds's  Works,  toI  II.  p.  194^ 
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centuries  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire.  His  father,  of  tfad 
same  name,  was  attached  to  the  republican  party  in  th^ 
reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  on  the  restoration  found  it  conve* 
nient  to  go  over  to  Ireland,  carrying  with  him  a  large  per- 
sonal fortune,  with  which  he  purchased  estates  in  that 
kingdom.  These,  with  the  lands  he  had  in  Cheshire,  de- 
scended to  the  poet,  who  was  born  in  1679,  in  Dublin, 
In  this  city  he  was  educated,  and  entered  of  Trinity-cot- 
lege,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  becaaie  M.  A« 
in  1700,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  deacon,  al- 
though under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dispensation  firom 
the  primate.  Three  years  after  he  was  admitted  into 
priest's  orders,  and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher^ 
conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About 
the  same  time,  he  married  miss  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable 
lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,,  and  a 
daughter  who  long  survived  him. 

He  had  by  this  time  given  some  occasional  speoimeos 
of  his  poetical  talent,  but  his  ruling  passion  led  him  to  the 
enjoyments^  of  social  life,  and  the  company  of  men  of  wit 
and  learning ;  and  as  this  was  a  taste  be  could  gratify  at 
home  but  in  a  very  small  degree,  he  contrived  many^  ex- 
cursions to  London,  where  he  became  a  favourite.  From 
some  letters  published  by  his  biographer,  Dr.  Goldsmith^ 
we  learn  that  he  was  admired  for  his  talents  as  a  cdmpanioii^ 
and  his  good  nature  as  a  man  ;  but  with  all  this,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  his  temper  was  unequal,  and  that  he  wtsis 
always  too  much  elevated,  or  too  much  depressed.  It  is  added^ 
indeed,  that  he  was  sensible  of  this ;  but  his  attempts  to 
remove  his  spleen  were  rather  singular.  Goldsmith  telU 
us,  that,  when  under  its  influence,  he  would  fly  with  all 
expedition  to  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and  there  make 
out  a  gloomy  kind  of  satisfaction  in  giving  hideous  descrip- 
tions of  the  solitude  to  which  he  retired.  Having  tried 
this  imaginary  remedy  for  some  time,  he  used  to  collect 
his  revenues,  and  set  out  again  for  England  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  his  friends,  lord  Oxford,,  Swift,  Pope,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  Gay.  With  Pope  he  had  a  more  than  usual 
share  of  intimacy.  Pope  highly  respected  ki^f  ^^  they 
exchanged  opinions  on  each  other^s  productions  with  free- 
dom and  candour.  He  afforded  Pope  some  assistance  in 
his  translation  of  Homer,  and  wrote  the  life  prefixed  to  it ; 
but  Parnell  was  a  very  bad  prose- writer,  and  Pope  had 
inore  trouble  in  correcting  this  Ufe  than  it  would  have  cost 
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faifli  to  write  it  Being  intimate  with  all  the  Scriblerns* 
l^be^'^be  contributed  the  **  Origin  of  the  Sciences  :^^  and 
also  wrote  the  ^  Life  of  Zoiius,^'  as  a  satire  on  Dennis 
and  Theobald,  with  whom  the  club  bad  long  been  at  va- 
tiance.  To  the  Spectator  and  Guardian  he  contributed  a 
few  papers  of  very  considerable  merit,  in  the  form  of 
"  Visions." 

,    It  seems  probable  that  be  bad  an  ambition  to  rise  by 
political  interest.     When  the  Whigs  were  ejected,  in  the 
end  of  queen  Anne^s  reign,  he  was  persuaded  to  change 
his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from  those  whom  he 
forsook,  and  was  received 'by  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the 
new. ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement.     When  Oxford 
was  told  that  Dr.  Parnell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the 
outer, room,  he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  his 
treasurer's  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bid 
liim  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedi- 
cation, admitted  him  as  a  favourite  companion  to  his  con- 
vivial hours;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  preferment      Parnell  also,  conceiving  himself 
qualified  to  .become  a  popular  preacher,  displayed  his  elo- 
cution with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London  ;  but 
the*  queen*s  death   putting  an  end   to  his   expectations, 
abated  his  diligence,  and  from  that  time  he  fell  into  a  ha- 
bit of  intemperance,  which  greatly  injured  his  health.  The 
.  death  of  bis  wife  is  said  to  have  first  driven  him  to  this 
miserable  resource. 

Having  been  warmly  recommended  by  Swift  to  arch- 
bishop King,  this  prelate  gave  him  a  prebend  in  1713,  and 
in  May  1716,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass, 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  400/.  a-year.  ^*  Such  no- 
.  tice,"  says  Dn  Johnson,  *^  from  such  a  man,  inclines  me 
.  to  believe,  that  the  vice  of  which  he  has  been  accused  was 
not  gross,  or  not  notorious."  But  h6  enjoyed  these  pre- 
ferments, little  more  than  a  year,  for  in  July  1717  he  died 
at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year* 
Dying  without  male,  issue,  his  estate,  but  considerably  em-* 
barra^ed  by  his  imprudence,  devolved  to  his  nephew,  sir 
John  Parnell,  bart.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's-bench 
in  Ireland,  and  father  to  the  Irish  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, sir  John  Parnell,  who  died  in  1801. 

A  collection'  of  his  poems  was  published  in  172 1  by  Pope, 
ynth  an  elegant  epistle  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  The  best  of 
ibis  collection,  and  on  which  ParnelPs  fame  as  a  poet  is 
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justly  foumled,  are,  hu  ^  Rise  of  Woman  ;*'  the  ^^  Faery 
Tale;"  the  "Hymn  to  Contentment;"  "Health;"  the: 
"Vigil  of  Venus;"  the  "  Night*piece  on  Death ;"  the 
*«  Allegory  on  Man,"  and  "  The.  Hermit."  These  have 
been  respectively  criticised  by  his  biographers  Goldbmitb 
and  Johnson,  and  hare  stood  the  test  of  nearly  a  century. 
"  His  praise,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  must  be  derived  froni 
the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction;  in  his  verses  there  is 
more  happiness  than  pains :  he  is  sprightly  without  effort, 
and  always  delights,  though  he  never  raviriies:  every 
thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing  seems  casual.'^ 

In  17.58,  a  volume  was  pubUsbed,  it  is  not  known  by 
whom,  entitled  *.\  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Parnell."  This,  although  it  exceeded  the  volume  publishedl 
by  Pope  in  bulk,  appeared  so  far  inferior  in  jmerit,  thait 
the  admirers  of  Parndl  questioned  the  authenticity  of  mosc 
of  the  pieces;  and  there  are  but  a  few  of  them. indeed 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  him  without  some  injury  to  ioB 
character.  Goldsmith  refused  to.  incorporate  them  wttli 
the  collection  he  published  in  1770 ;  but  they  were  jafter-^ 
wards  added  to  the  edition  in  Johnson's  Poets,  and  iappm-* 
cently  without  .his  consent.  He  says  of  them  :  ^/^Ikoovp 
not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  inquired  whitheir'tfaey 
are  going."  *  . 

PARR,  Catherine.     See  CATHERINE. 

PARR.  (Richard),  an  English  divine,  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Parr,  likewise  a  divine,  and  wa^  born  at  Fermoy^ 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  where,  we  presume^  bis  duller  was 
beneiiced,  in  1617  ;  and  this  singularity  u  secorded  of  hii 
birth,  that  his  mother  was  then  fifty- five  years  of  age.  He 
waf  educated  in  grammar  at  a  country  school,  under  the 
care  of  some  popish  priests,  who  w^e  at  that  time  the  only 
schoolmasters  for  the  Latin-tongue.  In  16S5,  be  was  aeot 
to  England,  and  entered  as  a  servitor  of  Exeter  coHege, 
Oxford,  where  his  merit  procured  hini  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Prideaux,  the  reclior,  by  whose  interest,  as  soon  at 
be  bad  taken  his  baobelor's  degree  in  arts,  in  1641,  he  was 
chosen  chaplain*feUow  of  the  college.  He  found  here 
another  liberal  patrcm  and  instructor .  in  the  celd^caited 
archbishop  Usher,  who,  in  1643,  retired  to  this  college 
from  the  tumult  then  prevailii^  through  the  nation ;  and 

'  Life  by  Goldsmith,  prefixed  to  his  Poei^s.— Johnson's  Life. — Swift's  «ii^ 
Pope's  Works;  (Bowles's  edition)  see  Indezes««*Kicbols'8  Poems^  vol.  III.  &c. 
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obserriug  the  talents  of  Mr.  Parr  a»  a  preacher,  made^iim 
bis  cbaplaiii ;  and,  about  the  end  of  that  year,  took  him 
with  him  to  GlamorgaDshtre.  On  his  return  with  this  pre* 
laiie,  be  obtained  the  yicarage  of  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  on  the 
presentation  of  Mr.  Roger  James,  gent,  son  of  sir  Roger 
James,  knight,  whose  sister  he  married,  a  widow  lady  of 
coosiderable  property.  In  doctrinal  points  he  appears  to 
have  concurred  with  the  assembly  of  divines,  who  were 
mostly  Calvinists ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
took  the  Covenant.  In  1649,  be  resigned  his  fellowship 
of  Exeter  college,  and  continued  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Usbier,  while  that  prelate  lived.  In  1653,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  living  of  C^mberwell  in  Surrey,  and  appears  to  have 
bee.u  some  time  rector  of  Bermondsey,  where  his  signa- 
ture occurs  in  the  register  of  1676,  and  he  is  thought  to 
bave  resigned  it  in  1682.  >  At  the  Restoration  he  was  cre^ 
ated  D.  D.  and  bad  the  deanery  of  Armagh,  and  an  Irish 
bishopric^  offered  to  him,  both  which  he  refused;  but 
accepted  a  cauoDry  of  Armagh.  He  remained  vicar  of 
Camberwell  atpiiost  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  followed.  Wood,  in  his  quaint  way  says,  *'  He 
was  so  constant  and  ready  a  preacher  at  Camberwell,  that 
his  preaching  beipg  generally  approved,  be  broke  two  con^ 
venticles  thereby  in  his  neigbh.ourbood  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
by  his  out-vying  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  in 
bb  exteinporaiian  preaching,  their  auditors  would  leave 
them,  and  flock  to  Mr.  Parr."  AH  who  speak  of  htm*  in- 
deed concur  in  what  is  inscribed  on  his  monument,  that 
*^  be  vv^s  in  preachings  constant :  in  life,  exemplary  :  in 
piety  and  charity,  most  eminent :  a  lover  of  peace  and 
hospitality  :  aqd,  in  6ne,  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Chrbt.** 
He  died  at  Canjiberwdl  November  2,  1691,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  church-yard,  where  the  aboive  .monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  wife  died  before  him.  Dr. 
Parr  wrote  ^'  Christian  Reformation :  being  an  earnest 
p^suas^on  to  the  speedy  practice  of  it :  proposed  to  all, 
but.espeoiaUy  designed  tot  the  serious  conaideration  of  his 
dear  kindred  and  coui^trymen  of  the  county  of  Cork  io 
Ireland,  and  the  .people  of  Ryegate  and  Camberwell  in 
Surrey,"  Lond.  1660,  8vo.  He  published  also  three  oc- 
casional sermons;,  but  the  most  valuable  present  he  made 
to  the  publick  was  his  "Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,'*  pre-  , 
fixed  to  that  prelate's  Letters,  printed  in  folio,  1686.  It  is  the 
most  ample  account  we  have  of  Usher ;  and  few^nen  could 
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have  enjoyed  betlfer  opportunities  of  knowing  his  real  cbH'* 
racter.  Wood,  mentions  Dr.  Thomas  MarsbalPs  inteiition 
of  enlarging  this,  as  noticed  in  our  account  of  bim.  ^ 

PARRHASIUS)  a  celebrated  painter  of  Epbesus,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Athens,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,*  who  has  introduced 
him  iq  a  dialogue,  discoursing  with  that  philosopher.  Hit 
was. one  of  the  most  excellent  painters  of  his  time.  PUny 
tells  us,  that  it  was  be  who  first  gave  synimetry  and  just 
proportions  in  the  art ;  that  be  also  was  the  first  wbo  knew 
how  to  express  the  truth  of  character,  and  the  different 
airs  of  the  face ;  that  he  found  out  a  beautiful  disposition 
of  the  hair,  and  heightened  the  grace  of  the  visage.  It  wa9 
allowed  even  by  the  masters  in  the  art,  that  he  bore  away 
from  all  others  the  glory  of  succeeding  in  the  outline,  in 
which  consists  the  grand  secret  of  painting.  But  the  same 
author  observes,  that  Parrhasius  became  insupportable  by 
his  pride ;  and  affected  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his 
head,  and  to  carry  in  his  band  a  baton,  studded  with  naib 
of  the  same  metal.  It  is  said  that,  tbotigh  Parrhasius  was 
excelled  by  Timanthes,  yet  he  excelled  Zeuxts.  Among 
his  pictures  was  a  celebrated  one  of  Theseus ;  and  another 
representing  Meleager,  Hercules,  and  Perseus,  in  agroupe 
together ;  as  also  ^neas,  with  Castor  and  Pollux  in  a  third. 
But  of  him,  or  his  pictures,  the  accounts  handed  down  to 
us  are  extremely  imperfect,  and  little  to  be  relied  on  in 
forming  a  just  estinrate  of  bis  merit.' 

PARRHASIUS  (AuLUS  Janus),  an  eminent  grammarian 
in  Italy,  was  born  at  Codenza  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  1470.  He  was  designed  for  the  law,  the  profession  of 
bis  ancestors  ;  but  his  inclination  was  to  study  classical  li* 
terature.  His  family  name  was  Giovanni  Paulo  Parisio; 
^et,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  grammarians  of  that 
age,  he  adopted  that  under  which  we  have  classed  him. 
He  taught  at  Milan  with  great  reputation,  being  particu* 
larly  admired  for  a  graceful  delivery,  wbich  attracted  many 
auditors  to  his  lectures.  HcT  went  to  Rome  during  the  - 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  and  was  like  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  the  cardinals  Bernardini  Ca-^ 
jetan,  and  Silius  Savello,  whose  estates  were  confisca;tedy 

1  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  11^— Lysons'B  Environs,  vol.  I.— Maoning  and  Bfay^s  Siirrey> 
▼ol.  I. 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xxxT.^Quinkilian,  lib.  zii.— -Diodoros,  lib.  zxr.«^AtbemeQ8,  lib. 
xii.-^Va»tri««-*Felibien.—- Junius  de  pictura  veterum. 
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tnil  ihMiiaolvet  Wished  for  oonapirKig  lo  4#pot«f  the  popei^ 
As  it  wa$  well  knowa  that  he  b»d  corresponded  with  theee 
men,  lie  took  the  advice  of  a  friend,  in  retiring  from  Rome. 
Not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  public  professor  of  rbe^ 
tonic  at  Milan,  where  his  superior  merit  drew  upon  himtfas 
eary  of  his  eontemporary  teachers^  who,  by  false  aecusa» 
Itoas,  teiidered  his  situation  so  uneasy,  that  he  was  obliged 
IQ  leave  Milan,  and  retire  to  Vicenza,.  where  he  ot^ined 
the  professarship  of  eloquence,  with  a  larger  salary ;  and 
)ie  beU  this  profeasorship,  till  the  states  of  tbe  Venetians 
were  laid  waste  by  the  troops  of  the  leagne  of  Cambray. 
He  now  withdrew  to  his  native  ooantry,  having  made  fa^a 
escape  through  the  army  of  the  enemies.  He  was  after«* 
wards  aent  for  by  Leo  X.  who  was  before  favourably  in^ 
dined  to  bim;  and  on  bis  arrival  at  Rome,  appointed  him 
pirofesser  of  polite  literature.  He  had  been  now  some 
time  married  tia  a  daughter  of  Demetrius  ChalcondyUs; 
and  he  took  with  bim  to  Rome  Basil .  Chalcondylaii,  hta 
wife^s  brother,  and  brother  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylasy 
pcoG^saor.^  Greek  at  Milan.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  M$ 
employ flMtnt  conferred  upon  bim  by  the  pope :  for,  .beiD|^ 
wcrn  out  by  his  studaes  and  labourrs,  be  became  so  cruelly 
aflicted  with  the  gout,  as  to  lose  the  use  of  bis  limbs* 
Poveciy  was  added  to  his  other  sufierings ;  and  in  this  im^ 
happy  state  lie  left  Rome,  and  returned  into  Calabria,  hia 
native  <^un try,  where  he  died  ef  a  fever  in  I.53S. 
.  His  Mtosks  were  published,  collectively,  by  Henry  Ste» 
phem,  tn'1567,  of  which  the  principal  is  entitled  ^' Liber 
de  cebus  per  Epistoiam  Qus^is.**  This  consists  of  a 
Bumbei;  of  letters  written  to  different  learned  men,  con* 
teiniag  exphinations  of  passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  and 
elucidations  of  points  of  antiquity,  which  display  mucheru* 
dition.  There  aire  also  illiistratioaB  of  Ovid^s  Heroical 
Epistles;  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetary;  of  Cicero^s  Oratioa 
for  Milo,  and  various  other  tracts  on  classical  snfajects.  Thie 
whole  coUectton  was  reprinted  in  the  £rst  volume  of  Oro* 
teda  *>  ThesattPHS  Criticus."  A  new  edition  of  the  bocdt 
^'DeQumsitis,'*  with  .additions  from  the  author's  mann* 
aoript,  uraa  given  at  Naples  in  1771.^ 
'  PARRY  (RiCHABD),  D.  D.  rector  of  Wicbanipton  ia 
Dorsetshire,  and  pveacher  at  Market«Harborough  in  Lei« 
cestershire,  for  which  lauer  county  he  was  in  the  commi»» 

&  Osn.  IMst.—- H orcri,<Htoii  Onoaatt.  V> 
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ii06  of  th%  pMce»  mtiM  born  in  Bory-^treet,  St  3z,me^\ 
in  1722.  He  was  admiuedm  tabolar  of  Westminster  ii^ 
1736,  whence,  in  1740,  be  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ-» 
church,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  March  31, 
1747  ;  B.  p.  May  25,  1754;  and  D.  D.  July  8,  1757.  Ho 
was  a  very  learned  divine;  and  an  able,  active,  magis-^ 
trate.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  in  1750;  preacher  at. 
Market* Harborough  in  Leicestershire  in  1754;  and  in  1756 
.was  presented  by  Richard  Fleming,  esq.  to  the  rectory  of 
Wtchampton*  He  died  at.Market-Harborougb,.  April  9^ 
1780.  His  publications  were,  1.  ^^T-he  Christian  Sabbath 
OS  old  as  the  Creation,'*  1753,  4to.  2.  **The  Scripture  Ao 
count  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Substance  of  Three 
Sermons  preached  at  Market-Harborough,  in  1755,  1756/' 
Svo.  3.  *^  The  Fig-tree  dried  up ;  or  the  Story  of  that  re-, 
markable  Transaction  as  it  is  related  by  St.  Mark  consi- 
dered in  a  new  light ;  explained  and  vindicated ;  in  a  Let- 
ter to  .  .  . esq."   1758,  4to.     4.  ^  A  De-» 

fence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  [Sherlock]  Inter-, 
pretation  of  the  famous  text  in  the  book  of  Job,  ^  I  koovf 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  Against  the  Exceptions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  [Warburton],  the  Examiner  of  the 
jlSisbbp.  of  London's  Principles;  with  occasional  Remarks, 
on  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation,  so  far  as  this,' 
point  is  concerned  with  it,"  1760,  3vo«  5.  ^'Dissertation 
on  Daniel's  Prophecy  of-,  the  Seventy  Weeks,"  1762,  8vo. 

6.  <<  Remarks  on  Dr.  Kennicott's  Letter,'*  &c.  1763,.  8yo. 

7.  ''The  Case  between  Gerizim  and  EbaV*^&c.  1764^ 
6vo,  8^  '^  An  Harmony  of  the  Four  -Gospelsj  so  far  as  re^ 
lates  to  the  History  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection,  with  a, 
Commentary  and  Noites^"  1765,  4to.  9.  *<  The  Genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  .Matthew  and  Luke,  explained  ;  and'  tho 
Jewish  Objections  removed,'*  1771,  Svo.  10.  Dr.  Parr/ 
wrote  one  of  the  amtwers  to.  Dr.  Heatbcote's  pamphlet  on 
ibe.  Leicestershire  election  to  1775. ' 

PARSONS  (Jabcbs),  an  excellent  physician  and  pdlite 
scholar,  was  born  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devoo>ihire,  in  Marpj^ 
V!05.  His  father,  who  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons  of 
colonel  Parsons,  and  nearly  related  to  the  baronet  of  that 
name^  being  appointed  barrack-master  at  Bolton,  iobor 
lipd,  reinoved  with  his  famijj  into  that,  kingdom  *  soM 

1  Nichols's  Boiryer. 

*  la  the  Prefaet  to  ih«  '*  McoDioirs     years  of  my  life  in  Ireland,  and  tWaf 
sf  J«phet»"  be  sajs,  *•  i  «f«ai  strersl     sttaioed  to  a  toleral||sKllPwieid|«  in.t^ 


iffier  the  birth  of  hit  then  only' son,  James,*  who  Teceived 
tt  Dublin  the  early  part  of  his  education,  and,  by  the  as^ 
iistance  of  profier  tnasterd,  laid   a  considerable  foutida^ 
lioo  of  classical  and  other  useful  learning,  which  enabled 
faim  to  become  tutor  to  lord  Kingston.    Turning  bis  at-*- 
>tei]tion   to  the  study  of  medicine,   be  went  afterward* 
to  Paris,  where  (to  use  his  own  words)  **  he  followed  th^ 
most  eminent  professors  in  the  several  schools,  as  Astruc^ 
Dubois,  Leinery,   and' others;    attended  the  anatomical 
J^tqres  of  the  most  famous  (Hunaud  and  Le  Cat) ;  and 
cberoicals  at  the  king*s  garden  at  St.  Come.     He  followed 
the  physicians  in.  both  hospitals  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  La 
Cfaariti,  and  the  chemical  lectures  and  demonstrations  of 
Lemery  and  Bdulduc ;  and  in  botany,  Jussieu.     Ha^ng^ 
finished  these  studies,  his  professors  gave  him  honourable 
ittestatioi)s  of  his  having  followed  them  with  diligence  and 
industry,  which  entitled  him  to  take  the  degrees  of  doctor 
and  professor  of  the  art  of  medicine,  in  any  university  ia 
the  domiaioAs  of  France.    Intending  to  return  to  England^ 
^^  judged  it  tmnecessary  to  take  degree  in  Paris,  tmlesa^ 
he  had  resolved  ta  reside  there ;  and  as  it  was  more  ex-* 
pensive,  be  therefore  went  to  the  university  of  Rheims,  its 
Champaign,  where,  by  virtue  of  his  attt^stauions,  he  was 
immediately  admitted  to  three  e^aniinations,  as  if  he  bad 
finished  bis.  Mudies  in  that  academy;'  and  there  was  ho-^ 
Boiired  with  bis  degrees  June  11,  1736.     In  the  July  foU 
lowing  he  came  to  London,  and  was' fir^t  employed  by  Dr« 
James  Douglas  to  assist  him  in  his  anatomical  works,  butr 
mfter  some  time  began  to  practise.  He  was  elected  a  mem-^ 
ber  of  tbe  royal  society  in  1740 ;  and,  after  due  examina-^ 
tioii,  was  admitted  a  licentiate ^f. the  college  of  physiciansy 
April  1,  1751. 
On  bis  arrival  iii^  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  his 

tcffj  ancient  tongue  of  tbmt  CfNintry,  and  tar|iriM,  iHic9»  tlM  more  I  inn 

wliich  eiNiUed  me  to  comuH  tome  of  quired,  tbe  more  nearly  relate  tlie 

UwW  nalrascriptf,  a«d    become    ta^  Irish  and  Welih  taBguaget  appearsd. 

ftraded.  ia,  their  frammatieal  losti*  When  1  was  tent  abrofd  to  uvdy  the. 

tutea.   Afterwards  I  became  acquaint-  medieinal  art,  I  frequently  convened  . 

ed  with  several  gentleineiii  from  Wales;  with  young  gentlemen  froni  nkoat  parts 

well  tericd  in  their  oim  history  and  of  Bordpe.  who  came  to  Uteris,  mdr 

iasgnage ;  i&^n  of  sense  and  liberal  followed  the  '^oe  masterpy  in  eirefy 

fearniogi  who,  in  many  oon?ersations  branch  of  the  profusion,  wifb  me;  and 

epon  tueh^nbjectsy  gave  me  such  sa-  my  surprise  was  agreeably  increased' 

tislMiien  and  lighr».in  asattefs  of  high  in  finding  that,  in  eeety  one.  of  their 

■ntiqaityy  as  to  occasion  my  applica-  natiTC  toogoes,  I  cqqld,  ditcoTer  the 

tioir  to  fhe  itudy  of  the  Welsh  toogtte  roots  lof  osoet  0f  their  esprsisieis  i»* 

iM|:latitfHSli  likpi^eqanl  ptafltam  . thslihtknrWnlilu^ 
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Paris  frtendsy  be  wa^  iotcoduiced  to  tbe  acq«aif»(aD€ei>f  Bit 
Mead^  sif  Hans  Sioane,  and  Dr.  James  Douglas.  Tim 
fl^at  ifiatofntsi  lnad«  use  of  his  assistance)  not  only  in  his 
lin^toinical  preparationsi  but  also  in  his  representatioiis  of 
iaorbid  and  other  appearances,  a  list  of  several  of  wbicll 
i^aa  in  tbe  bands  of  tiis  friend  Dr.  Maty;  who  had  prepared 
^n  eloge  dm  Dr.  Parsons^  which  was  never  used,  but  whloh^ 
^y  tbe  favour  of  Mi^«  Parsons,  Mr.  Nichols  bas  preserved 
iA  W;ge.  Though  Dr.  Parsons  culiivi^ted  the  » several 
branches  iof  tbe  profession  of  physic^  he  waa  principal^ 
tmpk^yed  in  midwifery.  In  1738,  by  the  interest  of  1ms 
frilbnd  Dr..  Dougtas^  be  was  appoint^  physician  to  ilie 
)raUic  infirmary  in  St.  Gileses.  In  1739  be  narr^ed  loisft 
filizabeth  lieynelds,  by  whodi  he  haid  tiyp  sons  acd  i 
eMigbter^  w4o  all  died  youngy.  Di:.  Parsons  Resided  fof 
toany  yeaKs  in  Red  Lion-sqeat^)  where  be  frequeotlji^ 
ti^oyed  tbe  company  and  eonversatipn  pf  Dr.  Stukeley^ 
bishep  Lyttletoo^  Mr.  Henry  Bakeri  Dr.  Knight,  apd  mlte^ 
^ber  of  tbe  most  distinguished  members  of  the  rOyal  and 
)siitiquartan  societies,  afid  that  of  ari»>  mannfacturesy  and 
ceaamerce;  giving  weekly  an  elegant  dinner  to  a  large  b«C 
select  iMTtjr.  He  enjoyed  also  tbe  literary  correspondence 
ef  D'Ai*geoviMe»  Buffoiii  Le  Cat,  Beccarta,  Anbv  Bertraodi 
VeHtsalversi  Aseaoius,  Terberville  Needhain,  Dr.  Gardea, 
and  osbers  t>f  the  most  ^istingubhed  rank  in  science*  Ai 
a  jiracftitioner  be  was  judicious,  careful,  hooest,  add  .re* 
'  milrbi^ly  buaaane  to  the  poor ;  as  a  friend^  obliging  amt 
^oitii|iiiliifoalive ;  cheerful  and  decent  in  conversation ;  ee* 
ircrM  and  siricl;in  bis  morals,  and  attentive  to  fril  with  pc6«i 
pric^  aU  tbe  verioub  dmies  of  life.  In  1769,  finding  'hie 
^alth  iqipatired,  he  proposed  to  retire  from  business  and 
from  London,  and  with  that  view  disposed  of  a  con^idefaUA 
aumbec  of  4is^oks  aad  fossils,  and  went  to  Bristi^*  3ut 
he  returned  soon  after  to  his  old  house,  and  died  in  it  after 
^  Week's  itIneSi,  'on  tbe  4tb  of  April,  1770,  much  lam^ehted 
by  bis  iSaoHly  ^Mid  frteoda.  By  bis  Jast  will,  dated  io  Octo- 
ber i7'66,  te  gave  bis  whole  property  to  Mrs.  Pansona^ 
^ndy  in  <base  6?  her  death  before  birn,  to  miss  Mary  |t<^- 
1lold%  lier  only  sister,  ^^  ia  recoaipeeoe'  Cor>l»er  afteotii>aattt 
^etefition  tb  him  ttti  to  his  wife,  foi-  a  lofng  courseaf  years,  iVi 
sickness  and  ia  heialtb.^'  tt  waa  his  particular  requesjt  tbit 
he  sboi^d  Yfot  be  %«ried  viU  some  change*  sheokl  taopetfr  in 
bis  corpse^  aneqaest  which  occasioned  nim  td  be  K^t  on- 
baried  17  day^  MtdevM  tbea  seiNCce  slpieetigt)tBSt'*akQPa^ 


tion  wtff  pef6€ifveble.  He  wfts  bufted  sfe  Htnddn^  ih  li  vmlt 
whick  be  bad  eaosed  to  be  buili  on  the  grband  frurcbMed 
Ofi  the  death  ef  bis  son  James,  wbeve  bk  toanb  bad  a  nery 
commendatory  inscription.  .  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Paraotiiy  bjr 
Hr.  Wilson,  is  now  in  tbe  British  Mitseum )  aaotbeiv  by 
Weila^Jbft  in  the  hands  of  bit  widow,  wbocKed  in- 178i; 
#11^  a  third  unfinished  ;  and  one  of  bis  son  Jamel;  also  s 
family  pieoe,  in  whiob  the  sarbe  son  is  iBirod«eed»  with 
the  doctor  and  bis  lady,  aoeompanied  by  her  sistfr.  Amoog 
Qsaoy  other  portraits,  Mrs.  Parsons  bad  some  that  were 
vary  fine  of  the  iliastrious  Harvey,  of  bishop  Biuiniol,  aod 
of  Dr.  John  Freind ;  a  beautiful  miniature  of  Dr.  Stokelojr  ( 
wattiH  good  paintings,  by  .her  fapsband's  own  band^  pavia^ 
eidarly  the  rhinoceros  which  he  described  in  the  **  Pbito* 
sophieal  Transactions.."  She  posaesfied  also  'hi$  M^.  and 
Mome  capital  printed  books -j  a  birge  fijlio  volame  eniiiled 
^  Figorss  quasdam  Miscellaae^  qoas  ad  rem  iknatomiooai 
Historiifrnqoe  Natufalem  speotaot;  quas  propfii  adum«' 
bravii:  uiEno  Jabobqs  Pafsoni,  M.  D.  S.  S.  iL  Ant.*'  &c^ 
aootber,  eadled  *^  Drawings  of  curious  FossiU,  Shells,",  jke^ 
in  Dr.  Parsons^s  CoBectioii^  drawn  by  biniself ;"  &c.  &«v 
Mn.  Parsoos  professed  herself  ready  tq  give,  on  proper 
appticsition,  either  to  the  Foyal  or  amtiqoarian  aoeiety^  i 
ikMtrait  of  her  husband,  and  a  sum  of  oumey  to  fonod  a 
lecture  to  p^rpetsate  bia  knegiory,  slraiiar  to  that  eattbtbhed 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Henry  Baker. 

Dr.  Parsons  left  the  following  works  :  1«  ^'  A  adccdianical 
aod  cricieal  Enquiry  into  tho  nature  of  IfevnMtphfodites^'f 
1741,  8vo,  whieh'  was  principally  a  conpilotioa.  i.  ^  A 
deacription  of  the  Urinary  Htunan  Bladder,  and  tke  parta 
bokmgtog.  to  it,  with  figures,'^  1742)  which  was  iiiteode4 
to  disprofre  the  reported  utility  of  Mrs.  Stephens- s  aaedieinea. 
for  th^Btono*  5.  ^  Pbiiosopfaicail  Observations  on  the  ana* 
logy  between  the  Propagation  of  AntmalB  and  that  of  Ve* 
gOtabies,'*  1752,  8vo.  As  an  antiquary^  D«.  ParsSQOi^  disir 
tingaiahed  bimself  by  an  daborate  publication,.  eoi»de4 
^^llteibaiiis  of  iapfaet;  being  historical  inquiries  into  the 
affloity  and  origin  of  the  {European  languages,^*  1767,  4to« 
Thia  if  a  performance  of  great  erudition  a^nd  reseaiuciu 
Betides  these  sepaitate  publicatLons,  Dr.  Parsons  was  the 
4a«faor  of  serofttl  papers,  prisioed  in  Jthe  Pbilosophieal  Trans^ 
aetions;  ^ia.  *^  Croonian'  Lactunea  oo  Muscular*  MGtioo,'^ 
ll^if  in  which  be  cooaiders  the  moaGitlar  fibres  as  tubes  { 
^Hnnim  JHmiognomy  oapiaioed)'^  in  abe  ^jfaodi^  ^ 
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the  Philbs.  Trani.  for  1746;  and  several  otlie^  papers  Vitt 
JmHtdintcal  and  pbj'siological  sabjects,  especially  .an  ac« 
t^ountof  the  dissection  of  a  rbinoceros,^  which  is  Talusbtei} 
Iknd  illustrated  by  ^ood  figures.  . 

We  sbali  close  this  article  with  an  extract  from  Dr, 
Maty'*  eulogium:  "The  surprising  variety  of  branches 
which  Dr.  Parsons  embracedi  and  the  several  living  as  wefl 
as  dead  languages,  be  had  a  knowledge  of,  qualified  him 
Ikbundantly  for  the  place  of  assistant  secretary  for  foreign 
correspondences,  which  the  council  of  the  royal  society 
Ibestowed  upon  bim  about  1750.  He  acquitted  himself  to 
$he  utmost  of  his  power  of  the  functions  of  this  plac^,  -  till  ia 
lew  yeairs  before  his  death,  when  be  resigned  in  fai'our  of  bii 
friiend,  who  now  gratefully  pays  this  Ijast  tribute  to  hit 
memory.  Dr.  parsons  joined  to  his  academical  faondura 
those- which  the  royal  43oHege  of  physicians  of  London 
bestowed  upon  him,  by  admitting  bim,  after  due  exami- 
nation, licentiate,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1751.  Tiie 
diiFusive  spirit  of  our  friend  was  only  equalled  by  his  desire 
of  information.  To  boih  these  principles  he  owed  tfcre 
intimacies  which  he  formed  with  som6  6f  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time.  The^names  of  Fo^kes,  Hales,  Mead,  Stukeley, 
Needham,  Baker,  Collinson,  and  Garden,  may  be  meti^ 
tioned  on  this  occasion ;  and.  many  more  nrigfat  be  added* 
Weekly  meetings  were  formed,  where  the  earliest  in  tell  w 
gence  was  received  and  communicated  of  any  discovery 
both  here  and  abroad;  and  new  trials  were  made,  to  bring 
to  the  test  of  experience  the  reality  or  usefulness  of  these 
discoveries.  Here  it  was  that  the  microscopic;al  animslls 
found  in  several  infusions  were  first  produced ;  the  propa« 
gation  of  several  inserts  by  section  ascertained  ;  the  con- 
stancy of  nature  amidst  these  wonderful  changes  esta<^ 
biished.  His  <  Remains  of  Japhet,  being  historical  in^ 
qurries  into  the  affinity  and  origin  of  the  European  Lan«# 
guages,*  is  a  most  laboriotrs  perfonrtaoce,  tdndihg  ta 
jprove  the  antiquity  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  these  islands^ 
as  being  originally  descended  from  Gomer  and  Magbg, 
abovQ  lOOO'years  before  Christ,  their  ^irimitive  and  still 
subsisting  language,  and  its  affinity  with  soore  others.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  ingenuity  as  iirell 
true  learning  in  this  work,  which  helps  conviction,  and 
often  supplies  the  want  of  iu  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  our.  friend^s  warm  feelings  now  and  then  mislead  hit- 
jadgment^  and  that  some  at  least  of  bis  coajeciure%  rtiM^ 
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{pg  i|pQ9  partinl  traditions,  ancl  poetical  icmiis  of  IriA 
fii>fi(s  and  Welsh  bards,  are  less  satisfactory  than  bis  tables 
of  affinity  betwecu  the  several  northern  languages,  as  de- 
duced from  one  common  stock.  Literature,  however^  is 
laHeb  obliged  to  him  for  having  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  bi?  other  works,  opened  a  new  field  of  observations  and 
discoveries.  In  enumerating  our  learned  friend's  disserta- 
tions, we  Bnd  ourselves  at  a  loss  whether  we  should  folloir 
the  order  of  subjects,  or  of  time ;  neither  is  it  easy  to  ac-* 
qount  for  their  surprising  variety  and  quick  succession. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  eagerness  alter  knowledge  was  such', 
«^s  to  embrace  almost  with  equal  facility  all  its  branches,' 
and  with  equal  zea)  to  ascertain  the  merit  of  inventions, 
and  ascribe  to  their  respective,  and  sometimes  unknown, 
authors,  the  glory  of  the  discovery*  Many  opierations 
which  the  ancients  have .  transmitted  to  us,  have  been 
thought  fabulous,  merely  from  our  ignorance  of  the  art  by 
which  they  were  performed.  Thus  the  burning  of  the 
ships  of  the  Romans  at  a  considerable  distance,  during  the 
ttege  of  Syracuse,  by  Archimedes,  would,  perhaps,  still 
,CQntinue  to  be  exploded,  bad  not  the  celebrated  M/BufFon 
in  France  shewn  the  possibility  of  it,  by  presenting  and 
d^cribing  a  model  of  a  speculum,  or  rather  assemblage 
of  mirrors,  by  which  he  could  set  fire  at  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  feetir  In  the  contriving,  indeed,  though 
Opt  in  the  executing  of  such  an  apparatus,  he  had  in  some 
measure  been  forestalled  by  a  writer  now  very  little  known 
or  read.  This  Dr.  Parsons  proved  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner ;  and  be  had  the  pleasure  to  find  fhe  French  phi- 
losopher did  not  refuse  to  the  Jesuit  his  share  in  the  inven- 
don^  and  was  not  at  all  offended  by  the  liberty  he  had 
l^ken.  Another  French  discovery,  I  mean  a  new  kind  of 
painting  fathered  upon  the  ancients,  was  reduced  to  its 
i:eal  value,  in  a  paper  which  shewed  our  author  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  taste  for  the  fine  arts :  and  I  am  informed 
l^ihis  skill  in  music  was  by  no  means  inferior,  and  that 
his  favourite  amusement  was  the  flute.  Richly,  it  appears 
trqm  these  perfiirmahces,  did  pur  author  merit  the  honour 
of  being  a  member  of  the  antiquarian  society,  which  long 
ago  had  associated  him  to  its  labours.  To  another  society^ ' 
founded  upon  the  great  principles  of  humanity,  patriotism, 
a^n'd  uatural  emulation,  he  undoubtedly  was  greatly  Useful ^.^ 

*  The  lociety  for  Uie  encoiijrage-     (he  Occonomical    toCMtf  at  Btrat« 
m^i  of ,artt»  niano^Actores,  and  com- ;    OMi^illSd^ 
pterte.    fie  likewise  was  as80Ci|^l%iita^  . 
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He  Assisted  at  roost  of  tbeir  general  metlingt  and  torn* 
mittees ;  /tnd  was  for  maay  year&  chairman  lo  that  of  agri^-' 
culttire ;  always  e()ually  ready  to  point- out  and  to  proni6t<^* 
useful  iiBprovements^  and-  to  oppose  the  interested  viewa 
of  fraud  and  ignorance,  so  inseparable  from  very  extensiver 
associations.  No  sooner  was  this  society*  formed,  than* 
Dr.  Parsons  became  a  member  of  it.  Intimately  convinced; 
of  tbe  nobleness  of  its  views,  though  from  his  station  ia' 
life  little  concerned  in  its  success,  he  grudged  neither  at*^ 
tendance  nor  expence.  Neither  ambitious  of  taking -the' 
lead,  nor  fond  of  opposition,  hejoined  in  any  measare  he 
thought  right ;  ^and  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority,  though  against  his  own  private  opinion; 
The  just  ideas  he  had  of  die  dignity  of  our  ]>rofes^ioi),  atf 
well  as  of  tbe  common  links  which  ought  to  unite  all  its* 
members,  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  coaatry,  re«' 
ligion,  or  places  of  education^  made  him  liear  impatiently 
the  shackles  laid  upon  a  great  number  of  respectable  prac^' 
titioners  $  he  wished,  fondly  wished,  to  see  these  broken  ^•. 
not  with  a  view  of  empty  honour  and  dangerous  powery 
but  as  the  only  means  of  serving  mankind  more  efTectually/ 
checking  the  progress  of  designing  men  and  illiterate  prac-^ 
titioners,  and  diffusing  through  tbe  whole  body  a  spirit  of 
emulation*  Though  by  frequent  disappointments  he  fore-^' 
saw,  as  well  as  we,  the  little  chance  of  a  speedy  redress,' 
be  nobly  persisted  in  the  attempt;  and,  had  he  lived  ti^- 
the  final  event,  would  undoubtedly,  like  Cato,  stitl  have 
preferred  the  conquered  cause  to  that  supported  by  th^" 
gods^  After  having  tried  to  retire  from  business  and  from 
London,  for  the  sake  of  bis  health,  and  having  disposed  of 
most  of  his  books  with  that  view,  be  found  it  inconsistent 
with  his  happiness  to  forsake  all  the  advantages  which  a: 
long  residence  in  the  capital,  and  the  many  cennexioni 
he  had  formed,  had  rendered  habitual  to  him.  He  there* 
fore  returned  to  his  old  house,  and  died  in  it,  after  a  short 
iHness,  April  4^  1770»  Tbe  style  of  our  friend's  cotUjfyo** 
sitions  was  sufficiently  clear  in  description^  though  in  ar- 
gument not  so  close  as  could  have  been  wished.  Full  of 
bis  ideas,  he  did  not  always  so  dispose  and  connect  tbeot. 
together  as  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  that 
conviction  which  was  in  his  own^  He  too  much  despised 
those  additional  graces  which   command  attention  when 

'  *  h  meMo9\  soeiety  mstitutH  by*  Or.  thetr  privilejgpe^:  wbere,'  it  sbould  teeiB» 
ToitbergiH,  and  other  reyprctable  phy.  tbis  eulogy  #as  intended  to  be  pr6- 
eicianiy  Uceutiatesi  in  Titidication  of     dounctd. 
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jofaied  to  teaming',  obienrttion,  and  soand  reaaomng^  Let 
Its  hope  that  bis  example  and  spirit  will  animate  all  his 
oatthfaguesj  and  that  thode  practitioners  who  are  in  the 
same  circuaistances  will  be  indaoed  to  join  their  bretbreni^ 
Are  to  find  aniongsk  them  those  great  blessings  of  life; 
freedom^  equality,  information,  and  friendship.  As  long* 
as  these  gir^at  principles  shall  subsist  in  this  society,  and  [ 
trustthey  mil  oattast  the  longest  li^er,  there  is  no  doubt 
bm  the  Members  will  meet  with  the  reward  honest  men 
are  ambhiouv  of,  the  approbation  of  their  conscience,  thar 
enteem  of  the  ttrtiloas,  the  remembrance  of  posterity."  ^ 
-  PAJRSONS  (John),  another  learned  and  amiable  phy-^ 
sieian,  th<logh  less  known  as  an  author,  the  son  of  major 
Parsons,  of  the  dmgodns,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1742. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  whence  in  1759 
he  wai  eleeted  to  a  stadentship  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Having  made  ehotoe  6f  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  pro-^ 
secuted  the  study  of  it  with  uncomtnon  assiduity, .  not  only^ 
at  05tliird,  but  also  at  London  and  Edinburgh.  But  while 
be  bestowed  much  attention  on  every  branch  of  medical 
kiiowiedgej  he  at  first  ^oWed  a  particular  predilection  for 
iHitHVal  history  and  botany,  and  in  the  latter  branch  made^ 
a  very  distinguished  figure  during'  his  stay  at  Edinburgh; 
In  1766  he  had  the  honour  of  obtaining  the  prize  medal 
given  by  Dr.  Hope  for  the  most  extensive  and  elegant 
hortoft  siccus,  and  the  same  year  took  his  degree  of  M.  A» 
Tbis^  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  distinguished 
honours.  In  lt69#  when  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  B.  he 
was  appointed  td  the  anatomy  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  was 
also  the  first  reader  in  anatomy  at  Christ  Church,  on  the 
institution  of  John  Freind  and  Matthew  Lee,  M.  D.  aod 
students  of  that  house*  lu  consequence  of  this  appoint-* 
ment,  his  attention,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  wa$ 
more  particularly  directed  to  anatomy,  and  under  his  di« 
reetion  a  very  commodious  anatomical  theatre  was  built ; 
and  for  the  instruction  of  'his  pupils  he  provided  a  set  of 
anatomioal  preparations,  which  for  neatness  and  elegance 
have  seldom  been  surpassed.  From  the  time  of  his  ap« 
pdintment  he  read  two  courses  of  anatomical  lectures  every 
y^BJt;  and  although  they  were  calculated  rather  for  the 
general  philosopher  than  the  medical  practitioner,  yet  they 
were  not  only  highfy  instructive  to  all  his  audience,  but 
afforded  incoutestable  evidence  of  his  genius  and  abilities. 

^  NiehoU'i  Bowyer. 
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lle  was  soon  after  elected  one  of  the  pbysh^iftiM  to  the  Rad** 
cliffe  infirmary,  and  in  J«nel772  proceeded  91.  D.  Urn 
kad  a  considerable  share  also  of  private  practice^  and  frooi 
bis  attention  and  saccess  bis  reputation  with  the  pubtie 
kept  pace  with  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  tbc» 
univer&ity.  In  1780  he  was  elected  the  frrst  clinical  pro^ 
fessor  on  the  foundation  instituted  in  1772  by  Geoirg<d. 
Ilenry,  earl  of  Lichfield,  late  chancellor  of  the  universicy. 
In  this  department  also.be  read  lecturies  daring  the  wint^ 
Vkonths  with  iimcb  credit  to  himself.  But  it  i«  not  impro* 
bable.  that  the  various  active  employments  in  which  be  was 
engaged,  and  which  necessarily  exposed  him  to  fatigue  and 
danger,  bad  some  share  in  overthrowidg  a  constitution  lia^ 
turally  strong.  He  was  not,  however,  cut  pff  by  any  te- 
dious or  painful  ailment,  but  died  of  a  fever  April  3,  l7Bjy 
in  the  forry*  fourth  year  of  bis  age,  and  was  buried  in  tb^ 
north  transept  of  the  cathedral,  where*  four  of  his  cbildreii 
were  buried  before  him. '  ■    •         .        - 

PARSONS  (I'H  J  UP),  an  English  divine,  and  i9iscellft«»^ 
neous  writer,  was  born  at  Dedham,  in  Essex^  in  1729.  Hisfa- 
mily  was  ancient,  isind  settled  at  Hadleigb^  in  Suffolk,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  whfere  some  of  tbeir 
descendants  '  still  reside^  He  lost  his  father  ivben-  very 
young,  and  owed  the  care  of  his  education  to  bis  matemiijl 
uncle,  the  rev.  Thomas  Smyihies,  master  df  the  gramaiar 
school  at  Laveniiam,  in  Suffolk,  with  wliom  be  eontin^isd 
till  he  went  to  Cambridge^  where  be  was  entered  of  Sidney 
Sussex  college,  and  took  bis  degrees  there  ofB;  A.  in  1752, 
and  M'-A.  in  1776.  After  be  bad  taken  .orders  be  was 
appointed  to  the  free  school  of  Oakham. in  Rutlaadsbire,- 
and  remained  there  till  1761,  when  he  was  presented  to' 
the  school  and  curacy  of  Wye  by  Daniel  earl  of  Win— 
Chelsea  and  Nottingham;  In  the  sedulous  discharge  of^thii. 
twofold  duties  of  this  preferment  he  was  engaged  upward* 
of  half  a  century,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  i^rbanity, 
diligence,  and  classical  talents,  nor  was  be  less  esteeofed^ 
in  bis  clerical  character.  He  was^  also  presented  to  (be 
rectory  of  Eastweil,  in  t767,  by  the  same  patron,  and  to 
the  small  rect^ory  of  Snave  in  1776,  by  archbishop  Corn* 
wallisr,  who  enhanced  the  valne  of  this  preferment  by  a* 
very  kind  letter,  in  which  his  grace  testified  bis  high  respectr 
lor  the  character  and  talents  of  the  new  incumbent. 

1  Life  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical   Commentaries,  vol.  X.  and  publisked  • 
paraloly  at  fidioburi^h^  1780.— CoDtiniuiioa  of  lyood'i  AniuU*  by  Qatcb. 
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»Mf.  T'arsont  was  the  author  of  several  pablications,  amotig 
^faich  were,  The  nine  first  papers  in*  tbe  second  volume  of 
the  <'  ^udent,*'  publisbed  io  1750*;  ^*  On  advertising  for 
Curates;**  a  paper  in  The  World;  <<  Tbe  inefficaoy  of 
Satire,  a  poem/'*  \7€6^  4to;  <*  Newmarket,  or  an  Essay  on 
tbe  Turf/'  1774,  2  vols.;  *<  Astronomic  Doubts,  a  pamphlet,** 
r774 ;  ^  A  volume  of  Essays,**  1775 ;  <<  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  with  the  Living^**  1782;  *<  Simplicity,**  a  poem, 
1784 ;  and  **  Monuments  and  Painted  Glass  in  upwards  of 
loo  eborcfaes,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ketit,**  i794| 
#to«  This  work,  which  is  interspersed  with  judicious  re* 
marks  and  interesting  anecdotes  by  the  compiler,  is  become 
scarce,  owii^  to  tbe  fire  in  Mr.  Nichols*f  premises,  but  ii 
highly  valuable  to  the  antiquary  and  lover  of  such  researches* 
Mr.  Parsons  also  established  a  Sunday  school  at  Wye ;  and 
recofiimended  and  contributed  much  to  their  establishment 
in  the  county  of  Kent  by  a  sermon  and  some  letters  which 
he  published  on  this  occasion.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
-were' passed  in  great  retirement;  alternately  engaged  iit 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions,  and  in  literary 
pursuits  and  correspondence,  which,  however,  were  inter<^ 
Yupted  by  the  loss  of  his  sight  about  a  year  before  his  deatb| 
and  at  the  same  time  by  a  very  painful  disorder.  He  bore 
tii^se  trials  with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation,  ft 
was  his  frequent  practice,  when  on  his  bed,  and  free  froni 
the  more  excruciating  pains  of  his  disorder,  to  compost 
moral,  lively,  and  religious  pieces^  which  he  afterwards 
dictated  to  a  faithful  amanuensis,  who  wrote  them  down* 
He  died  at  Wye,  June  12,  1812,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age. '  . 

PARSONS,  or  PERSONS  (Robert),  in  both  whwh 
Ways  he  wrote  his  name,  a  celebrated  English  Jesuit,  was 
the  #on  of  a:  blacksmith,  at  Nether  Stowey,  near  Bridge- 
Water  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1546;  and, 
appearing  to  be  a  boy  of  extraordinary  purts,  wa»  taught 
iktin  by  the  vicar  of  the  parinfa,  who  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  him  f,  and  contributed  to  his  support  at  Oxir 
ford,  where  he  was  admitted  of  fialtol  college  in  1563.     In 

.  ^  Tbif  is  not  accurate.    He  may  f  He  wai  tn(|>«cte4l  to  b«*  hit  real 

.liave  been  a  contribuior  to  the  **  Stu-  fatb(*r !  and  ir  is  «aid  that  Batiol  college 

'4ient,"  bart  could  not  have  written  either  had  a  cenificate  that  he  was  a  bastard. 

Xhf!  mmejirttf  or  the  Jirti  nine  papers  of  Fouiis's  Life  of  Parsons,  m  bis  <*His^ 

1^  second  Tolume.  tory  of  Romi»h  Treasons." 

.  «  Gent.  Mag.  toI.  LXXXIL 
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the  imiversity  he  bec«im  s6  remiurWblit,  ti  «n  nctfte  4is« 
puiant  ii>  scholasUG  ei^ereises)  then  mocb  in  TQg»e»  tlMili^ 
ti«vii>g  tpfcen  his  first  degree  ifi  arts  in  1568»  he  wa»  tJbe 
lame  year  made  probationer  fellow  of  fats  college^  He 
|K>on  afuer  became  the  most  famous  tutor  in  the  society^ 
and  when  he  entered  into  orders,  was  made  socipi  saeerdos^ 
«r  chaplain  felldw.  In  1.572  he  proceeded  M.  A,  wa$  bur*- 
9ar4hat>ear,  and  the  ne^t  dean  pf  the  college;  butitU 
Vaid  that  being  cbarg^ed  by  the  society  with  kiGoniinency^ 
>Dd  embeesUng  the  college-money,  to  avoid. the  abaise  of 
a  format  expulfdon,  be  was  permitted,  put  of  respect  t^ 
bis  leahiing,  to  resign,  which  be  did  in  Feb.  1^74^  obt 
lainifig  leave  to  keep  bis  chamber  and  pupils  as  long  as  b« 
pleased,  and  to  have  his  cooHmons  also  till  the  ensuing 
JEaster.  These  last  circumstances  have  induced  sooie  wl*iters 
|o  think  that  it  was  merely  a  change  of  rbligious  prmeipies 
ivhich  occasioned  his  resignation<. 

He  bad  till  this  time  openly  professed  himself  aprotestt 
nnt,  and  was  very  zealous  in  introducing  books  of  that  rer^ 
ligion  into  the  college  library  :  but  soon  after  bis  resigna^ 
tian,  he  quitted  Oxford  for  London,  and  went  tfaence| 
^une  1374,  to  Louvain  :  where,  meeting  with  fetber  WiU 
)i«m  Good,  his  countryman,  a  Jesuit,  he  spent  a  week  in 
the  spiritual  exercises  at  the  college  of  that  order,  and 
began  to  entertain  an  affection  for  it.  He  proceeded^ 
however,  to  Padua,  in  consequence  of  a  determination  be 
bad  formed  before  he  left  England,  which  was  to  study 
physic  as  a  profession  ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  at  Padua^ 
beforls  the  unsettled  state  ,of  his  mind  and  fortune  excited 
in  him  a  curiosity  to  visit  Rome,  where  meeting  with  some 
£nglish  Jesuits,  he  gav^  up  all  thoughts  of  the  medical 
profession  foir  that  of  the  church.  He  now  went  back  to 
Padda,  settled  bis  ailairs  there,  and  at  Romte  in  May  1575^ 
Was  chosen  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesusi,  and  admitted 
into  the  English  college. 

He  was  indeed  in  all  respects  quaUfied  to  make  a'figune 
in  this  society,  being,  according  to  damden,  fierce,  tiir>» 
bolent,  and  bold ;  and  he  soon  answered  every  expectation 
his  new  friends  could  entertain.  Having  completed  the 
eoarse  of  his  studies,  he  becanne  one  of  the  principal  pe^ 
nitentiaries ;  and  was  in  such  credit  with  the  pope  id  1S7^» 
that  he  obtained  a  gratit  fronii  his  holiness  to  change  ati 
hospital  at  Rome,  founded  in  queen  Mary's  titne,  into  4 
college  or  seminary  for  the  English^  by  the  name  of  <*  CoW 
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tegium  de  urb^*  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trihttj  and  St. 
Thomaa  (k  Becket),  where  the  students  were  obliged  to 
take  the  following  oath:  ^*  I.  N.  N.  consideriag  with  ho«r 
great  benefits  God  hath  blessed  me,  ^c.  do  promise,  by 
Grod's  assistance,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  as  soon  as  I 
ihall  be  fit,  and  to  return  to  England  to  convert  my  coun- 
trymen there,  whenever  it  shall  please  the  superior  of  this 
house  to  command  me.*'  He  had  no  sooner  seen  this  ooU 
lege  e8tab4isbed,  and  bis  friend  father  Allen  chosen,  by 
his  recommendation,  rector  of  it,  than  he  wsas  a^ppcunted' 
to  go  as  superior  missionary  to  England,  in  order  to  pro«> 
mote  the  Romish  religion  in  that  kingdom,  being  tlie  firsk 
ever  appointed  on  such  a  business.  Edmund  Catnpian  wai 
joined  with  hi«i,  and  other  assistants,  in  this  arduous  pro« 
vince ;  and  they  managed  matters  so  artfully,  that,  not% 
withstanding  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Rome,  and 
the  whole  route  of  their  journey,  and  even  their  portrait 
had  been  sent  to  England  before  them,  yet  they  found 
means  by  disguise  to  escape  the  strictest  search  that  vftaA 
nade,  and  arrived  safe  in  London* 

Here  they  hired  a  large  house,  in  the  name  6f  lord 
V^t^^  J  ^^f  meeting  the  heads  of  their  party,  communis 
cated  to  them  a  faculty  they  brought  from  the  popej  Gre^ 
gory  XIIL  dispensing  with  the  Romanists  for  obeying 
que^  Elizabeth  ;  notwithstanding  the  bull  which  had  been 
published  by  bis  predecessor  Pius  V.  absolving  tbe  ^ueen^i 
aubjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  pronouncing  an 
anathema  against,  all  that  should  obey  her.  They  then 
dispersed  thpeoiseives  itDto  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
the  iiiid4aiid  oountnes  beiA/g  ohosen  by  Parsons,  that  be 
might  be  Yiesir  enough  te  London,  to  be  ready  upon  atl 
emergcAi«ies»  Canxpian  went  into  the  North,  where  they 
bad  tbe  least  suecess.  Tbe  Jiarv«st  was  greatest  in  Wales. 
Favsons  travelled  about  tbe  coumtry  to  gentlemen's  houses, 
disguised  either  in  the  habit  of  a  soldier,  a  ge^Ieman,  a 
nviwfster,  or  an  apparitoT ;  and  appUed  himsd^*  to  the  work 
wiiik  so  cnudi 'dihgence,  that,  by  tlte^  help  of  bis  associate^ 
be  entirely  psit  an  end  to  the  custdm,  that  had  till  then 
pievasled  among  ihe  papists,  -of  frequenting  the  protesunt 
cborcbiss,  and  joining  <iu  the  service.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  made  by  a  more  moderate  class  of 
papist^  who  denied  the  pope's  deposing  power^  and  some 
of'Wboni  even  t6okthe  oath  of  fallegiaoice,  yet,  if  we  may 
believe  hkrtself,  be  bad  pawd  the  way  for  a  general  insurer 
rection  before  Christmas, 
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But  all  bis  desperate  designs  were  defeated  by  the  Vigii 
lance  of  lord  fiurleigb ;  and  Campiao  being  discovered, 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  executed.  Parsons,,  who  was 
then  in  Kent,  fonnd  it  necessary  to  revisit  the  continent^ 
and  went  to  Kouen  in  Nornandy.  He  had  contrived  pri* 
vately  to  print  several  books  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause, 
vvhjle  he  was  in  England  :  and  now  being  more  at  ease,  be 
con»posed  others,  which  he  likewise  procured  to  be  dis- 
persed very:  liberally.  In  1583,  he  returned,  to  Rome, 
being  succeeded  in  his  office  of  superior  to  the  English 
mission  by  a  person  named  Hey  ward.  The  management 
of  that  nmsibn,  however,  was  left  to  him  by  AquayiwBi,  tbfi 
general  of  the  order ;  and  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  it 
in  1592.  In  the  interim,  having  procured  fop  the  Engfiah 
seiiiinary  before  mentioned,  at  Rome,  a  power  of  choosing 
an  fjnglish  rector  in  1586,  be  was  himself  elected  into 
that  office  the  following  year.  ' 

Wbm  Spain  bad  prepared  her  ^Mn vincible  armada'*. to 

invade  England,  Parsons  was  dispatched  thither^:^  tb' avail 

himself  of  the  present  temper  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  aad 

reconcile  him  a  little  to  the  order  of.  the  Jesuits,  whose 

euornaities  b^^d  nearly  brought  them  under  the  censure  of 

the  inquisition.     Parsons  found  means  not  only  to  elude  tbe» 

severity  of  that  tribunal,  but  obtained  of  the  king,  that 

bis  majesty  should  ap|)oint  one  of  the  judges,  and  hi|fiself> 

another,  for  this  inquii^ition;  and  then  ^undertook  the  prin-( 

cipal  business  of  the  voyage.     While  he  was.  iu  England,^ 

be  had  laboured  to  promote  the  popish  recusancy,  and  toi 

bring  the  English  papists  under  the  government  of  the; 

Jesuits..    In  the  same  spirit^  after  he  was  obliged  to  quit: 

this  country,  he  employed  all  his  arts  and  interest  for  the 

erection  of  seminaries  to  supply  England  from  time  to  time- 

with  priests  to  keep  up  that  ;recttsancy,  and  to  prepare  the: 

papists  tb'ere.  to  join  with  any  invasion  which  those  abroad: 

should  procure*  /  > 

Thus,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Gee  remarks  in  hifl«introdue«4 

tion  to  the  Jesuit's  memorial.  Parsons  treated  with.-  shtr 

duke  of  Guise  to  erect  a  seminary:  for  such  a  'purpdae  in^ 

Kormandy ;  and  he  now  prevailed  with  Philip  II.  to  ex** 

tend  these  foundations  in  Spain:  so  that  in  a  short  time* 

they,  could  boast  not  only,  of  their  seminaries  at  Rome  and  ^ 

Rbeims,  but  of  those  at  Valladolid,  Sei^ille,  and  St..  Lucar<- 

in  Spain,  at. Lisbon  in  Portugal,  and  at  Dooay  and  St») 

Omers  in  Flanderf»    Xn  all  these,  tbeur  youth  wem  edtt«-  • 


.  t 
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^led  witb  the  strongest  prejadices  agninst' their  cbuntrjr^ 
and  their  minds  formed  to  all  the  purposes  that  Pariionft 
had  in  his  head.  AmOf>g  other  favourite  objects,  he  obliged 
them  to  subscribe  to  the  right  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  defended  this  position  in  hi$ 
'*  Conference*  about  the  next>  succession  to  that  cruwii,'' 
which  went  so  far  as  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of  depos^ing 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  secular  priests  likewise  inform  us^ 
that^  after  the  defeat  of  his  designs  to  dethrone  that  queen^ 
while  he  stayed  m  England,  he  consulted  with  the  duke  of 
Guise  in  France  upon  the.  same  subject ;  and  enileavoured 
ta  make  a  list  of  catholics,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
duJse,  were  to,  change  the  state  of  England,  upon  preten(;e 
0f  supporting  the  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

.After  the  defeat  of  the  armada  in  i5i>S,  he  used  every 
Oieans  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  Spanish  monarch  to  a 
second  invasion;  and  when  he  failed  in  this,  he  endea- 
voured to  raise  a  rebellion  in  England,  urging  the  earl  of 
Derby  to  appear  at  the  head  of  it,  wlio  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned,  at  his  instigation,  for  refusing  to  acquiesce.  Nor 
did  he  stop  here.  We  find  sir  Kalph  Win  wood  informing 
secretary  Cecil  from  Paris,  in  1602,  of  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  queen  that  year*  by  another  English  Je&uit,- 
at  the  instigation  of  father  Parsons;  and  when,  all  these 
plans  proved  abortive,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  sue-* 
cession  of  king  James  by  several  means.;  one  of  which  was,' 
exciting  the  peopleao  set;up  a  democratic  form  oH  govern-, 
ment,  for  which  he>  had  furnished  them  with  principles  in 
fevetal  of  his  books.  Another  was,  to  persuade  the  pope 
to  .make*  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  Parma  kii>g  of  EngUiid, 
by  joining  with  the  lady  Arabella,  and  marrying  her  to  tha 
dluke*s  brother,  cardinal  Farnese*  Cardinal  d'Ossat  gives 
the  king  of  Fran<;e  a  large  account  of  both  these  projects  ia. 
one  of  bis  letters;  and  in  another  mentions  a  third  concriv-. 
ance  which  Parsohs  had  communicated  to  him,  and  whose 
object  was,  that  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  should  first  appoint  by  common  coni^nt  a  successor 
for  England,  who  should  be  a.  catholic;  and  then  should 
form  an  armed  confederacy  to  establish  him  on  the  throne. 

The  death  of  his  friend  cardinal  Allen,  however,:  in.  1.594^, 
diverted  bis  attention  for  a  while  from  these  weighty  public 
affairs,  to  the  objects  of  his  private  ainbition.  As.itwa# 
e|»ie6y  by  bis  interest,  that  the  cardinal  imi  obtained  the 
pttrpta.(aee.  Am^.  or  Ai«lem,  William),   he  conceived^ 
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great  hopes  of'  siicoeeding  bmi  in  it  The  dignity  wm 
worth  bis  utmost  endeayours^  and  b^  spared  lio  pains  to 
compass  it.  Among  other  efforts  he  employed  some  Je- 
(Suits  to  obtain  in  Flanders  a  petiiioB  to  the  king  of  Spsiiin^ 
in  his  favour,  subscribed  by  great  numbers  of  the  lowest 
Df  the  people,  as  well  as  tho^  of  superior  rauk.  He  ap'^ 
plied  also  to  that  monarch  by  Joho  P-iragueS;  one  of  bis 
prime  ooti&deats,  but  received  no  answer ;  and  then  weqt 
bimsetf  to  Rome  in  1S96,  under  preteyiee  of  settling :$Qcae 
disputes,  that  bad  arisen  in  the  English  college  there  diir^ 
ing  bis  absence.  He  bad  the^year  before  been  cooxpU*- 
mented,  in  a  letter  from  some  of  tbe  principal  per^cins  o£ 
his  order  there,  on  the  assured  prospect  of  success ;  aad 
upon  his  arrivail  was  visited,  among  others  of  the  higpheal 
rank,  by  cardinal  Bellarmin,  who  encouraged  him  to  wait 
upon  the  pope.  At  this  intervkw  he  eatertained  the  pon^ 
liff  with  an  artfiil  account  of  the  reports  thtat  f«eine  spread 
iRH  oiver  Flanders,  and  evea  at  Rome,  of  bis  hoUaess's  de^ 
sign  to  cot^r  the  purple  upon  him^  and  that  the  king  of 
Spain  had  written  to'h.is  holiness  upon  the  ciccasionl  Father 
More,  who  furnishes  thi^e  particulars,  lells  us  further^ 
that  Parsons  made  a  modest  speedb,  as  usual  on  -such  :oo« 
casioDs,  intimating  that  he  feared  he  was  unworthy  of  se 
high  an  honour :  but  he  was  mnoh  mortified  when  the 
pope,  Clement  VIII.  wbo  was  mote  in  the  secret  than  he 
supposed,  assured  him^  thaft  be  had  heard  toothing  from  dke 
Spaniards  upon  any  such  subject;  that  idle  reports  were  not 
to  be  minded  ;  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied  w^ith  his  aer*^ 
vices,  and  exhorted  him  to  continue  in  the  same  cottraet 
The  truth  appeared  to  be,  that  the  pope  baviag  received 
many  complaints  of  him  from  the  secular  clergy,  instead  of 
bringing  him  into  the  saCcred . college,  had  some  thoughts 
ef  stripping  him  of  the  posts  he  already  possessed.  Dts^ 
appointed  in  this  attempt,  and  threatened  with  soch  dis^ 
grace,  Parsons  withdrew  on  pretence  of  health. to  NAples^ 
ai|d  did  not  return  to  .Rome  till  after  the  death- of  Olemeat 
in  1606. 

.  But  this  check  did  not  hind^er  him  from  exercising  bis 
jurisdiction  over  the  Romsanists  in  £ngland,  as  prefect  of 
the  English  misi^on ;  and,  after  his  return  to  RouftSy  W<a 
find  him  removmg  the  arch-presbyter  of  England^  Blak«* 
well,  for  taking  the  oath  ^  supieoiacy  to  James  L  He 
likewise  obtained  a  brief  from  Paul  V.  to  deprive  all  su^ch 
priests  as  should  take  that  oath ;  and  thus  continswd  aealout 
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ia  the  discharge  of  thiB  office  lo  tbe  last  Father  More 
has.  given  copies  of  three  letters,  one  to  tbe  mission  ia 
England,  another  to  the  rector  of  &t,  Omer's,  and  the 
diird  to  tbe  arch<-presbyter  Berkit,  successor  to  Blakwell ; 
all  dictated  by  him,  while  he  Jay  past  recovery  in  the 
opinioii  of  bis  physicians.  The  last  was  Bhisbed  the.  13th 
of  Apvil ;  and  the  ferer^  ^^hich  bad  seized  him  on  the  lOtb^ 
pot  a  period  to  his  life  on  tbe  Idth,  1£1'0..  Pope  PauJ,  as 
soon  as  he  -  heard  of  his  iUriess,  indulged  him  .in  all  the 
oeremonies  usuaily  granted,  to  cardinals  at  the  point  of 
deaths  His  body  was  afterwards  embalmed  and  iaterred^ 
pursuant  to  his  owa  request,  in  the  chapel,  of  his  college 
at  Rome^  close  to  that  of .  cardinal.  AHen.  A  monument 
was- soon  after  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription; 
a  ec^»y>  of  which  may  he  seen  in  Ribadineh'a's  fiibl.  8oc. 
Jas.  under  the  letter  P^ 

The  character  of  father  Parsons  was  variously  repref 
tented  by  protestants  and  catholics,  but  even  the  latteir 
are  not  agreed.  'More  recent  wjriters  saon'  little  disposed 
to  elevate  it,  although  belonging  to  the  same  communion. 
Berrington,  who  has  drawn  a  very  impartial  character^ 
begins  with  asiserting  that  '^  intrigue,  device,  stratagem, 
and  all  the  crooked  policy  of  the  Machiavelian  school,''  are 
associated  with  tbe  sound  of  his  name.  Dodd,  the  getie^al 
bif^rapher  of  the  popish  writers,  is  not  without  a  oonsider-r 
able  degree  of  impartiality  in  characterizing  Parsohs,:hut 
yet  apfi^ears^  more  zealous  to  defend  him  than  strict  impar-' 
tiality  admits.  Parsons,  however,  was  certainly  a  man  of 
talents,  and  beyond  comparisoa  tb^  best  writer  of  his  party. 

His  works  are,  1.  **  A  brief  Discourse,  containing  the 
Reasons  why  Catholics  refuse  to  go  to  Church,"  with  a  De- 
dication to  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Jbba  ^Howlet,  dated  Dec.  t5,  .1580.  2.  ^^  Reasons  for 
his  coming  into  the  Mission  of  England,  &c."  by  some 
ascribed  to  Campian.  3,  "  A  brief  Censure  upon  two 
Books,  written  against  the  Reasons  aiyd  Proofs."  4.  "  A 
Discovery,  of  John  Nichols,  misreported  a  Jesuit;"  all 
written  and  printed  wbil^  tbe  author  wasjn  England.  5. 
**  A  Defence  of  the  Censure  given  upon  his  two  Books, 
&c/'  15&3,  ^.  **  De  persecutione  Anglicana  epistola,'* 
Rome  and  Ingolstadt,  1582.  7.  "  A  Christian  Directory," 
1583.  8.  "A  Second  Part  of  a  Christian  Directory,  &c.** 
i591.  l^bese  two  parts  being  printed  erroneously  at  Lon- 
don.  Parsons  published  an  edition  of  them  under  this  title: 
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A  Christian  Directory^  guiding  men '  to  their  Salvatbiri; 
&c.  with  many  corrections  and  additions  by  the  Author 
himself."    This  book  is  really  an  excellent  one,  and  waaf 
afterwards  put  into  modern  English  by  Dr.  Stanhope,  deait 
of  Canterbury ;  in  which  form  it  has  gone  through  eight  or 
ten  editions.     9.  '<  Responsio  ad  Eliz.  Begin 8&  edktum 
contra  Catbolicos/'  Rom»,  1593,  under  the  name  of  And. 
Pbilopater.     10.  ^' A  Conference  about  the  next  Succes- 
sion  to  the  Crown   of  England,   &c." .  1594,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Doleman.     This  piece  was  the  production 
of  cardinal  Allen,  Inglefield,  and  others,  who  furnished 
the  materials,  which  Parsons,  who  had  a  happy  talent  thi» 
way,  put  into  a  proper  method.     Parsons's  style  is  among 
the  best  of  the  Elizabethan  period*.     II.  *^  A  temperate 
Wardword  to  the  turbulent  and  seditious  Watchword  of  sir 
Fr.  Hastings,  knight,^'  &c.   1599,  under  the  same  name*. 
12.  ^^  A  Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  a  Master  of  Arts  at 
Cambridge,  &c.*'  published  in  1583.    This  piece  was  com* 
jDcionly  called  '<  Father  Parsons^s  Green  Coat,"  being  sent, 
from  abroad  with  the  binding  and  leaves  in ,  that  livery, 
but  there  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  w.as  his  (see 
Ath.  Ox.  vol.  IL  new  edit,  note,  p.  74).     13.  "  Apologe- 
tical  Epistle  to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,. 
&c."  1601.     14.  "  Brief  Apology,  or  Defence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  erected  by  pope  Clement 
VIIL  &c.'*  St.  Omers,   1601.     15.  "A  Manifestation   of 
the  Folly  and  bad  Spirit  of  secular  Priests,'*  1 602.     16."  A 
Decachordon  often  Quodlibetical  Questions,"  16D2.     17j 
^  De  Peregrinatione."     18.  "An  Answer  to  O.  E.  whether 
Papists  or  Protestants  be  true  Catholics,".  1603.     19.  "A 
Treatise  of  the  three  Conversions  of  Paganism  to  the 
Christian  Religion,"  published  (as  are  also  the  two  folkiw-« 
ing)  under  the  name  of  N.  D.  (Nicholas  Doleman),  in  3 


*  The  intention  of  ibis  book  was  to 
•upgprt  the- title  df  the  Infanta  against 
that  of  king  James,  after  the  death  of 
^ueen' Elizabeth,  and  to  prove  that 
there  are  belter  titles  than  lineal  de- 
scent It  is  ^remarkable  that  this  wea- 
pon', which  was  obliquely  aimed  at 
Elizabeth,  should  afterwards  be  em- 
ployed against  Charles  I.  Ibbotson's 
pamphlet  concerning  the  power  of  par* 
liaments,  &c.  which  was  published  pre- 
paratory to  the  destruction  of  that 
prince,  was  no  more  than  ^  republica- 
lioo  of  X^leinaa  (or  Panons),  with 


Tery  few  alterations.  Bradshaw's  lonf 
speech  at  the  king's  cbndemnatioDp 
and  a  considerable  pari  of  AfiltODTs 
*'  Defensio  pro  Populo  Angl."  are 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  same  per- 
formance ;  and  it  was  even  reprinted 
in  1681,  when  the  parliament  were  de- 
bating the  subject  of  the  ezctosioa  oC 
the  duke  of  York;  but  in  1683  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxfonl  ordered  it  to  h% 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 
Podd  labours  hard  to  prove  that  Par- 
tout  wat  not  the  author  of  iu 
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Tbis.  1 2mo, ,  1 603,  1 604.  20.  "  A  Relation  of  a  Trial  made, 
before  the  king  of  France  in  1600,  between  the  bishop. of 
Evreux  an4  the  lord  Plessis  Mornay>"  1604.  21.  "  A,D6- 
fence  of  the  preciedent  Relation,  &c."  22.  "  A  Review 
of  ten  public  Disputations,  &c.  concerning  the  Sacrifices 
and  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,"  leo*.  23.  **  The  Forerun- 
nerof  Bell's  Downfall  of  Popery,"  1605.  24.  "  An  An- 
8wei""to  the  fifth*  Part  of  the  Reports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
&c."  1606,  4to,  published  under  the  name  of  a  Catholic; 
Divine.  25.^^  De  sacris  alienis  ndn  adeundis;  questipnes 
duae,"  1607.  26.  "  A  Treatise  tending  to  Mitigation  to-^ 
,  wards  Catholic  subjects  in  England,  against  Thoinas  Mor- 

ton (afterwards  bishop  of  Durham),"  1607.  27.  ."  The 
Judgment  of  a  Cathplic  Gentleman  concerning  king  James's 
Apology,  &c."  1608.  28.  *'  Sober  Reckoning  witli  Thomaa 
Morton,"  1609.  29.  "  A  Discussion  of  Mr.  Barlow's 
Answer,  to  the  Judgment  of  a  Catholic  Englishman  con-' 
ceiaii^g  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,"  1612.  This  book  being 
left  not  quite  finished  at  the  author's  death,  was  afterwards 
completed  and  published  by  Thomas  Fitzherbert.  .The 
following  are  also  posthumous  pieces :  30.  ^^  The  Liturgy^ 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass,"  1620.  31.  "A  Memorial 
for.  Reformation,  &c.  ;"  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
"The  High  Court  and  Council  of  the  Reformation,", 
finished  after  twenty  years'  labour  in  1596,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  after  Parsons's  death ;  and  republished  from  a 
copy  presented  to  James  JI.  with  an  introduction  and  some 
animadversions  by  Edward  Gee,  under  the  title  of,  "  The 
Jesuits  Memorial  for .  the  intended  Reformatiou  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  their  first  Popish  Prince,"  1690, 
8vo.  -32.  There  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  "  A  Declaration 
of  the  true  Causes  of  the  great  Troubles  pre-supposed  to 
be  intended  against  the  Realm  of  England,  &c..  Seen 
and  'allowed,  anno  1581."  33.  Parsons  also  translated 
from  the  English  into  Spanish,  "A  Relation  of  certain 
Martyrs  in  England^"  printed  at  Madrid  1590,  8vo.  Seve- 
ral of  bis  MSS.  are  preserved  in  Baliol  college  library,  pac 
ticulariy  a  curious  one  entitled  ^*  Epitome  controversiarum 
hfujus  temporis." '  « 

PARUTA   (Paul),   a  noble  Venetian,  born   in    1540, 
was   made  historiographer  of  the  republic  in  1579,  and 

*  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  L  new  edit. — Biog.  Brit.  art.  Parsons.— Dodd's  Ch.  Hist.— 
Berrin^on**  Panzani,  Introduciion,  p.  24. — Gent.  Mag.  LXIV.-  where  is  a  fine 
p#rtrait  of  Parsons. 
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afterwards  was  employed  in  seTeral  embas6ieS|  was  made 
governor  of  Bvescia^  and  finally  elected  a  procurator  of 
St  Mark.  Sucb  was  bis  character  for  wisdom,  integrity^ 
and  seal  for  the  public  welfare^  that  be  was  called  the 
Cato  of  Venice.  He  died  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  58.  He 
cultivated  the  sciences  and  general  literature,  and  was  tha 
author  of  several  works  of  merit.  Aniong  these  ai^ : 
*f  Delia  Perfczione  della  vita  Politica  ;'*  "  Discorsi  PoU^ 
tici/^  published  by  his  sons  in  1599 ;  "  A  History  of  Ve- 
nice, from  1513  to  1551,  with  the  Addition  of  an  Account 
of  the  War  of  Cyprus  :*'  written  ^Iso.in  Italian,  but  he  had 
begun  to  write  it  in  Latin,  in.  imitatioa  of  the  style  of 
Salhist,  and  had  finished  four  books  in  that  language.  A 
ftew  edition  of  this  hislory  was.  givea  by  Apostolo  Zeno  in 
1T03.* 

i  PARUTA  (Philip)^  a  learned  antiquary,  wasaqobleof 
Palermo,  and  secretary  to  the  senate  of  that  city,  where 
1^  died  in  1629.  He  was  author  of  several  works,  hu.t  is 
principally  known  by  bis  ^^  Sticilia  descritta  con  Medaglie,'* 
Palermo,  1612,  fol.  This  work  was  afterwards  enkrged 
by  Leonardo  Agostini,  and  printed  at  Ron^e  in  1649,  and 
at  Lyons  in  1697.  Havercan^  published  a  Latin  edition 
of  it  in  three  volumes  folio,  1723,.  whicli  makes  part  of  the 
Italian  Antiquities  of  GrsBvius  and  Burmau.  * 
.  PAS.     See  FEUQUIERJES. 

'  PASCAL  (Blaisk),  a  French  ntatbematician  and  pbilo-* 
aopher,  dl^nd  one  of  the  gveatest  geniuses  and  best  writers 
that  country  has  produced^  was  born  at  Clermont  in  Aa« 
vergne,  June  19,  1623.  Hia  father,  Stephen  Pascal,  was 
president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  his  province,  and  was 
also  a  very  learned  man,  an  able  naatheniatician,  and  n 
firiend  of  Des  Cartes.  Having  an  extraordinary  tendeniiesa 
for  this  child,  his  only  son,  he  quitted  bis  office  and 
settled  at  Paris  in  1631,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  leisure 
|o  attend  to  his  son's  education,  of  whicb  he  wa&  the  sole 
superintendant,  yoiing  Pascal  never  having  had  any  other 
R>aster.  From  his  infancy  Blaise  gave  proofs  of  a  very 
ea;:traordinary  capacity.  He  was  extremely  inquisitive ; 
desiring  to  know -the  reason  of  every  thing;  and  when 
s<ood  reasons  were  not  given  him,  he  would  seek  for  better; 
nor  would  he  ever  yield  his  assent  but  upon  such  as  'ap-^ 
peared  to  him  well  grounded.     What  is  told  of  his  manner 

V  Chaufepie.-:-Nic€roil,  toI,  Xf.        »  Lanidi  Hist.  I,it;  d»lta)ie.-^ict 'BtUt, 
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of  leaming  tHe  imithettattcs,  as  well  as  the  prdgress  he 
qaickiy  made  in  ihat  BcieTict^,  neems  almost  iniractilout. 
His  fiohery  per4:eiving  in  him  an  extraordinary  inclinatvM 
to  reasoning,  w«ts  afraid  lest  the  knoiwledge  of  tK^  matlie* 
iBfttics  inigl)t  hindet*  his  learning  the  languages,  6o  neces^ 
sary  a«  a  foutidation  to  all  sound  learning.  Me  therefore 
kept  hltfi  as  Much  as  he  could  fw&i  all  notions  of  geom^try^ 
locked  up  alt  his  books  of  that  kind,  and  refrained  evekl 
ftom  spealtifig  of  it  in  bis  presenos.  He  eould  not  hewx 
erer  pmvent  his  son  from  musing  on  that  science ;  and 
Okie  day  in  particxilar  he  surprised  him  at  work  with  ehar^ 
eoal  apon  hts  isfaamher  floor,  and  iti  the  midst  of  figures. 
The  father  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  t  *'  I  am  search^ 
ing/*  says  t^ascal,  ^'fer  such  a  thing ;^*  which  was  just  the 
same  as  the  3!3d  pinposition  of  the  1  ^  book  of  Euclid.  II6 
asked  him  then  how  he  came  to  think  of  this :  ^  It  was/' 
aays  Blaise,  *^  because  I  found  Out  such  another  thing  ;^*  and 
to,  going  backwsird,  and  usii^g  the  tiames  of  bar  aud  round, 
he  came  at  ietigth  to  the  definitions  and  axioms  ht  had 
fomied  to  himself.  Of  this  singular  progress  we  are 
assured  by  his  silster,  mcudame  Perier,  and  several  other 
pursons,  the  credit  of  whusd  testimony  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned. 

From  this  time  he  had  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  ^nius 
iu  mathematical  pursuits.  He  understood  £ucl)d*s  Ele* 
Inents  as  soon  as  he  cast  his  eytSs  upon  them.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  which 
wasaccouuted  a  gt^at  effort  of  genius;  so  much  so,  that 
Des  .Caftes,  who  hsd  been  in  Holkind  a  long  time,  upon 
feaditig  it,  fiincied  that  M.  Pascal  ikke  father  was  tbe  reiA 
author  of  it.  At  nineteen  he  contnved  an  admimble  arith* 
tneijcd  machitie,  which  'woilld  ha^e  done  credit  as  an  in« 
retitton  to  any  man  Tei*i^ed  in  science,  u.ud  much  more  to 
sttch  a  youth. 

About  this  tim^  his  health  l>ecume  so  impaired,  that  be 
W41S  obliged  to  suspend  his  labours  for  the'  spaee  of  four 
^ars.  After  riiie,  having  seeu  TV>rricelli*s  eitperiment  re*' 
sy^^ctiug  a  Tacuum  and  the  weight  of  the  air,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  these  objects,  and  undertook  several 
new  experiments,  one  of  w'hieh  was  as  follows :  having 
ptd^ided  a  glass  tube,  46  feet  in  length,  open  at  one  end^ 
a*id  hermetically  sealed  at  the  cHher,  be  filled  it  with  red 
wiffe,  that  be  might  distinguish  the  liquor  from  the  tube, 
Md  stopped  up  the  orifice  j  then  having  inverted  it,  and 
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placed  it  in  a  .vertical  position,  with  the  lower  end.  im- 
inersed  into  a  vessel  of  water  one  fpot  deep,  he  opened  the 
lower  end,  and  the  wine  descended  to  the  distance  of 
about  32  feet  from' the  surface  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable vacuum  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  He  neiet 
inclined  the  tube  gradually,  till  the  upper  end  becanie 
only  of  32  feet  perpendicular  height  above  the  bottom,  and 
he  observed  the  liquor  proportionally  ascend,  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tube.  He  made  also  a  great  many  experiments 
with  siphons,  syringes,  bellows,  and  all  kinds  of  tubes, 
xnaking  use  of  different  liquors,  »uch  as  quicksilver,  water, 
wine,  oil,  4^c.;  and  having  published  them  in  1647,  he 
dispersed  his  work  through  all  countries. 

All  these.  eKperiments,  however,  only  ascertained  effects, 
wifhout  demonstrating  the  causes.  Pascal  knew  that  Tor* 
ricelli  conjectured  that  those  phenomena  which  :he  had 
observed  were  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  air,  though 
they  bad  formerly  been  attributed  to  Nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum :  but  if  Torricelli's  theory  were  true,  he  re^- 
soned  that  the  liquor  in  the  barometer  tube  ought  to  stand 
higher  at  the  bottom  of  ^  hill,  than  at  the  top  of  ,it.,  An 
order  therefore  to  discover  the  truth  of  this  theory,  he 
inade  an  experiment  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  mountain 
in  Auvefgne,  called  U  Pui/ de  Dome,  the  result  of  which 
gave  him  reason  to  conclude  that  the  air  was  indeed  heavy. 
Of  this  experiment  he  published  an  account,  and  sent 
copies  of  it  to  most  of  the  learned  men  in  Europe.  He 
also  renewed  it  at  the  top  and  bottom  .of  several  high 
towers,  as  those  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  St.  Jaques  de  la 
Boucherie,  &c.;  and  always  remarked  rthe  same  differenoe 
in  the  weight  of  the  air,  at  different  elevations.  This  fully 
convinced  him  of  the  general  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  from  this  discovery  he  drew  many  useful  and  iotporr 
tant  inferences.  He  composed  also  a  large  treatise,  in 
which  he  fully  explained  this  subject,  and  replied  to  .all 
the  objections  that  bad  been  started  against  it.  As  he 
jiifterwards  thought  this  work  rather  too  prolix,  and  being 
fond  of  brevity  and  precision,  be  divided  it  into  two  smali 
treatises,  one  of  which  be  entitled  **  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Equilibrium  of  Fluids;'*  and  the  other,  ^*  An  Essay  on  the 
Weight  of  the  Atmosphere.*'  These  labours,  procured 
Pascal  so  much  reputation,  that  the  greatest  mathemnti-r 
cians  and  philosophers  of  the  age  proposed  various  qu^-* 
tiops  (o  himi  and  consulted  hioi  respecting  such  diiiicuitieA 
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tas  (hey  could  not  resolve*  Upon  one  of  these  occasion^ 
he  disoovered  the  solution  of  a  problem' proposed  by  Mer« 
senoe,  which  had  baffled  the  penetration  of  all  that  had 
attempted  it.  This  problem  was  to  determine  the  curve 
.described  in  the  air  by  the  nail  of  a  coach-wbeel^  while 
the  nsachine  is  in  motion ;  which  curve  was  thence  called 
a  rouUette^  but  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  cy* 
doid.  Pascal  offered  a  reward  of  40  pistoles  to  any  one 
who  should  give  ^  satisfactory  answer  to  it.  No  person 
having  succeeded^  he  fuiblished  bis  own  at  Paris;  but,  as 
he  .began  now  to  be  disgusted  with  the  sciences,  be  would 
.not  set  his  real  name  to  it,  but  sent  it  abroad  under  that 
«f  A*  d'Ettonville.  This  was-the  last  work  which  he  pub* 
lished  in  the  mathematics;  his  infirmities,  from  a  delicate 
4^onstitution,  though  still  young,  now  increasipg  so  much, 
.that  he  was  under  the  necesisity  of  renouncing  severestudy, 
And  of  living  so  recluse,  that  be  scarcely  admitted  any 
person  to  se^  him.  Another  subject  on  which  P^c^l  wrote 
very  ingeniously,  and  in  which  he  has  been  spoken  of  aa 
jan  invientor,  was  what  has  been  called  his  Aritbinaticai 
Triangle,  being  a  set  of  figurate  numbers  disposed  in  that 
jform.  But  such  a  table  of  numbers,  and  many  properties 
of  tbem,  had  been  treated  of.  more  than  a  century  before, 
Jby.  Cardan,  Stifelius,  and  other  arithmetical  writers. 

After  having  thus  laboured  abundantly  ip  mathemadcal 
and  philosophical  disquisitions,  he  forsook  those  studies 
and  ail  human  learning  at  once^  to  devote  himself  to  acts 
of  devotion  and  penance^  He  was  not  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  when  the  reading  some  pious  books  had  put  him 
lipon  taking  this  resolution;  and  he  became  as  great  a  de^- 
Totee  as  any  age  has  produced.  He  now  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  a  state  of  prayer  aod  mortification  ;  and  he  had 
Iklways  in  his  thoughts  these  great  niaxims  of  renouncing 
all  pleasure  and  all  superfluity  ;  and  this  he  practised  with 
ligour  eyen  in  his  illnesses,  to  which  he  was  frequently 
.^qbject,  being,  of  a  v^ry  invalid  habit  of  body. 

Though  Pascal  bad  thus  abstracted  himself  from  the 
.  worlds  yet  he  could  not  forbear  paying  some  attention  to 
what  was  doing  in  it;  and  he  even  interested  himself  in 
the  contest,  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists.  Tak- 
ing the  side  of  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  **  Let-^ 
tees  Provinciales,^\  published  in  1636,  under  the  name  of 
JjQtiis  de  MmtaltCj  making  the  former  the  subject  of  ridii- 
..  wie.     "  'yh^e  letters,"  says  Voltaire,  •*  may  be  consider^ 
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«ks;  a  ttiOdel  of  ^loqti«n<ife  dttd  huifldiir.  This  bdsrcdftfetli^ 
of  Molfere  have  fidt  rnor^  vrit  ihtfti  the  first  part  of  tbesfe 
letters;  and  the  silbllttiUy  of  the  Jattef  part  of'tb^tfi  fe 
equal  to  arfy  thing  in  Bossufet*  It  is  trtie  indeed  that  tb^ 
whole  book  was  biiilt  up<)n  a  fftlsfe  fontidafioft  \  for  the  ^xi- 
travagant  notions  of  a  few'Spafiishartd  Fleitii^'h  Jesuits  werb 
attfuUy  ascribed  tti  the  wht>>e  sociexy*  Many  absurditi^ 
ftiight  likewise  have  been  dlscbvefed  among  the  Dbmittidafi 
and  Franciscan  tasuists;  bii!  this  would*  rf(Jt  have  answered 
the  purpose ;  for  tb'ef  vrhole  raiilei^y  was  to  be  levelled  ortly 
at  the  JesHits.  Th^se  letters  were  intended  to  pifove,  that 
the  Jesuits  had  formefd  d  desigri  td  corrupt  ftiankind ;  h 
design  which  no  sect  of  socie^  evfer  had,  Of  can  hftve.** 
Here,  however,  Voltaire  is  not  altogether  cori'ect;  for  the 
Jesuits  cited  by  Pascal,  were  considered,  as  oracles  by 
theit- order;  ahd  the  whole  society  altvays  acted  so  syste*- 
laiatically  as  a  body,  that  thd  ddctrines  of^one  may  be  im*. 
puted  to  the  rest,  thore  fairly  than  in  any  Other  class  of 
inett. '  Voltaire  calls  Pascal  the  first  of  their  satirists;  fbt 
foespr^anx,  says  be,  nlufet  be  considered  ai  ck^ly  the  ie- 
Cond.  In  another  plac^,  speaking  ti  this  work  of  Pascal, 
ht  says,  that  "exarfiples  of  all  thd  vanous  speeies  of  elp- 
cjuence  are  to  be  fburtd  in  it.  Thoiigh  it  has  now  be^ii 
written  alnioSt  100  years,  y^t  not  a  single  word  occurs  irt 
it,  savouring  of  that  vici^itude  t6  which  living  languages 
^re  ^  subject.  Here  then-  we  are  to  fix  the  epoch  wheti 
6ur  language  may  be  said  to  have  a^suitied  a  settled  fofwi 
The  bishop  of  Lucori,  ^ti  of  the  celebrated  Bussy,  told 
iAe,  that  asking  one  day  the  bi^hdp  of  Meaa^  What  Wbi^k 
he  would  covet  mdst  to  be  the  aiitbor  of,  siipposing  hii 
6wn  performatices  set  aside,  Bossu  replied,  •  The  Provin- 
cial Letters'."  These  letters  were  first  published  in  1^5?, 
l2mo,  an  cfditlon  highly  valued,  ahd  were  afterwards  trans« 
lated  into  all  languages,  and  printed  over  and  over  agaitt; 
Some  have  said  that  there  Were  decrees  of  f6rnrfal  coiideitt^ 
nation  against  them  ;  and  also  that  Pascal  himself  ill  hil 
last  illness,  detested  them,  and  repented  bf  havfng  bfeen  a 
Jansehist :  but  both  these  particulars  are  without  fotmda-'; 
tion.  It  was  supposed  that  father  Daniel  was  the  anony^i 
mous  author  of  a  piece  against  theiii,  entitled  **  Thie  Dia-* 
logues  of  Cleander  and  Eudoxus^*' 

Pascal  was  but  about  thirty  years  oif  age  wheh  these  I^* 
ters  were  published ;  yet  he  was  extremely  itifirm,  and  his 
disorders  increswing  soon  after  so  tnuch,  that  he  conceived" 
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«nd  ftiiBli  approaching)  he  gave  tip  all  farther  thoughts 
-cii  literary  composition.  He  resolved  to  spend  the  remain^ 
der  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  pioas  meditation ;  and 
-^tb  this  view  he  broke  off  ail  his  former  connections^ 
obanged  his  habitation^  and  spoke  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
kis  own  servants,  and  hardly  ever  even  admitted  them  into 
his  room.  He  made  his  own  bed,  brought  his  dinner  from 
the  kitehen^  and  earried  back  the  plates  and  dishes  in  the 
evening;  so  that  he  employed  his  servants  only  to  cook 
Air  him^  to  go  to  town,  and  to  do  such  other  things  ai  he 
eould  not  absolutely  do  himsejf.  In  his  chamber  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  a  bed,  and 
a  few  books.  It  had  no  kind  of  ornament  whatever;  be 
had  neilhef  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  nor  curtains  to  his  bed. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  sometimes  receiving 
visits  ;  and  when  his  friends  appeared  surprised  to  see  him 
thus  without  furniture,  he  replied,  that  he  had  what  was 
necessary,  and  that  any  thing  else  would  be  a  superfluity, 
unworthy  of  a  wise  man.  He  employed  his  time  in  prayer, 
atld  in  kieading  the  Scriptures ;  writing  down  such  thoughts 
as  this  exercise  inspired.  Though  his  continual  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  use  very  delicate  food,  and  though  his  ser- 
vatits  employed  the  utmost  cave  to  provide  only  what  was 
^TOelient,  he  never  relished  what  he  ate,  and  seemed 
qmte  indiflerent  whether  they  brought  him  good  or  bad. 
His  indiffereTice  in  this  respect  was  so  great,  that  though 
his  ^a^te  was  not  vitiated,  be  forbad  any  sauce  or  ragout  to 
be  made  fat  him  which  might  excite  his  appetite. 

Though  Pascal  had  now  given  up  intense  study,  and 
though  be  liV^  in  the  most  temperate  manner,  his  health 
rodtinmed  to  decline  rapidly;  and  his  disorders  had  so  en^ 
feebled  his  organs,  that  his  reason  became  in  some  mea- 
Mte  affected.  He  always  imagined  that  he  saw  a  deep 
9ibyil»  on  one  side  of  him,  and  he  never  would  sit  down  till 
a  chair  was  placed  there,  to  secure  him  from  the  danger 
Whrch  he  apprehended.  At  anotlier  time  he  pretended 
that  he  had  a  kind  of  vision  or  ecstasy  ;  a  memorandum  of 
Whieh  he  preserved  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
Mt  of  paper,  put  between  the  cloth  and  the  lining  of  his 
coat,  and  "which  he  always  carried  about  him.  Some  of  the 
Jiftsuits  reproached  him  with  insanity  ;  but  his  disorder  had 
nothing  more  in  it  than  a  fever,  or  a  vertigo.  During  the 
hist  yeiars  of  his  life,  indeed,  he  became  very  superstitious^ 
atld  eschibited  a  nielancholy  example  of  human  inffrmity 
in  that  respect. 
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In  company  Pascal  was  distinguished  by  bis  amiable  be^ 
haviour,  by  his  easy,  agreeable^  and  instructive  conversa* 
tion,  and  by  great  modesty.  He  possessed  a  natural  iiitid 
of  eloquence,  which  was  in  a  manner  irresistible.  .  The  ar- 
guments he  employed,  for  the .  most  part  produced  the  ef- 
fect which  he  proposed  ;  and  though  his .  abilities  entitled 
Jiim  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority,  be  never  displayed 
that  haughty  and  imperious  tone,  which  Qiay  often  be  pb* 
served  in  men  of  shining  talents.  Toward  the  close  oi  bis 
life,  he  employed  himself  whoHy  in  pious  and ,  moral  re- 
flections, writing  down  those  which  he  judged  -worthy  c^ 
being  preserved.  The  first  piece  of  paper  he  could  find 
was  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  he  commonly  put 
down  only  a  few  words  of  each  sentence^  as  be  wrote 
them  merely  for  his  own  use*  The  bits  of  paper  upon 
i^bich'he  had  written  these  thoughts,  were  found,  after  his' 
death,  filed  upon  different  pieces  of  string,  witho.ut  ,any 
order  or  connection;  and  being  copied  exactly  as  they 
were  written,  they  were  afterwards  arranged  and  publisbedi* 

Pascal  died  at  Paris,  August  19,  1662,  aged  tbirty-iiioef 
He  had  been  some  time  about  a  work  again»t  atheists  and 
infidels ;  but  be  did  not  live  long  enough  to  digest  the  ma-r 
terials  he  had  collected.  What  was  found  among  his  papers 
was  published  under  the  title  ^^Pens^es,*'  or  Thougl^ts 
upon  Religion,  and  other  subjects;  and  has  been  much 
admired.  After  his  death  appeared  also  two  other  litti^ 
tracts ;  one  of  which  is  entitled  ^*  The  Equilibrium  of 
Fluids ;"  and  the  other  ^^  The  Weight  of  the  mass  qf 
Air."  . 

The  celebrated  Menage,  in  that  collection  called  '<  Mer 
nagiana,''  selects  the  two  following  passages  in  the  wri« 
tings  of  M.  Pascal,  for  the  acute  observations  they. conr 
tain :  *^  Those  minds  which  are  capable  of  invention  are 
•very  scarce.  Those  to  whom  this  power  is  denied,  being 
snuch  the  greater  number,  are  of  course  the  prevailing 
party ;  insomuch,  that  when  works  of  invention  come  for^ 
ward,  to  claim  the  praise  due  to  th^ir  authors,  the  publio 
opinion  treats  them  as  visionaries."  And  again,  **It  seems 
jather  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  some  common  error 
should  fix  the  wanderings  of  the  human  mind.  For  instanp^ 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  influence  the  disorders  of  the  bur 
man  body,  and  to  cause  a  change  in  human  affairs,  &c. 
which  notion,  though  it  be  false,  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tage ;  as  men  are  thereby  restrained  from  an  inquiry  iat^ 
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[things  to^rhich  the  buisaih  understanding  19  incompetent, 
•and  from  a  kind  of  curiosity  which  is  a  malady  of  the 
.mind." 

The  works  of  Pascal  were  collected  in  five  volumes  oc* 
.tavo,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1779.  This  edition  of  Pas- 
xal's. works  may  be  considered  as  the  first  published;  at 
Jeiast  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not  before  collected  into 
«one  body ;  and  some  of  them  had  remained  only  in  mauu- 
ficript.  For  this  collection  the  public  were  indebted  to 
the  abbot  Bossut,  and  Pascal  deserved  to  have  such  an 
editor.  "  This  extraordinary  man,"  says  he,  "  inherited 
.from  nature  all  the  powers  of  genius.  He  was  a  geome^ 
.trician  of  the  first  rank,  a  profound  reasoner,  and  a  sub- 
lime and  elegant  writer.  If  we  reflect,  that  in  a  very  short 
Jife,  oppressed  by  continual  infirmities,  be  invented  a  cu- 
rious arithmetical  machine,  the  elements  of  the  calculatioa 
uof  chances,  and  a  method  of  resolving  various  .problems 
j-especting  the  cycloid ;  that  he  fixed  in  an  irrevocable 
manner  the  wavering- opinions  of  the  learned  respecting  * 
the  weight  of  the  air ;  that  he  wrote  one  of  the  completesit 
cworks  which  exist  in  the  French  language;  and  that  in 
)BiB  thoughts  there  are  passages,  the  depth  and  beauty  of 
;which  are  incomparable? — we  shall  be  induced  to  believe^ 
.that  a  greater  genius  never  existed  in  any  age  or  nation. 
AlU  those  who, had  occasion  to  frequent  his  company  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world,  acknowledged  his  su- 
periority ;  but  it  excited  no  envy  against  him,  as  he  was 
jnever  fond  of  shewing  it.  His  conversation  instructed, 
.without  making  those  who  heard  him  sensible  of  their  own 
{inferiority  ;  and.  he  was  remarkably  indulgent  towards  the 
fanltsnof  others.  It  may  be  easily  seen  by  his  Provincial 
Xetters,  and  by  some  of  his  other  works,  that  he  was  born 
jrith.  a  great  fund  of  humour,  which  his  infirmities  could 
;never  entirely  destroy.  In  company,  he  readily  indulged 
•in  that' harmless  and  delicate  raillery  which  never  gives  of*- 
fence,  and  which  greatly  tends  to  enliven  conversation  ; 
Jbut  its  principal  object  generally  was  of  a  moral  nature. 
Jf or  example,  ridiculing  those  authors  who  say,  <^  my  book> 
my  commentary,  wy  history;  they  would  do  better,"  addip^ 
^e,  ^'  to  say  oi^r  book,  our  commentary,  <mr  history ;  sifiibe 
jibere  are  in  them  much  more  of  other  people's  tbaDL\tbeir 
4wn,"'  *       .;  .,  ': 

A  Life  by  Bossat  and  by  madame  Perler.— Hutton's  Dictionary.  o-Tbomipn's 
llist^  of  the  Roy^l  Society,  &.C. 
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PASCHASruS  RATBERT,  a  celebrated  B«ifedictint 
of  tht^  ninth  century,  was  born  at  SoissotiiSy  and  carefally 
educated  by  the  monks  of  Notre  Dame  in  his  native 
-dty,  in  the  exterior  jpart  of  their  abbey.  He  afterwards 
took  the  religious  habit  under ^t.  Adelard  in  the  abbey  ^ 
Corbey^  and  during  the  exile  of  his  abbot  Wala,  who  6uc^ 
eeeded  Adeiard,  wrote,  about  the  year  S3i,  a  treatiae 
^*  On  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;"  for  the  instruction 
af  the  young  monks  at  New  Corbey  in  Saxony^  wh^re  be 
teach^i^,  that  the  same  body  of  Christ  which  was  born  erf 
the  Virgin,  which  was  crucified,  rose  again,  and'  ascended 
lAto  heaven,  is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist.  This  trea«- 
tiee  made  a  great  noise  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bali, 
Bertram  (otherwise  Ratram),  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
-90me  others,  wrote  against  Paschasius,  who  was  theti 
nbbot  of  Corbey ;  and  Frudegard,  abbot  of  New  Corbey, 
Dirrote  to  him  on  the  subject  about  the  year  S64,  ift*- 
forming  him  that  many  persons  understood  in  a  figu- 
rative sense  the  words  "  this  is  my  Body ;  this  i^  my 
Blood,*'  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  supported 
theinselves  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine.  Paschasius 
oil  the  other  side  maintained  that  he  taught  nothing  in  hia 
treatise  different  from  the  faith  of  the  church,  nor  from 
what  had  been  tiniversaliy  believed  from  the  time  of  th^ 
apbstles;  but  these  disputes^  together  with  some  dia* 
turbances  raised  against  him,  induced  him  to  resign  bia 
abbey,  and  he  died  soon  after,  April  26,  in  theyeair  S65* 
tie  wad  only  a  deacon,  having  declined  taking  ptiest'a 
orders  from  a  principle  of  humility.  Claude,  and  i^terai 
other  protestant  writers,  have  asserted  that  Paschasius  waa 
the  fi^st  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  thi  real  presence ;  btrt 
the  popish  writers  maintain  that  this  doctrine  has  been  air- 
ways believed  and  taught  in  the  Romish  church*  Hit  «^«p 
gaining  works  are,  ^'  Commentaries*'  on  St.  Matthew^  011 
?salm  xliv.  and  on  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah;  <*Thfe 
Life  6f  St.  Adelard,'^  and  other  works  in  the  Library  df  the 
Fathers,  which  Father  Sirmond  printed  separately  at  Pari»^ 
1€18,  folio.  Father  d'Acheri,  in  torn.  XIL  of  his  •*  SpK 
iti4egium,  has  published  Paschasius  Ratbert^ft  treatise  ^  De 
Partu  Virginis ;"  another  question  itiircii  agitated  m  €bfe 
imrth  century.  His  treatise  "De  Corpdre  Christi**  baa 
been  inserted  by  Martenne  in  his  collection,  where  it  ia 
'    more  accurate  than  in  P.  Sirmond's  edition.  \ 

1  Care,  voK  U.— Dupin.— Diet,  H'tfet.  de  L'AToeftt 
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PASOR  (Mattbias),  the  son  of  George  Pasoc,  «k learned 
professor  of  diviDity  and  Hebrew  in  the  academy  of  Her** 
born^  by  Apollonia  bia  wife,  daughterof  Peter  Heodscbiin* . 
acnatQc  of  tbat  place^  was  born  there  April  12»  1399. 
Discovering  a  very  docile  dispo$itiQn»  be  was  carefully 
educated  id  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  native 
place,  until  the  appearance  of  the  plague  obliged  bim  lo 
be  removed  toMarpurgin  1614;  but  the  following  year 
l^e  relumed  toHerborne,  and  again  applied  biijnself  closely 
to  bis  studies*  In  161 6,  he  was  sent  to  Heidelberg;  andf 
meeting  there  with  skilful  professors,  he  saade  such  \mr 
prov^ent,  that  he  w^is  employed  as  a  tutor,  and  taught 
iu  private  both  mathematics  and  Hebrew^  He  was  bo*' 
noured  also  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  the  university  ia 
Feb.  1617,  and  tbeti  studied  divinity  under  .David^Pareus^ 
Abraham  Scultetus,  and  Henry  Alting. :  In  April  1620,  he 
was  appointed  mathematical  professor ;  which  office  be  rc^ 
tained  until  Heidelberg  was  invested  by  the  duke  of  Bavaf* 
ria^s  troops,  in  September  1622,  when  he  lost  his  books 
and  MSS.  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  tife  to  HerbQriie> 
where  be  found  a  comfortable  employment;  in  the  ac%* 
demy  tilll623«  .Proceeding  thence  to  Leyden,  he  con- 
stantly attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  Dutch 
divines,  particularly  those  of  Erpenius  upon  tbie.  Arabic 
,t»ague,  and  of  Shellius  upon  divinity. 

After  a  few  weeks  stay  at  this  university,  be  arrived  in 
C^n gland;  and«  bringing  proper  testimonials  with  bim  to 
Oxford,  was  incorporated  M.  A.  there,  in  Juiie  r624>.  Here 
be  begad  to  teach  Hebrew  and!  the  mathematics  privately^ 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  took  a  tour  into  France  with 
Sonne  gentlemen  of  Germany  ;  and  spending  the  winter  at 
Paris,  attended  the  lectures  of  Gabriel  Sionita,  regius  pro^ 
fessor  of  Syriac  and  Arabic  :  who,  having  left  off  reading 
ip  public  some  years  for  want  of  auditors,  wajs  prevailed 
fipoo  by  Pasor  to  resume  those  exercises  in  his  own  bpuse^ 
Having  ranch  improved  himself  under  this  excellent  master^ 
he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1635,  and  bad  chambers  in 
Exeter  college,  in  which  he  preferred  residing,  notwith* 
s^t^oding  the  plague  had  .dispersed  the  students,,  rather 
than  go  to  Ireland  with  archbishop  Usher,  who  offered 
bim  his  table  and  a  handsome  pension.  As  soon  as  the  in* 
faction  ceased,  he  had  some  pupils,  either  in  divinity  or 
the  oriental  tongues;  and  in  the  latter  he  was  tutor  to  the 
celebrated  Pococke.  Afterwards,  upon  his  petition,  he  was 
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appointed  to  read  public  lectures  in  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac,  twice  a  week  iu  term  time,  in  the  divinit/-scbool/ 
for   which  he  was  handsomely  rewarded.      He  held  this   ^ 
temporary  professorship  for  about  three  years  from  Oct.' 
1626,  during  which  time  he  also  delivered  a  Hebrew  lec-> 
ture-in  New  college.     In  1629  he  accepted  an  invitation  to* 
be  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Groningen  ;  and,  upon' 
the  death  of  Muller,  the  mathematical  professor,  six  years'^  .> 
lifter,  Pasor  succeeded  to  that  chair;  but  when,  in  1645,*  s 
he  was  raised  to  that  of  divinity,  of  which  faculty  he  W3»* 
then  created  doctor,  he  resigned  his  mathematicsil  profes- 
sorship, retaining  that  of  moral  philosophy.     All  these  fa-*'   • 
vours  induced  him  to  remain  at  Groningen,  where  he  died< 
Jan.  28,  1658. 

He  published  few  books,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  two  reasons :   first,    '*  Because  he  was  not  willing 
that  youth  should  be  diverted  from  reading  the  good  books' 
already  published  ;"  arid  secondly,  **  Because  he  did  not* 
care  that  the  booksellers  should  risk  their  money.'*     He^ 
published,   however,    while  at   Oxford,    an   *•  Oratio  pro- 
lingusB  Arabics  professiot^e,  publice  ad  academicos  babita 
in  Schola  Theologica  universitatis  Oxon.  25  Oct.  1626,'* 
Oxon.  1627,  4to.     He   was   also   editor   of  those   useful' 
works    which   his    father   (who   died   in    1637)   compiled* 
for  the  use   of  Greek  scholars,  and  which  were  at  one* 
time  very   popular;    viz.   his   **  Manuale  Grsecorum  vo- 
cum    Novi    Testamenti,    deque    Graecis   N,  Testamenti; 
accentibus."  Leyden,    1634,    12mo,    often    reprinted    at' 
Herbom,  Amsterdam,    and   other  places ;  ^^  Syllabus  sive 
idea   omnium  Novi   Test,  dictionutn,    seu    dialectorun),'* 
]2mo,  Amsterdam,  Franeker,  Francfort,  &c.  &c. ;  "Lex- 
icon Grseco-Latinum  in  N.  Testamentum,**  8vo.     There 
are  editions  of  this  printed  at  London,  Amsterdam,  Ge- 
i^eva,  &c.   and  two  at  least  with  Leusden's  improvements, 
Amsterdam,  1675',    and   Leipsic,  1695*.     George  Pasor 
was  nineteen  years  professor  at  Herbprn,  and  eleven  yearil 
at  Franeker,  where  he  was  buried  with  a  monumental  in- 
scription.    It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  Latin  life  of 
Matthew   Pasor    was  published,    containing   his  journal, 

*  Tq  the  Bodleian  ci^taJogue  we  find  litia  Christiana ;"  **  Oratio  in  obituiii 

the  following  works  attributed  to  him  :  J.  Piscatoris,"  ibid.  1624,  4to ;  **  Am- 

**  Etymon  propriorumnominum  in  Not.  lysis  difBciliorum  ▼ocum  in  openbai 

Test.*' Herbom,  1620, 8 vo;"PsedagogU8  •  Hesiodi,"  Amst.  162),  8vo,  often  re-. 

Cbristianus  de  quiuque  religionis  ca-  printed;  and^<  Index  ad  Hesiodnm^'*, 

pitibus»^>  ibid.  1 624;  8to;  '*  Oratio  de  mi-  Amst.  1701,  8ro. 
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muny  trifling  particulars  in  which,  Bay]e  says,  ought  to 
have  been  left  out.  But  what  would  have  become  of 
Bayle^s  own  works,  particularly  his  Dictionary,  had  his' 
editors  left  out  what  was  trifling,  obscene,  and  impious  ?  ^ 

PASQUIER,  or  PAQUIER  (Stephejt),  a  learned 
Ff^nchn^an,  was  born  in,  1528  at  Paris  ;  of  which  city  he* 
was  an  advocate  in  parliament,  afterwards  a-  counsellor, 
and  at  last  advocate-general  in  the  chamber  of  accountsi 
He  pleaded  many  years  with  very  great  success  before  the 
parliament,  where  he  was  almost  constantly  retained  in  the- 
most  difficult  causes,  and  every  day  consulted  as  an  oracle. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  studies  to  the  law ;  but 
was  esteemed  a  general  scholar.  Henry  III.  gave  him  the 
post  of  advocate  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  which  he  filled 
with  his  usual  reputation,  and  resigned  it  some  time  after 
to  Theodore  P&quier,  his  eldest  son.  He  was  naturally 
beneficent  and  generous }  agreeable  and  easy  in  conversa- 
tion ;  bis  manner  sweet,  and  hb  temper  pleasant.'  He  died 
at  Paris,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  Aug, -31, 
1515,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Severin. 

His  works  show  considerable  knowledge  of  ancient  bis- 
tory,  especially  that  of  France ;  and  he  raised  no  little  re- 
putation by  his  attacks  on  the  Jesuits  in  his  <^  Les  Re- 
cherches,''  which  was^  answered  by  father  Garasse.  His 
animosity  to  that  order  laid  him  in  some  measure  open  to 
{his  antagonist,  for  he  very  readily  adopted  any  story,  ever 
so  improbable,  which  he  beard  of  them  from  their  bitterest 
enemies.  All  bis  works,  however,  are  written  with  ele- 
gance and  humour,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  formed! 
by  nature  equally  for  a  poet  and  a  lawyer.  His  works  were 
first  printed  together  atTrevoux,  and  passed  through  many 
editions,  the  last  in  1665.  They  were  afterwards  printed 
along  with  those  of  his  son  Nicholas,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1 723, 
2  vols.  fol.  Of  his  '^  Letters,^'  the  best  edition  is  that  at 
Paris,  in  1619,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  His  "  Poems"  consist  of 
one  book  ^'  Of  Portraits ;''  six  books  of  ^^  Epigrams  ;*'  and 
a  book  of  *^  Epitaphs."  But  in  this  collection  is  wanting 
his  '^  Catechism  of  the  Jesuits ;"  instead  of  which  are  in«* 
serted  the  letters  of  his  son  Nicolas.  Among  his  pieces  in 
Terse,  ^'  La  Puce"  had  at  one  time  a  fashionable  reputa* 
Uoo;   It  is  entitled  **  La  Puce  des  grands  tours  de  Poitiers  ;** 

1  Sffigies  et  Vit»  Prof.  Acad.  Groningse,*'  1654,  fol,— Geo.  Dic^-^Ath,  Ox. 
Tol.  II.— -Fopp«n  Bibl.  Belg.  yol.  I.— Saxii  OnooiASt. 
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and  coiitaina  several  poems  upon  a  flea  which  P&quier 
spied  on  the  breast  of  tbe  learned  Catharine  de  Roches^  in 
a  visit  to  her  on  the  extraordinary  sessions  at  Poitiers  in 
1569.  Such  are  the  trifles  by  which  a  nation  is  sometimea 
amused.  He  left  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Tbao- 
dore,  was  advocate-general  in  the  chamber  of  aecoanta ; 
Nicolas,  master  of  requests,  whose  '^  Letters"  were  printed 
in  1623,  at  Paris,  containing  several  discourses  upon  the 
occurrences  in  France  in  tbe  time  of  Henry  IV,  and  Louis 
XUL  ;  and  Guy,  who  was  auditor  of  tbe  accounts,  ^ 
.  PASSE,  or  PAS  (Crispin),  the  chief  of  a  family  of  en« 
gravers,  and  likewise  a  man  of  letters,  was  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  but  we  have  no  account  of  his  education,  or  dates 
either  of  birth  or  death.  It  appears  that  he  applied  him- 
self very  early  in  Ufe  to  tbe  study  of  the  arts,  and  particu-* 
larly  delighted  in  drawing  and  designing  from  the  works  of 
the  most  eminent  artists  his  contemporaries.  He  was  sent 
by  prince  Maurice  to  teach  drawing  in  an  academy  at  Paris. 
At  what  time  he  came  to  England  is  not  very  clear  ;  none 
of  his  works  done  here  are  dated,  says  Vertue,  later  than 
1635.  From  the  paucity  of  English  beads  engraved  by 
Crispin,  and  other  circumstances,  lord  Orford  seems  in* 
dined  to  doubt  whether  he  ever  was  in  England,  and 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  drawings  were  sent  to  him 
from  this  country,  as  we  know  was  the  case  afterwards 
with  Houbraken,  when  he  was  employed  on  the  ^^  Illus- 
trious Heads." 

How  long  he  lived  is  not  known*  His  fame  was  at  its 
highest  from  1610  or  sooner  to  1643.  In  this  last  year, 
when  probably  very  old,  he  published  at  Amsterdam  hia 
famous  drawing  book  in  Italian,  French,  High  and  Lev 
Dutch,  a  folio,  with  forty-eight  plates.  His  nest  work, 
according  to  lord  Orford,  was  entitled  ^^  Instruction  du  roy 
en  I'exercise  de  monter  a  cbeval,  par  Messire  Antoine  de 
Pluvinel,"  a  work  in  dialogues,  French  and  Dutch,  foolish 
enough  in  itself,  but  adorned  with  many  cuts  admirably 
designed  and  engraved,  and  with  many  portraits^  Holt- 
land's  *^  Heroologia*^  was  executed  at  his  expence/  for 
which  he  employed  the  best  Flemish  engravers,  but  does 
not  mention  any  share  he  had  himself  in  that  collection  of 
j^qrtraits.  Crispin  Passe's  works  are  so  numerous  thaa  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  catalogue.     Lord 

•  ^  Moreri.— Diet.  Hiefti  ' 
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Orford  and  Mr.  Stnitt  have  mentioned  the  principal^  at 
connected  with  the  English  series ;  but  they  have  omitted 
his  Virgil,  Homer,  ai>d  Ovid,  and  his  *^  Hortos  Floridus/' 
the  latter  a  folio,  and  the  other  in  4to,  which  are  much 
valued  abroad,  but  very  scarce.  There  is,  or  was,  a.com<» 
plate  collection  of  his  illustrated  books,  and  single  plates, 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  many  of  them  are  in 
every  Engtifrb  collector's  portfolio  or  library. 
.  Passe  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  a  neat,  clear 
style^  which  has  much  originality  in  it;  and,  excepting 
s^ome  little  stiffness  which  frequently  appears,  and  the  want 
of  harmony,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  light 
and  shadow,  a  fault  which  prevailed  at  the  time  in  which 
be  lived,  his  best  worka  possess  a  very  considerable  share 
of  merit,  especially  his  portraits,  many  of  which  be  drew 
from  the  life ;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  his  historical  and 
emblematical  subjects  are  engraved  from  his  own  compo- 
sitions. He  drew  the  human  figure  very  correctly,  and 
marked  thi^  extremities  with  a  degree  of  e:s^actness,  not 
usually  found  in  the  works  of  those  masters  who  employed 
themselves  upon  small  subjects ;  when  he  attempted  large 
ones  he.  was  not  equally  successful. 

His  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  Crispin,  William, 
and  Simon,  and  a  daughter  Magdalen,  all  of  whom,  except 
perhaps  the  first,  attained  considerable  fame  in  their 
Other's  art.  William  and  Simpn  resided  some  time  ia 
England,  and  executed  many  portraits  in  the  English 
series,  but  particulars  of  their  lives  are  unknown.  ^ 

PASSEMANT  (Claude  Simeon),  an  able  Ftench  opti-^ 
eian,  was  born  in  1702,  and  at  first  brought  up  to  trade, 
which  he  partly  relinquished  for  the  study  of  natural  philo-^ 
sopby  and  astronomy,  aikd  being  already  known  to  his  ad«« 
vantage  by  several  members  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  he 
published  a  volume  in  1738,  12mo,  on  the  construction  of 
a  reflecting  telescope  from  sixteen  inches  to  six  feet  and 
a  half,  the  latter  producing  the  effect  of  a  telescope  15Qi 
feet  long;  and  some  tio^  after,  he  wrote  ^The  Descrip-* 
tion  and  use  of  Telescopes,  Microscopes,"  &c.  of  his  own 
invention.  He  also  constructed  an  astronomical  pendulum^ 
crowned  with  a  moving  sphere,  which  was  made  to  repre<< 
sent  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  in  a  manner  that  exactly 
<{orrespoiKied  with  the  astronomical  tables.     He  presented 
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this  machine  to  Lewis  XV.  and  it  was  formerly  to  be  se^if 
in  the  royal  apartments  at  Versailles.  He  made  a  similar 
instrument  for  the  Turkish  emperor,  which  shewed  thm 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon.  He  furnished  the 
king  and  other  great  men  in  France  with  sets  of  instruments 
for  making  experiments  in  optics,  and  other  branches  of 
science.  In  1765  he  gave  some  plans  for  making  canals^ 
by  means  of  which  ships  might  come  up  to  Paris ;  and  bia 
proposal  is  inserted  in  M.  de  la  Landers  work  on  *^  Navi** 
gable  Canals/'  published  1778  ;  but  he  had  not  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  it  accomplished,  being  carried  off  in 
twenty -four  hours,  by  a  lethargy,  November  6,  1769.* 

PASSERAT  (Jobn),  a  celebrated  professor  of  eloquence 
in  the  royal  college  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  politest  writers 
of  his  time,  was  born  Oct.  18,  1534,  atTroyes  in  Cham- 
pagne. His  uncle,  who  undertook  to  educate  him,  placed^ 
him  at  the  college  of  his  native  city,  where  som^  harsh 
conduct  of  his  master  induced  him  to  run  away.  Arriving 
at  Bourges,  he  entered  first  into  the  service  of  a  farrier,  and 
afterwards  waited  upon  a  monk ;  but,  growing  in  time  sa- 
gacious enough  to  see  his  folly,  he  returned  to  his  uncle, 
who  pardoned  him,  and  maintained  him  for  three  years  at 
college,  where  he  proceeded  in  his  studies  with  so  much 
diligence,  that  he  became  in  a  short  time  able  to  teach  in 
public.  In  that  capacity  his  first  post  was  master  of  the 
second  class  in  the  college  of  Du  Plessis,  from  which  he 
removed  to  that  of  cardinal  Le  Moine ;  but  being  obliged 
to  retire  for  some  time  from  Paris  on  account  of  the  plague, 
oh  his  return  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching  Latin. 
At  length  he  took  up  a  resolution  to  study  the  law;  for 
which  purpose  he  went  to  Bourges,  apd  spent  three  years 
under  Cujacius;  but  at  last  became  professor  of  elo-' 
queuce,  having  obtained  that  chair  in  1572,  on  the  va- 
cancy which  happened  by  the  assassination  of  Ramus.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  post  he  grew  so  eminent,  that  the* 
most  learned  men  of  the  time,  and  the  counsellors  of  the' 
supreme  courts  at  Paris,  w^nt  to  hear  his  lectures.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  student,  passing  frequently  whole  days' 
without  taking  any  food ;  yet  to  an  extraordinary  erudition 
he  joined  an  uncommon  politeness  of  manners,  having^ 
nothing  of  the  mere  scholar,  except  the  gown  and  hood.' 

These  accomplishments  brought  him  acquainted  with  all 
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tiite  people  of  quality ;  but  he  contracted  an  intims^cy  only 
with  M.deMesmeS)  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  thirty 
years,  till  his  deaths  which  was  occasioned  by  a  palsy,  Sept. 
14,  1602. 

He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Ronsard,  Belleau,  and  Baif ; 
and  was  much  admired  as  a  Latin  poet ;  he  was  indeed 
chiefly  partial  to  the  Latin  authors,  and  formed  a  dictionary 
of  t^at  language,  which  some  say  was  incorporated  in  an 
improved  edition  of  Calepin.  His  chief  works  are,  1. 
^*  Chant  d'allegresse  pour  Pentr^e  de  Charles  IX.  en  sa 
TiUede  Troyes,'*  Troyes,  1564,  8vo.  2.  "  Complaintesur 
!a  mort  d*Adrien  Tumebe,*'  Paris,  1565,  8vo.  3.  <<  Son- 
nets 8ur  le  tombeau  du  Seigneur  de  la  Ch&tre,  1569,  8vo, 
4.  ^^'Hymne  de  la  paix,  Paris,  1563,  8vo.  5.  ^' Recueil 
des  poesies,  Francoises  et  Latines,''  Paris,  1606,  8to.  6. 
*^  Orationes  et  prsefationes.*'     7»  **  Conjecturarum  liber.'* 

8.  ^*  De  literarum  inter  se  cognatione  et  permutatione.** 

9.  '<  Commentariijn  Catullum,  TibuUum,  et  Propertium." 

10.  **  Kalends  Januariee.'*  11."  Oratio.de  Caecitate."  12. 
*^  Notae  in  Petronii  Arbitri  satyricon*"  13.  "  Encomium 
Asini."  Besides  which,  Grievius  tells  us  that  he  had  met 
with  academical  questions  by  Passerat  in  manuscript  upon 
some  of  CiqeVo's  orations,  out  of  which  he  took  what  was 
for  his  purpose  in  illustrating  that  author;  and  Pithou  said 
that  Passerat  knew  nothing  else  but  Cicero.  ^. 

PASSERI  (John  Baptist),  a  painter  and  a  poet,  of  no 
great  merit  in  either  lide,  died  at  Rome  in  1679,  at  the 
age  of  about  seventy.  The  work  which  is  most  likely  to 
preserve  bis  name  is  his  *^  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects,  who  flourished  at  Rome  in  his  own  time." 
This  book  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes,  and 
was  published  in  Italian  at  Rome  in  1772.  Fuseli  speaks 
of  him  as  celebrated  for  his  impartiality  and  acumen  in 
this  work.  Though  no  great  painter,  he  was  a  disciple  of 
the  famous  Dominichino;  and  though  his  sonnets  were  bad, 
one  of  them  is  said  very  materially  to  have  promoted  his 
fortune.  • 

PASSERI  (Joseph),  nephew  of  the  former,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1654,  and  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  but, 
soon  discovering  the  inability  of  that  teacher,  becamie'the 
disciple  of  Carlo  Maratti.     Under  such  a  master  he  made 

1  Life  by  Le  Clerc  in  Bib).  Anc.  et  Moderae,  yol.  YII.-— Niceron,  toI.  n.«^ 
BalUr('9  Academie  dea  Scienceii— Blount's  Censura.  '  PilkiDgUn. 
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great  progress^  and  became  famous.  His  style  of  bistorts  • 
cat  composittoci  was  grand,  bis  colouriag  like  tbal  of  hie 
master  Maraiti,  his  iovention  fruitful,  aud  bis  expressioQ 
natural  and  agreeable.  One  of  bis  best  works  is  bis  ^  St^ 
Jerome  meditating  on  the  last  Judgment,''  at  Pesaror  He 
iliedinn»4.» 

PASSERI  (John  Bciptist),  a  learned  Italian  antkynwirf 
and  philologer,  was  born  at  Gubioin  the  ducky  of  Urbino, 
in  No7.  I694v  His  father,  vho  was  a  pbysieian  atTodi^ 
designe^l  him  fod  the  study  of  the  law,  vvbich  aocordingly 
be  followed,  but  pursued  with  it  that  of  antiquitiies,  i^r 
wbicii  he  had  a  strong  ^mus.  After  residing  four  yeaj:$ 
at  Rome  he  returned  to  Todi,  and  b^an  to  coiiect  thi9 
antiquities  of  that  city  and  its  environs*  In  1 72'6.be  tumed 
bis  attention  chiefly  to  the  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  coIn 
lected.  a  vast  number  of  lamps,  wbicb  he  arraaged  iti 
classes.  Having  lost  bis  wife  in  1738,  after  twelve  years 
of  happy  union^  be  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  apos^ 
tolic  prothonotary,  and  vicar^general  of  Pesaro.  In'  Fe^ 
bruary  1780;  he  was  overturned  in  his  cairiagei,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  the  falL  His  works  ave>  1.  ^  Lucernae 
liedles  Musei  Passerii,''  a  splendid  book  in  3  voisL  folio» 
He  bad  drawn  up  a  fourth,  on  the  lampa  of  ti»e  Christians^ 
but  this  has  not  been  published.  These  came  out  in  1739^ 
1743,  and  1751.  2.  ^*  Lettere  Roncagliesi  ;'*  Letters  from 
bis  villa  at  Roiicaglia,  on  Etruscan  antiquities,  I7S9;  There 
were  seventeen  letters,  and  a,  cohtinuation  was  afterwards 
published;  3.  *^  In  Tbonise.  Dempsteri  Libros  de  Etruria 
segali  Paralipomena,.  quibus  tabokR  eidem  operi  addilae 
illustrantnr.  Aocedunt  dissertatio  de  re  numaria  E^rusco* 
rum  'f  de  nominibua  £truscorttH>;  et  notas  in  t2Aulas  Eugar 
binas,  auotore  I.  Baptislsa:  Passerio,"  Lucae,  1767,  folio.  4* 
^  Picturae  Etru6coru4ii  in  vaseulis,  nunc  primum  in  unum 
'collectee,  explibataonibus  et  dissevtationibus  illustratse,'^ 
Romae,  1767,  3  vols,  folio*  5.  Many  learned,  dissertations 
published  in  several  coli^stions ;  as,  for  example,  five  in 
the  third  volume  of  Gori's  Museum  Etruscum  ;  De  Ceni^ 
domestico,  de  Ara  sepulchral],  de  funeribus  Etrusconim^ 
de  Velciorum  familia,  de  Architectura  Etrusca.  Theae-  are 
^1  full  of  the  most  recondite  learning. ' 

PASSEROTI  (Bartholomew),  an  artist  of  Bologna,  was 
one  of  the  pupils  and  assistants  of  Zuccari,  and  the  first  of 

}  PinuBgtQn««»ArgeiiTille,  roh  I.  f  I>ict,  Hitt-o-l^axit  Ofiomst* 
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Botoghei^  ptainters  who  introduced  naked  toraoes  in  sacred 
^ul^eclfs.     The^most  eminent  ^  bis  altar- pieces  are  ttie 
Decollation  ot  St.  Paul  alle  Tre  Fontaae,  at  Rome,  and  at 
S.  Giacotto,  of    Bologua^  our  Lady  with  Tarious  Snints^ 
painted  in  tompetition  with  the  Caraccr,  and  honoured  by 
their  praise.     His  Tityus,  \vhen  exhibited  to  the  public  at 
Bologna^  was  by   the  Dilettanti  mistaken   for  a  work  of 
Michael  Angelo.    But  he  d«d  not  always  husband  his  powers 
with  equal  diligence  and  refinenoent,  hurried  away  by  that 
frankness  and  facility  of  execution  which  debauched  Cesari, 
whom  he  hovw^et  excelled  in  correctness  of  design.     In 
portrait^  for  character,  dignity,  and  propriety  of  cofapo- 
sitioo,  he  approached  Titian  himself,  in  the  opinion   of 
Guido.     His  power  of  drawing  with  the  pen  attracted 
Ag^tino  Caracci  to  bis  school,^  who  made  it  the  guide  of 
his  line  in  engraving.     He  composed  a  book  on  symmetry 
and  anatomy,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  commentary 
on  his  work«.     He  had  three  sons  of  considerable  merit  as 
artists.     A  sparrow,  often  introduced  in  the  works  of  Bar- 
tholomew, is  an  allusion  to  his  name*     He  died  in  1595.^ 

PASSIONEI  (boMiKiCK),  an  Italian  cardinal,  famous 
rather  as  a  patron  of  letters,  than  as  a  writer,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  see  of  Rome  in  many  important  negooiations, 
was  born  at  Fossombrone  in  the  dtftchy  of  Urbino,  in  1682. 
He  studied  in  the  Clementine  college  at  Rome,  where  he 
afterwards  formed  that  vast  library  and  curious  collection 
of  manuscripts,  from  which  the  le&rned  world  has  derived 
so  much  advantage^   In  1706  he  attended  the  nuncio  GuaU 
terio,  his  relation,  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
witli  the  most  learned  men  of  the  tiifte,   and  eiftamined 
every  thing  that  deserved  attention.     He  was  particularly 
intimate  with  Mabillon,  and   Monthucon.     In    1703   he 
went  into  Holland,  at  first  for  the  sak49  of  literary  inquiries, 
but  afterwards  as  a  kind  of  secret  agent  for  the  pope  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  resided  four  years,  and  attended  the 
congress  at  Utrecht  in  1712*     On  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
passed  through  Paris,  where  he  was  most  graciously  and 
honourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.   who  gave   him   bis 
portrait  set  with  diamonds.     He  then  proceeded  to  Turin 
to  accommodate  some  differences  between  the  popi^  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Rome  was  de-* 
slared  president  of  the  apostolic  chamber.     In  the  two 

^  PilkingtOKt  by  Faseli. 
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congresses  at  Bale  in  1714,  and  at  Soleure  in  1715,  be  wa» 
again  employed,  and  strongly  evinced  hU  zeal,  talents, 
activity,  prudence,  and  other  qualities  of  a  great  nego- 
tiator. His  account  of  this  embassy  was  published  in  1738, 
in  folio,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Acta  Legationis  Helvetica," 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  conduct  for  persons 
employed  in  such  services.  Upon  the  accession  of  Cle- 
ment XII.  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to.  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  prince  Eugene. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XIII.  which  lasted  from  1721 
to  1724,  Passionei  had  been  made  archbishop  of  Ephesus ; 
he  continued  in  favour  with  the  successors  of  that  pope, 
Benedict  XIIL  and  Clement  XII.  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
1738,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  having  at  the 
same  time  made  him  secretary  of  the  briefs.  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1755  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which 
he  enriched  by  many  important  accessions ;. and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy,  under  the 
peculiar  title  of  associ6  etranger.  He  died  on  the  1 5th  of 
July,  1761,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine« 

Cardinal.  Passionei  did  not  write  much  besides  the  ar- 
ticles that  have  been  already  mentioned.     He  worked,  in- 
deed, witb  Fontanini,  in  revising  the  *^  Liber  diurnus  Ro^* 
manorum  Pontificum,*'  and  produced  a  paraphrase  on  the 
nineteenth  psalm,  with  a  few  more  small  pieces :  but  he 
was  most  illustrious  for  his  enlightened  knowledge  of  let- 
ters, and  his  judicious  and  liberal  patronage  of  learned 
men  and  useful  works ;  an  example  but  too  little  followed 
in  the  present  age.     He  had  one  of  the  most  valuable  li- 
braries in  Rome,  composed  of  the  best,  the  scarcest,  and 
most  remarkable  books  in  all  sciences,  and  in  all  languages, 
ancient  and  modern.     He  himself  was  the  librarian,  and 
did  the  honours  of  it  in  a  manner  the  more  satisfactory  to 
the  learned,  as  no  one  was  more  able  to  second  and  extend 
their  views  on  the  subjects  of  their  researches.     ^'  In  this/' 
says  a  Swedish  traveller,  ^'  h^  was  very  different  from  the 
cardinals  Davia,  Gualterio,  and  Imperial],  all  three  also 
very  rich  in  books.  .  The  first  was  always  readingj^  and 
never  wrote;  the  second  was  always  writing,  and  never 
read ;  and  the  third  neither  read  nor  wrote."     Cardinal 
Passionei^s  temper,  however,  was  not  equable,  and  Bene- 
dict XIV.  delighted  to  put  him  in  a  rage,  sometimes  by 
taking  away  one  of  his  books,  and  making  him  think  it  was 
lost,  but  more  frequently,  which  was  the  greatest  prove- 
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cation  our  cardinal  could  receivCi  by  introducing  a  wor^ 
written  by  a  Jesuit.  On  one  occasion  when  the  pope  did 
this,  the  cardinal  opened  the  window,  and  threw  the  book 
with  all  his  force  into  the  square  of  Monte  Cavallo.  At 
this  instant  the  pope  appeared,  and  vouchsafed  him  his 
grand  benediction.  It  is  said,  that  by  way  of  answer  to 
this  benediction,  a  certain  gesture  of  the  cardinal's  put  a 
stop  to  the  pleasantry  that  the  pope  had  promised  himself 
from  this  scene.  He  most  cordially  hated  the  Jesuits;  and 
had  it  depended  on  him,  tl^eir  society  would  have  been 
soon  dissolved.  On  this  subject  and  every  other  on  which 
he  entered  with  the  pope  Benedict,  he  spoke  with  the 
firmest  independence,  and  the  pope  generally  found  it 
necessary  in  all  disputes  to  yield  to  him.  Let  us  not 
forget,  however,  that  it  was  this  cardinal  who  opened  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  a  very  hand- 
some order  signed  by  his  name.  This  was  at  the  time 
justly  said  to  be  an  honour  which  no  work  relating  to  the 
Bible  could  boast  of  since  the  reformation. 

His  nephew,  Benedict  Passionei,  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  learned  world  by  publishing  at  Lucca,  in 
1763,  ^^  Inscrizioni  antiche,  con  annotaz,"  a  folio  volume, 
containing  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  collected 
by  the  cardinal.  His  valuable  collection  of  antique  urns, 
bas-reliefs,  and  other  works  of  art,  was  dispersed  after  his 
death.  * 

PATEL,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  a  native  of  France ; 
but  neither  his  Christian  name,  his  age,  nor  the  master 
under  whom  he  studied,  are  known  to  the  writers  on  these 
subjects.  He  has  sometimes  been  called  the  French 
Claude,  from  his  successful  imitation  of  that  master.  In 
bis  figures  he  is  clearly  superior  to  him.  The  forms  of  hia 
trees  are  elegant  and  free,  liis  scenery  rich,  and  his  build- 
ings and  other  objects  designed  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 
His  touch  is  light,  yet  firm;  his  colouring  generally  clear 
and  natural.  Two  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  by 
Strange,  and  all  of  them  prove  that  be  studied  nature  with 
nice  observation,  and  his  choice  from  her  productions  was 
always  agreeable.  In  France  he  is  sometimes  called,  Patel 
le  tuSf  or  le  bon  Patel;  and  there  was  also  a  Patel  le  Jeune^ 
pf  whom  still  less  is  known.' 

«  Diet.  Hist. — «  Anecdotes  of  Roine«  &c,  by  a  6iredish  Traveller/'  1*768,  in 
menu  Mag.  vol.  XXXVII I. 

•  PUkiD^ion. — Strange' s  Catalogue. 
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PATERCULUS  (Caius  Velleius),  an  ancient  Roman 
historian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  735.  His  ancestors  were 
illustrious  for  their  merit  and  their  offices.  His  grand^ 
father  espoused  the  party  of  Tiberius  Nero,  the  ettiperor*9 
father ;  but  being  old  and  infirm,  and  not  able  to  accom- 
pany Nero  when  he  retired  from  Naples,  he  ran  himself 
through  with  his  sword.  His  father  was  a;  soldier  of  rank, 
and  Paterculus  was  a  military  tribune,  when  Caius  Caesar, 
a  grandson  of  Augustus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of 
the  Parthians,  in  an  island  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the 
year  753.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  in  Germany  ifnder 
Tiberius,  'and  accompanied  that  prince  for  nine  yearffsuc* 
cessively  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  received  honourable 
rewards  from  him ;  but  wef  do  not  find  that  he  was  preferred 
to  any  higher  dignity  than  the  praetorship.  The  praises  he 
bestows  upon  Sejanus  give  some  probability  to  the  conjec- 
ture, that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  this  favourite; 
and,  consequently,  that  he  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  His 
death  is  placed  by  Dodwell  in  the  year  784,  when  he  was 
in  his  fiftieth  year. 

'  He  wrote  "An  Abridgment  of  the  Roman  History,  in 
two  Books,"  in  which  although  his  purpose  was,  to  begin 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  time  wherein  he 
lived,  we  find  in  what  remains  of  the^  beginning  of  his  first 
book,  some  a,ccount  of  many  cities  more  ancient  than 
Rome.  He  promised  a  larger  history,  of  which  this  is 
only  an  outline,  and  had  opportunities  to  have  acquired 
valuable  materials,  during  bis  military  expeditions  and  tra- 
vels. Even  in  the  present  work  we  have  many  particulars 
related,  that  are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  The  style  of 
Paterculus,  although  injured  by  the  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers, and  impossible  to  be  restored  to  purity  for  want 
of  manuscripts,  is  yet  manifestly  worthy  of  ah  age,  which 
produced  his  celebrated  contemporaries  Vifgil^  Sallust, 
Livy,  &c.  His  manner  of  drawing  characters  is  one  of  his 
chief  merits ;  yet  he  is  condemned,  and  indeed  with  the 
greatest  reason,  for  his  partiality  to  the  house  of  Augustus, 
and  for  his  extravagant  praise,  not  only  of  Tiberius,  but 
even  of  his  favourite  Sejanus, 

Of  Velleius  Paterculus,  as  of  Hesychius  among  the 
Greeks,  one  MS.  only  was  discovered,  called  the  codex 
Murbacensis,  and  even  that  is  now  lost.  In  it,  says  Bent^ 
ley,  <^  the  faults  of  the  scribes  are  found  so  numerous,  and 
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tbe  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  pains  of  the  learnedest  and  acutest  criiics  for  two  whole 
centuries,  these  books  still  are,  aird  are  like  to  continue, 
a  mere  heap  of  errors/'  No  ancient  author  but  Prisciaa 
makes  mention  of  Paterculus :  the  moderns  have  done  him 
infinitely  more  justice,  and  have  illustrated  him  with  notes 
and  commentaries.  He  was  first  published,  from  the  ma* 
nuscript  of  Morbac,  by  Rhenanus,  at  Basil,  in  1520,  but 
under  such  circumstances,  that  this  edition  was  considered 
as  a  spurious  work.  It  was  reprinted  by  Paul  Manutius  at 
Venice  in  1571  ;  afterwards  by  Lipsius,  at  Leyden,  in  1 58 1  •: 
then  by  Gerard  Vossius,  in  1639:  next  by  Boeclerus,  at 
Strasburg,  in  1642:  by  Peter  Burman,  at  Leyden,  in  i719, 
in  Svo:  by  Ruhnkenius,  at  Leyden,  1779,  2  vols.  8vo: 
and  lastly,  by  Krausius,  at  Leipsic,  !  800,  Svo.  To  the 
Oxford  edition,  in  1693,  Svo,  were  prefixed  the  **  An- 
nates Velleiani"  of  Dodwell,  which  shew  deep  learning, 
and  a  great  knowledge  of  antiquity.' 

PATERSON  (Samuel),  a  gendeman  who  deserves  ho- 
nourable notice  in  the  literary  history  of  his  country,  was 
the  son  of  a  woollen-draper  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Co- 
vent-garden,  and  born  March  17,  1728.  He  lost  his  father 
when  about  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  and  his  guardian  not 
only  neglected  him,  but  involved  his  property  in  his  own 
bankruptcy,  and  sent  him  to  France.  Having  there  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  foreign  literature  and  publications 
beyond  any  persons  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to  engage  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  books ;  and,  when  little  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  opened  a  shop  in  the  Strand :  the 
only  person  who  then  carried  on  such  a  trade  being  Paul 
Vailtant.  Though,  by  the  mis-conduct  of  some  who  were 
•charged  with  his  commissions  in  several  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, it  proved  unsuccessful  to  the  new  adventurer,  he 
continued  in  business  till  1753,  when  he  published  Dr. 
♦Pettingars  **  Dissertation  on  the  original  of  the  Equestrian 
Figure  of  the  George  and  ,of  the  Garter."  At  the  same 
early  period  in  which  he  engaged  in  business  he  had  mar- 
ried Miss  Hamilton,  a  lady  of  the  most  respectable  con- 
nexions in  North  Britain,  still  younger  than  himself,  both 
-their  ages  together  not  making  38  years.  He  next  com- 
•  meuced  auctioneer  in  Essex-bouse.  This  period  of  his 
life  tended  to  develope  completely  those   extraordinary 

I  VoMiio  Hist.  Ut,— Saxii  OooiBast— Dibdims  Ciasttcp. 
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talents  in  bibliography  (a  science  hitherto  so  little  attended 
to)  which  soon  brought  him  into  the  notice  of  the  literary 
world.  The  vahiable  collection  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
right  hon.  sir  Julius  Caesar,  knt.  judge  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and,  in  the  reigns  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I,  chancellor  and  under- treasurer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  uninformed 
persons,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  sold  by  weight  to 
a  cheesemonger,  as  waste  paper,  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds^ 
some  of  them  happened  to  be  shewn  to  Mr.  Patersoo,  who 
examined  them,  and  instantly  discovered  their  value.  He 
then  digested  a  masterly  catalogue  of  the  whole  coUectiony 
and,  distributing  it  in  several  thousands  of  the  n^ost  singu* 
lar  and  interesting  heads,  caused  them  to  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion, which  produced  356/.;  and  had  among  the  purchasers 
the  late  lord  Orford,  and  other  persons  of  rank.  These 
occurrences  took  place  in  1757. 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of 

universal  bibliography  and  literary  history  was  the  learned 

and  laborious   Christopher-Augustus  Hermann,  professor 

in  the  university .  of  Gottingen,  in  the  year  J  7 18,  when 

he  published   his  well  known  work,   ^'  Conspectus   Rei- 

publicsB  Literariae,   sive   Via  ad   Historiam  Literariam  ;*' 

M^hich   gradually  went  through  seven  editions,    the   l^tst 

of  which  was  published  at  Hanover,  1763.     Numberless 

other  works,   analogous  to  this,    were    published   in   the 

same  interval,  in  Germany.     About  the  period  alluded 

to,  many  detailed,  descriptive,  and  rational  catalogues  of 

books  appeared  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe;  the 

art  and  the  taste  of  constructing  libraries  beca^me  mor^ 

general  than  in  any  preceding  age ;  and  the^  only  thing 

which  appears  worthy  of  remark,  and  rather  unaccountable^ 

is  that,  even  after  the  progress  of  philosophy  or  bibliogra^ 

phy,  the  Germans,  in  this  department,  have  excelled  every 

other  people  in  Europe.     It  is  universally  acknowledged, 

that  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared,  about 

.that  time,  was  the  catalogue  of  the  celebrated  library  of 

the  count  of  Bunau,  better  known  under  the  name   of 

*^  Bibliotheca  Bunaviana,!'  so  remarkable,  indeed,  for  num<- 

ber,  selection,  order,  connexion,  references,  and  universal 

interest.     The  only  historical  system  of  national  literature. 

exhibited  in  Europe  was  that  of  the  Italian,  by  Tiraboscbi. 

Mr.  Paterson  supplied  some  important  materials  towards 

one  among  ourselves,  in  bis  *^  Bibliotheca  Anglica  Curiosa^ 
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1771.*'  He  was  an  enemy  to  those  systems  of  bibliogra* 
phy  which  are  now  generally  practised  on  the  continent ; 
and  be  set  no  importance  even  on  the  newly-established 
classification  of  the  ^^  Universal  Repertory  of  Literature,** 
published  at  Jena.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  those  among 
the.  readers  themselves,  who  have  happened  to  look  at  the 
above-mentioned  catalogue,  will  not  only  coincide  with 
onr  bibliographer's  opinion,  but  will  perhaps  smile  at  see- 
ing all  th^  branches  of  human  knowledge  confined  in  six- 
teen classes,  and  the  last  of  them  entitled  ^^  Miscellaneous 
.Works  ;'*  the  proper  meaning  of  which  words  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  whole  classification !  Mr.  Paterson 
acted  consistently  with  these  ideas  in  all  his  bibliographical 
performances ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  merit  of  an  appropri« 
ate,  circumstantial,  and  judicious  classification,  that  his 
catalogues  are  unrivaled,  and  some  of  them  are  justly  re- 
garded as  models.  We  refer  the  readers  to  the'  catalogues 
themselves,  and  especially  to  the  Bibliotheca  Fleetwoodi- 
ana,  Beauclerkiana,  Croftsiana,  Pinelliana,  published  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Strange,  Fagel,  and 
Tyssen  libraries,  which  he  performed  within  the  last  two 
years  of  bis  life ;  and  they  will  perceive  in  each  of  them 
an  admirable  spirit  of  order,  exhibited  in  different  ways, 
and  suggested  by  those  superior  abilities  which  alone  can 
discover  and  appreciate  these  variable  combinations  of  the 
several  circumstances. 

A  man  so  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  vast  number  of 
books  were  held  as  valuable  and  scarce  in  England, 
which  were  rather  common  in  other  countries.  He  thought 
he  could  do  his  native  country  an  essential  service,  and 
procure  emolument  for  himself,  if  he  should  undertake 
.a  journey  through  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  suc- 
ceed in  purchasing  some  articles  of  this  description.  With 
this  view  he  set  out  for  the  continent  in  the  year  1776,  and 
actually  bought  a  capital  collection  of  books,  which,  oa 
his  return  to  England,  he  digested  in  the  catalogue  (the 
best,  perhaps,  of  his  performances)  that  bears  the  title  of 
*^  Bibliotheca  Universalis  Selecta.^'  One  of  the  most  re- 
spectable booksellers  of  London  bad  been  his  fellow-travel- 
ler in  that  journey;  and,  being  informed  of  his  design, 
and  relying  on  his  good  sense  and  excellent  indention, 
o£Fered  him  his  friendly  assistance.  He  lent  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  employed  in  an  additional  purchase 
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of  bookfty  in  hopes  that  be  might  have  the  money  re- 
turned to  him  when  the  speculation  was  carried  into  exe«- 
cution.  Mr.  Paterson,  as  usual,  proved  unsuccesrful ;  and 
ihe  generous  friend,  sympathising  in  his  misfortunes,  never 
claimed  the  return  of  his  loan!  Mr.  Patefson^s  fame 
had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  late  marquis  of  Lansdovtrn,  who 
requested  the  learned  bibliographer  to  arrange  his  elegant 
and  valuable  library,  to  compile  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
his  books  and  manuscripts,  and  to  accept,  for  the  purpose, 
the  place  of  bis  librarian,  with  a  liberal  salary.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson accordingly  entered  into  the  office  of  librarian,  re- 
mained in  it  for  some  years,  and  perhaps  expected  to  close 
his  life  in  the  same  station ;  when,  unfortunately,  a  mis*- 
tmderstanding  took  place  between  the  noble  lord  and  hioi^ 
by  which  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Paterson  was  a  writer  of  some  consideration,  and 
from  time  to  time  indulged  in  several  publications,  to 
none  of  which  he  ever  put  his  name.  The  first,  in  order 
of  time,  is,  to  our  knowledge,  "  Another  Traveler ;  or. 
Cursory  Remarks  made  upon  a  Journey  through  Part 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  Coriat,  jun.  in  1766,"  in  three 
volumes  12mo;  the  second  is  "  The  Joineriana :  or,  The 
Book  of  Scraps,"  in  two  volumes  8vo,  1772,  consisting 
of  philosophicat  and  literary  aptiorisms ;  the  third  is 
**The  Templar,"  a  periodical  paper,  of  which  only  four- 
teen numbers  appear  to  have  been  published,  and  the  last 
of  thein  in  December  1773,  intended  as  an  attack  on 
the  newspapers  for  advertising  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
places  of  trust  under  government;  and  the  last  is  **  Spe- 
culations on  Law  and  Lawyers,"  1778,  tending  to  evince 
the  danger  and  impropriety  of  personal  arrests  for  debt 
previous  to  any  verification,  At  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  he  consented,  as  soon  as  the  Fagel  cata- 
logue was  completed,  to  undertake  some  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Vicissitudes  of  Literature  in  England  during  the  latter 
Half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;"  of  which  it  is  not  im- 
probable some  materials  may  be  found  among  his  papers. 

Mr.  Paterson  died  in  his  house  in  Norton-street,  Fitzroy- 
-square,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1802,  in  the  77tb  year  of 
his  age;  and  on  the  4th  of^he  subsequent  November,  he 
was  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  his  birth,  in  Covent- 
garden.  He  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  and  thin, 
but  well  proportioned,  of  philanthropic  looks,  sonorous 
voice^  and  unassuming  and  polite  manners*     His  mor&i 
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character  was  eminent^  and  unexceptipDabie,  in  every  seos^ 
of  the  wor(,l,* 

PATIN  (Guy),  a  French  physician,  wit,  and  free-thinker, 
was  born  Aug.  3i,   1601,  at  Modenc  en  Bray,  a  Tillage 
pear  Beauvais.     He  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  cor* 
rector  of  the  press  at  Paris,  and  in  that  capacity  was  noticed 
by  the  celebrated  Uiolan,  who  became  his  friend  and  ad« 
viser ;  and  Patin  having  applied  to  the  study  of  medicine^ 
acquitted  himself  so  ably  in  all  his  academic  trials,  that  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  Paris  school  of  rnedi-* 
cine,  ill  16^7.     In  this  city  he  began  practice,  but  became 
more  noted  for  his  wit  and  humour,  both  of  the  inost  sar^* 
castic   kind,    while  be   laid  himself  open   to   the  wk  of 
others  by  the  peculiarity ^f  bis  opinions,  by  bis  censure 
of  every  thing  modern,  and  bis  utter  aversion  to  all  im« 
provei»e»t  in  luediciDe*     Notwithstanding  these  .singula- 
rities, his  entertaifting  conversatioa  procured  him  access  to 
Qi^ny  families  of  distinction ;  and  the  president  LanKMgnoQ 
often  diverted  the  cares  of  bis  professional  life  by  the  sal** 
lies  and  bon-^naotsi  of  Patio.     Patin  was  an  escellent  Lalia 
scboiaxy  and  expressed  himself  with  such  elegance  in  that 
lausgnage,  that  all  Paria  flocked  to  his  theses  as  to  a  comedy^ 
Some  fancied  he  had  the  air  and  countenance  of  Cicero,' 
^ue  he  won  more  upon  them  by  having  the  disposition  of 
BabeUi^ 

In  1650  be  was  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine^ 
and  afterwards  succeeded  Riolan^  the  younger,  in  the  pro« 
fessorship  of  medicine  in  the  Royal-college,  where  be 
taught  with  great  reputation.  The  disputes  which  took 
place  in  bis  time  respecting  the  use  of  antimony  roused  all 
his  spleen,  as  he  regarded  this  medicine  a^  a  poisoo,,  and 
had  even  made  out  a  list  of  patients,  which  he  called  the 
martyrology  of  antimony.  Great,  however,  was  his  mcnr* 
tification  wheo^  in  1666,  a  majority  of  the  faculty  decided 
to  admit  emetic  wine  into  the  list  of  prescriptions.  He 
was  quite  inconsolable. 

Patin  died  in  1672,  with  the  character  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, ile  had  a.  good  Ubrary,  and  knew  books  well,  bub  bis 
judgment  was  not  equal  to  his  erudition;  he  projected 
some  works  in  his  profusion,  particularly  a  history  of  cele- 
brated physicians,  but  executed  little,  except  a  life  of 
Simon  Pietre,  which  appears  not  to  have  beea  printed* 

1  Gent.  Mag.  1 802.-^l%6tch  of  his  life  by  Mr*  Damiani— and  another  hj 
Mr*  Mortimer  in  European  Ma^^.  1802. 
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His  memory  is  preserved  by  his  ^^  Letters,''  publiiihed  Iff 
six  vols.  li2mo,  a  miscellany  of  literary  history,  criticismv 
and  satire,  mixed  with  many  of  those  loose  opinions  which 
have  made  some  rank,  him  among  the  philosophers  of 
France.  His  great  consolation  on  his  death-bed  was  that 
he  should  meet  in.  the  other  world  with  Aristotle,  Plato^ 
Virgil,  Galen,  and  Cicero.  His  "  Letters"  were  long  read 
with  avidity,  but  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  point  of  fact. 
Every  thing  of  that  kind  is  disfigured  by  prejudice.  There 
is  a  collection  of  his  sayings  among  the  ^*  Ana.''* 

PATIN  (Charles),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  an  able 
physician  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  23,  1633« 
He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father,  and  made^ 
such  surprizing  progress  in  his  studies,  that  at  th^  age  of 
fourteen  he  defended  Greek  and  Latin  theses  in  philoso* 
phy,  with  the  greatest  applause  in  an  assembly  eomposed 
of  thirty-four  prelates,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  many  other 
persons  of  distinction.  Being  intended  for  the  bar,  he 
completed  his  law  studies^  and  became  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  but  he  soon  relinquished  this  career 
for  the  study  of  medicine,  which  in  his  opinion  promised 
greater  advantages.  He  became  afterwards  a  considerable 
practitioner,  and  a  teacher  of  reputation  in  the  medical 
school  of  Paris,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1656  ; 
but  was  about  this  time  obliged  to  leave  France  for  fear  of 
imprisonment.  The  cause  of  this  is  variously  related,  but 
the  most  probable  account  is,  that  he  had  been  in  some 
way  accessary  to  the  circulation  of  certain  libels  which 
drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  court. 

He  then  visited  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Swisser^ 
land,  and  Italy,  and  finally  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  was, 
in  Sept.  1676,  appointed  professor  extraordinary,  in  1681 
first  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in*  1683,  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic.  In  all  these  appointments  he  acquitted 
himself  with  such  credit  and  ability,  that  the  Venetian 
state  honoured  hitn  with  knighthood  of  the  order  of  St. 
Mark ;  the  academy  ^<  naturae  curiosorum"  also  admitted 
him  a  member,  under  the  titled  of  Galen  J.,  and  he  was  a 
long  time  chief  director  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati, 
He  died  at  Padua  Oct.  2,  1693.  He  was  a  man  of  exten-' 
sive  learning,  and  a  voluminous  writer  both  in  Latin^ 
Jrencbj  and  Italian. 

I  Eloy,  Diet,  mit.  de  Medicine. 
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'  Such  of  bis  works  as  relate  to  medicine  are  only  inau« 
gural  orations ;  but  tbose  by  wbich  he  is  best  known,  relate 
to  the  roedallic  science,  in  which  be  was  a  great  proficient. 
These  are,  1.  ^*  Familis  Romans  ex  antiquis  numismati- 
bus  ab  urbe  coudita  ad  tempora  D.  Augusti,**  1663,  folio. 
This  IS  chiefly  founded  on  the  work  of  Fulvius  UrsinuB. 
2.  ^^  Introduction  h  V  Histoire  par  la  Connoissance  des  Me- 
dailles,'*  ISSSf  12mo.  3.  <*  Imperatorum  Romanorum 
Numismata,^'  1671,  folio.  4.  *^  Thesaurus  Numismatum,'* 
1672,  4to.  5.  "Practica  delle  Medaglie,"  1673,  12roo. 
6.  '' Suetonius  ex  Numismatibus  illustratus,'*  1675,  4to,'' 
and  some  other  pieces.  He  published  also  the  lives  of  the 
professors  of  Padua,  with  the  title  of  ^*  Lycseum  Patavi- 
num,  sive  Icones  et  Vits  Professorum  Patavi,  anno  1682, 
docentium,''  Pat.  1682,  4to.  His  wife  and  two  daughters 
were  learned  women,  and  members  of  the  Academy  of  Ri- 
covrati  at  Padua,  in  which  they  distinguished  themselves. 
Chaalotte-Cathbrine,  the  eldest  daughter,  pronounced  a 
Latin  oration  on  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and 
published  *^  Tabells  Selectae,''  which  contained  an  expla- 
nation of  forty-one  engravings  from  the  most  celebrated 
painters.  Gabkielle-Charlotte,  the  youngest  daughter, 
published  a  panegyrical  oration  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  La- 
tin dissertation  on  the  phoenix  on  a  medal  of  Caracalla,  Ve- 
nice, 1683.  His  wife  was  author  of  a  collection  of  moral 
and  Christian  reflections.  * 

PATRICK  (Simon),  a  learned  English  prelate,  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  Chichester  and  Ely,  was  born  at  Gains- 
borough in  Lincolnshire,  Sept  8,  1626.  His  father  was  a 
mercer  of  good  credit  in  that  place,  and  sent  him  to  a 
school,  with  a  view  to  alearned  education,  which  was  kept 
by  one  Merry  weather,  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  sir  Thomas  Browne^s  '^  Religio  Medici."  In  1644, 
June  25,  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  of  Q.ueen*s  college, 
Cambridge,  and  was  elected  fellow  March  1,  1648.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1647  ;  that  of  M.  A.  in  1651 ; 
and  that  of  B.  D.  in  1658.  Previous  to  this  period  he 
received  holy  orders  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hall,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  then  ejected  from  bis  bishopric  by  the  usurp- 
ing powers,  and  living  at  Higham.  This  was  probably  about 
1651,  as  in  1652  Mr.  Patrick  preached  a  sermon  at  the  fu- 
«eral  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Queen's  college,  who  died 

}  Eloy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicine*— den.  Dict^ 
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Aug.  7/1652,  and  was  buried  in  the  cbarpel  of  that  collegd^ 
He  was  soon  after  taken  as  chaplain  inta  the  family  of  sit 
Walter  St.  John  of  Batterseai  who  gave  hiaa  that  living  in 
165^»  This  vacated  his  fellowship^  and  the  same  year 
he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  diviuity,  and  published 
his  (irst  work  (if  we  except  the  funeral-sermon  above  men-' 
tioned),  entitled  "  Mensa  Mystica :  or  a  Discourse  con-% 
cerning  the  Sacrament  of  tF^  Lord's  Supper ;  to  which  is. 
added,  a  Discourse  concerning  Baptism^"  Lond.  8vo.  la 
^tbe  following  year  he  published  "  The  Heart's  Ease,  or  a 
remedy  against  all  troubles ;  with  a  consolatory  discourse,, 
particularly  directed  to  those  who  have  lost  their  friends 
and  dear  relations,"  ibid.  1659,  12mo;  this  went  throughr 
many  ^itions.  Iq  1660  appeared  ^'  Jewish  hypocrisy  ;  au 
caveat  to  the  present  generation,"  &c. 
.  In  1661,  he  was  elected^  by  a  majority  of  the  fellows, 
master  of  QueenV  college,  in  opposition  to  a  royal  maa* 
damus,  appointing  Mr.  Anthony  Sparrow  for  that  place: 
hut  the  affair  being  brought  before  the  king  and  council^ 
was  soon  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sparrow;  and  some  of 
the  fellows,  if  not  all,  who  had  sided  with  Patrick,  were 
^ected.  His  next  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  St.  Paul's^ 
Coven t- Garden,  London,  in  room  of  the  celebrated  non- 
conformist. Dr.  Manton.  This  was  given  him  by  Willianor 
^arl  of  Bedford,  in  1662,  He  endeared  himself  much  to- 
the  parishioners  by  instruction  and  eisample,  and  parti- 
cularly by  continuing  all  the  while  among  them  during 
the  plague  in  1665.  It  is  said  further,  that,  oat  of  a  spe- 
cial regard  to  them,  he  refused  the  archdeaconry  of  Hun^^ 
tingdon.  His  remaiciing  in  London,  however,  dtiring  the 
plague  was  an  instance  of  pious  heroism  which  ought  not 
to  be  slightly  passed  over.  He  was  not  indeed  the  only 
clergyman  who  remained  at  his^  post  on  this  occasion ;  but 
their  number  was  not  great*  We  s;hall  now  present  qur 
readers  with  a  few  extracts  from  some  letters  which  be 
wrote  to  his  friends  who  importuned  him  to  leave  Lon- 
don, as  they  give  a  nvore  faithful  and  pleasing  picture 
of  bis  real  character  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

In  one  of  theaO)  dated  Sept.  9,  1665,  he  says,  *^  I  sup- 
pose you  think  I  intend  to  stay  here  still :  though  I  un- 
derstand by  your  question,  you  would  not  have  me.  But, 
toy  friend,  what  am  I  better  than  another.?  Somebody 
must  be  here ;  and  is  it;  fit  I  should  set  such  a  value  upoa 
myself  as  my  going  away,  and  leaving  another^  will  sig- 
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^{y  ?  Fbr  it  will,  in  eflFect,  be  to  say,  that  t  am  t;oo  good 
tp  be  lo^t ;  but  it  is  no  matter  if  another  be.  Truly,  I  do 
PQt  think  myself  so  considerable  to  the  world  :  and  though 
fAj  friends  9et  a  great  price  upon  me,  yet  that  temptation 
bath  uot  yet  made  me  of  their  mind ;  and  I  know  their 
love  makes  me  passe  for  more  with  them  than  I  am  wortti, 
\ybea  I  mention  that  word,  love,  I  confess,  it  moves  me 
much,  and  I  have  a  great  passion  for  them,  and  Wish  I 
ftti^t  live  to  embrace  them  oiice  again  ;  but  I  must  not 
take  any  undue  courses  to  satisfy  this  passion,  which  i^ 
but  too  strong  in  me.  I  must  let  reason  prevaile,  and  stay 
with  my  charge,  which  I  take  hitherto  to  be  my  duty,  whatr 
ever  come.  I  canpot  tell  what  good  we  do  their  souls : 
though  I  preach  to  those  who  are  well,  and  write  to  those 
who  are  ill  (I  mean,  print  little  papers  for  them,  which  yet 
are  too  big  to  send  you  by  the  post) :  but  I  am  sure, 
while  I  stay  here,  I  shall  do  good  to  their  bodies ;  and, 
perhaps,  save  some  from  perishing;  which  I  look  upon  aii 
^  considerable  end  pf  my  continuing.  -My  dear  friend,  do 
not  take  it  ill,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  desires  in 
this  thing :  you  see  what  sways  me,  and  I  know  you  will 
yeild  to  it,  and  say,  it  ought  to  be  stronger  than  the  love 
of  you*  If  you  can  convince  me,  that  I  may,  with  a  good 
conscience,  go,  you  may  think  it  will  be  acceptable ;  but 
I  know  not  upon  what  grounds  you  will  make  it  good.  Try^ 
if  you  have  a  mind.*' 

It}  another  letter,  dated  Sept.  21,  he  resumes  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the  former,  "  My  deare  friend,  I  must  tell  you, 
for  you  will  heare  it  from  other  hands,  that  the  plague  is 
again  increased,  as  I  suspected  it  would,  according  aa 
you  would  understand  by  my  last.  Our  only  comfort  is, 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
men  ;  for  his  mercies  are  very  great.  I  am  very  joyfull  to 
beare  at  last,  that  you  bend  your  thoughts  to  resign  me 
up  to  God.  I  hope  it  will  make  your  life  more  happy, 
whether  I  die  or  live.  .  You  do  not  trouble  me  by  your 
instances  to  leave  this  place,  because  I  thmk  most  of  yotir 
lovef  which  is  conspicuous  therein :  .and  I  should  have  re** 
fleeted  as  much  without  these  intreaties  of  yours,  upon 
the  desirableness  of  seeing  my  friends  once  more^  who,  I 
think,  I  may  truly  say,  have  fasten  hold  of  me  than  any 
thing  in  this  world.  But  if  God  will  ^uU  me  from  tbt^m^ 
his  will  be  done !  I  ought  to  esteem  him«my  best  frit^d, 
who  doth  not  envy  to  me  any  other,  and  wQl  spare  my  Ut^ 
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tjnless  it  be  l>etter  for  me  to  die.  To  him  I  stilt  refeTr& 
myself,  which  I  call  trusting  in  God,  (as  you  would  hav^ 
veency  if  ft  bad  been  fit,  before  this  time :  but  I  doubt 
you  will  be  afraid  to  receive  papers  printed  in  London)  t 
but  It  is  not  to  accomplish  &  martyrdome,  as  you  call  it 
(that 's  too  high  a  name);  but  to  do  a  little  service  to  my 
neighbors,  wbo  I  think  would  not  be  60  well  if  I  was  not 
here.'* 

One  more  extract  will  not  be  thought  uninrterestrng^^ 
'^  There  are  people  who  rely  upon  pitiful  things  as  certatik 
tokens  of  its  (the  plague^s)  going  away  shbrtly.  I  have 
been  told,  more  than  once,  of  the  falling  oat  of  the  clap<&- 
per  of  the  great  bell  at  Westminster,  which,  they  sajr^ 
it  did  before  the  great  plague  ended ;  and  this  they  take 
ibr  a  very  comfortable  sign.  Others  speak  of  the  daweft 
more  frequenting  the  pallace  and  abbey,  which,  if  true> 
is  a  better  sign^  supposing  the  aire  to  have  been  infected^ 
'For  the  bookes  I  read  tell  mee,  that  the  goeiuge  away  of 
birds  is  ther  forerunner  of  the  plague,  and  that  one  shall 
«ee  few  in  a  plague-year.  The  death  of  birds  in  houses 
where  they  are  caged,  ordinarily  preceeds  the  death  of 
the  inhabitants  -,  for  these  aiery  creatures  feel  the  alteration 
in  that  element  sooner  than  wee.  Thus  you  see  how  de-^ 
sirous  all  are  for  some  token  for  good,  and  how  they  catch 
at  the  smallest  shadows  for  it.  But  the  best  sign  of  all,  X 
doubt,  is  much  wanting:  and  that  is,  the  reformation  of 
•men's  manners ;  of  which  I^heare  little,  unless  that  those 
come  to  church  wbo  did  not  before.  I  think  often  of  a 
aaying  in  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  wiiich  describes  the 
•temper  of  the  world  exactly,  chap.  xvi.  19,  20.  A  sad 
thing  that  the  event  of  these  judgments  proves  no  better  ; 
but  so  it  commonly  falls  out,  and  men  soon  forget  both 
their  smart,  and  also  the  good  resolutions  which  it  formcNi. 
I  hope,  my  friend,  the  band  of  God  will  not  be  without 
its  instruction  to  us,  and  that  we  shall  be  careful,  if  he  let 
vs  live,  to  improve  it  as  we  ought.  I  cannot  but  acknpvK 
ledge  a  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  justice,  in  this  restraint 
-vrbich  I  now  suffer;  and  therefore  I  thankfully  accept  i^ 
^nd  intreat  you  to  assist  me  with  your  prayers,  that  I  majr 
l>oth  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  and  likewise  make 
the  right  use  which  God  int<ends.  I  must  ever  also  adcnowu 
ledge  a  wonderful  kinduesse  of  God  to  me,  mixed  with  this  ; 
for  liim  well  and  chearful to  my  admiratioli  and  astteish^ 
Aont,;  when  I  seriously  think  ofit.V    .  .  r 
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•  -Tjiro  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  above  lettert ,  which 
he  circulated  during  the  plague^  i  wiere  printed  in  the  latter 
editions  of  his  <<  Heart's  Ease."  Having  some  reason  to 
.be  offended  with  the  treatment  he  met  with  at  Cambridge^ 
be  went. to  Oxford  for  bis  degrees  in  divinity;  and  enter- 
ing himself  of  Christ-churchy  was  incorporated  B.  D.  and 
completed  bis  doctor's  degree  in  1666,  about  which  time 
he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  In  1668 
he  published  his  "  JParable  of  the  Pilgrim,"  4to,  which 
some  have  thought  the  precursor  of  Bunyan's  more  popu^ 
lar  work ;  but  the  di^erence  is  too  strikingly  marked  m  the 
reception  these  two  "  Pilgrims"  have  met  with  to  admit 
of  any  comparison,  or  detract  from  the  genius  that  pre- 
dominates in  the  humble  tinker's  performance.  This  was 
followed  by  i>r.  Patrick's  "  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Com<^ 
knandments,"  1668^  8vo,  and  by  a  controversial  work  of 
some  importance^  printed  the  following  year,  with  the 
title  "  A  friendly  debate  betwixt  two  Neighbours,  the  one 
a  conformist)  the  other  a  non^conformist,  about  several 
weighty  matters.  Published  for  the  benefit  of  this  city*  By 
^  lover  of  it,  and  of  pure  religion."  This  consisted  of  two 
parts^  to  which  a  third  was  added  in  1670,  and  was  an- 
swered by  some  of  the  non-conformist  writers,  who  were; 
inuch  exasperated  at  it*. 

*  Harris,  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  ytears ;  but  th&t  he  had  lived  lonf 
Br,  Manton  the  non-conformist,  says,  enough  to  see  reason  to  alter  his  opU 
that  <*  it  has  been  generally  allowed,  nion  of  that  people,  and  that  way  of 
that  Dr.  Patrick  wrote  the  first  volumes  writing ;  and  that  he  was  verily  per* 
•of  the  '  Frietidly  Debate,'  in  the  heat  ,  suaded  there  were  some,  who  were  ho- 
of his  youth,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  nest  men,  and  good  Christians,  whp 
aacpectations ;  which  by  aggravating  would  b'b  neither,  if  they  did  not  ordi* 
^ome  weak  and  nnbautiods  expressioqs  narily  gb  to  cbutch  and  sonietimes  to 
in  a  few  particular  writers,  designed  to  the  meeting;  and  on  the  other  ban'd^ 
expose  the  non-conformist  ministry  to  some  were  honest  men  and  good  Chris- 
icontempt  and  ridicule,  llie  design  was  tians,  who  would  be  neither,  if  they 
afterwards  carried  on  by  a  worse  hand  did  not  ordinarily  go  to  the  meet* 
^(bishop  Parker),  and  with  a  more  viru-  ings.  and  sometimes  to  the  church.'  A 
lent  spirit:  a  method  altogether  un-  rare  instance  this  of  retractation  and 
reasonable  add  unworthy,  because  it  moderation,  which,  I  think,  redoundi 
will  be  always  easy  to  gather  rash  and  greatly  to  bis  honour,  and  is  wurthy 
iipadTised  expressions  firom  the  weaker  of  imitation."  This  was,  hoir<^'Ver^ 
persons  of  any  party  of  men;  and  only  viewed  m  a  differpnt  light  by  Wharton^ 
serves  to  expose  religion  to  the  scorn  who  ii^  his  MS  notes,  says,  J>r.  Pa^ 
and  contempt  of  the  profane.  But  hi-  trick  **  was  a  person  of  great  learning 
shop  Patrick,  in  his  advanced  age,  and  and  reputation,  for  gou<iness  and  wtt- 
in  a  public  debate  in  the  House  of  dom,  before  he  was  made  bishop  $  but 
liOrds  abbot  the  Occasional  Biil,  took  after  that,  he  losthi^  reputation  througb 
Ihfl  opportunity  to  declare  himself  to  impn  dent  management,  openly  &<• 
this  purpose ;  *  That  be  bad .  been  vouring  the  dissenters,  an^  nDployio|; 
known  to  write  against  the  XMssenters  none  but  such*" 
with  aooia  ftarmtb  in,  liit  younger 
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Dr.  Patrick's  next  publication,  of  the  more  practicitf 
kind,  was  his  "  Christian  Sacrifice;  a  treatise  showing  tht 
necessity,  end,  and  manner  of  receiving  the  lloly  Commur 
nion,  &c.'*  1671,  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  his  "  Detout 
Christian,*'  a  book  of  forms  of  prayer,  1672  ;**  Advice 
to  a  Friend,"  1677,  12mo;  "Jesus  and  the  Resurrectiob 
justified  by  witnesses  in  Heaven  and  Earth,"  1677,  8vo ; 
**  The  Glorious  Epiphany,"  1674,  8vo;  a  translation  cf 
Grotius,  "  De  Veritate,'*  le^SO,  Svo;  and  various  piou^ 
tracts  of  the  popular  kind,  published  from  this  date  to 
1703,  and  a  considerable  number  of  occasional  sertnotis.  ^ 

In  the  interim,  in  July  1672  he  wad  made  pi'ebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  dean  of  Peterborough  in  Atig.  1675^. 
Here  he  completed  the  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Peter- 
borough," which  had  been  coiriptled  by  iSimoh  Gunton) 
who  was  a  native  and  prebendaty  of  Peterborough.  Guti- 
toh  died  in  1676;  and  Patrick  published,  in  1686,  bik 
inanuscript  in  folio,  with  a  lai'ge  "  Supplement,"  ifrotti 
page  225  to  332,  containing  a  fuller  aCcouht  <5f  the  abbolb 
and  bishops  of  Peterborough,  than  had  been  given  by 
Gunton.  In  1680,  the  lord-chancellor  Finch  offered  hiih 
the  living  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields;  but  be  refused  it, 
and  recommended  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison.  In  1682,  *Df. 
Lewis  de  Moulin,  who  had  beenhistory-profensor  at  OiU 
ford,  and  had  written  much  against  the  church  of  England, 
gent  for  Patrick  upon  his  death*bed^  and  solemnly  dif- 
.clared,  before  lir.  Burnet  also,  his  regret  tipon  that  ac- 
count ;  which  declaration  being  sigued,  was  published  after 
liis  death.  ,      » 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.  l)r.  Patriejc  firas  one  of 
those  able  champions,  who  defended  the  proteslant  reli- 
!gion  against  the  designs  of  the  court,  arid  published  sooib 
pieces,  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  coHeetion  of 
y  Controversial  Tracts,"  3  vols.  fol.  Buthisfriidst  remaYte- 
ftble  service  in  this  way  was  his  conference  .  with  twp 
Romish  priests,  of  which  we  have  the  foUowfn^  accouiftt': 
'"^^  Great  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  Laurence  Hyd^, 
earl  of  Rochester,  lord  high  treasurer  in  king  Jameses 
jreign,  ^o  embrace  popery ;  but  in  vain.  At  length  his  I'ofd- 
fhip  being  pressed  and  fatigued  by  the  king's  intreatief, 
told  his  majesty,  that  to  let  him^ee  it  was  not  thi^oiigb  aiAr 

frejudice  of  education,  or  obstinacy,  that  lie  perseverej'iD 
is  religion,  be  would  freely  consent  td  hear  sokne  protec- 
tant divines  dispute  with  some  popish  priestis,  itud  prc^ 
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ipiised  to  side  with  the  conquerors.  On  this  the  king  ap- 
ipointed  a  cpnfierence  to  be  hejd  at  Whitehall,  at  which  his 
paj^stjr  and  several  persons  of  rank  were  present.  Th^ 
prpt.est^t 'Champions  were  Dr.  Patrick  and  Dr.  Williani 
^j|iie,.Xhe  two  chaplains  then  in  waiting.  Those  on  th^ 
popisb  side  were  Gifford,  a  doctor  of  tbe.Sorbonne,  pro^ 
babl^  the  9am^  ^yhom  king  James  wished  to  obtrude  upoiji 
Mftgdalfn-college,  apd  a  Mr.  Tilden^  who,  having  turned 
psipi^t  at  X^isbon,  went  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Xjodden.  Th^ 
fubject  of  thpix  dispute  was  the  *  rule  of  faith/  and  *  th^ 
firo{>er  judg!^  la  contrpyersies.*  The  conference  was  very 
lopg  4  Md  ^t  last  tfbe  Ropnish  doctors  were  pressed  with  sp 
I9iu^b  strength  of  reason  and  authority  'against  them,  that 
they  were  really  put  to  silence.  On  this  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester declared  *  that  the  victory  the  protestant  divines 
j^#d  gained  made  no  alteration  in  his  mind,  being  before- 
]^9pd  cojfjivjft^ced  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  firmly  rer 
falved  never  to  forsake  it.*  The  king,  going  off  abruptly^ 
Pfis  beard  to  say,  he  never  saw  a  bad  cause  so  well,  nor  ^ 
ff^od  ou^  SQ  ill  ^aint^iaed.''  , 

^  Such  is  the  aiccpunt  ^iven  of  this  debate  by  Kennet  in 
^  <f  Compl^lie  History  of  England  f'  bishop  Burnet's  acr 
pQ«nj^.. is  somewhat  different  He  says,  ^^  That  the  king 
^sir^ed  of  th^  earl,  he  wpuld  suffer  himself  to  be  instructed 
j#  f  e^l^K)^*  He  answered,  he  was  fully  satisfied  about  hid 
?^ligk)>n ;  but,  \ipon  the  king's  pressing  it  that  he  jwould 
*}iear  bis  priests,  he  said  ^e  desired  then  to  have  some  qf 
ijbe  English  clergy  prfs^nt,  to  which  the  king  consented; 
iphly  h0  excepted  to  TiHotson  ^nd.StiUingfleet..  Lord  Ro«a 
Chester  si^d  be  would  take  those  who  should  happen  to  b^ 
^waiting;  for  the  fprms  of  the  chapel  were  still  kept  up* 
^nd  Drs;  Patrick  and  Jane  w^re  the  men."  "  Patrick," 
iKlds  BurQet,  '^  told,  me,  that  at  the  conference  there  wai 
^o  ooeasion  l^or  them  to  say  much.  The  priests  began  the 
attack.  And  when  they  had  done,  the  earl  said,  if  they 
bf^d  Aothiag  fttijonger  to  urge,  be  would  not  trouble  those 
Iml^A^d  gei\t;lemep  to  say  any  thing ;  for  he  was  sure  he 
yOCiatd  unawer  all  ,that  he  had  beard.  And  so  answered  all 
;iliil;b.lo|ifh  hetvt  apd  spii?it,  .not  without  some  scorn,  saying, 
ji/jere -libe^e  gcQupds  to  persuade  men  to  cbapge  their  reli-* 
KiQQ.?  This  be  \ir^ed  over  and  over  again  With  great  vehe- 
Idieiice.  T^  king^  seeing  iu  wh^  temper  he  was,  broke 
j^  the  fiOnji^retice,  cbargidiig  all  that  w^re  present  to  say 
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-  The  ling  had  often  taken  pains  to  gain  o¥cr  Patrick^ 
^ent  for  him,  treated  him  kindly,  desired  him  to  abate  bin 
^eal  against  his  church,  and  quietly  enjoy  bis  own  religion  t 
but  the  dean  replied,  with  proper  courage,  **  That  be 
tould  not  give  up  a  religion  so  well  proved  as  that  of  tbe 
Protestants.''  Conformably  to  this  principle,  he  opposed 
the  reading  of  his  majesty's  declaration  for  libetty  of  con-^ 
science ;  and  assisted  Dr.  Tenison  in  setting  up  a  school 
^t  St.  Martin's,  in  opposition  to  the  popish  one,  opened  al 
the  Savoy,  in  order  to  seduce  the  youth. of  the  town  into 
popery ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  ward  and  pariah 
schools  of  London.  He  had  also  a  great  share  in  the  com« 
prehension  projected  by  archbishop  Sancroft,  in  order  td 
bring  over  the  dissenters,  which,  it  is  well  known^  was  Uf^ 
successful. 

^  At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  great  use  was  made  of  the 
dean,  who  was  very  active  in  settling  the  afiairs  of  the 
church:  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  prince 
iind  princess  of  Orange;  and  was  soon  after  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy.  H^ 
Vas  thought  to  have  excellent  talents  for  devotional  com^ 
position,  and  his  part  now  was. to  revise  the  collects  of  the 
whole  year,  in  which  he  introduced  some  amendments  $ind 
improvements  of  style.  In  October  1689,  be  was  made 
bishop  of  Chichester ;  and  employed,  with  others  of  the 
new  bishops,  to  compose  the  disorders  of  the  church  of 
Ireland.  In  July  1691,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Ely,  in  thie  room  of  Turner,  who  was  deprived  for  refusr 
ing  the  oaths  to  government.  Here  he  continued  to  pei^ 
form  all  tbe  offices  of  a  good  bishop,  as  well  as  a  good  man^ 
which  be  had'  ever  proved  himself  on  all  occasions,  -  He 
died  at  Ely,  May  31,  1707,  aged  eighty;  and  was  interred 
in  the  cathedral,  where  a  moiiumefit  is  erected  to  his  me* 
imory^  with  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dev 
Leng,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich* 

This  prelate  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  as  well  a« 
best  writers  of  his  time*  We  have  noticed  his  principal 
writings,  but  have  still  to  add  his  ^^  Paraphrases'^  and  4Dom^ 
mentaries  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as  tbe  prophets, 
which  are  the  result  of  extensive  reading,  and  perhaps  tb^ 
inost  useful  of  any  ever  written  in  the  English  language 
They  were  published  at  various  times, /but  reprinted  m 
^  vols,  folio;  ;and,  with  Lowtb  oa  the  Fropbets,  Arnatd  on 
^hfi  Apocrj^pha,  aud  Whitby  on  the  New  TeatameQt^  ba¥( 
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%een  publisbed,  in  folio,  and  very  recently  in  4t6,  zi  a 
ceguiar  commentary  ppon  all  the  sacred  books.  The  style 
pf  this  prelate  is  even  and  easy,  his  compositions  rational, 
and  full  of  good  and  sound  sense.  Burnet  ranks  him. 
among  those  many  .^vorthy  and  eminent  clergymen  in  this 
mttion,  who  deserved  a  high  character;  and  were  indeed 
an  botiour  to  the  church,  and  to  the  age  in.  which  they 
lived* 

;  Our  prelate  bad  a  brother  John  Patrick,  preacher  at  the 
Charter»house,  according  to  Wharton,  aud  one  of  the  trans- 
lalors  of  Plutaroh«  Dr.  Samuel  Patrick,  the  editor  of  an 
sedition  of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary  was  also  at  the  Charter- 
bouse,  but  whether  a  relation  does  not.  appear.  Wbarto^ 
also  says  he  had  a  son,  who  wasted  an  estate  left  him  by  his 
lather,  and  it  was  sold,- after  his  death,  *^  for  debts  and 
portions."  Mrs.  Catherine  Patrick,  a  maiden  lady  of  eighty- 
two  years  old,  said  to  be  our  prelate's  grand<-daughter,  died 
at  Bury  in  1 792.  Whiston  speaks  of  a  life  of  bishop  Patrick, 
written  by  himself,  which  he  had  read,  and  which  was  in 
Dr.  Knight's  hands,  but  where  now,  is  not  known.' 

PATRIX  (Peter),  a  French  minor  poet,  was  born  at 
Caen  in  1585,  and  being  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  designed 
by  bis  father  for  the  same  profession.  This  destination, 
which  seldom  suits  a  poetical  imagination,  was  accordingly 
rejected  by  Patrix,  who  addicted  himself  entirely  to  poetry, 
^bout  the  age  of  forty,  he  attached  himself  to  the  court  of 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom,  and  to  his  widow^ 
Margaret  of  Lorraine,  he  faithfully  devoted  his  services. 
A  Norman  accent,  and  a  certain  affectation  of  rustic  sim* 

SMcity,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  in  high  favour  at 
at  little  court:  his  wit,  liveliness,  and  social  talent, 
making  amends  fpr  such  imperfections.  Towards  the  latter 
^nd  of  life,  he  became  strongly  touched  with  sentiments  of 
jeiigion,  and  suppressed,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  licentious 
poems  which  hie  had  written  in  his  youth.  He  lived  to  th$ 
^reiat  age  of  e^ghtyreight,  And  died  at  Paris  in  1672.  At 
eighty,  he  had  a  violent  illness,  and  when  he  recovered 
from  it,  his  friends  advised  him  to  leave  his  bed ;  ^'  Alas  !'* 
taid  he,  ^*  al:  my  time  of  life,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
jkake  the  trouble  of  dressing  myself  again."  He  proved 
^ow^ver  paistaken,  as  to  the  shortness  of  his  subsequent 

'  Biog.  Brit— Gen.  Diet. — ^Burnetii  Own  Timeii.— Wbiston's  Memoirs.— Re* 
•tituta,  ▼ol.i.  p,  56,^BirGh*i  I^e  of  Tillotson.^Cole's  MS  Athenn  in  Britii^ 
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life.  Of  his  works  there  are  extant^  1.  A  eoUection  tsi 
verses  entitled  '^  La  misericorde  de  Dieu  sur  un  pecheur 
p6niteat,"  Blois,  1660,  4to.  These  were  written  in  his 
fitge,  yet  possess  some  fire.  2.  ^'  Plaints  des  Consonnes 
^ui  ii'ont  pas  Thonneur  d'entrer  d^ns  le  nam  de  Neufger- 
main,"  presierved  in  the  works  of  Voiture.  S.  Misceilane-* 
ous  paems,  in  the  collection  of  Barbin*  ^  The  greater  patt 
of  them  are  feeble,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  original 
passages.  The  poem  most  known  was  made  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  It  is  called  the  Dream  ;  and,  though  it 
is  of  a  serious  cast,  a  translation  of  it,  oddly  enough,  pa$*- 
sesses  a  place  in  all  our  English  jest  books,  beginning,  <'  I 
dreamt  that  buried  in  my  fellow-clay,"  &c.  It  asserts  a 
inoral  and  religious  axiom,  which  is  undeniable,  that  deash 
levels  all  conditions.  The  original  is  little  known ;  it  is 
this: 

Je  songeois  cette  nuit  que,  de  mal  consum€« 

C6te  k  c6te  d*un  Piuvrc  on  m*avait  inhum^, 

Et  que  n*en  pouvant  pas  soufilrir  le  voisinage^ 

Eti  mort  de  quality  je  lui  tins  ce  langage : 

**  Retire  toi,  coquin !  va  pourrir  loin  d*ici, 

II  ne  t'appartient  pas  de  m*approcher  ainsi.'* 

•*  Coqtiinl"  me  dit  il,  d*une  arrogance  extreme, 

'*  Va  chercher  tes  coquins^ailleurs,  coquin  toi*m£me! 

Ici  tous  sont  egaux  J  je  ne  te  dois  plus  rien ; 

Je  suis  sur  mon  famier,  comme  toi  sur  le  tien."  " 

PATRIZI  (Francis,  or  Patricius),  a  platonic  philoso-^ 
pher  and  man  of  letters,  was  born,  in  1529,  at  Clissa  in 
Illyricum,  and  was  educated  at  Padua.  In  1553  be  began 
to  appear  as  an  author  by  some  miscellaneous  Italian  tracts. 
In  153»7,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  patronage -of  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  he  published  a  panegyrical  poem  on  the 
house  of  Este,  entitled  "L'Eridano,"  in  a  novel  kind  of 
heroic  verse  of  thirteen  syllables.  After  this,  for  several 
years,  he  passed  an  unsettled  kind  of  life,  in  which  he 
twice  visited,  the  isle  of  .Cyprus,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  for  seven  years,  and  which  he  finally  quitted  on  lite 
reduction  by  the  Turks  in  1571.  He  also  travelle^l  intb 
France  and  Spain,  and  spent  three  years  in  the  hrttdr 
^country,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ancient  Oreek  MSS, 
which  be  lost  on  his  return  to  Italy.  In  1578  he  was  in-^t 
vited  to  Ferrara  by  duke  Aiphonso  11.  to  teach  philosophy 
in  the  ujOiversity  of  that  city.    Afterwards,  upon  the  9bc^ 
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tesmn  of  Clement  VIII.  to  the  popedom^  he  was  appointed 
public  profeMor  of  the  Platonic  phiiosophy  at  Rome,,  an 
office  which  be  held  wich  high  reputation  till  his  death,  m 
1597.  He  professed  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and 
Hato,  but  in  reality  undenntDed  the  authority  of  the  form- 
atter, fie  wholly  deserted  the  obscurity  of  the  Jewisb 
Cabbala,  and  in  teaching  philosophy  closely  followed  the 
ancieot  Greek  writer^.  During  hts  iecttiring  at  Rome,  he 
more  openly  discovered  his  aversion  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  advised  the  pope  to  prohibit  the  teaching 
of  it  in  the  schools,  and  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  Plata, 
as  more  consonant  to  the  Christian  faith.  His  ^'  Discus*- 
siones  Peripateticse,'*  a  learned,  perspicuous,  and  elegant 
work,  fully  explains  the  reason  on  which  his  disapprobatioa 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was?  founded.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  moderns  who  attentively  observed  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  be  made  use  of  every  opportunity, 
that  bis  travels  afforded  him,  for  isollecting  remarks  cou- 
ceming  various  points  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  and 
Datural  history.  In  one  of  his  **  Dialogues  on  Rhetoric,'* 
he  advanced,  under  the  fiction  of  an  Ethiopic  tradition,  a 
theory  of  the  eartii  which  9ome  have  thought  similar  to 
that  afterwards  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet.  His 
other  principal  works  were,  "Nova  Geometria,"  1587; 
'<  Paralleli  Militari,*'  1594,  both  of  which  are  full  of  whim- 
sical theories ;  and  an  elaborate  edition  of  <>  Oracula  Zo- 
Toastris,  Hermetis  Trismegisti,  et  aliorum  ex  scriptis  PIa« 
tonicorum  collecta,  Grece  et  Latiue,  prefixa  Dissertatione 
Hisiorica,*'   1 591 J 

PATRU  (Oliver),  a  polite  scholar,  and  memorable  for 
being  one  of  the  first  polishers  and  refiners  of  the  French, 
language,  was  born  in  1604  at  Paris,  where  his  father  was 
procurator  to  the  parliament.  After  studying  the  law,  and 
peing  received  an  advocate,  he  went  into  Italy ;  and,  oq 
^is  return  to  Paris,  frequented  the  bar.  ^*  He  was  the 
i&rst,**  says  Voltairej  *^  who  introduced  correctness  and 
^rity  of  languiige  in  pleadings.''  He  obtained  the  repu- 
4a(tioit  of  a  tnost  exact  speaker  and  excellent  writer,  and 
Wats  esteemed  so  perfectly  knowing  in  grammar  and  in  his 
ibwn  language,  that  all  his  decisions  were  submitted  to  as 
i6lracles.-  Vaugelas,  the  famous  grammarian,  to  whom  tfa^ 
jPrencb  language  was  greatly  indebted^  for  much  of  ^its 

9  G«ii.  Difit^-IsncU  Hist,  latL  4'|tsli«.-<*BniclMr,*-4iMs'i  Cjs|o^«duu 
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perfection,  confesses  that  be  learned  much  fromPaMut 
and  Boilea'u  applied  to  him  to  review  his  works,  and  «ise4 
to  profit  by  his  opinion.  Patru  was  an  extremely  rigid 
censor,  though  just;  and  when  Racine  made  some  obser* 
Vations  upon  the  works  of  JBoileau  a  little  too  subtle  andi 
fefined,  Boileau,  instead  of  the  Latin  proverb^  **  Ne  8i« 
«iihi  patruus/'  '*  Do  not  treat  me  with  the  severity  of  an 
«incle,''  replied^  ^^  Ne  sis  mihi  Patru/'  '^  Do  not  treat  mQ 
jyvitb  the  severity  of  Patru." 

;. '  Saira  was  in  his  personal  character  honest,  generous^ 

sincere;  and  preserved  a  gaiety  of  temper  which  no  adver-r 

•^ty  could  affect :  for  this  famous  advocate,  in  spite  of  al| 

liis  talents,  lived  almost  in  a  state  of  indigence.    -The  love 

of  ,tb^  belles  lettres  made  him  neglect  the  law ;  an4  th)$ 

barren  glory  of  being  an  oracle  to  the  best  French  writers 

•had  more  charms  for  him,  than  all  the  profits  of  the  bas^ 

Henpe  he  became  so  poor,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  neces* 

«ity  of  selling  his  books,  which  seemed  dearer  to  him  tfaaa 

his  life ;  and  would  actually  have  sold  them  for  au  under*;' 

price^  if  l^oileau  had  not  generously  advanced  him  a  larger 

tf um»  with  this  further  privilege,  that  he  should  have  th^ 

(Use  of  them  as  long  as  be  lived*.     His  death  was  preceded 

$by  a  tedious  illness,  during  which  he  received  a  present  of 

^ve  hundred  crowns  .from  the  statesman  Colbert,  as   a 

4nark  of  the  esteem  which  the  king  bad  for  him.     He  died 

Jan.  16,   1681.     He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  tb^^ 

French  academy  in  1640,  by  the  interest  of  cardinid  Hiche- 

lieu,  and  made  a  speech  of  thanks  on  his  reception,  witb 

which  the  academicians  were,  so  much  pleased,  as  to  order 

*that' every  vevt  member  should  in  future  make  one  of  a 

stmiiar  kind  on  being  admitted;  and  this  rule  has  been  ohm 

served  ever  since.     When  M.  Conrart,  a  member  of  th# 

JFrench  academy  died,  one  of  the  first  noblemen  at  court^ 

)but  whose  miiul  was  very  moderately  cultivated,  having 

ipffered  for  the  vacant  place,  Patru  ppened  th^  meeting 

mth  the  following  apologue;    ^^  Gentlemen,  an  ancien): 

^Grecian,  had  an  admirable  Lyre;  a  string  broke,  but  in^ 

Ytead  of  replacing  it  with  one  of  catgut,  he  would  b^v^^n 

silver  one,  and  the  Lyre  with  its  silver  string  was  no  loqg^ir 

Jkavmonious.'^    The  fastidious  care  with  wbicb  he  retoaobed 

imd  finished  every  thing  he  wrote,  4i4  Mt  permit  him  t# 

'  •         '  ■    *     '  •         '       ■      1 

*  This  act  of  generosity  was  dramatised  at  l^aris  in  1802,  In  a  piece  entitlea 
"  La  Bi^Uotheone.ide  ?atri|/?  jn  which  Boileau  is  mad^  to  giye  30,090 ,liTie|  fo^ 
$|ie  library,  wfalcih  really  cbi<i  him  only  40QQt 
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^nblisli  muofa.    His  mMcellaneous  woilcs  were  printed  at 
Paris  in  1670,  4to;  the  third  edition  of  whicb,  in  1714, 
was  augmented   with  several  pieces.     They    consist  of 
f^  Pleadings/'  "  Orations,**  "  Letters,"  **  Lives  of  some  of 
bis  Friends,"  *^  Remarks  upon  the  French  Language,''  &o; 
^  v^ry  ingenious  tract  by  him  was  published  at  Paris  ia 
1651,  4to,  with  this  title,  ^^  Reponse  du  Cur6  a  la  Lettra 
4u  MargoiUier  sur  la  conduite  de  M.  le  Coadjuteun"^ 
PATTEN.     SeeWAYNFLETE. 
PATTISON  (William),  an  yn fortunate  poet,  was  bom 
at  Peasmarsb,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  1706,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  at  that  place,  who  rented  a  consider^ 
able  estate  of  the  earl  of  Thanet.     He  discovered  excellent 
]>arts,  with  a  strong  propensity  to  learning ;  and  his  father, 
iiot  being  in  circumstances  to  give  him  a  proper  education^ 
applied  to  his  noble  landlord,  who  took  him  under  his  pro« 
lection,  and  placed  him  at  Appleby  school- in  Westmore* 
iaod.     Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Noble,  a  cler* 
gyman  of  great  learning  and  fine  taste,  who  promoted  big 
•atudies  and  directed  his  taste.     Upon  his  leaving  Appleby^ 
he  went  to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  pui^ 
sued  the  plan  Mr.  Noble  had  given  him,  and  went  through 
the  classics,  as  well  as  ail  our  English  poets,  with  great 
advantage.     Of  these  last,  Spenser' »  **  Fairy  Queen"  and 
Brown's  '<  Britannia's  Pastorals"  are  said  to  have  given  him 
^he  greatest  delight.     He  bad,    however,    unfortunateiy 
contracted  a  habit  of  desultory  reading,  and  had  no  relish 
for  academical  studies.     His  temper  could  not  brook  re* 
-atraint;  and  his  tutor,  he  thought,  treated  him  with  great 
rigour.     A  quan^l  ensued ;  and,  to  avoid  the  scandal  <yf 
4Sxpulsion,  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  took  hianame 
out  of  the  college  book,  and  went  to  London,     Even  now 
|iis  friends  would  have  forgiven  him,  and  procured  his  re^ 
admission ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  the  desire  of 
being  known,  and  his  romantic  expectations  of  meeting 
*mith  some  generous  patron  to  reward  his  merit,  rendered 
iiio^r  deaf  to  all  advice.     He  led  a  pleasurable  life,  fre^ 
quented  Button'is,  and  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
%he  oiost  eminent  wits  of  the  time,     As  he  had  no  fortuneu 
nor  any  means  of  subsistence,  but  what  ^rose  from  the 
subscriptions  for  the  poems  he  proposed  to  publish ;  aiid^ 
^  he  wanted  even  common  prudence  to  manage  this  pre«h 
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carbus  incoipe,  be  was  soon  involved  in  the  dee|iesl 
^i^ress  and  most  deplorable-  wretcbedoeis.  Iq  a  poem^ 
entitled  ^^  Effigies  Anthohs/'  addressed  to  lord  Burling** 
lon»  ha  describes  himself  as  destine  of  friends,  of  money} 
a  pirey  to  hunger;  and  pa^sMsig  bis  nights  on  a  bench.uk 
S»t.  James's  park.  In  a  private  letter  to  a  gentleman,  be 
thus  expressed  Jiimself :  ^^  Spare  my  blushes;  1  bave^  not 
enjoyed  the  common  necessaries  of  life  these  two  days^ 
and  can  hardly  bold  to  subscribe  myself,"  &c«  Cnrll,  the 
bookseller,  finding  some  of  his  compositions  well  received, 
smd  gojdig  through  several  impressions,  took  him  into  bis 
hoiuse.;  and,  as  Pope  affirms  in  one  of  his  letters,. starved 
bim  io  death.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  true; 
;ind  his  death  is  more  justly  attributed  to  the  small^-pox^ 
^hicb  carried  him  off  iu  1727,  in  his  21st  year.  His  bio«> 
fprapber  says,  that  he  bad  a  surprising  genius,  and.  had 
caiaed  hopes  in  all  that  knew  him,  that  be  would  become 
4Dtne  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  age  ;  but  such  of  bait 
^en>s  as  we  find  in  the  collection  published  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
^n  1723,  would  not  in  our  days  be  thought  calculated  to 
eupport  such  high  expectations.  ^ 

PAUL  t>F  BuRQOS,  a  learned  Jew,  born  in  that  city,  in 
13.53,  embraced  Christianity,  and  entered  the  ecelesiastii^ 
i^al  profession  after  his  wife's  decease.  He  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  John  II.  king  of  Castillo ;  afterwards  atehdea-* 
fQB  of  Trey^igno,  bishop  qf  Carthagena,  .bishop  of  Burgos^ 
and  is  said  to  have  died  patriarch  of  Aquilda,  August  2d, 
JL435,  aged'  St.  tie.  has  left  additions  to  Nichol»t  de 
iyra's  •**  fiostillsj'\a  treatise,  entitled  "  Scrutinium  Scrip- 
Kurarum,*'  Manit.  1474,  fp>L  reprinted  several  times^  aad 
tPther;  learned  wo^ks,  abounding,  according  to.Dupin,  in 
iiiiseful  hiblinal  eritioisni.  ^  His  three  sons  were  baptized 
4ii{kth  ihim,  and  i^com mended  tbemsilves  by  th^ir  meril. 
iAiiPiiOfiteOwa^  ibiahop  of  Burgos,  and  wrote  an  abridgment 
^  ;tfa^.:  Spanish. History,  which  is  in  the  i^  Jiispania  illn^ 
itcata,''  4  .vob.  faL  ^Gonsalvo,  the  second  iton,  was  biahap 
xtf.Pl^entia;  and  Auvarbz,  the  third,  published  a  fiiatorjr 
jDf JohnlLkingof Caftille.^  ^  .    t 

^'  PAUI^'ilbe  Deacon,  or  Paulus  DiAcaNus,  so  oaUed 
jhecaaise.he  hftd  been  .a  (i^eoa  .of  the  church  o^  f  riuli, 
liiQiigh  somei  ^^  hiai;by  ibis.father^s  name  Warkapbidusi^. 
moA  others,  from  due  .pn^siqu  he  took  up  Ja  Jbis  iatier 
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fesn  PaitIus  Monachus,  was  originally  a  Lombard,  boro 
ih  the  Oity  of  Frialijin  the  eighth  century,  and  educated 
ht  the  court  of  the  Lonniliard  kings  at  Pavia.  After  Desii 
d^rius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Charlemagne^  and  carried  to  France,  tired  of  the  tu- 
Ibult  of  the  pablic  world,  he  retired  from  the  busy  scene's 
hfi  had  been  engaged  in,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  fa-^ . 
mous  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  where  be  wrote  his  history 
of  the  Lombards,  in  six  books,  from  their  first  origin  down 
to  the  reign  of  Luitprandus,  who  was'  their  eighteenth  king 
that  reigned  in  Italy,  and  died  in  tjie  year  743.  He  was 
to  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  transactions  he  relates ;  ^nd 
as  he  was  a  Lombard,  we  may  suppose  him  welt  informed 
of  the  affairs  of  his  own  nation,  and  had  r^ad  the  history  of 
the  Lombards,  written  in  the  same  century  in  which  they 
bbgan  to  reign  in  Italy,  by  Secnndus  Tridentinus,  origi- 
nally a  Lombard,  biit  u  natii^e  of  the  city  of  Trent,  whe> 
flourished,  according  to  Baronins,  in  the  year  615  ;  but  hfy 
firistory  is  now  lost.  He  often  quotes  his  authority,  and 
tbdugb  he  sometimes  falls  into  trivial  mistakes,  about  fo- 
ireign  affairs,  and  such  as  happened  long  before  his  time, 
ks  Grotius  learnedly  evinces,  yet,  in  the  transactions  of  bis 
6wn  nation,  he  is,  generally  speaking,  very  exact.  He  died 
tn  the  year  7^9^.  His  history  was  printed  at  Hamburgh  Ih 
16 1 1,  arid  is  besides  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of 
Iduratori^s  Rerufai  italic.  Scriptores.  ^ 
'  PAUL  of  Samosata,  so  named  from  the  place  of  his 
Birtlr,  flourished  in  the  third  century,  and  was  ^mong  the 
first-  who  entertained  the  opinions  since  known  by  the  nama 
of  Socinian,  or  Unitarian.  In  the' year  260  he  was  chosen 
trishbp.of  Antioch,  and  having  begun  to  preach  against  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  admonished,  in  a  council 
Assembled  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  264 :  but,  in  another^, 
i^^lti-  in  the  year  269  or  270,  sentence  of  depo»tion  wks 
pas&ed.  nTo  this  he  refused  t6  submit,  and  was  supported 
%ii  iiis  ditldbedience  by  Zenobia  the  consort  of  Oaenatus. 
'At  length,""  when  this  queen  was  driven  from  Antiodh,  thb 
^iiperor  Aurelian  expelled  Paul  in^  the  year  272  oi"  27iJ. 
tl^'is  i)o|t  known  what  became  of  him  afterwards;  nor  are 
l^iiy  of  his  writings  extant.  His  morals  appear  to'  hav^ 
1&\een'ds  obnoxious  as  bis  doctrines*  Dr.  L^rdner  hds  en* 
lle^VoUred  to  defend  both,  yet  it  appears  evident  that  he 
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had  the  .whole  Christian  world  against  hinii  and  qtteell 
Zenobia  only  for  him.  His  wealth,  says  Gibbon,  was  % 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,,  since  it  was  neither  de^ 
rived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  3ior  acquired  by 
the  arts  of  honest  industry.  His  followers  were  for  a  con- 
siderable  time  called  Paulianists,  but  have  since  been  known 
by  many  other  names^  according  to  the  shades  of  difference 
ia  their  opinions.  ^ 

PAUL  DE  VINCENT  (Sf.),  a  worthy  ecclesiastic  of  the 
llomish  church,  wa^  born  April  24,  1576,  and  studied  at 
Toulouse,  where  be  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1600.  On 
his  return  to  Narbonne  from  Marseilles,  his  ship  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  and  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
slavery^  under  three^  masters,  the  last  of  whom  he  con^ 
vertedc  Returning  at  length  to  France,  Louis  XIIL  made 
him  abbot  of  St.  Leonard  de  Chaulme,  and  he  had  after^ 
;i¥ards.  the  care  of  the  parish  church  of  Clichy,  which  he 
completely  .repaired  and  furnished  at  his  own  expeiTcOi 
Towards  the  end  of  1 609,  he  went  to  reside  in  the  house 
of  Emmanuel  de  Goudy,  as  tutor  to  his  children,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  remained  here  long.  He  then  obtained 
the  curacy  of  Ch&tillon-les-Dombes,  which  he  kept  only 
five  months.  Compelled  by  the  solicitations  of  numbers- 
less  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  to  retiirn  to  the 
Opudy  family,  he  resigned  himself  wholly  to  his  natursd 
desire  of  ^-elieving  the  poor  and  afBicted.  Louis  XIII.  being 
jEnade  acquainted  with  his  zeal,  appointed  him  almonerr 
general  of  the  gallies,  1619;  and  the  following  yea«,  St;. 
Francis  de  Sales,  because,  as  he  says,  he  '^  knew  not  a 
worthier  priest  in  the  church,"  made  him  superintendant 
of  the  nuns  of,  the  visitation.  On  madame  de  Gaudy's  de^ 
cease,  M.  Vincent  retired  to  the  college  des  Bon  Enfans, 
of  which  he  was  principal,  and  which  he  never  quitted^ 
'but  to  perform  the  office  of  a  missionary..  Some  years 
After,  he  accepted  the  house  de  St.  Lazare,  though  with 
great  reluctance.  His  life  was  a  continued  series  of  goo^ 
works,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  how  one  maa 
could  plan  so  many,  still  less,  how  he  could  execute  them. 
JVmong  these  were  missions  in  all  parts  of  France,  as  we^ 
^s  in  Italy,  Scotland,  Barbary,  Madagascar,  Sec. ;  eccler 
siastical  conferences,  at  which  the  most  eminexit.bisjiopi 
^f  the  kingdom  were  present;  spiritual  retirements^ its thc^ 

I  Lardner.--MUaer'i  Chufch  £U9t.-^Gibbon'»  Hist<«-CaTe,  Vol.  U 
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were  caHed,  Which  were  also  gratuitous ;  an  Hospital  for 
'JFoundlings^  for  which  bis  humane  applications  procured 
an  income  of  40,000  livres ;  the  foundation  of  the  Chari« 
table  Virgins^  for  the  relief  of  sick  poor;  to  which  we 
may  add,  the  hospitals  de  Bic^tre,  de  la  Salp^triere,  de 
Ja  Piti6 ;  those  of  Marseilles  for  galley-slaves ;  of  Sr.  Reine 
for  pilgrims,  and  of  le  Saint  N091  de  Jesus,  for  old  men^ 
i/Hiich  are  principally  indebted  to  him  for.  their  establish- 
ment. In  times  of  the  greatest  distress,  he  sent  above  two 
millions  of  livres  into  Lorraine  in  money  and  effects ;  nor 
did  Picardy  and  Champagne  experience  much  less  of  bis 
bounty,  when  the  scourges  of  heaven  badjreduced  those 
provinces  to  the  most  deplorable  indigence.  During  ten 
years  that  M.  Vincent  presided  in  the  council  of  conscience^ 
«Dder  Anne  of  Austria,  he  suffered  none  but  the  most 
worthy  to  be  presented  to  benefices.  Being  a  zealous  pa^ 
tron  of  nunneries,  he  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
Duns  de  la  Providence,  de  Sainte  Genevievei  and  de  la 
Croix.  He  laboured  with  success  for  the  reform  of  Gram* 
mont,  Premontr6,  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  as  well 
ms  for  the  establishment  of  tbe  great  Seminaries.  Even 
those,  who  have  doubted  whether  his  talents  were  very 
extensive,  have  openly  acknowledged  that  he  was  one  of 
tbe  most  pious  priests  in  the  kingdom,  and  more  useful  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  church,  than  most  of  those  who  are 
^considered  as  great  genhises.  This  excellent  man  died 
loaded  with  years,  labour,  and  mortifications,  Sept.  27,1660^ 
aged  near  85.  He  was  canonized  by  Clement  XII.  oa 
July  16,  1737*  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  St.  Vio* 
cent  de  Paul,  may  consult  his  Life  by  M.  Collet,  2  vols.  4to^ 
9.Dd  *'  TAvocat  du  Diable,''  3  vols.  12mo.,*  '  , 

PAULINUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  fifth  century^ 
'fvas  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  of  Roman  senators^ 
smnd  bom  at  Bourdeaux  about  the  year  253.  He  was  directed 
in  his  studies  by  the  famous  Ausonius ;  and  applied  himself 
mo  earnestly  to  the  best' Latin  authors,  that  he  acquired  a 
atyle  not  unlike  theirs.  He  was  advanded  afterwards  to  the 
BEiost  considerable  offices  of  tbe  empire.  Ausonius  says^ 
-that  Paulinas  was  consul  with  him ;  but  bis  name  not  being 
:€o«ind  in  the  fasti  Consulares,  it  is  probable  be  obtained 
'^bac  dignity  only  in  the  room  of  9ome  other  person,  whe 
4flie4  in^the  office,  and  perhaps  in  tbe  year  378,  after  the 
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,  death  of  Valens;    He  married'  Tiierasia/  tn  opxilent  'Spa* 
nish  lady,  who  proved  instrumental   in  converting  hkn  lb 
Ohristianity ;  and  he  was>  baptized  in  the  year  389.     He 
.  dwelt  four  years  in  Spain,  where  be  embraced  voluntary 
poverty  ;  selling  his  goods  by  degrees,  and  giving  them  to 
the  poor.    The  inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  where  fae:reside(^ 
conceived  such  an  esteem  for  him,  that  they  would  have 
htm  ordained  a  f)riest ;  to  which,  after  a  long  resistance,  he 
consented,  upon  condition  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to 
remain  in  Barcelona,  because  his  design  was  to  withdraw  to 
Nola.  This  ordination  was  performed  in  the  year  393,  and 
the  next  year  he  left  Spain  to  go  into  Italy.    In  his  way  he 
taw  St.  Ambrose  at  Florence,  who  shewed  him  marks  of 
respect ;  and  was  kindly  received  at  Rome  both  by  the  qua*- 
lity  and  the  people :  but  the  clergy  there  growing  jea- 
lous of  him,  be  left  that  city  quickly,  and  went  to  Nola, 
where  he  dwelt  in  a  country-house  about  half  a  league 
from  the  town.     He  lived'thefe  sixteen  years  with  his  wife 
Therasia,  in  the  study  and  exercises  of  a  monastic  life ;  and 
then,   in  the  year  409,  was  chosen  and  ordained  bishop 
of  N(Ja.  The  beginnings  of  his  episcopate  was  disturbed  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Goths,  who  took  that  city ;  but  the 
assault  being  over,  he  enjoyed  it  peaceably  to  his  deaths 
which  happened  in  the  year  43 1. 

*  His  works  consist  of  *^  Poems,**  and  '*  Letters,*'  and  are 
written  with  much  art  ahd  elegance;  his  manner  of  expres* 
Jion  being  close  and  clear,  his  words  pure  and  weltchdsen, 
and  his  sentences  strong  and  lively.  All  his  writings  are 
short,  but  pretty  numerous,  and  composed  with  great 
care.  Ausonius  highly  commends  his  poems;  yet  they 
cannot  pass  for  perfect,  especially  those  which  he  made 
after  his  conversion.  He  uas  esteemed,  beloved,  and  ca- 
ressed by  all  the  great  men  of  that  age,  of  what  party  so- 
ever they  were ;  and  corresponded  with  them  all,  without 
falling  out  with  anyi  He  was,  in  truth,  like  Titus,  the  de- 
light of  his  times.  Milner  says  that  be  appears,  through' 
the  mist  of  superstition,  which  clouds  his  narrative,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  Christians  of  the  age.  He  was  a  mir- 
ror of  piipty,  liberality,  and  humility,  worthy  of  a  more  in- 
telligent age,  and  of  more  intelligent  writers,  than  of  those 
who  have  recorded  his  life.  The  first  edition  of  his  works 
was  at  Paris,  in  1516,  by  Badius ;  the  seconxl  at  Cologsia^ 
by  Grsevius:  Roswedius  caused  them  to  be  printed  at 
Antwerp^  in  1622 ;  and  the  last  edition  of  them  was  at 
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Paris,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  the  former  of  which  contains  hia 
genuine  works.  Du  Pin  wishes,  that  <'  the  booksellers  had 
taken  as  much  care  to  have  it  upon  good  paper,  and  ia 
a  fair  character,  as  the  editor  did  to  make  it  correct  and 
nscfiiK" '  - 

PAULINUS,  patriarch  of  Aquileia  in  the  eighth  century^ 
and  one  of  the  best  bishops  of  his  time,  owes  his  fame  ia 
a  great  measure  to  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  o£ 
the  Trinity.  He  was  born  near  Friuli,  in  the  year  726, 
and  became  greatly  distinguished  by  bis  laborious  appli** 
cation^  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
science.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  bestowed  on  him  va- 
rious substantial  marks  of  his  favour,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  776,  promoted  him  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia,  where  he  died  in  the  year  804.  A  completfil 
edition  of  all  his  works,  with  learned  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, was  published  at  Venice,  in  1737,  by  Joha 
Francis  Madrisi,  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory, *■ 

PAULLI  (Simon),  a  Danish  professor  and  pbysicianj^ 
was  born  at  Rostock,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  April 
6,  1603,  and  died  at  Copenhagen,  April  25,1680.  He 
published  some  medical  treatises,  and  in  1639  a  Latia 
quarto,  on  medicinal  plants,  entitled  Quadripartitum  Bo- 
tanicum ;  and  in  1648  a  thicker  volume,  in  Danish,  with 
wooden  cuts,  called  *^  Flora  Danica,*'  which,  Jbowever,  em- 
bracies  the  garden  plants  as  well  as  the  najtive  ones,  knowa 
in  Denmark  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  He  wrote  also 
against  tobacco  and  tea,  and  his  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  the  late  Dr.  James,  in  1746.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  attending  it  is  his  contending,  with 
the  positiveness,  usual  to  those  who  are  in  the  wrpng)  that 
the  Chinese  Tea  is  no  other  than  our  European  Myrica. 
gale ;  an  error  which  Bartholin  very  cautiously  and  repect- 
fully  corrects,  in  his  Acta  Medica,  v.  4.  1,  where  the  truei 
tea  is,  not  very  accurately,  figured.  The  Paullioia^  in 
botany,  is  so  named  in  honour  of  him,  by  Linnaeus*  ^ 

PAULMIEtt  DE  GRENTESMENIL  (Jambs  lb),  mora 
commonly  known  to  the  learned  by  his  Latinized  namf 
■» .        .  '  ■ 

^  Ddpin. — Miloer,  vol.  II.  p.  485  and  528. — Cave,  vol.  I.^Savii  OnovuMt  ^ 
S  l>upin.-^Cave,  fo\.  I.— Milner'«  Church  Hist.  vol.  lU.  p.  2U. 
9  £ioy,  Diet.  Hiit  dt  M«dMiii«.-*Rees'i  Cyclopedia. 
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Palmerius,  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Auge,  in  1587,  tbe 
son  of  Julien  le  Paulmier,  who  was  a  physician  of  eminence. 
Be  was  bred  a  protestant,  embraced  a  military  life,  and 
Served  with  credit  in  Holland  and  in  France.  After  a  time, 
fee  retired  to  Caen,  where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
the  study  of  letters  and  antiquity;  and  was  the  first  pro-* 
nioter  of  an  academy  in  that  city,  which  has  since  been 
<^oils]dered  as  a  valuable  institution.  He  died  at  Caen, 
Oct.  I,  1670,  being  then  eighty-three.  His  works  are,  1. 
"  Observationes  in  aptimos  auctores  Graecos,"  Lugd.  Bat. 
1668,  4to.  2.  "Graeciae  antiquae  Descriptio,"  Lugd.  Bat. 
1678,  4to.  This  work  contains  a  very  learned  and  useful 
digest  of  what  the  ancients  have  written  concerning  Greece. 
Prefixed  to  it  is  a  life  of  the  author,  written  at  some  length, 
but  in  a  very  affected  style,  by  the  editor  Stephen  Mori- 
Tuis.  3.  Some  poems  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages.  These,  however,  are  thei  worst 
part  of  his  works.  He  versified  in  too  many  languages  to 
be  very  excellent  in  any, ' 

PAULO  (Mark),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Paulo,  a  Venetian,  who  went  with  his  brother 
Matthew,  about  1225,  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of 
Baudoin.  While  they  were  on  this  expedition  Marco  was 
borri.  On  their  return  through  the  deserts  they  arrived  at 
the  city  where  Kublai,  grand  khan  of  the  Tartars,  resided. 
This  prince  was  highly  entertained  with  the  account  which 
tiiey  gave  him  of  the  European  manners  and  customs,  and 
afppointed  them  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  in  order  to 
demand  of  his  holiness  a  hundred  missionaries.  They 
accordingly  came  to  Italy,  obtained  from  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff two  Dominicans,  the  one  an  Italian,  and  the  other  an 
Asiatic,  and  carried  with  them  young  Marco,  for  whom  the 
Tartar  prince  expressed  a  singular  affection.  This  youtb 
was  at*an  early  period  taught  the  different  dialects  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  embassies  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  traversing  Tartary,  China,  and 
oihot  eastern  countries.  After  a  residence  of  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  the  great  khan,  the  three  Venetiai^s 
came  back  to  their  own  country  in  1295,  with  immense 
wealth.  A  short  time .  after  his  return,  Marco  served  bis 
country  at  sea  against  the  Genoese,,  his  galley  in  a  naval 
engagement  was  sunk,  and  himself  taken  prisoner  aiid 

1  NiceroD,  vols.  VIII  and  X  — Chaufepie.^Dict.  UUt, 
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*  carried  to  Genoa.  He  remained  there  many  years  in  con- 
finement; and,  as  well  to  amuse  his  melancholy,  as  to 
gratify  those  who  desired  it  of  him,  sent  for  his  notes  from 
Venice,  and  composed  the  history  of  his  own  and  bis 
father's  voyages  in  Italian,  under  this  title,  ^^  Delle  mara- 
viglie  del  mondo  da  lui  vidute,*'  &c.  of  which  the  first 
edition  appeared  at  Venice  in  1496,  8vo.  '  This  work  ha^ 
been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  has 
been  inserted  in  various  collections.  The  best  editions  are 
one  in  Latin,  published  by  Andrew  MuUer  at  Cologne  in 
1671,  and  one  in  French,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of, 
voyages  published  by  Bergeron,  at  the  Hague  in  1735,  in 
two  vols.  In  the  narrative  there  are  many  things  not  easily 
believed^,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  accounts  has  been 
verified  by  succeeding  travellers.  He  not  only  gave  better 
accounts  of  China  than  had  been  before  received;  but 
likewise  furnished  a  description  of  Japan,  of  several  islands 
of  the  East  Indies,  of  Madagascar,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
so' that  from  his  work  it  might  be  easily  collected  that  a  di» 
rect  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  was  not  only  pos« 
rible,  but  practicable.^ 

PAULUS  (iEGiNETA),  a  native  of  the  island  £gina,  now 
Engia,  whence  he  has  his  name,  flourished,  according  to 
Le  Clerc,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  with  more  truth  he 
is  placed  by  Abulfaragius,  who  is  allowed  to  give  the  best 
account  of  those  times,  in  the  seventh.  It  is  said  that  he 
travelled  over  Greece  and  other  countries  to  gain  infor- 
mation respecting  the  medical  aft ;  and  that  he  studied  at 
Alexandria  before  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Amrour, 
and  there  copied  a  part  of  the  works  of  Alexander  Trallian,' 
who  was  his  favourite  author.  On  his  return  from  his 
travels  he  made  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galen,  and 
wrote  several  treatises,  which  are  deservedly  famous.  IC 
appears  that  his  knowledge  in.  surgery  was  very  great ;  for 
Fabriciua  ab  Aquapendente,  one  of  the  best  chirurgical 

*  Among  these,  it  seems  difficolt  is  equally  difficult  to  belieTe  that  the 

to  believe,  that  as  sooo  as  the  grand  pope,  who  doubtles  had  an  ardent  zeal 

khan  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  insiead 

tiro  Venetian    merchants,    who  were'  of  a  hundred  shoatd  have  sent  him  only 

«ome  to  sell  theriaca  (or  treacle)  at  his  two  missionaries.— The  authors  of  tha 

court,  ha  sent  before  them  an  escort  Universal  History  are  of  opinion  that 

oC  40,000  men,  and  afterwards  dis-  what  Mark  Paulo  wrote  from  his  omt 

.patched  these  Venetian  ambassadors  knowled($e  is  both  curious  and  true, 

to  the  pope»  to  beseech  his  holiness  to  and  where  he  erred  he  was  probably 

^Itnd  him  a  hundred  missionaries.    It  deceived  by  his  father  and  uncle« 

1  Sncycl.  Briiannica.— Ufiir,  %[iltory. 
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.  writ^rs^  has  thought  fit  to  titiDfcribe  him  tn  a  great  number 
of  j)]acei3.     . 

^giheta^s  principal  work»  are^  1.  '^Salubria  de  sanitate 
,tuenda  pr8ei<;epta,Y  Argeut^.  ISU,  !8vo.  2.  *^ De  remedica 
lihri.septem/\<3r|?eek#  V^nioe,  V52S;  foU  aofl  often  re- 
^printed  l;K>th  jn;  Greek, "Latitii  and  otiber  languages/ with 
conpfientiiries.  .3,  ^*  ,De  Orisi  et *  diebas  critici^ :  eoronvque 
^signjs/'  ]^asitl529,  fB^o^  Herappean?  tot have  i been  par- 
,tiqularlyis]kilM  in  the.ilisQrdi^rs  oftthe  female  sexy  ;and  is 
^he  first  in  at\tH)i|ity.\ivbo  deserves  tbe  title  t>f  accaueheur.^ 
'  P4tJSA£^IA^ ' in  ;ancieDt >Greek'^Mtiier,  who  has  left 
;cis  a ;.<^rip:U5*  description  pf^Gr^eedef -  livied  in  the  second 
^sent^ary, ;  but  Mtty  i^^j  f)tasti$itilars^  :of  Juis-.  life  are  known. 
Suic|a^  mentions  ^(wO. of  .this,  name  :-.x)ne  of  Lapbnia^  who 
.wrptfi  €;oncerniog.  iibe.  .Hellespont) '  liacoaia,  the '  Ampby:o- 
^ions^  &c» ;  anQibec^'  who  wa8!;a  sophial{;or  irhetqrician  of 
Csesfuce^iin.Capps^dfieiaw  Uved  lattlKs  same  time  with  Arisw 
tid^s^.  and  is  meiijI^DDed  by.PbilostniitiiSy.io  his!  Lives  ofthA 
b^^QTs; .  Tbift  laat  ,ts  supposed;  to  ibei  our  Paoisaiiias. ' '  He 
wasji  accprdingto.the  satni^Pbilostratusy  ><  a  disciple  of  the 
famous  sophist  Herodes  Atticus,  whom'  be  imitated  in  manj 
sefp^cts,  but;  especi^ly  i^i  composing  without  premedita- 
tion^: His  prpnunciation,  was  according  to  the  manner  oi 
tbe/C^pckdocjans^./who  bad  a' way  of  lengthening  shori 
ayUj^biep,  and^ihortenibg  lon^ones. .  The  charseter  of  M<^ 
ponippfitioQ  wan  negligent,  yet  .not  without  forcr.  He 
decl^im^d-a  k>og.  time  at  Rome,  where  he  died  very  old; 
^ougU.he  contit«u0d  all  the  while,  a  member  of  the  college 
at  Athens/*  His  work  is  properly  an  account  of  n  journey 
tnrough  Greece^  ia  which  the  author  noted  every  things 
that  was  remarkable*:  Ail  public  monuments,  as  temples; 
theatres,  tombs^  islatues;  paintings,.  .&c..  came  within  hitf 
design:  he  tpcJ^  the  dimensions,  of  cities^  which- bad  {or<^ 
B^eriy  been  great  and^fiamous,.  but  were  then  in'  ruins  ; .  nor 
did  he  hastily  pass  over  places*  that  wereimemorable  for 
illustrious  transactions  of  old.  By  these  observations  he 
throws  much  light  upon  the  history  and\^  aniKjuities  o£ 
Greece;  and. clears  up  many  passages  in  ancient- author^: 
which  would  otherwise  have  remaiiled  very  perplexed  and 
obscure.  His  work  has  been  recommended  to  modern  ]tjra-» 
vellers,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Spon  and  Wheler  made^ 
grea^  usq  of  it  ,      ! 
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BauBanisis  wsy»' fir  A  piublisUed^at'Venibe  in  1^1-6,  To],  by 
Aldoa^  who  was  assifited' 1^  Marcus  fMosurus't  Musurus^ 
wrote  a< preface  in  Gte^^  which  is|)riefi:ced  to'this-edition,' 
apd  addressed  to  Jt>hii  Lascaris,  a-  learned  Greek  of  the' 
same  age.    Afterwards^  in:  1547,  Romulus  Amasetis  pub*' 
lisfaed  a*  Latin* version  of  this  work  at;  Rome;  and,  three' 
years  aflSer^^am  edition  Was  pointed  at  Basil,  with  a  new- 
Latin> version  by  Abr.-  Loescberus.     A  better  edition  thin 
had  yek  appearied^'  with  the  Greefc'texl  of  Aldus  Corrected' 
by  Xyknder,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Amaseus  by  Sylbur- 
gius,  eame  out  at  Francfort,*l583y  in  folio;  from  which;; 
thatofHatlOver,'  1613,  in  foHo,  was  printed  word^for  v^brd/ 
But  the  best  of  all  is  that  of  Leipstc,  16^96,  in  folio^  with' 
the   notes  of  Kuhnias^     This  learned/ inan  had   already^ 
given  ptbof,  by  bis  critical  labours  upon  iElian,  D.Later- 
tius,  aad  Pdllux,  that  he  was'very-weU  qualified  for  a  work ' 
of  this  nature ;  and  bis  tiotee, .  though  short,  are  very  good. 
When  he  undertook  thfis  edition  of  Pausanias  he  proposed ' 
great  ad  vantages  from-  four  fnaiTUscrl}ii;s  in  the  king  of 
Franee^s  library ;  but,  upon  cou^tiltifig   them  on   several 
corrupt  and  obscure  passages,  he  foiind  that  they  did  Tiot 
vary  from  Aldus^s  copy.    'The -main  succours  he  derived 
were  from  some  manuscript  notes  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  upon 
the  margin  of  Aldus's  edition;  atid^  by  the  help  of  these, 
and  hiis  Own  critical  skill,  he  was  enabled  to  correct  and 
amend  an  infinite  number  of  places.    <A  new  edition,  in  4 
vols.^  8vo,  Was  published  at .  Leipsic,  in  1794-^1'797,  by 
Je.  Frid.  Facius,*  which  by  the  few  who  hare  had  an  oppor- 
tuni^of  examining  it,  is  thoughts  excellent.     It  has  very 
correct  indexes,  and*  some  aid  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Mos* 
cow  matiAscript:     An  English  translation  was  published  ia 
1 794  iby  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor.  * 

PAUTRE  {Anthony  le),  a  Parisian  architect  of  the 
achrenleenth  century,  and  one  of  a  family  of  ^rti^ts^.  ex- 
ceHed  it|'  the  orna;ments  and  decoratiobs  of  buildings, '  and 
was  architect  to  Louis  XIV;  and  monsieur  hts  only  brother, ' 
He  planned  the  cascades,  which  are  so  justly  admired,  at 
tbe  casfei^  of  St.  Cloud,  and  built  the  church  of  the  nttns 
of  Port-royal,  at  Pairis,  in  1625.  LePautrewas  received' 
iDto  tbe  royal  academy  of  sculpture,  December  1,  1671, 
und  died  some  years  after.  His  "  CEuvres  d'Arcbitectnre'* 
are  engraved  in  one  vol.  folio,  sometimes  bound  up  in  l^vb; 
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John  le  Pautre,  bis  relation,  born  in  1617,  at  Paris,  was 
placed  witb  a  joiner,  who  taugbt  bim  the  first  rudiments  of 
drawing ;  but  he  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  became 
an  excellent  designer,  and  skilful  engraver.  He  perfectly 
understood  all  the  ornamental  parts  of  architecture,  and 
the  embellishments  of  country  bouses,  such  as  fountains, 
grottos,  jets-d'eau,  and  every  other  decoration  of  the  gar* 
den.  John  le  Pautre  was  admitted  a  member  of  tbe.  royal 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  April  11,  1677,  and 
died  February  2,  1682,  aged  sixty-five.  His  **  CEuvres 
d'Architecture,''  Paris,  1751,  3  vols.  foL  contains  above 
782  plates,  which  were  much  valued  by  tbe  chevalier  Ber- 
nin.  P£TER  le  Pautre,  related  to  the  two  preceding,  waa 
born  at  Paris,  March  4,  1659,  and  excelled  so  much  in 
statuary  as  to  be  appointed  sculptor  to  his  majesty.  He 
executed  at  Rome,  in  169.1,  the  beautiful  group  of  £neas 
and  Anchises,  which  is  in  the  grand  walk  attheThuilleries; 
and  completed,  in  1716,  that  of  Arria  and  Pastus  (or  rather 
of  Lucretia  stabbing  herself  in  presence  of  CoUatinus) 
virhich  Theodon  had  begun  at  Rome.  Several  of  his  other 
works  embellish  Marly.  This  ingenious  artist  was  profes-  . 
8or  and  perpetual  director  of  St.  Luke's  academy,  and  died 
at  Paris,  January  22,  1744,  aged  eighty-four. ' 

PAUW  (Cornelius  de),  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  philosophical  writings,  was 
born  there  in  1739;  no  particulars  of  his  early  life  are 
given  in  our  authority,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  educated 
for  the  church,  and  held  a  canonry  in  some  part  of  Ger* 
many.  He  died  July  7,  1799,  at  Xantem,  near  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle.  He  was  uncle  to  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
Anacharsis  Cloots,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  lowest  of  the 
mob  of  Paris  about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  his 
opinions  were  in  some  respects  as  singular;  but  he  bad  far 
more  learning,  and  more  skill  in  disguising  them.  He  is 
principally  known  for  his  '*  Recherches  philosopbiques,  1.  . 
sur  lesGrecs;  2.  sur  les  Americains,  les  Egypt^ens,  et  les 
Chinois,"  Paris,  1795,  7  vols.  8vo.  In  this  his  countrymen 
seem  willing  to  allow  that  he  asserts  more  than  he  proves  \ 
that  his  object  is  to  contradict  all  preceding  historians,  and  . 
to  lessen  the  character  of  the  nations  he  describes.  His  styl^ 
is  agreeable,  but  he  is  full  of  paradoxes,  and  of  those  bold 
opinioQS  which  were  once  in  vogue  in  France,  and  recom^ 
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mended  him  much  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  while 
they  rendered  bim  obnoxious  to  the  ministers  of  religion.  * 
PAYS  (Rene'le),  sieur  of  Villeneuve,  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Nantes  in  1636,  was  for  a  considerable  time  comp- 
tfoller-general  of  the  imposts  in  Daitphin^  and  Provence; 
y^t  he.  mingled  the  flowers  of  poetry  with  the  thorns  of* 
t^iat  occupation,  and  became  celebrated  at  court  by  a  mis* 
cellaneous  publication  of  prose  and  verse,  entitled  "  Ami- 
ties,  Amours,  et  Amourettes,"  published  in  1685,     This  . 
publication  gained  him  particularly  the  favour  of  the  la-, 
dies;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
chevalier  of  St.  Maurice,  and  he  was  naade  a  member  of. 
the  academy  of  Aries.     The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  em- 
bittered by  a  law-suit,  which  obliged  him  to  pay  for  the  . 
dishonesty  of  one  of  his  associates  in  office.,     He  died  April , 
30,   1690,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.     His  remaining  works 
are,   1.  "  Zelotide,"  a  novel  of  gallantry,  which  was  ad- 
mired in  the  country,  but  despised  at  Paris,     2,  A  collec- 
tion of  poetry,  containing  eclogues,  sonnets,  stanzas,  &c, 
published  at  Paris  in  1672,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  under  the, 
title  of  "  Nouvelles  Oeuvres."     These  contain  rather  th« 
fancies  of  a  minor  wit,  than  the  efforts  of  real  genius.  * 

PEACH  AM  (Henry),  a  writer  of  considerable  note  in 
bis  day,  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Peacham  of  Leverton,  in  Holland,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, and  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  unless  he  was  the  Henry  Peacham  who  published 
**  The  Garden  of  Eloquence,"  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  in 
1577,  4to,  and  then  he  must  be  referred  to  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  we  are  more  inclined 
to  think,  with  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  "  Garden  of  Elo- 
quence'* was  a  production  of  his  father's.  Very  little  is 
known  ^  with  certainty  of  his  history,  and  that  little  has 
been  gleaned  from  his  works,  in  which  he  frequently  intro- 
duces himself.  In  his  "  Compleat  Gentleman,"  he  says  , 
he  was  born  at  North  Mims,  near  St.  Alban's,  where  he 
received  his  education  unde"  an  ignorant  schoolmaster. 
He  was  afterwards  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  title  to  his  "  Minerva,"  styles  himself  master  of  arts. 
He  speaks  of  his  being  well  skilled  in  music,  and  it  appears 
that  be  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Italy,  where  he 
leariit  music  of  Orazio  Vecchi.     He  was  also  intimate  witli 
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all  tiie  grieat  masters  of  the  time  ^t  home,  and  has  charac- 
terized their  several  styles,  as  well  as  those  of  many  oh  the 
continent.  His  opinions, '  says  Dr.  Burney,  concerning 
their  works  are  very  accurate,  and  manifest  great  know-* 
ledge  of  all  that  was  understood  at  the  time  respecting 
practical  music. 

He  informs  us  also  of  his  skill  in  painting ;  that  he  could 
take  likenesses,  and  on  one  occasion  took  his  majesty's 
(James  I.}  as  he  sat  at  dinner.  He  also  made^  perhaps  en« 
graved,  b  map  of  Cambridge.  Lord  Orford  mentions  his 
engraving  of  a  good  print,  after  Holbein,  of  ^ir  Thomas 
Cromwell,  knight,  afterwards  earl  of  Essex.  From- his 
"  Gentleman's  Exercise"  we  learn  that  he  either  kept 
school,  or  had  private  pupils.  Lord  Orford  says^  that  he 
was  tutor  to  (he  children  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  Low  Countries,  In  the  same  work,' 
Peacbam  says  he  .translated  king  James's  '^  Basilicoa 
Doron"  into  Latin  verse,  and  presented  it  to  prince  Henry, 
tcJ  whom  he  also  dedicated  his  "  Minerva  Britannica"  in 
1612,  He  also  published  in  1615,  **  Prince  Henry  re-^ 
vived  ;  or  a  poem  upon  the  birth  of  prince  H.  Frederick, 
heir  apparent  to  Frederick  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.'* 
The  only  other  particulars  we  derive  from  his  own  hints 
are,  that  he  lived  for  some  time  in  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  and  was  addicted  to  melancholy.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  wrote  penny 
pamphlets  for  bread.  This  last  is  asserted  in  a  MS  note 
by  John  Gibbon,  Bluemantle,  on'  a  copy  of  one  of  Pea-^ 
cham's  tracts  sold  at  Mr.  West's  sale.  It  is  entitled  <*  A 
Dialogue  between  the  cross  in  Cheap  and  Charing  crosses 
Comfortibg  each  other,  as  fearing  their  fall,  in  these  un« 
certain  tinies.  By  Ryhen  Pameach'*  (Henry  Peacham). 
The  chief  merit  of  this,  Mr.  Gough  says,  is  that  its  wooden 
frontispiece  exhibits  the  ruined  shaft  of  Charing  Cross, 
and  the  entire  cross  of  Cheap.  It  has  no  date.  Cheap-> 
$ide  cross,  we  know,  was  taken  down  in  1640, 

The  work  by  which  Peacham  is  best  known  is  his  **  Com«» 
plete  Gentleman,"  a  4to  volugfie,  printed  in  1622,  and  re« 
printed  in  1627,  1634,  1654,  and  1661.  This  last  edition 
refceived  some  improveinents  in  the  heraldic  part  from 
Thomas  Blount,  author  of  the  *<  Jocular  Tenures."  It 
treats  of  **  nobilitie  in  geuerall ;  of  dignitie  and  necessitie 
of  learning  in  princes  and  nobilitie;  the  time  of  learning; 
th^  dutie  of  pjireats  in  tb^ir  children's  edu<:ation  |  of  a 
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gentleman's  carriage  in  tbeuniversitie;  of  style  in*  speak- 
ing, writing,  and  reading  history ;  of  cosmography ;  of 
memorable  observation  in  the  survey  of  the  earth ;  of  geo« 
metry  ;  of  poetry  ;  of  musicke ;  of  statues  and  medalls  ;  of 
drawing  apd  painting  in  oyle;  of  sundry  blazonnes  both 
ancient  and  modern ;  of  armory  or  blazing  armes  ;  of  ex- 
ercise of  body  ;  of  reputation  and  carriage ;  of  trayaile ;  of 
warre ;  of  fishing.** 

His  other  works  are,  1.  "  Minerva  Britannica,  or  a  gar- 
den of  Heroical  Devises,"  &c.  1612,  4to.  This  is  acoUec- 
tion  of  emblems  in  vefrse,  with  a  plate  to  each.  Mr.Ellis 
has  selected  several  specimens  from  this  curious  volume*, 
2.  "  The  period  of  Mourning,  in  memory  of  the  late  prince. 
Together  with  Nuptial  Hymnes  in  honour  of  this  happy 
marriage  betweene  Frederick  count  Palatine  and  Elizabetji 
daughter  of  our  Sovereigne,'*  1613,  4to.  3.  "A  most 
true  relation  of  the  affairs  of  Cleve  and  Gulick,"  &c.  1 6 14, 
4to,  in  prose.  4.  "  Thalia's  Banquet,"  a  volume  of  epi- 
grams," 1620,  12mo.  5.  "  The  Valley  of  Varietie,"  1638, 
12II10.  6.  "The  Duty  of  all  true  subjects  to  their  king; 
as  also  to  their  native  country  in  time  of  extremity  ^nd 
danger,'' in  two  books,  1639,  4to.  7.  "  The  worth  pfa 
penny,  or  a  caution  to  keep  money  ;  with  the  causes  of 
the  scarcity  and  misery  of  the  want  thereof,  in  these  hard . 
and  merciless  times ;  as  also  how  to  save  it,  in  our  diet, 
apparej,  recreations,  &c."  4to.  This  piece  of  humour, 
which  appeared  first  in  1647,  was  reprinted  in  1667,  1677, 
and  1695,  and  perhaps  oftener.  8.  "The  Gentleman's 
Exercise;  or  an  Exquisite  Practise  as  well  for  drawing  all 
manner. of  beasts  in  their  true  portraiture,  as  alsa  the 
making  of  colours  for  limning,  painting,  tricking,,  and 
blazoning  of  coats  of  ai*ms,  &c."  1630,  and  1634,  4to.  AU 
these  are-  works  of  considerable  merit,  Peacham  being  a 
man  of  general  knowledge,  good  taste,  and.  acute  obser^  , 
vation,  and  were  very  popular  during  the  seventeenth  cen-* 
tury»  His  "  Complete  Gentleman  "  particularly  was  in 
bigh  estimation  with  the  gentry  of  that  age.  Sir  Charles  , 
S^dley,  who  had  been  guilty'of  an  offence  against  good 
fiijanners,  and  was  indicted  for  it,  was  asked  on  his  trial  by 
the  chief  Justice,  sir  Robert  Hyde,  whether  he  had  ever 
read  the  "  Complete  Gentleman"  ?  ^ 
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'  PEACOCK,  or  PECOCK  (Reynold),  bishop  of  St. 
Asaprh,  and  Chichester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  Wales  about  1390.  He  was 
educated  in  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  of  w^iich  he  was  chosen 
fellow  in  October  1417,  in  the  room. of  Richard  G^rsdale, 
S.  T.  P.  who  was  then  elected  provost  of  the  college. 
Having  studied  with  a  view  to  the  church,  he  was  ordained 
deaci/U  and  priest  in  1420  by  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
In  14^5  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
about  this  time  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  university. 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  now  protector  of  the 
Iringdom,  and  being  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  in- 
vited Mr.  Peacock  tt)  court,  where  he  was  enabled  to  make 
a  very  considerable  figure  by  his  taUnts.  In  1431,  he  was 
elected  mastt  r  of  the  college  of  St.  Spirit  and  St.  Mary, 
founded  by  sir  Richard  Whitiington  ;  and  with  it  was  ap- 
pointed, to  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael  in  Riola,  now  St. 
Michael  Royal,  situated  in  the  street  called  Tower  Royal 
in  Vititry  ward.  This  situation  he  resigned  in  1444,  on 
being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  To  whom 
be  owed  this  preferment  seems  uncertain,  as  his  patron 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  now  declining  in  court  interest, 
but  perhaps  the  estimation  he  was  held  in  at  court  may  ac- 
count for  it.  He  now  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  at  Oxford,  in  his  absence,  and  without  performing  ' 
any  exercises,  an  omission  for  which  he  was  reproached 
afterwards  by  his  enemies,  although  it  was  not  then  ud- 
common.  In  1447  he  preached  a  sermon  at  Paul's  cross, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  bishops  were  not  under  obli- 
gation to  preach  or  to  take  the  cure  of  souls,  and  that  their  * 
duties  consist  entirely  in  the. various, acts  of  church  govern- 
ment. This  doctrine  was  not  very  palatable  even  then, 
and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  himself  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  it  showed,  what  ap- 
peared more  clearly  afterwards,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
think  for  himself,  and  to  pay  little  deference  to  authority 
or  custom. 

In  1 449,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  and 
now  began  to  give  opinions  which  were  ill  suited  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Although  he  had  taken  great  ' 
pains  both  in  his  preaching  and  writings  to  defend  the  esta- 
blished church  against  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe,  now  called 
Lollards,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  most  probable 
means  of  reclaiming  ihem  was  by  allowing  them  the  use  of 
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their  reason,  and' not  insisting  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
church.    The  clergy,  we  may  suppose,  were  not  satisfied  ' 
with  such  doctrine;  and  many  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
universities  were  so  highly  offended  with  it,  and  with  his 
writing  in  the  English  language  on  subjects  which  ought 
to  be  concejiled  from  the  laity,  that  they  at  last  prevailed 
with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  cite  him.     The  arch- 
bishop accordingly  issued  his  mandate,  in  Oct.  1457,  or- 
dering all  persons  to  appear  who  had  any  thing  to  allege 
against  the  bishop  of  Chichester ;  and   his  books   being 
found  to  contain  various  heretical  opinions,  he  read  a  re« 
cantation,  first  in  the  archbishop^s  court  at  Lambeth,  and 
afterwards  ^t  St.  Paul's  cross,  where  his  books  wer^  burnt, ' 
as  they  also  were  at  Oxford.     He  was  likewise  deprived  of 
his   bishopric,  and  confined  in  Tborney  abbey,  in  Cam- ' 
bridgeshire,  where  it  is  supposed  he  died  about  1460.    His  ' 
biographer  has  given  an  ample  account  of  his  writings,  ail 
of  which  remain   in  MS.  except  his  "  Treatise  of  Faith," 
published  by  Wharton  in  1688,  4to.     He  appears  to  have  ' 
been    a  man  of  learning,    and  an  acute  reasoner.     The 
opinions  for  which  be  suffered  were  not  perhaps  so  decided 
as  to  procure  him  admittance  to  the  list  of  reformers ;  but 
it    is  evident  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  contended 
against  the  infallibility  of  the  Romish  church,  and  in  f&-»  ' 
vour  of  the  holy  scriptures  being  the  princip^tl  guide.     In 
1744  the  rev.  John  Lewis,  of  Margate,  published  "  The 
Life"  of  this  prelate,  which,  as  he  justly  styles  it,  forms  a 
*^  sequel  to  the  Life"  of  WicklifF,  and  is  an  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  English  reformation. '  » 

PEARCE  (ZACHAltY),  a  learned    English   prelate,  was 
born  at  London,  Sept.  8,  1690.     He  was  the  son  of  Tho- 
mas Pearce,  a  distiller,  in  High  Hotborn^  who  having  ac-*  ' 
quired  a  competent  fortune  by  his  business,  purchased  an 
estate  at  Little  Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  to  which  he  retired 
at    the  age  of  forty,    and   where  he   died  in  J 752,  aged 
eighty -eight.     His  son,  after  some  preparatory  education  ' 
at  a  school  at  Ealing,  was  removed  in  1704  to  Westminster 
school,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  merit,  and 
in  1707   was -elected  one  of  the  king's  scholars.     He  re- 
mained at  this  school   till   the  year  1710,  when   he  was 
twenty  years  old.     This  long  continuance  of  his  studies  ' 
ll^  been  attributed  to  the  high  opinion  Dr.  Busby  enter- 

)  Life  as  aboT«, 
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tained  of  hiniy  who. was,  accustomed  to  detain  those  bpyt 
longer  under  his  discipline,  of  whose  future  emineijice  be. 
bad  QVQst  expectation.     That  Dr.  Busby  had, such  a  custom 
i^  certain,!  and  that  it  was  continued  by  his  successor  is 
probable,  but  Mr.  Pearce  could  not  have  been  under  thq 
tuition  of  Busby,  who  died  in  1695.     To  this  delay,  how- 
ever, without  doubt,  Mr.  Pearce  was  greatly  indebted  for 
the  philological  neputation  by  which  he  was  very  early  dis- 
tinguished. 
.  He  was  elected  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1710^ 
and  during  his  first  yearns  residence,  amused  himself  occa- 
sionally with  the  lighter  species  of  composition.     Among 
these  were  a  letter  in  the  Guardian,  No.  121,  signed  N^ed. 
Mum;  and  two  Spectators,  No.  572,  and  633;  specimens 
of  that  easy  humour  which  characterizes  these  periodical 
works.     In  17 16. the  first  fruits  of  his  philological  studies 
appeared  at  the  university  press,  in  an  excellent  edition  of 
Oicero  ."  De  Oratore,'*    with   very  judicious   notes  and 
eipend^tiona.     This  volume,  at  the  desire  of  a  friend^  be 
dedicated  to  lord  chij^f  justice  Parker,  afterwards  ^arl  of 
Macclesfield,  to  whom  he  w^s  then  a  stranger,  b^t  who  > 
became  his  patron.     The  first  favour  he  bestowed- on  Mr« 
Pearce,  was  to  apply  to  Dr.  Bentley  for  his  interest  in  the 
election  of  a  fellowship,  for  which  he  was  a  candidate;,  and 
which. he  accordingly  obtained.     Soon  after  this  ;he  paid  a 
visit  to^he  chief  justice,  who  received  him  in  the  kindest, 
manner,  invited  him  to  dinner  at  Kensingtoni  apd  gave 
him  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas.     From  that  time  an  intimacy 
commenced^  which  was  dis&olved  only  by  his  lordship^s 

d^tb.. 

In  1717  Mr.  Pearce  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Fleet- 
wDOiJy  bishop  of  Elyi  and  in  the  following  year,  priest,  by  . 
the  same  prelate.     It  had  always  been  his  intention  to  de- 
vote* hiqoself  to  the  chuGcb;  but,  as  he  himself  infor$ns  us, 
^'  he  delayed  ;to  take  orders  till  he  was  twenty^-seveii  years 
o(  age;  and,  as  he  thought,  had  taken  time. to  prepare 
hims€}lf,  and  to  attain  so  much  knowledge  of  that  sacred  . 
o$ce,  as  should  be  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  good  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  designed."     In  1718  he  went  to  reside 
BS.  domestic  chaplain  with  lord  Parker^  then  lord  Chan-< 
cell6r,  who  in  1719  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Stapleford 
Abbots,  in  Esse^f,  and  in  the  following  year  that  more 
valuable  one  of  St.  Bartholomew  Exchange.     When  he 
attempted  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  chancellor  for  this 
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last  pi'efennenty  his  lordship  said,  ^^f  You.  are  not  to  thank 
me  sp  moch  as  Dr.  Beotley,  for  this  beoefiae.'*  ^'  How«is 
that,  my  lord?"^  *^Why,"  added  his  lordship,  ^whettl 
asked  Dr.  Bentley  to  make  you  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college^ 
he  consented  so  to  do  but.  on  this  condilioit,  that  I  would 
promise  to  umnakej(X}i  again  as  soon  as  it  lay  in  my  power ; 
and  now  he,  by  having  performed  his  promise,  has  bound 
me  to  give  you  this  living."    . 

Not  long  after  this,  Mr,  Pearce  was. appointed  chaplain  to 
his  majesty;  and  in  1723  was  presented. by  tbe.ebancellor 
to  the  vicarage  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  on  which  he 
resigned  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  parish,  of  which  he  was 
now  vicari  being  large,  and.  honoured  with  the  residence 
of  the  royal. family  in  it,  the  chancellor  represented  to  Mr. 
Pearce  th^  .propriety  of  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity ;  and  as  he  was  not  of  sufficient  standing  in  the  uni* 
versity^,  that  honour  was  obtained  for  him  by  application 
to  the  <  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1724  be  increased 
his  reputation,  ^  a  critic,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by^ 
his  edition  of  .Longinus  '^  De  Sublimitate,*'  with  a  new 
Latin  version  and  learned  notes.  This  appeared  first  in 
an  elegant  4to^  but  has  since  been  reprinted  in  8vo,  and 
remained  the  best  edition,  until  the  publication  of :  that  of 
ToupL   '    . 

In  1739,  in  consequeoee  of  the  late  queen  Car6line> 
having  recommended  him  tosir  Robert  Walpole,  Dr.Pearce 
waf  appointed  dean  loi  Winchester.  He  informs  us  in  bis 
memoirs  bf  yi^atied  toithis  [Promotion.  When  vicar  of  St; 
llantih^s,  lord  Sundon  twsisf  one  of  hia  jparishioners,  and 
eneibf  the  membeits  of  parliament  foir  Westminster*  Theito 
twoi  ciroumstancesibrqught  them  acquainted  together,*  and 
Dr.  Pearce  was  sdm^dmes  limited  to  dinner,  where  be  be* 
came  acquainted  with  lady  Sitndon>  qoeien  Caroline's  fa-^ 
vbnrite, ; an d  hy  her  means  was  introduced  to  her  oiajesty, 
who  &eqtie»tly  honoured  himr.witb.  her  conversation  at  the 
drawiog.-rbom.  The.isubjiects  which  Jier.  majesty  started 
werdonbt  whiLt  are.oltin.  introduced  in  that  circle..  One 
iifcshe  asked  him  if)  hethad.  .read  .the  pamphlets  published 
byil>r.  Stebbing^'  andMniFostei^,  ;upon.the<sort bfrheretics 
iiMsantthy;St..Pad^vw^^  iit.  10, 11,  he  repre-i 

sents  23  self  •condemned.     "Yes,  madam,"  replied  thedoc- 


«     !" 


0  He  WAS  at  this  time  only  of  f^o^-  he  refused  to  nccept  a  degree  by  royal 
tfeea  yearji  stanfding;  but  nineteen  are  mandate,  as  proposed  by  the  chaoceU 
itsqolred. ' '  It  otkglit  to  he  addedi  that     lor,  and  prefenred  the  Lambeth  degree,.* 
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tor,  **  I  bare  read  all  the  pamphlets  written  by  theiii  ott 
both  sides'  of  the  question."  <*  Well,"  said  the  queen,  , 
.  **  which  of  the  two  do  you  think  to  be  in  the  right  ?"  The 
,  doctor  answered,  "  I  cannot  say,  madam,  which  of  the 
two  is  in  the  right,  but  I  think  that  both  of  them  are  in 
the  wrong  "  She  smiled,  and  said,  "  Then  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  text  ?"  «*  Madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it 
would  take  up  more  time  than  your  majesty  can  spare  at 
this  drawing-room,  for  me  to  give  my  opinion  and  the 
reasons  of  it;  but  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  lay 
your  commands  upon  me,  you  shall  know  my  sentiments 
of  the  matter  in  the  next  sermon  which  I  shall  have  the 
honour  to  preach  before  his  majesty."  "  Pray  do  then," 
.said  the  queen,  and  he  accorditigly  prepared  a  sermon  on 
that  text,  but  the  queen  died  a  month  before  his  term  of 
preaching  came  about,  and  before  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deat^ry  of  Winchester.  In  1 7  44-  the  dean  was  elected  pro- 
locutor of  the  lower  house  of  convocation  for  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  having  signified  to  some  of 
the  members,  that  the  choice  of  bioi  would  be  agreeable 
to  his  grace. 

In  1748  dean  Pearce  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bangor, 
but  the  history  of  this  and  of  his  subsequent  translation  to 
Rochester,  win  be  best  related  in  his  own  words :  "  In  the 
year  1746,"  sajs  he,  "  archbishop  Potter  being  alone  with 
dean  Pearce  one  day  at  Lambeth,  said  to  him,  *  Why  do 
you  not  try  to  engage  your  friend  lord  Bath  %  to  get  you 
made  a  bishyp  ?'  '  My  lord,'  said  the  dean;  <  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  your  grace  for  your  good  opinion  of 
me,  and  for  your  kind  intentions  in  my  favour ;  but  I  have 
never  spoken  to  him  on  that  subject,  nor  ever  thought  of 
doing  so,  though  I  believe  he  would  do  what  lies  in  his 
power ;  but  I  will  tell  your  grace  very  frankly,  that  I  have 
no  thoughts  of  any  bishopric.  All  that  I  have  in  view  is 
this :  I  am  now  dean  of  Winchester ;  and  that  deanry  is 
worth  upwards  of  600/,  a  year;  my  vicarage  of  St.  Martinis 
is  about  500/.  a  year,  and  this  last  I  should  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  resigning,  on  account  of  the  great  trouble 
and  little  leisure  which  so  large  a  parish  gives  me ;  but  if 
I  should  out-live  my  father,  who  is  upwards  of  eightj^  years 

*  His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pul-  improired  into  a  friendship  that  lasted 

teney  arose  iu  1724t  at  an  interview  very   nearly  forty  years,  and  till  the 

with  htm  respecting  the  re-building  of  death  of  this  statesman,  who  sat  then 

^t,  Martin's  church,    an4  gradually  in  the- bouteof  loVd<  as  earl  of  .Bi^Uu 
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old,  I  shall  come  to  his  estate,  being  his  eldest  son,  which 
will  enable  me  to^  resign  my  vicarage ;  and  the  profits  of 
the  deanry  alone,  with  my  father's  estate,  will  make  me 
quite  contented.'  The  archbishop  smiled,  and  said,  "  Well, 
if  you  will  not  help  yourself,  your  friends  must  do  it  for 
you.*  Accordingly  he  spoke  to  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  they 
two  agreed  to  try  what  they  could  do  to  make  the  dean  of 
Winchester  a  bishop. 

"  In  1748  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  became  vacant.  Th^ 
dean  was  then  at  Winchester,  and  received  there  a  jetter 
from  Mr.  Clark  (afterwards  sirThomas,  and  master  of  the 
rolls)  informing  him,  that  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  wished 
to  see  dean  Pearce  thought  of  on  that  occasion,  and  that 
he  hoped  the  dean  would  answer  Mr.  Clarke's  letter  in 
such  a  way,  as  when  seen,  might  be  approved  of  by  the 
ministry.  Dean  Pearce  answered  the  letter  with  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  favour  thought  of  for  him;  but  assuring 
Mr.  Clark,  who,  as  he  perceived,  was  to  communicate  tlie 
answ,er  to  lord  Hardwicke,  that  he  had  long  had  np  thoughts 
of  desiring  a  bishopric,  and  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  with 
bis  situation  in  the  church  ;  and  that  as  to  the  ministry,  he 
was  always  used  to  think  as  favourably  of  them  as  they 
could  wish  him  to  do,  having  never  opposed  any  of  the 
public  measures,  nor  designing  so  to  do.  In  truth,  the 
dean  had  then  fixed  upon  a  resolution  to  act  no  otherwise 
than  as  he  had  told  the  archbishop  he  should  do,  upon 
his  father's  death.  The  dean  received  no  answer  to  this 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  he  thought  that  there 
was  an  end  of  that  matter. 

'^  About  a  fortnight  after  this,  the  dean  went  up  to  his 
parish  in  Westminster;  but  in   his   way  thither,  lay  one. 
night  at  his  father's  house,  in  Little  Ealing,  near  Brent- 
ford ;  where,  the  next  morning  early,  a  letter  was  brought 
to  him  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle  by  one  of  his  grace's 
servants,  signifying  tbajt  his  grace  had  his  majesty's  order 
tp  make  the  dean  of.  Winchester  an  offer  of  the  bishopric 
of  Bangor,  and  desiring  to  see  him  at  the  cockpit  the  next' 
day  at   12  o'clock..    4^^o^^*"g^y  ^^   waited   upon   him,' 
when,  with  many  kind  expressions  to  tbe  dean,  thie  duke 
signified  the  gracious  offer  of  his  majesty,  which  he  had 
the  order  to  make  him.     The  dean  asked  his  grace,  whe-  . 
ther  he  might  be  permitted  to  hold  his  deanry  of  Win-  ^ 
Chester  in  commendam  .w\ih  Bangor,  to  which  the  answer 
w»9*  No  ^  but  tliat  b^  might  hold  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mar* ' 
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titles  with.  it.     The  dean  said,  that  he  was  desirous  to  quit 
the  living,  which  w&s  troublesome  to  hicni  and  would  be 
more  so  as  he  Was  growing  in  years  ;  but  if  that  could  not 
be  indulged  him,  he  rather  chose  to  continue  in  his  present' 
situation.     The  duke  used  some  arguments  to  persuade 
the  dean  to  accept  of  the  offer  with  a  commendam  to  hold 
the  living.     He  could  not,  however,  prevail  with  the  dean 
any  farther,  than  that  he  would  take  three  days*  time  to 
consider  of  it.     During  that  time,  the  dean  had  brought 
his  father  and  lord  Bath  to  consent,  that  he  might  decline 
to  accept  of  that  bishopric  without  their  displeasure ;  but 
before  the  dean  saw  the  duke  a  second  time,  lord  H^rd- 
wicke,  then  chancellor,  sent  for  him,  and  desired  him  to 
be,  without  fail,  at  his  house,  that  evening.    He  went,  and 
lord  Hardwicke  told  him,  that  he  found,  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  that  he  made  difficulties  about  accepting  tho 
bishopric  which  was  so  graciously  offered  him.     The  deaix 
gave  his  lordship  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
the  duke  and  him ;  upon  which  his  lordship  trsed  many 
arguments  with  the  dean  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  offer, 
as  intended.     Among  other  things,  he  said,  *  If  clergy- 
men of  learning  and  merit  will  not  accept  of  the  bishoprics, 
how  can  the  ministers  of  state  be  blamed,  if  they   are 
forced  to  fill  them  with  others  less  deserving  ?*     The  dean 
was  struck  with  that  question,  and  bad  nothing  ready  in 
bis  thoughts  to  reply  to  it.     Ite  therefore  promised  lord 
Hardwicke  to  consent,  the  next  day,  when  he  was  to  see 
the  duke  of  Newcastle.     *  Well  then,'  said'  lord   Hard- 
wicke, ^  when  you  consent,  do  it  with  a  good  grace.'    The 
dean  promised  to  do  that  too;  and  accordingly  he  declared 
to  the  duke,  the  next  day,  his  ready  acceptance  of  his 
majesty's  offer,  with  such  acknowledgments  of  the  royal 
goodness  as  are  proper  on  the  occasion;  and  on  Feb:  21, 
1748,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bangor. 

'*  In  the  year  1755,  the  bishop  of  Bangor  being  with 
archbishop  Herring  at  Croydon,  and  walking  with  him  in 
his  garden,  he  said,  *  My  Lord,  you  know  thjit  the  bishop' 
of  Rochester,  Dr.  Wilcocks,  is  very  ill,  and  jilrobably  will 
not  live  long;  will  you  accept  of  his  bishopric  t^nd  the 
deanry  of  Westminster,  in  exchange  fbr  yours  of  Bangor}* 
The  bishop  excused  himself,  and. told  him  plainly,  'that  h\% 
father  being  dead,  and  his  estate  come  to  him,  he  bad  nbvf 
nothing  in  view,  but  to  beg  his  majesty's  leave  lo  resigii 
the  see  of  Bangor^  and  (o  r^tir^  to  a  private  life  in 'the  y«ar 
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\l5i ;  that  so  long,  he  was  contented  to  continue  in  the 
possession  of  tlie  bishopric  of  Bangor ;  bat  that  then  he 
designed  to  try  if  he  could  obtain  leave  to  resign,  and  live 
upon  his  private  fortune.  The  archbishop  replied^  *  V 
doubt  whether  the  king  will  grant  it,  or  that  it  can  be 
done.*  A  second  time,  at  another  visit  there,  he  mentioned 
the  same  thing,  and  a  second  time  the  bishop  gave  him 
the  same  answer.  But  in  a  short  time  after,  upon  another 
visit,  when  the  ardibishop  mentioned  it  a  third  time,  he 
added,  *  My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  try  what  I 
ean  do  to  procure  you  this  exchange,  I  promise  you  not  to 
take  it  amiss  of  you,  if  you  refuse  it,  though  I  should  ob« 
tain  the  offer  for  you.*  *  This  is  very  generous  in  your 
grace,'  sUid  the  bishop,  '  and  I  cannot  refuse  to  consent 
to  what  you  propose  to  do.* 

'<  Sometime  after,  in  the  same  year  (the  bishop  of  Roches^ 
ter  declining  very  fast),  the  duke  of  Newcastle  sent  to  the 
bishop  of  Bangor,  and  desired  to  see  him  the  next  day. 
He  went  to  him,  and  th0  duke  informed  him^  that  he  was 
told^  that  the  chancellorship  of  Bangor  was  then  vacant^ 
knd  he  pressed  the  bishop  so  much  to  bestow  it  upon  one 
whom  he  had  to  rec^ommend,  that  th^  bishop  consented  to 
comply  with  his  reqil^est.     *  Well,  my  l6rd>'  said  the  duke, 
*  now  I  have  another  favour  to  ask  of  you.*     *  Pfay,  my 
lord  duke,*  said  the  bishop,  *  what  is  that?*     *Why,*  said 
the  duke,  *  it  is,  that  you  will  accept  of  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  and  deanry  of  Westminster,  in  exchange  fo.r 
Bangor,  in  case  the  present  bishop  of  Rochester  should 
die.'     *  My  lord,'  said  the  bishop,  *  if  I  had  thoughts  of 
Exchanging  my  bishopric,  I  should  prefer  what  you  men- 
tion before  any  other  dignities.*     *That  is  hot,'  said  th6 
dt)ike,  *  an  answer  to  my  question  :  \^ill  you  accept  them  irt 
^exchange,  if  they  are  offered  to  you  ?*     *  Your  grace  offers 
them  to  me,*  said  the  bishop,  *  in  so  generous  and  friendly 
e  mafiner,  that  1  promise  .you  to  accept  them.*     Here  the 
conversation  ended  ;  and  Dr.  Wilcocks  dying  in  the  begiti- 
ning  of  the  year  1756,  the  bishop  of  Bangor  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  and  deanry  of  Westminster.** 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  lord 
%ath  spoke  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  offered  to  use 
liis  endeavours  with  his  majesty  fbr  appointing  him  to  stit" 
Ijeed  that  etninent  prelate;  but  Dr.  PeaWre  told  him,  that 
ftoih  the  earliest  time  that  be  could  remember  himself  t6 
ilttvfe  ^(JhsidereA  about  bbhoprics,  he  had  determifted  ti^ret 

Vttt.  5CXIV.  Q  ^  * 
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to  accept  tfae  bishopric  of  London,  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  begged  his  lordship  not  to  make  any 
application  in  his  behalf  for  the  vacant  see  of  London., 
Lord  Bath  repeated  his  offer  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Osbaldis^ 
ton  in  1763,  but  Dr.  Pearce  again  declined  the  proposal,, 
and  was  indeed  so  far  from  desiring  a  higher  bishopric,, 
that  he  now  meditated  the  resignation  of  what  he  possessed* 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Pearce.     Being  now  (1765)  seventy-three  years 
old,  and  finding  himself  less  fit  for  the  duties  of  bishop 
and  dean,  he  informed  his  friend  lord  Bath  of  his  intention 
to  resign  both,  and  to  live  in  a  retired  manner  upon  his 
own   private  fortune ;    and    after   much   discourse   upon 
the  subject  at  different    times,    he   prevailed  upon  his 
lordship  at  last  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  his  intention, 
and  to  desire,  in  the  bishop's  name,  the  honour  of  a  pri- 
vate audience  from  his  majesty  for  that  purpose.     Tbi$» 
being  granted,  Dr.  Pearce  stated  his  motives  as  he  had 
done  to  lord  Bath,  adding  that  he'  was  desirous  to  retire 
for  the  opportunity  of  spending  more  time  in  his  devotions 
and  studies  ;  and  that  he  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
with  a  general  officer  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.   who, 
when  he  desired  a  dismission  from  that  monarch's  service, 
told  him,;  ^'  Sir,  every  wise  man  would,  at  the  latter  end 
of  life,  wish  to  have  an  interval  between  the  fatigues  of 
business  and  eternity*"     The  bishop  then  shewed  the  king^ 
ill  a  written  parper,  instances  of  its  having  been  done  seve- 
ral times,  and  concluded  with  telling  his  majesty,  that  he 
did  not  expect  or  desire  an  immediate  answer  to  his'  re- 
.quest,  but  rather  that  bis  majesty  would  first  consult  some 
pf  his  ministers  as  to  the  propriety  and  legality  of  it.     This 
the  king  consented  to  do ;  and  about  two  months  after,  he 
sent  for  the  bisibop  and  told  him,  that  he  had  consulted 
with  two  of  his  lawyers,  lord  Mansfield  and  lord  Northingr 
ton,  who  saw  no  objection  to  the  proposed  resignation, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  opinion,  bis  majesty  signified 
his  own  consent.     The  interference,  however,  of  ford  Bath, 
in  requesting  that  his  majesty  would  give  the  bishopric  and 
deanry  to  Dr.  Newton,  then  bishop  of  Bristol,  alarmed  the 
ministry,  who  thought  that  no  dignities  in  the  church  should 
be  obtained   from   the   crown,  but  through   their  'hands^ 
Lord  Northington  suggested  to  his  majesty  some  doubtf 
on  the  subject,  and  represented  that  the  bishops  in  gene^ 
ral  disliked  the  design ;  and  at  length  Dr.  Pearce  was  told 
by  his  majesty,  that  be  must  think  no  more  about  resigqing 
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^6  bishopric ;  but  ^^  that  he  would  have  all  the  merit  of 
leaving  done  it."  la  1763,  however,  be  was  permitted  to 
resign  his  deanry,  which  was  nearly  double  in  point  of  in- 
come to  the  bishopric  which  he  was. obliged  to.  retain; 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Pearce^s  earnest  desire  of  resigning 
his, preferments,  his  biographer  observes,  that  it  gave  oc^ 
casion  to  much  disquisition  and  conjecture.  ^*  As  it  could 
pot  be  founded  in  avarice,  it  was  sought  in  vanity;  and 
i)r.  Pearce  was  suspected  as  aspiring  to  the  antiquated 
pra^ise  of  contempt  of  wealth,  and  desire  of  retirement.^' 
But  })is  biographer,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  o^ 
judging,  is  of  opinion,  that  bis  motives  were  what  he  pub-* 
licly  alleged,  a  desire  of  dismission  from  public  cares,  an4 
of  opportunity  for  more  continued  study.  To  a  private 
friend  the  bishop  declared  that  *'  as  he  never  made  a  sine- 
cure of  his  preferments,  he  was  now  tired  of  business,  and 
being  in  bis  74th  year,  he  wished  to  resign  while  his  facul- 
ties were  entire,  lest  he  might  chance  to  outlive  them,  and 
(be  church  suffer  by  his  iQfirmities.''  , 

Being  now  disepgaged  from  his  deaory,  bishop  Pearce 
aeeiped  to  consider  himself  as  freed  from  half  his  burtheo^ 
j^nd  with  su^h  vigour  as  time  had  left  him,  and  such  ala^ 
crity  as  hope  continued  to  supply^  he  prosecuted  his  epis-r 
copal  functions  and  private  studies.  It  redounds  greatly 
to  his  honour,  that  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
inents,  he  never  gave  occasion  to  censure,  except  in  th^ 
single  instance  of  a,  young  man  ^,  on  whiom  he  bestowed 
the  valuable  rectory  of  Stone,  in  consideration  of  his  being 
great,  grandson  of  his  first  patron,  the  earl  o£  Macclesfield, 
fvhose  favours,  conferred  forty  years  before,  his  gratitude 
/did  not  suffer  him.  to  forget. 

In  1 773,  by  too  much  diligence  in  his  office,  bishop 
Pearce  had  exhausted  his  strength  beyond  recovery.  Hav- 
ing confirmed  at  Greenwich,  seven  hundred  persons,  h^ 
found  himself,  the  next  day,  unable  to  speak,  and  nevef 
Regained  bis  former  readiness  of  utterance.  This  hap*- 
peoed  on  the  first  of  October,    and  from  that  time,  h^ 

*    #  The  reverend  Thomas  Heathcote.  tacked,  than  many  panegyrict;   be- 

<*.Tbit  Appoiatmeot  gave  so  much  of-  cante  it  she^s,  that  be  w|io  desiiqed  to 

fen^e  to  one,  n»med  by  bimsejf  Cleri-  say  evil,  bad  at  last  tiothin^  to  say.>' 

cus  Roffeusis,  who  seemed  to  Chink  the  With  respect  to  lord  MacOlesfieId»  ihs 

t^hto  of  seniority  violated,   tbat  he  reader  will  find  one  of  tlte  ablest  vindr- 

#r«te  against  his  diocesan,  a  pamphlet  cations  of  that  ooblemaa  from  the  pen 

filled  with  the  acrimony  of  disappoint-  of  bishop  Pearce,  in  the  **  Life''  pub- 

ment ;  but  which  most  coiidace  more  lished  by  Mr.  Derby. 
.fett  raise  tht  cl|Br«rtier  of  the  man  at*  .."../ 

Q  2 
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i^emained  in  a  languishing  &tate;  bispatalyticdotnplaintifi^ 
Creased,  and  at  length  bis  power  of  swallowing  was  alcdost 
lost.  Being  asked  by  one  of  bis  fatnily,  wbo  constantly 
attended  bim,  bow  he  covAd  live  with  so  little  nutriment 
**  I  live,"  said  hcj  **  upon  tbe  recollection  of  aft  innocent 
and  well-spent  life,  which  is  my  only  sustenance."  After 
some  months  of  lingering  decay,  he  died  at  Little  Ealing^ 
June  29,  1774,  aged  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  by  bis 
wife  in  the  church  of  Bron^ley  in  Kent,  where  a  monua>ent 
is  erected  td  his  memory  with  an  epitaph  written  by  him- 
selfj  merely  rehearsing  the  dates  of  hi^  birth  and  death, 
Snd  of  his  various  preferments.  A  cenotaph  was  afterwards 
erected  in  Westmihster-abbeyj  with  a  Latii^  inscription. 

Bishop  Pearce  married,  in  Feb.  22,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Adams,  an  eminent  distiller  in  Holborn,  with  a  consider^- 
able  fortune,  and  lived  with  her  upwards  of  fifty-one  years 
in  the  highest  degree  of  connubial  happiness.  Their  chiU 
dren  all  dying  young,  he  miade  his  brother  Williaifi  Pearcev 
esq.  his  heir  and  executor.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  except  such  books 
as  they  already  had.  His  manuscripts,  with,  the  books  not 
left  to  Westminster,  and  the  copy*right  of  all  his  works, 
except  the  Longinus  sold  to  Mr.  Tonson,  he  gave  tohi^ 
chaplain,  the  rev.  John  Derby.  Besides  some  legacies  t6 
individuals,  and  soifie  to  various  public  charities,  he  left 
a  noble  bequfest  of  five  thousand  pounds  Old  South  St^ 
Annuities,  towards  the  better  support  df  the  twenty  widows 
of  clergymen,  who  are  maintained  in  tbe  college  of  Brom-* 
ley,  the  funds  of  which  had  become  too  scanty  for  that 
kind  of  genteel  provision  intended  by  tbe  founder,  bishop 
Warner.  Bishop  Pearce's  bene&ction  raised  the  widow's 
pensions  to  30/.  per  ann.  and  the  chaplain's  salary  to  60/. 
His  heir,  William  Pearce,  esq.  who  died  in  1782,  left  a 
reversionary  legacy  6f  12,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  building 
ten  houses  for  clergymen's  widows,  in  addition  to  bishop 
Warner's  college,  and  endowing  them.  This  legacy  fall- 
ing in  a  few  years  ago,  ^  the  houses  were  completed  i^ 
1802. 

The  diligence  of  bishop  Pearce's  early  studies,  says  his 
biographer,  appeared  by  its  effects ;  he  was  first  known  to 
the  public  by  philological  .learning,  which  be  continued 
to  cultivate  in  his  advanced  age.  Cicerb  •*  De  Oratore'* 
was  published  by  hiui^  when  he  was  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
Cicero  <*  De  Officiis^'^  when  be  was  dean  of  Winchester^ 
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fn  }745.  Tbe  edMon  of  Cicero  undertaken  by  OUvet, 
prpducec)  9  f^orreipood^nce  between  him  and  Dr.  Pearce«  in 
ffbich  Olivet  expresses^!  in  terms  of  great  respect,  bis  eateem 
of  bis  learning,  and  bi9  cpngdence  in  bis  criticism.  But  Df. 
PeATce  did  ^pt  ^n6ne  bis  ^t^ention  to  the  learned  lan- 
guages \  be  was  pa^vticnlarly  studious  Qf  Milton's  poeu-y, 
apd  when  J)t,  BeiKley  published  bis  im^inary  emendation^ 
pf  tbe^^  Paradise  LiQst/'  wtox^  in  opposition  tp  thepi  a  fuU 
vindication  of  the  established  ;eiit.  This  was  published  in 
1733,  $vo>  under  the  tille  of  «« Review  of  |he  Te^tt  of  Pa- 
radise Lost/'  and  h  Kiow  become  v^ry  s<;arce;  but  many, 
both  etf  the  conjectuves  and  refttta<;ion9i  are  preserved  in 
biabop  NewtQn*a  edition. 

In  his  d^rpiesti^  life  be  was  quiet  and  pla^^id,  not  dimcuU 
fo  be  pleaded,  nor  inclined  tp  harass  bis  attendants  or  iur 
feriors  by  peevishness  or  qaprioe.  This  calmness  of  mind 
appealed  in  his  whole  manner  and  deportment;.  His  sta- 
ture was  tall,  his  appeaiianQe  veneKjable^  and  his  counter 
nanoe  e^pressiv^  of  benevolencet 

In  bis  parochial  cure  be  waa  pun4;taally  diligent,  and 
very  seldom  omitted  to  preach ;  but  bis  sermons  bad  not 
aU  the  effect  which  be  desired,  for  his  voioe  was  low  and 
fieebte,  and  could  not  reach  the  whole  of  a  num^roys  cour 
gregaitiop.  Those  whom  it  did  reach  were  both  pleased 
and  edified  with  the  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine  which 
be  .never  fdled  to  deliver.  When  advanced  to  the  honours 
of  epbcopacy,  be  did  not  consider  himself  as  placed  iu  a 
state  that  allowed  him  any  remisaion^rom  the  Jsdjours  of  his 
ministry.  He  waa  not  hindered  by  the  distance  of  Bangor 
from  annually  resorting  to  that  diocese  (one  year  only  exr 
eepted),  and  discharging  his  episcopal  duties  there,  to 
)7^3  ;  after  which,  having  suffered  greatly  from  the  fatigue 
of  his  last  journey,  he  was  advised  by  his  physician  and 
friend,  Dn  Heher^eo,  and  prevailed  upon,  not  to  attempt 
another.  When  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  he 
establiabed  in  hims^f  a  resoluliqn  of  conferring  Welsh  pre- 
ferments or  benefices  only  on  Welshmen ;  and  to  this  re- 
solution he  adhered,  in  defiance  of  influence  or  importu- 
nity. He  twice  gave  away  the  deanry,  and  bestowed 
many  benefices,,  but  always  chose  for  his  patronage  the 
natives  of  the  country,  whatever  might  be  the  murmurs  of 
bis  relations,  or  the  disappointment  of  his  chaplains.  The 
diocese  of  Rochester  conjoined,  as  had  been  for  some  time 
usual,    with  the  deanry  of  Westminster,    afforded  him  a 
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bourse  of  duty  more  commodious.  He  divided  fik  tlm^ 
between  his  public  offices,  and  bis  solitary  studies.  Hq 
preached  at  Bromley  or  Ealing,  and  by  many  years  labour 
in  the  explication  of  the  New  Testament,  produced  the 
**  Commentary,''  &c.  which  was  offered  to  th^  public  after 
his  decease.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  care  of  the  rev. 
John  Derby,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  who  published  it  in 
1777,  in  2  vols.  4to,  under  the  title  of  "A  Commentary, 
with  notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  together  with  a  new  translation  of  St.  PauPs 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  paraphi^ase  and 
notes.  To  which  are  added  other -Theological  pieces.'* 
Prefixed  is  an  elegant  dedication  to  the  king,  in  the  name 
of  the  editor,  but  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  a  life 
written  by  the  bishop  himself,  and  connected  in  a  regular 
narrative  by  paragraphs,  evidently  by  Dr.  Johnspn'-s  pen. 
This  life  is  highly  interesting,  and  contains  many  curious 
particulars  which  we  have  l)e6h  obliged  to^  omit. 

Dr.  Pearce  published  in  his  life-time  nine  occasional 
sermons,  a  discourse  against  self-murder,  which  is  now  in 
the  list  of  tracts  distributed  by  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge;  and  soon  after  the  publication  of 
his  *^  Commentary,"  his  editor  gave  the  public  a  coHecn 
tion  of  the  bishop's  <^  Sermons  on  various  subjects^"  4  vola, 
8vo.  '  Besides  what  have  been  already  specified,  our  au- 
thor published  in  1T20,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Account 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;"  and  in  1722,  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England^"  on  occasion  of 
the  bishop  of  Rochester's  commitment  to  the  Tower.  He 
had  also  a  short  controversy  with  Dr.  Middleton,  against 
whom*  he  published  "  Two  Letters,"  and  fully  convicted 
that  writer  of  disingenuousitess  in  quotation.  His  editor, 
Mr.  Derby,  who  had  married  his  neice,<  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  benefactor,  dying  Oct.  8,  1778,  only  five  days  after 
the  dat^  of  his  dedication  of  the  bishop's  "  Sermons." ' 
-  PEARSALL  (Richard),  a  pious  dissenting  divine,  was 
born  £^t  Kidderihinster  in  Warwickshire,  Aug.  29,  1698, 
and  received  his  education  at  a  dissenting  academy  at 
Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  under  Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
likewise  the  master  of  this  school  when  JV^ssrs.  Butler  and 
Seeker,  afterwards  the  well-known  prelates,  were  educated 
%t  it.     Mr.  Pearsall  having  been  admitte4  into  ^he  ministry 

^  I  Life  ^  al]toye. 
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mmong  th6  dissenters^  was  settled  for  ten  years  at  Bromyard, 

in  Herefordshire^  and  afterwards  for  sixteen  years  at  War- 
minster, in  Wiltshire.  His  last  charge,  for  about  fifteen 
years,  was  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died 
Nov.  10,  1762.  He  is  known  in  the  religious  world  by  two 
works  of  considerable  reputation,  his  ^*  Contemplations  on 
the  Ocean,"  &c.  in  2  vols.  12mo,  which  are  mentioned 
with  respect  by  Hervey  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Theron 
andAspasio;"  and  his  ^'Reliquise  Sacrse/'  which  were  pub* 
lished  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  1765,  2  vols.  12mo.  They  consist 
of  meditations  on  select  passages  of  scripture,  and  sacred 
dialogues  between  a  father  and  his  children.  He  is  much 
an  imitator  of  Hervey,  particularly  in  his  ^^  Contempla- 
tions," but  has  less  imagination,  although  enough  to  catch 
the  attention  of  young  reader's.  * 

PEARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  English  Wshop,*was 
born  Feb.  12,  1612,  at  Snoring  in  Norfolk ;  of  which  place 
his  father  was  rector.  In  1623  he  was  sent  to  Eton  school ; 
whence  he  was  elected  to  King's  colle^,  Cambridge,  in 
1632.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1635,  and  that  of 
Blaster  in  1639;  in  which  year  he  resigned  his  fellowship 
of  the  college,  and  lived  afterwards  a  fellow- commoner  in 
it.  The  same  year  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum.  In  1640  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Finch,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal ; 
by  whom  in  that  year  he  was  presented  .to  the  living  of 
Torrington,  in  Suffolk.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  became  chaplain  to  the  lord  Goring,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  the  army,  and  afterwards  to  sir  Robert  Cook  ia 
London.  In  1650  be  was  made  minister  of  St.  Clement's, 
Eastcheap,  in  London.  In  1657  he  and  Gunning,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Ely,  had  a  dispute  with  two  Roman  catho- 
lics upon .  the  subject  of  schism.  This  conference  was 
managed  in  writing,  and  by  mutual  agreement  nothing  was 
to  be  made  public  without  the  consent  of  both  parties  ;  yet 
a  partial  account  of  it  was  published  in  1658,  by  one  of  the 
Romish  disputants,  ctimprivilegiOf  at  Paris,  with  this  title, 
^<  Schism  unmasked;  a  late  conference,''  &Ci^     In  1659 

*  Gibbons's  Preface. 

*  To  the  piece  is,  **  k  Preface  of  to  Mr.  Den's  Quaker  no  Papist,  by 

ifae  Catholic  disputants,  contaioing  ihe  Mr.  Thomas -Smith,  of  Christ Vcol lege 

proceedings  of  both  parties  on  matter  in  Cambridge,"  Lond.  1C59.     The  con- 

Qffact."     There  is  an  accoaot  of  this  ference  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  during 

publication  ip  a    piece  entitled    "A  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  under  this 

Gagg  for  the  Quakers  i  with  an  Answer  ^  title,  <*  The  Schism  of  the  Cliurch  <»f 
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%e  published  ^^  An  Exposition  af  the  Creed,"  at  London^ 

in  4to ;  deiiicated  Xq  hi&  parisbiopers  of  St.  Cl^meiu^s^ 
Eastcheap,  to  whom  the  substance  of  that  excelte^t  work 
Iliad  been  preached  several  years,  before^  aod  by  whoni  he 
had  been  desired  to  make  it  public.  This  "  Expo^tiQiA^'* 
which  has  gone  through  twelve  or  thirteen  editions,  is  ac-* 
counted  one  of  the  most  finisibed  pieces  of  theology  in  oiw 
language.  It  is  itself  a  body  of  divinity^  the  sty  W  of  whiiQb 
is  just;,  the  periods,  for  the  most  part,  welt  turned;  thct 
method  very  exact ;  and  it  is,  upQu  the  wbo.le^  free  frgm 
those  errors  which  are  too  oft«n  found  in  theological 
systems.  There  is  a  translation  of  it  into  Latin  by  a  foreign 
divine,  who  styles  himself  ^'  Simon  Joannes  Arnolduj»,  Eccle?: 
giarum.balliviae,  sive  pra&feeturae  Sonnenburgensis  Inspec- 
tor;" and  a  very  valuable  and  judicious  abridgment  was  in 
1 8 1  a  published  by  the  rev.  Charles  Burney,  LU  D.  F.  R*  S. 
In  the  same  year  (1659)  bishop  Pearson  published  ''The 
Golden  Remains  of  the  everT memorable  Mr.  John  Hales^ 
of  Eton  ;*'  to  which  be  wrote  a  preface,  containing  the 
character  of  that  greajt  man,  with  whom  he  had  been,  acr 
quainted  for  many  years,  drawn  with  great  elegance  and 
force.  Soon  after  the  restoration  he  was  presented  hy 
J'uxon,  then  bishop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Christ 
topher's,  in  that  city ;  created  D«  D.  at  Cambridge,  in 
pursuance  of  the  king's  letters  mandatory;  installed  pre-* 
bendary  of  Ely^  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  made  master 
of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge;*  all  before  the  endofl66Q* 
March  25,  1661,  be  succeeded  Dr.  Love  in  the  Margaret 
professorship  of  that  university ;  and,  the  first  day  c^  the 
ensuing  year,  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  review  of  the  liturgy  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy, 
where  the  nonconformists  allow  he  was  the  first  of  their 
opponents  for  candour  and  ability.  In  April  1662,  he  was 
admitted  master  of  Trinity  college,  Camltridge;  and,  in 
August  resigned  his  rectory  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  pre« 
bend  of  Sarutp.  In  1667  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1672  he  published,  at  Cambri4ge,  ia 
4to,  ^  Vindiciae  Epistolarum  S.  Igoatii,"  in  answer  to 
nions.  Daille ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  ^^  Isaaci  Vossii  epis-- 

England  demonstrated  in  four  Argu-  bridge  in  1688,  4t6,  under  this  title, 

vients,'*  &c.  which  was  scon  after  ani-  "  The  Reformation  of  the  Chureh  of 

knadvcrted  upon  by  William  SayweJI,  England  justified,  &c.  being  an  An- 

D,  l>.  master  of  Jesus-coHpge,  Cam-  8w<*r  to  a  paper  reprinied  at  Ozfoid, 

)^nd^e,  in  »  pamphlet  printed  at  Cam*  called,  The  Schisme/'  &c. 
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lobe   dtis  adv^fsas    Daviden    BtoAdellum.^'     Upon  tfie 
de&th  of  WilkinS)  bishop  of  Chester,  Pearson  wa«  proF 
motcd  to  that  see,  to  vrhidi  he  vaa  coAsaoiated  Feb.  9, 1673. 
In  1684  hb  '^  Aatiales  Gypriaaici,  sire  tredeciio  annoruoiy 
qtiibas  S.  Cyprian,  inter  Cbristianoa  Tersatus  est,  bkitoria 
€hroBok>gica9^'  was  published  at  Oxford,  with  Fell's  edition 
ef  that  father^'s  worka»     Dr.  Pearson  was  disabled  from  all 
public  serv^ice  by  ill  health,  having  entirely  bat  his  ase^ 
mory,  a  considerable  time  before  his  death,  which  hap^ 
Opened  at  Chester,  July  16,  1686.     Two  years  after,  his 
posdMinions  works  were  published  by  Dodwell  at  London, 
^^  Ci.  Josianis  Pearsoni  Cestrienais  nuper   Episcopi  opera 
posthuma,  &c.  &c.''     There  are  extant  two  sermoos  pob-^ 
lished  by  him,  1.  ^^  No  Necessity  fior  a  Reformatioo,"  166 1, 
4to.    2.  ^^  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  King,  on  Eecles, 
Tii«  14,  published  by  his  majesty's  special  comuiainrd,*'  1671^ 
4to.     A^  anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(nS9  p.  493)  speaks  of  some  unpvibli&hed  MSS.  by  bishop 
Pearson  in  his  possession.     His  MS  notes  on  Suidas  are  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  were  us^ 
by  Kuster  in  his  edition. 

.  Oar  prelate  was  reckoned  an  excellent  preacher,  very 
jttdicioas  and  learned,  particularly  accurate  and  exact  in, 
<rhroQology,  and  well  versed  in  the  fathers  and  the  eccle- 
aiastioal  lustoriai^s.  Dr.  Bentley  used  to  say  that  bishop 
Pearson's  **  very  dross  was  gold."  In  bishop  Brurnet's 
opinion  he  '^  was  in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine  of  his 
age«"  ^  Bishop  Huet  also,  to  whom  he  communicated  va^- 
rioos  reading's  on  some  parts  of  Origen's  works,  gives  hint 
a  high  character.  But;  as  Burnet  reminds  us,  he  was  an 
affecting  instance  ^^  of  what  a  great  man  can  fall  to ;  for  his 
memory  went  from  him  so  entirely,  that  he  became  a  child 
6oa>e  years  before  he  died."  He  had  a  younger  brother 
Kichard,  professor  of  civil  law  in  Gresham  college,  and 
under->keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St.  James's,  of  whom 
Ward  gives  some  account,  but  there  is  nothing  very  in- 
teresting in  his  history.^ 

PECHANTRE  (Nicolas  de),  a  French  wit,  the  son  of 
a  surgeon  of  Toulouse,  A^^iere  he  was  born  in  1638,  wrote 
several  Latin  poems,  which  were  reckoned  good^  but  ap- 
plied himself  chiefly  to  the  poetry  of  his  native  coumry- 

1  Biog.  Brit — Cole's  MS  Athenae  in  Brit.  Museum.-— Ward's  Gresbam^PrO'- 
fessors.— 'Burnet's  Ovn  Times. 
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Having  been  three  times  honoured  with  the  laurel  at  the 
academy  of  the  Floral  games,  be  wrote  a- tragedy  called 
Gela,  which  was  acted,  in  1687,  with  applause,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  published  it,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood.     He  wrote,  also  ^*  Le  sacrifice 
d' Abraham  ;*'  and/^  Joseph  vendu  par  ses  Freres,'*  two  sin- 
gular subjects  for  tragedies ;  but  received  with  favour.  He 
produced  besides  a  tragedy  called  ^^  La  Mort  de  Neron," 
concerning  which  an   anecdote   is  related,  which  nearly 
coincides  with  one  which  is  current  here,  as  having  hap- 
pened to  our  dramatic  poet  Fletcher.     He  wrote  usually 
at  public-houses,  and  one  day  left  behind  him  a  paper, 
containing  his  plan  for  that  tragedy ;  in  which,  after  va- 
rious marks  and  abbreviations,  he  had  written  at  large, 
5Mci  le  roi  sera  tug  :''     Here  the  king  is  to  be.  killed. 
The  tavern-keeper,  conceiving  that  he  had  found  the  seeds 
of  a  plot,  gave  information  to  the  magistrate.    The  poet 
was  accordingly  taken  up ;  but  on  seeing  his  paper,  which 
he  had  missed,  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  had  seized 
him,  exclaimed  eagerly,  **  Ah !  there  it  is ;  the  very  scene 
which  I  had  planned  for  the  death  of  Nero."  With  this  clue, 
his  innocence  was  easily  made  out,  and  he  was  discharged. 
Pechantre  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  being  then  seventy-one; 
be  had  exercised  the  profession  of  physic  for  some  time, 
till  he  quitted  it  for  the  more  arduous  task  of  cultivating 
the  drama. ' 

PECHMEJA  (John  de),  a  man  of  letters  in  France,  who 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  col- 
lege of  la  Fleche,  was  born  in  1741,  at  Villa  Franca  in 
Rouergue.  He  was  a  disinterested  scholar,  a  plain,  modest, 
and  virtuous  man.  His  eulogium  on  the  great'Colbert  re- 
ceived the  public  approbation  of ,  the  French  academy  in 
1773.  His  principsfl  fame  has  arisen  from  a  poem  (as  he 
calls  it)  in  prose,  named  *^  Telephus,"  in  twelve  books. 
It  was  published  in  octavo  in  1784,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
translated  into  English.  The  piece  is  well  written,  and 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  beautiful  picture  of  true 
friendship,  of  uhich  he  himself  afforded  a  noble  example. 
Pechmeja,  and  M.  du  Breuil,  an  eminent  physician  of  the 
time,  were  the  Py  lades  and  Orestes  of  their  age.  The  for* 
mer  had  a  severe  illness  in  1776,  when  his  friend  flew  to 
bis  assistance,  and  from  that  time'  they  were  inseparable^ 

<  Moren.^Dict  Hiit 
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^nd  had  every  thing  in  common.  A  person  once  inquired 
of  Pechmeja  what  income  he  possessed,  **  I  have/*  said  he, 
^*  1200  livres  a-year*''  Some  wonder  being  expressed  bovr 
be  could  subsist  on  so  little,  ^*  Ob/*  said  he,  **  the  doctor 
has  plenty  more.**  The  doctor  died  first  of  a  contagious 
disorder,  through  which  his  friend  attended  him,  and  died 
only  twenty  days  after,  a  victim  to  the  strength  of  his  friend^ 
4ibip.  He  died  about  the  end  of  April  1785,  at  the  age  of 
only  forty.f6ur,  • 

PECK  (Francis),  a  learned  antiquary,  the  younger  son 
of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Peck,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  May  4, 
and  baptized  May  12,  1692.  His  motber^s  maiden  name 
was  Jephson,  It  does  not  appear  at  what  seminary  he  re« 
ceived  the  early  part  of  his  education  ;  but  it  was  probably 
at  the  grammar-school  of  his  nat.ive  town.  He  completed 
bis  studies  at  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  1715;  and  of  M.  A.  1727. 

The  first  work  discovered  of  his  writing  is  ''To  i4^  ayiopi 
x>r  an  Exercise  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to  the  Creator 
of  th^  World  ;  written  in  the  express  words  of  the  Sacred 
Text;  as  an  attempt  to  shew  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of 
Holy  Scripture,"  1716,  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  a  poem, 
entitled  ^^  Sighs  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,"  published 
in  171 9  ;  subjoined  to  which  are  three  poems,  viz.  I.  **  Pa- 
raphrase on  part  of  the  cxxxixtb  Psalm."  2.  "The Choice.'* 
3.  <<  Verses  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Cecil,  on  her  Birth-day^ 
Nov.  23,  1717."  At  the  end  of  this  work  he  mentions,  as 
preparing  fdr  the  press,  **  The  History  of  the  two  last 
Months  of  King  Charles  I."  and  solicits  assistance;  but 
this  never  was  published.  He  also  mentions  a  poem  on 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  not  then  published.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  the  university,  and  perhaps  in  the  early  part  of 
it,  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  the  "  Humours  of  the  Uni-  ' 
T^Srsity  ;  or  the  Merry  Wives  of  Cambridge."  The  MS.  of 
this  comedy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Octavius  Gilchrist, 
esq.  of  Stamford,  who  has  obliged  the  editor  with  a  tran- 
script of  the  preface  *• 

1  J>i6L  Hist. 

*  '<  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  no  pleasure  in  drawing  those  descrip- 

tbe  reader,  that  the   university  cha-  tious  which  scandalize  ihe  place  oFmy 

racters  in  this  play  are  of  those  despi-  educationi  were  it  not  to  inform'  the 

cable  wretches  only  who  dishonour  a  libertine  that  a  college  is  sacred  in  a 

college,  and  are  generally  expelled  as  double  sense ;  to  learaibg,  and  what 

poon  as  discovered.    For  I  should  take  is  beyond  it,  to  religion. 
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In  Augv^tI719»  hti  occurs  curate  of  King's  ClifF,  in 
Northaniptpa^hire,  and  in  1721  be  offered  to  the  world 
propo&aU  for  printing  tb^  bistory  and  ^.ntiquities  of  hi^  na- 
tive tQwn.  In  17239  he  obtained  tbe  rectory  of  Godeby 
Maurewardy  by  purcbaae»  from  Samuel  Lpwe^  esq.  who  a^ 
that  time  was  lord  of  the  manor,  and  patron  of  the  ad«- 
yow^on.  In  1727^  he  drew  up  a  poetical  description  of 
Belvoir  and  its  qeighbourhoody  which  is  printed  in  Miu 
Kicbols's  History  of  Leicestershire ;  and  in  that  year  bU 
first  considerable  work  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '<  Aca- 
demia  Tertia  Anglicana ;  or,  The  Antiquarian  Annals  of. 
Stanford)  in  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Northampton  Sbires; 
containing  the  History  of  the  yniyersity,  Monasteries^ 
Gilds,  Churches,  Chapels,  Hospitals,  and  Schools  tbere,'^ 
&c.  ornamented  with  XLI  plates ;  and  inscribed  to  Johm 
duke  of  Rutland)  in  an  elaborate  dedication,  which  con^ 
tains  a  tolerably  complete  bistory  of  the  principal  events  of 
that  illustrious  family,  from  the  founder  of  it  at  the  Con*- 
quest.  This  publication  was  evidently  hastened  by^'An  Essay 
on  the  ancient  and  present  State  of  Stamford,  1726,*'  4tOy 
by  Francis  Hargrave,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  pamphlet^ 
mentions  a  difference  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
Mr.  Peck,  because  his  publication  forestalled  that  intended 
by  the  latter.  Mr.  Peck  is  also  rather  roughly  treated,  on 
account  of  a  small  work  be  bad  formerly  printed,  entitled 
"The  History  of  the  Stamford  Bull-running."  In  1729, 
be  printed  a  single  sheet,  containing,  "  Queries  concern^ 
ing  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicestershire 
and  Rutland,"  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  1740^ 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
March  9,  1732,  and  in  that  year  be  published  the  first  vo* 
lume  of  ^^  Desiderata  Cuqosa  ;  or,  A  Collection  of  divers 
scarce  and  curious  Pieces,  relating  chiefly  to  matters  of 

*<  Wit  ceaies  to  be  so  when  it  plays         "  The  uniTersity  then  is  pot  intend- 

upon  religion  or  good  manners,  and,  ed  to  be  affronted,  or  the  nobility  and 

in  my  opinion,  he  hath  but  an  awk-  gentry  discouraged  from  sending  their 

ward   genius  « ho  can't  exert  himself  sons  thither  for  education.     The  satii^ 

without  affronting  Ood,  or  the  most  is  just,  and  no  man  need  quarrel,  bat 

Taluable  part  of  mankind.  he  who  knows  it  to  be.his  own  character. 

*<  Wherefore  the  good  and  virtuous         "  To  conclude,  I  was  incapable  of 

man  hath  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  drawing  a  man  of  fine  sense,  in  so 

hira  who-  shows  htm  the  pictures  of  much  perfection  as  be  ia  frequently 

some  persons  who  dishonour  that  sa«  met  with  in  the  university;  and  theffe»> 

cred  places  naore  by  their  scandalous  fore  waved  that  graceful  part  for  feac 

behaviour  than  any  writer  can  by  the  of  doing  injustice  to  it,  thro'  the  feints 

discovery  of  shamefal  tmtbf,  or  de»  ness  of  my  strokes,  and  the  weakness 

scriptions  c^viliainous  faUehoodf.  of  my  descripUofis."  ' 
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English  Jtistory;  consisting  of  choice  Tracts,  Memoirs, 
Letters,  Wills,  Epitaphs,  &c.  Transcribed,  many  of 
them,  from  the  originals  thenisielves,  and  the  rest  from  di« 
ters  ancient  MS  Copies,  or  the  MS  Collations  of  sundry 
femous  Antiquaries,  and  other  eminent  Persons,  both  of  the 
Inst  and  present  age  :  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  di-» 
gested  into  order  of  time,  and  illustrated  with  ample  Notes^ 
Contents,  additional  Discourses,'  and  a  complete  Index.'* 
This  volume  was  dedicated  to  lord  William  Manners  ;  and 
was  followed,  in  1735;  by  a  second  volume,  dedicated  ta 
Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  being  only  250 
copies  of  these  volumes  printed,  they  soon  became  scarce 
and  high-priced,  and  were  reprinted  in  one  volume,  4to;  by 
subscription,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  in  1779, 
without,  however,  any  improvements,  or  any  attempt, 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  dangerous  by  an  unskilful 
hand,  at  a  better  arrangement.  In  1735,  Mr.  Peck  printed, 
in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  **  A  complete  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Discourses  written  both  for  and  against  Popery,  in  the 
tiirie  of  King  James  the  Second  ;  containing^  in  the  whole 
an  account  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Books  and 
Pamphlets,  a  great  number  of  theih  not  mentioned  in  the 
three  former  Catalogues ;  with  references  after  each  title, 
for  the  more  speedy  finding  a  further  Account  of  the  said 
Discourses  arid  their  Authors  in  sundry  Writers,  and  an 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Writers  on  each  side.'*  In  1736, 
he  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  bishop  Reynolds,  the  pre- 
bendal  stall  of  Marston  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  cathedral 
chilrch  of  Lincoln.  In  1739,  he  v^as  the  editor  of  *' Nine- 
teen Letters  of  the  truly  reverend  and  learned  Henry 
Hammond,  D.  D.  (author  of  the  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament,  &c.)  written  to  Mr.  Peter  Stainnough  and  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Angelo,  many  of  them  on  curious  subjects,*' 
&c.  These  were  printed  from  the  originals,  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Robert  Marsden,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham, 
and  Mr.  John  Worthington.  The  next  year,  1740,  pro- 
duced two  volumes  in  quarto ;  one  of  them  entitled  ''Me- 
moirs -of  the  life  and  actions  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  de- 
livered in  three  ^Panegyrics  of  him  written  in  Latin  ;  the 
first,  as  said,  by  Don  Juan  Roderiguez  de  Saa  Meneses, 
Conde  de  PenguiaO,  the  Portugal  Ambassador;  the  se- 
cbird,  as  affirmed  by  a  certain  Jesuit,  the  lord  ambassador's 
<7hfl(plain ;  yet  both,  it  is  thought,  composed  by  Mr.  John 
Hilton  (Latin  Secretary  to  Oliver  Cromteell),  as  was  the 
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.third  :  with  an  English  version  of  each.     The  whole  illusf 
trated  with  a  large  Historical  Preface ;  many  similar  pas-' 
sages  from  the  Paradise  Lost^  and  other  works  of  Mr.  John 
Milton,  and  Notes  from  the  best  historians.    To  all  which 
is  added,  a  Collection  of  divers  curious  Historical  Pieces 
relating  £0  Cromwell,  and  a  great  number  of  other  remark-^ 
able  persons  (after  the  manner  of  Desiderata  Curiosa,  voL 
1.  and  II.)'*     The  other,  "  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  an4 
Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton ;  with,  first,  an  Exa-* 
xnination  of  Milton's  Style  \    and,  secondly.  Explanatory 
and  Critical  Notes  on  divers  passages  in  Milton  and  Shak-* 
speare,  by  the  Editor.     Thirdly,  Baptistes ;  a  sacred  Dra- 
matic Poem  in  Defence  0/  Liberty,  as  written  in  Latin  by 
Mr.   George   Buchanan^  translated  into  English   by   Mr^ 
John  Milton,  and  first  published  in  1641,  by  oirder  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     Fourthly,    The  Parallel,   or  arch^^t 
bishop  Laud  and  cardinal  Wolsey  compared,  a  vision,  by  < 
Milton.     Fifthly,  The  Legend  of  sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ton, knt.  Chief  Butler  of  England,  who  died  of  poison, 
anno  1570,  an  Historical  Poem,  by  his  nephew  sir  Thomas 
Throckmorton,  knt.     Sixth,  Herod  the  Great,  by  the  Edi- 
tor.    Seventh,  The  Resurrection,  a  i?oem,  in  imitation  of 
Milton,  by  a  Friend.     And  eighth,  a  Discourse   on  the 
Harmony   of  the  Spheres,  by  Milton ;  with  Prefaces  and 
Notes.'*     Of  these  his   '*  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes 
on  divers  passages  of  Shakspeare"   seem  to  prove   tha^ 
the  mode  of  illustrating  Shakspeare  by  extracts  from  con* 
temporary  writers,  was  not  entirely  reserved  for  the  mo- 
dern commentators  on  our  illustrious  hard,  but  had  oc-< 
curred  to  Mr.  Peck.     The  worst  circumstance  respecting 
this  volume  is  the  portrait  of  Milton,    engraved  from  a 
painting  which  Peck  got  from  sir  John  Mere?  of  Kirkby-* 
Beler  in  Leicestershire.     He  was  not  a  little  proud  to  pos<^. 
sess  this  painting,  which  is  certainly  not  genuine  ;  and  whal 
is  worse,  he  appears  to  have  known  that  it  was  not  genu-* 
ine.    Having  asked  Vertue  whether  he  thought  it  a  picture 
of  Milton,  and  Vertue  peremptorily  answering  in  the  ne* 
gative.  Peck  replied,  ^M '11  have  a  scraping  from  it,  how-* 
ever :  and  let  posterity  settle  the  difference." 

In  1742,  Mr.  Peck  published  his  last  work  :  ^^Four  Dis- 
courses,  viz.  1.  Of  Grace,  and  how  to  excite  it.  2.  Jesin 
Christ  the  true  Messiah,  proved  from  a  consideration  o^ 
bis  miracles  in  general.  3.  The  same  proved.'  from  a  coir^ 
sideration  of  bis  resurrection  in  particular.     4.  The  ne^ 
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cessitj  and  advantage  of  good  laws  and  good  magistrates  : 
as  delivered  in  two  visitation  and   two  assize*sermons.** 
At  this  time  he  bad  in  contemplation  no  less  than  nine 
different  works ;  but  whether  he  had  not  met  with  encou* 
ragement  for  those  which  he  had  already  produced,  or 
whether  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  executing  them. by 
reason  of  his  declining  health,  is  uncertain  ;  none  of  them, 
however,  ever  were  made  public.     He  concluded  a  labo* 
rious,  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  an  useful  life,  wholly  de- 
voted to  antiquarian  pursuits,  Aug.  13,  1743,  at  the  age 
of  sixty^one  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Godeby^ 
with  a  Latin  inscription.     There  are  two  portraits  of  him  ; 
one  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  Milton  ;  the  other  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  ^^  Desiderata  Curiosa,'V  inscribedv 
"Francis  Peck,  A.  M.  natus  Stanfordiae,  4  Maii,  mdcxcii.'* 
By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Curtis  of  Stamford,  he  bad 
two  sons,  Francis,  a  clergyman,  who  died  in  1749,  rector 
of  Gunby  in  Lincolnshire;  and  Thomas,  who  died  young; 
and  a  daughter^  Anne,  widow  (in  1794)  of  Mr.  John  SmaU 
ley,  farmer  at  Stroxton  in  Lincolnshire. 
.    The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Peck's  MSS.  became  the  pro- 
perty  of  sir  Thomas  Cave,  hart.     Among  others,  he  pur-^ 
chased  5  vols,  in  4to,  fairly  transcribed  for  the  press,  ia 
Mr.  Peck's  own  neat  hand,  under  the  title  of  '^  Monasticou 
Anglicanum;'*     These  volumes  were,  on  the  1 4th  of  May,^ 
1779,  presented  to  the  British  Museum,   by  the  last  sir 
Thomas  Cave,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who   twentv 
years  before  had  it  in  contemplation  to  bestow  them  on  that 
excellent  repository.     They  are  a  most  valuable  ^nd  almost 
inestimable  collection^  and  we  hope  will  not  be  neglected 
by?  the  editors  of  the  new  edition  of  Dugdale.   .  Mr.  Peck*s 
^tber  literary  projects  announced  in  the  preface  to  his 
^'Desiderata,*'  and  at  the  end  his  '^  Memoirs  of  Cromwell,'* 
are,   1.  "Desiderata  Curiosa,"  vol.  IIL    Of.  this  Mr.  Ni- 
x^bok  has  a  few  iscattered  fragments.     2.  "  The  Annals  of 
Stanford  continued.*'     3.  "  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the;  Town  and   Soke  of  Grantham,  in   Lincolnshire.'* 
A.   **  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rutland." 
5.   ^^The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester* 
•hire."     The  :  whole  of  Mr.  Peck's  MSS.  relative  to  this 
worky  were  purchased  by  sir  Thomas  CaVe,  in  1754,  whose 
^randsop,  with  equal  liberality  and   propriety,  presented 
them  to  Mr.  Nichols  for  the  use  of  his  elaborate  history  oJF 
that  cbUttty.     It  appears  from  one  of  Mr.  Peck's  MSS.  on 
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Leicestershire^  that  be  meditated  a  chapter  on  appafititxm^ 
Jfi  which  he  cordially  believed.     6.  *'Thtf  Life  of  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas Ferrar,  of  Little  Gidding^  in  the  county  of  Hun^ 
tingdon^  gent,  oommonly  called  the  Protectant  St.  Nicho-^ 
lasy  and  the  pious  Mr.  George  Herbert^s  Spiritual  Brother^ 
done  from  origind  MSB.'*  This  MS.  of  Ferrer  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  of  Stamford^  before  mentioned^ 
who  informs  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  beyond  what  may 
be  found  in.  Peckard's  Life  of  Ferrar.     7.  *'  The  Lives  of 
William  Burton,  esq.  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Leices- 
tershire, and  his  brother  Robert  Burton,  B.  D.  student  of 
Christ-^church,  and  rector  of  Seagrave,  in  Leicestershire^ 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Deroocritus  jun.'*     Mr.  Ni- 
chols had  also  the  whole  of  this  MS.  or  pla>n,  which  was 
merely  an  outline.     S.  *'  New  Memoirs  of  the  Restoration 
of  King  Charles  the  Second  (which  maybe  considered  also 
as  an  Appendix  to  secretary  Thurloe's  Papers)',  containing 
the  copies  of  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-six  Original  Letters 
and  Papers,  all  written  annis  1658,  1659,  and  1660  (none 
of  them  ever  yet  printed).     The  whole  commu)Mcated  by 
William  Cowper,  esq.  Clerk  of  the  Parliament.**     In  1731^ 
Mr.  Peck  drew  up  a  curious  **  Account  of  the  Asshebys  and 
De  la  Launds,  owners  of  Bloxbam,  -in  the  county  of  Lin^ 
coin,'*  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.     Mr.  Gilchrist  baa 
a  copy  of  Langbaine's  Lives,  carefully  interlined  by  bim^ 
whence  it  should  seem  that  he  meditated  zA  enlargement 
of  that  very  useful  volume.     Mr.  Peck  also  left  a  great 
many  MS  sermons,  some  of  whicb  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  same  gentleman,  who  has  obligingly  favoured  us  with 
some  particulars  of  the  Stamford  antiquary.* 

PECKHAM  (John),  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  tbi 
reign  of  Edward  I.  was  born  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  about 
1240,  and  educated  in  the  motiastery  at  Lew^  whence 
he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  minorite  friar.  Hiai 
name  occurs  in  the  registers  of  Merton-college,  which  waft 
founded  in  his  time,  but  not  with  sufBcient  precision  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  he  was  educated  there.  -He  was^ 
however,  created  D.  D.  at  this  university,  and  refiad  public 
lectures.  Pits  says  he  was  prbfessor  of  divinity,  and  after- 
wards provincial  of  his  order  in  England.  He  appears  to 
have  been  twice  at  Paris,  where  he  also  read  lectures  wiih 

great  applause.     He  went  from  Paris,   after  bis  seconA 

/  .  .  .  .  • 
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vljty  to  Lyoiis>  where  he  obtained  a  eanonryin  the  ca« 
tfaedral,  which  Godwin  and.  Ca.ve  inform  usKwas  held  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterhury  for  two  centuries  after. 
Ftiller  says  it  was  a  convenient  half-way  honse  between 
Canterbury  and  Rome.  He  then  went  to  Rome,' where 
the  pope  appointed  htm  auditor  or  cfhief*  judge  of  his  pa* 
lace,  but  Leland  calls  the  office  which  the  pope  bestowed 
upon  him  that  df  Palatine  lecturer  or  reader,  **  lector,  ut 
Vocant,  PaJatinus.'^  In  1278,  this  pope  consecrated  him 
archbishop  of  Canteri»ury,  on  Peckham's  agreeing  to  pay 
his  holiness  the  sum  of  4000  marks,  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  be  did  not  pay;  at  least  it  is  certain  he 
was  so  slow  in  reitiitting  it,  that  the  pope  threatened  te 
excontmunicate  him*  -     t 

/On  his  aurivai  in  fingland,  he  summoned  a  cbnvocatioii 
at  Lambeth,  reformed  various  abuses  iif  the  church,  and 
punished  several  of  the  clergy  for  holding  pluralities,  or 
for  being  non-^residents ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  laity,  of  what* 
ever  rank^  if  found  guilty  of  incontinence.  In  1282  he 
went  In  person  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  at  Snowdon^ 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
the  king  (Edward  I.)  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  therefore^ 
livfaen  on  his  returo  he  passed  through  Oxford^  he  excom-* 
Bionicated^the  prince  and  his  followers*  He  died  at  Mort* 
lake,  in  1292,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral^ 
Bear  the  remains  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  Godwin  repre* 
sents  him  as  a  man  of  great  state  and  outward  pomp,  but 
easily  accessible  and  liheral,  except  to  the  Jews,  whom  he 
persecuted  severely.  He  founded  a  college  at  Wingham^ 
in  Kent,  which  at  tbe<dissoldtion  had  an  annual  revenue  of 
114/.  Wood,  in  bis  *•  Annals,'^  makes,  fiequent  mention  of 
Peekham^s  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  university  of 
Oxford ;  and  in  some  of  his  regulations  he  showed  his  taste 
and  learning  in  censuring  certain  logicaland  grammatical 
absurdities  which  prevailed  in  the  schools,  and  appears  to 
have  always  promoted  discipline  and  good  morals.  Tan- 
ner enumerates  a  great  number  of  his  works  on  divinity^ 
which  show  him  accomplished  itt  all  the  learning  of  his  age. 
Tiiese  remain^  however,  in  manuscript,  in  our  different  li« 
braries,  except  some  of  his  letters  published  by  Whartpn^ 
aind  his  statutes,  institutions,  &e.  in  the  ^' Concil.  Mag. 
Brit,  et  Hib.  vol.  II.'*  Two  only  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished, separately,  and  often  reprinted;  viz.  bis  "Collec- 
tanea Bibliorum  libri  quinque,'*  Colon.  16111,  lji91^  Paris^ 
Vol.  XXIV.  R 
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15  \4  ;  and  bU^*.  Per^ptetiva  Comipiinis/'  Venice,  1504  ^ 
Coion.   1592,,  Norimb,  1542,  and  Paris^  1556,  4tQ.^ 

PECOCK.     See  PEACOCK. 

PECQUET  (JoH^),  a  learned  anatomist*  and  a  natiri^ 
of  Dieppe,  a  considerable  author  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  rendered  his  name  famous  by  his  discovery  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle ;  witb 
whicb,  however,  some  alledge  that  Bartbolomeus  Eusta* 
Hcbius  was  acquainted  before  him.     But  the  world  is  obliged 
to  Pecquet  for  shewing,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  tba 
lacteal  vessels  convey  the  chyle  to  this  receptacle  ;  and  for 
proving  that  il|  i^  thence  carried,  by  particular  vessels^ 
through  the  thorax,  almost  as  high  as  the  left  shoulder, 
and  there  thrown  into  the  left  subclavian  vein,  and  so  di- 
rectly carried  to  the  heart.     He  died  at  Paris,  -in  February  * 
1674.     The  work  in  which  he  published  the  discovery  was: 
entitled  **  Experimenta  nova  Anatpmica,  quibus  incogni- 
tum  bactenus  Chyli  Receptaculum,  et  ab  eo  per  Thoracem 
in  Ramos  usque  subclavios  Vasa  lactea  deleguntur  ;*'  ta 
which  was  subjoined  a  dissertation,  *^  De  Circulatione  San- 
guinis et  Chyli  Motu,"   1651.     It  was  reprinted  in  1654, 
together  with'  an  essay  *^  De  Thoracis  lacteb,"  in  answer 
to  Riolan  ;  and  many  subsequent  editions  havei  appeared.* 
PEDRUSI,  or  PEDRUZZI   (Paul),  a  learned  anti- 
quary, was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Mantua,  in  1646..  He 
entered  himself  among  the  Jesuits,    and  became  distirix 
guished  for  his  deep  knowledge  of  history  and  antiquities. 
His  private  character  too  was  such  as  made  him  beloved  bj^ 
every  person  who  knew  him..    He  was  chosen  by  Bannuncio, 
duke  of  Parma,  to  arrange  bis  rich  and  curious  cabinet  of 
medals,  of  which,  in  1694,  he  began  to  publish  an  account 
under  the  title  of  *^  I  Caesari  in  oro  raccoUi  nel  Farnese 
MusGBO  o  publicati  colle  loro  congrue  interpretazioni  ;**  and 
he  continued  his  labours  till  his  death,  Jan.  20,  1721.   Thisi 
work,  in  its  complete  form,  consists  of  ten  yols.  folio,  and 
bears  the  title  of  ^<  Museo  Farnese  j"  but  is  not  held  in  so 
much  estimation  on  the  continent  as  to  bear  a  high  price.*  : 
PEELE  (George),  an  English  poet^  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire; 
He  was  first  educated  at  Broadgate's  Hall,  but  was  some 
time  afterwards  made  a  student  of  Christ  Church  college,. 
Oxford,  about  1573,  where,  after  going  through  all  the 

*  Tanner, — Cave,' — Wharton's  Aogjia  Sacra. — Archaeologia,  voJ.  X. 
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several  forms  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  taking  all  the 
necessary  steps,  he  was  admitted  to  his  master  of  arts  degree 
in  1579.    After  this  it  appears  that  he  removed  to  London, 
became  the  city  poet,  and  had  the  ordering  of  the  pageants.' 
He  lived  on  the  Bank-side,  over  against  Black-friars,  and 
maintained  the  estimation  in  his  poetical  capacity  which  he 
had  acquired  at  the  university,  which  seems  co  have  been 
of  no  inconsiderable  Vank.     He  was  a  good  pastoral  poet ; 
and  Wood  informs  us  that  his  plays  were  not  only  often 
acted   with  great  applause  in  bis  life-time,  but  did  also 
endure  reading,  with  due  commendation,  many  years  after 
his  death.     He  speaks  of  him,  however,  as  a  more  volu-*- 
Dninous  writer  in  that  way  than  he  appears  to  have  been^' 
mentioning  his  dramatic  pieces  by  the  distinction  of  tra-' 
gedies  anil  comedies,  and  has  given  us  a  list  of  those  which 
he  says  he  had  seen  ;  but  in  this  he  must  have  made  some 
mistake,  as  he  has  divided  the  several  incidents  in  one  of 
them,  namely,  his  *^  Edward   I.'*  in  such  manner  as   to 
make  the  ^'  Life  of  Llewellirt,**  and  the  ^^  Sinking  of  Queen 
Eleanor,''  two  detached  and  separate  pieces  of  themselves; 
the  error  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  perusal  of  the  whole 
title  of  this  play.     He  moreover  tells  us,    that  the  last* 
mentioned  piece,  together  with  a  ballad  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, was,  in  his  time,  usually  sold  by  the  common  ballad- 
mongers.     The  real   titles  of  the   plays   written   by  this 
author,  of  which  five  only  are  known,  are,  I.  **  The  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris,"  1584,  4to.     2.  "  Edward  the  First,  1593," 
4to.     3.  "  King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,*'  1599,  4to.    4. 
«  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hyren  the  Fair  (Greek."     S. 
"  The  Old  Wives  Tale,"  a  comedy,  1595,  4to. 
\  Wood  and  Winstanley,  misguided  by  former  catalogueSj 
have  also  attributed  to  him  another  tragedy,  called  *<  AW 
pbonsus,'  emperor  of  Germany.'*     But  this,    Langbaine 
assures  us,  was  written  by  Chapman,  he  himself  having  the 
play  in   his  possession,   with   that  author's  name  to   it. 
About  1593  Peele  seems  to  have  been  taken  into  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated in  that  year,  **  The  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  poem 
gratulatorie,  the  Firstling,  consecrated  to  his  noble  name.*^ 
He  was  almost  as  famous  for  his  tricks  and  merry  pranks  as 
Scoggau,    Skelton,    or  Dick  Tarleton;  and  as   there  are 
books  of  theirs  in   print,    so  there>  is   one  of  his  called 
^*  Merrie  conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele,  gent,  sometime 
student  in  Oxford ;  wherein  is  shewed  the  course  of  bid 
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life,  how  lie  lived/*  &c.  1,627,  4to.  These  jesU^  as  they 
are  called^  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed  the  tricki 
of  a  sharper.  Peele  died  before  1 5^8,  of  the  consequences 
of  his  debaucheries.  Oldys  says  be  left  behind  him  a  wife 
and  a  daughter.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  a 
very  irregular  life ;  and  Mr.  Steevens,  with  great  proba- 
bility, supposeil,  that  the  character  of  George  Pieboard,  in 
V  ThePuritaOf**  was  de^i^aed  as  areprese^it^itive  of  George 
jpeek*  Seei  a.  note  oo  that  cpqi^dy^  as  pubM^^hed  by  I^* 
lifalone.'    r 

.  P£GQ£  (8A]at7EL),,an'emine;ntai7d,)abpriousaotiquaryv 
descended. fifom  an , fmcieot  family  in,  Derbyshirei  was  the 
iMMi  of  Christopher  Pegge*  a  wpolieu-dr^per,  and  was  bom 
at  Cheisterfieldt  Nov.  j»,  1704*    He  was  admitted  a  pen** 
siqnet  of  St.  ^  Jo^m^s  (QG^lege>'Caa)Jbridg€s,  May  90,  1722^ 
and  in  Novembiier..ffesss  ^elected  a  schpiar , iippn  Lupton^s 
finindalion.     In  Jan.  1725  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and 
in  Itfarch:172$  was. elected  tp,  a  fellowidiip,.  which  h^  did 
no^  bold  longy  owing^tQ  arsingular  circumstance.     His  feU 
low .  competitor  was  Mn  Michael  Burton,  whQ  bad  .  the 
superior  righ^  as  being  a-kiin .  to  the,  fomider  of  the  fellow- 
fhipt  hut  this  claim  was  ^t  a^idfSy  piying  to  his  b^ing  de- 
fiqient  in.  litenrature.     He  now  artfully  applied .  to  the  coIk 
lege  for  »  testimpoial,  tjiat  b?  migl^t.  receive  orders^  aud 
imdertake  som^  cure  ia  tbe^  vicinity  of  Cambridge  ;.and  thia 
b^ij^  unadvisedly  graptedt  b^  immediately  appealed:  to 
the  visitor  <Dr.Tbo9)as  Greene,  bisbqp  ofEly),  represent*- 
tqg  thi^y  as.  the  college  had,  by  the  testimonial^  thought 
hi.m  qualified  for  prdination^.  ijb  cguld.not,  injustice,  deem 
him  unworthy. of  becooiing  a  feljow  of , the.  society.     The 
^ptisequepcewaSfttbajt  the  visitor  found  .bimsielf  reluctantly 
obliged. t9 iejept  MnPegge,  and  Burton  took  possession. of 
the  feliowship*    The  visitor,  however,  recomm^nfled  M.r. 
F%ge.  in  supb  a  manner  to  the  master  and  §epiors  of  the 
cpllege„  that  \^e  .was  .from  that,  time  popsiderod  as(an  ho^ 
nprary  m^Kpberpf  the  body  of  fellows  {tan^mv^  ^ocius)^  and 
kept  his  seat  ^t  their  table  and  in  the  qbapf  1«  being  placed 
ii;i.|he  sit^atiop.of  a  f/ellQw-icommoner.    ,Fe^liog,y^t  more 
the  indignity  of  tihc^  trick |)^layed  upon  tb^in  by  Qurton,  they 
^hose  JVli*.  Pegge  to^a  Platt-fellowship  in  ,1729*^.  . 
:    PlassJQal  ^critiiciaip  be-ing  ouje  of  his^  earliest  studies,  itjU 
fought  that  hebadi)efore  tbi^  time  meditated^  jan  editioa 
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of  Xcaoph6ii*s  *^  dyropttdia^^  enU  '•  Anal>asis/*  fx6m  a  col- 
lation of  tbera'witb  the  DnportMSI  in  the^librafy  bf  Etort, 
to  convince  the  world  that  he  had  not  been  unjijstfy  pre* 
fetredco  Burton  ;  but  this  undertaking  wsus  probably  pre^ 
vented  by  the  appearance  of  Hutcbinson^s  edition.  HaV- 
ing  t&ken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  July  1729,  be  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  December,  and  priest  in  February  follow-* 
ing,  on  both  occasions  by  Elr.  Baker,  bishop  of  Norwich. 
His  first  clerical  employnryent  Avfeisa^  curate  to  the  Re<^.  Dr. 
John  Lynch,  at  Sandwich,  in  Kem.  This  he  held  frpm 
Lady  Day  1730,  to  Midsummer  1731,  when'he^  removed 
to  Bishopsbour'ne,  another  living  belongiiijrto  Dr.  Lywcby 
who  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  procured  fof  him  the  liv* 
ing  of  Gbdmersham.  ,  -    ' 

Being  now  possessed  of 'a(  living,  and  of  'flome  independ^^ 
cnt  personal  property  inherited  from  his  mother,-  he  ihar* 
ried,  in  April  1732,  miss  Anne  Clarke,  the  only  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Clarke,  esq.  6f  Stanley,  hear  Wafcefiddj  in 
Yorkshire.  While  he  resided  in  Kent,  which  was  for  th^ 
space  of  twenty  years,  he  made  hitnself  universally  ac-» 
ceptable  by  his  general  knowledge,  his  agreeable  conver^ 
sation,  and  bis  vivacity.  Having  an  early  propensity  to  the 
study  of  antiquities  as  well  as  of  the  classics,  he  here  laid 
fbe  foundation  of  what  in  time  became  a  consriderabie  col^ 
lection  of  books,  and  his  cabinet  of  coins  grew  in  propor*- 
tion  ;  by  which  two  assemblages,  so  scarce  aomng  county 
gentlemen  in  general,  he  was  qualified  to  ptirstie  those 
collateral  studies,  without  neglecting  bis  'parochial  duties, 
to  which  he  was  always  assiduously  attentlvei  Here,  how- 
ever, the  p'lacid  course  of  his  fife  was  infterrupted  bythe 
dearth  of  Mrs.  Pegge,  whom  he  lamented  With  unfeigned 
sorrow ;  and  now»  meditated  on  some  lAode  of  removing 
hrioiself,  without  disadvantage,  to  his  native  country,  either 
by  obtaining  a  preferment  tenable  with  his  present  vicarage, 
or  by  exchanging  this  for  an  equivalent.  •  Having  been  in^ 
doced-lb  reside  for  sometime  at  Surrenden,  to  superintend 
the' education  of  Sir  Edward 'Dering*s  son,  that  baronet 
obtained  for  him  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Brampton,  near 
Chesterfield,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Lincoln ;  but  the 
parishioners  insisting  thkt  they  had  a  right  to  the  presenta- 
tion, law  proceedings  took  place,  before  the  termination^ 
of  which  in  favour  of  the  dean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Pegge  was 
presented  by  the  new  dean  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  George,  to  the 
vectoiy  of  Wfaittington,  near  Chesterfield.    He  way  ap« 
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oordingly  inducted  Nov.  11,  1751,  and  resided  here  up- 
wards of  forty-four  years  without  interruption.  About  a 
fortnight  after,  by  the  interest  of  his  friend  sir  Edward 
Dering  with  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  rectory  of  Brinhill,  or  Brindle,  in  Lancashire,  on  which 
be  resigned  Godmersham.  Sir  Edward  also  obtained  for 
bioi  in  the  same  year  a  scarf  from  the  marquis  of  Harting- 
ton  (afterwards  the  fourth  duke  of  Devonshire)  who  was 
then  called  up  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  title  of  baron 
Cavendish  of  Hardwick.  In  1758  Mr.  Pegge  was  enabled, 
by  the  acquiescence  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  ex- 
change Brinhill  for  Heath,  aHas  Lown,  which  lies  within 
seven  miles  of  Wbittington  ;  a  very  commodious  measure, 
as  it  brought  his  parochial  preferments  within  a  smaller 
distance  of  each  other.  The 'vicarage  of  Heath  he  held  till 
his  death.  His  other  preferments  were,  in  1765,  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Wingerworth  ;  the  prebend  of  Bobenhull, 
in  the  church  of  Lichfield,  in  1757;  the  living  of  Wbit- 
tington in  Staffordshire,  in  1763 ;  and  the  prebend  of  Louth, 
in  Lincoln  church,  in  1772.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
}ie  declined  accepting  a  residentiaryship  in  the  church  of 
Lichfield,  being  too  old  to  endure,  with  tolerable  con ve- 
Trience,  a  removal  from  time  to  time.  His  chief  patron 
\vas  archbishop  Cornwallis,  but  he  had  an  admirer,  if  not  a 
patron,  in  every  dignitary  of  the  church  who  knew  him ; 
and  his  protracted  life,  and  his  frequent  and  almost  unin- 
terrupted literary  labours,  made  him  very  generally  known. 
In  1791,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  grandson,  sir  Christopher 
Pegge,  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  LL.  D.  by  that  univer- 
sity. He  died,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  Feb.  14,  ITOGj 
in  tbe  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  desire,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
Wbittington,  near  .Chesterfield,  where  his  son  placed  a 
mural  tablet  of  b^ck  qiarbles  over  the  east  window,  with 
a  short  inscription. 
-    Dr.  Pegge's  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman  of  libe- 

,  ral  education,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  bad 
formed  them  upon  the  best  models  within  his  observation. 
Having  in  his  early  years  lived  in  free  intercourse  with 

.  many  of  the  principal  and  best-bred  gentry  in  various  parts 
of  Kent,  he  ev^r  after  preserved  (he  same  attention,  by 
s^ssociating  with  superior  company,  and  forming  honoura- 
hie  attachments.  In  his  avocationa  from  reading  and  re- 
tiremei^ty  few  qien  cou(d  relax  with  more  ease  and  cheer^ 
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fulness,  or  better  understood  the  desiperc  in  loco:  and  as  he 
did  not  mix  in  business  of  a  public  nature,  he  appeared  to 
most  adirantage  io  priyate  oircl6s;  for  he  possessed  an 
equanimity  which  obtained  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  and 
an  a6FabiIity  which  procured  the  respect  of  his  dependents. 
His  habits  of  life  were  such  as.  became  his  profession  and 
istation.  In  his  clerical  functions  be  was  exemplarily  cor- 
rect, performing  all  his  parochial  duties  himself,  until  the 
failure  of  his  eye-sight  rendered  an  assistant  necessary  ;  but 
X\i^i  did  not  happen  till  within  a  fe^v  years  before  his  death. 
As  a  preacher,  his  discourses  from. the  pulpit  were  of  the 
didactic  and  exbortatory  kind,  appealing  to  the  under- 
standings rather  than  to  the  passions  of  his  auditory,  by 
expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  plain,  intelligible^ 
and  unaffected  manner.  Though  he  had  an  early  propen- 
sity to  the  study  of  antiquities,  he  never  indulged  himself 
much. in  it,  as  longas  more  essential  and  professional  oc^ 
cupations  had  a  claim  upon  him ;  for  he  had  a  due  sense 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  clerical  functions,  and 
had  studied  divinity  in  all  its  branches  with  much  attention. 

As  an  antiquary,  by  which  character  chiefly  be  will 
hereafter  be.  known,  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of 
his  time.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1751,  the  year  in  which  the  charter  of  incorpo^. 
ration  was  granted  ;  and  when  their  ^^  Arcba^ologia*'  began 
t(|.be  published,  he  contributed  upwards  of  fifty  memoirs^ 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  length,  being  by  much 
the  greatest  number  hitherto  contributed  by  any  individual 
member  of  that  learned  body.  He  also  wrote  seven  curi- 
ous memoirs  for  the  ^^  Bi\>liotheca  Topographica  Brit.''  and 
many  hundred  articles  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  from 
the  year  1746  to  1795.  His  principal  signatijres  were  Paui 
Gemsege,  (Samuel  Pegge),  and  Tl  BoWf  (the  rector  of 
Whittington),  and  scnnef  imes  L.  E.  the  final  letters  of  his 
name.  Numerous  as  these  articles  are,  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  w.hich  does  not  convey  some  curious  informa* 
tion,  or  illustrate  some  doubtful  point  in  history,  classical 
criticism,  or  antiquities;  and  if  collected  together,  with 
some  kindof  arrangement,  might  form  a  very  interesting 
and  amusing  volume,  or  volumes. 

|lis.  independent  publications  on  numismatical,  antiqua*. 
rian,  and  biographical  subjects  wer^  also  very  numerous : 
\.  ^<  A  Series  of  Dissertations  on  some  elegant  and  v.ery 
1[»l|iable .  Anglo- Sa^on .  Remains/'  175^,  4to»     2..  VM*" 
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moirs  of  Rbger  de  WesebaiDi  deati  of  Lineoki,  ^het* 
v^ards  bishop  ofXichfield^  and  tfarQ  piii)cipal  faTOurite  of 
Robert  Grossetete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,'*  1761,  4to.  3. 
'^  An  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobelin:  in  an  epistle  to 
the  right  rev.  bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Lyttelton),  president 
of  the  society  of  antiquaries,"  1766,  4to.  4.  "  An  assem* 
b)age  of  coins  fabricated  by  authority  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury.  To  which  are  subjoined  two  Dissertations,'* 
1772,  4to.  5.  "  Fitz-Stephen's  Description  of  the  city  of 
London,^'  &c.  1772,  4to.  6.  «  The  Forme  of  Cury.  A 
roll  of  ancient  English  cookery,  compiled  about  the  yeat 
1390,  temp.  Rich.  II.  with  a  copious  index  and  glossary,** 
1780,  dvo.  The  original  of  this  curious  mil  was  the  pro^ 
perty  of  the  late  Gustavus  Brander,  esq.  who  presented  it 
afterwards  to  tlie  British  Museum.  Prefixed  to  thii 
publication  is  bis  portrait,  engraved  at  the  expence  of 
Mr.  Brander^  7.  **  Annales  Eliae  de  Trickenham,  mo^ 
nachi  ordinis  Benedictini.  Ex  Bibliothedtt  Lamethana.'* 
To  which  is  added,  **  Compendium  compertorum ;  elt 
biblietheca  ducis  Devonias,*'  17S9,  in  4to.  Both  parti 
of  this  publication  contain  copious  annotations  by  the 
editor.  The  former  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  *^  ad  Johannem  Nicotsium,  cele* 
berrimum  typographnxn  ;*'  and  the  latter  was  published  by 
permission  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  it  is  dedi^ 
cated.  8.  <^  The  Life  of  Robert  Grossetete,  the  celebrate 
bishop  of  Lincoln,^'  1793,  4to.  This  has  very  justly  been 
considered  as  the  cA^-(fa?iivre  of  the  author.  ,  Seldom  has 
researeh  into  an  obscure  period  been  more  successful.  It 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literary  history.  9.  *^  An  his- 
torical  account  of  Beauchief  Abbey,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  from  its  first  foundation  to  its  final  dissolotibfi,'^^ 
IdOl,  4to.  10.  '^  Anonymiana ;  or  Ten  centuries  of  ob«: 
servations  on  various  authors  and  subjects,"  1809,  8vOj  a 
very  entertaining  assemblage  of  judicious  remarks  artd 
anecdotes.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  two  last  public 
cations  were  posthuQious. 

In  the  way  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Pegge  published,  in 
1739,;  a  pamphlet  on  a  controversy  exbited  by  Dr.  Sykes; 
entitled  ^'  The  Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Demoniacs  in 
the  New  Testament ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  author,*'  8vo.  ^  He 
afterwards  published  two  occasional  sermons,  and  threes 
small  tracts  for  the  use  of  bis  flock,  which  be  distributed 
among  them  gratis^  6u  the  subjects  of  coufirmatioii^  thd 
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ehurch  catechisit),  and  tbe'  Lord's  Prajeh  Thte  late  Di^. 
Farmer  attributed  to  Dr.  Pegge',  a  pampldet  printed  in 
1791,  and  entitled  ^^  Remarks  on  the  Miscellaneous  Obser^ 
vatioas  opon  Authors  ancient  and  modern.  In  several  let^ 
ters  to  a  Friend.*'  A  short  address  to  tbe  reader  says,  that 
*^  These  letters  are  now  made  public,  in  order  to  stop  the 
career,  and  to  curb  the  insolence,  of  those  Goths  and 
Vandals  the  minor  critics  of  the  age,  the  Marklands,  the 
Wades,  and  the  Observators.^'  From  this  we  should  sup* 
pose  the  work  to  be  ironical. 

Or.  l^egge  left  many  MS8.  a  considerable  part  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson.  While  vicnr  of  God-k- 
mersham,  iie  collected  a  good  deal  relative  to  the  college 
at  Wye,  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  he  thought  of  pv^b^- 
lisbing,  and  engraved  the  sed,  before  engraved  in  Lewis's 
seals.  He  had  **  Extracts  from  the  rental  of  the  royal 
manor  of  Wye,  made  about  1430,  in  the  hands  of  Daniei 
earl  of  Winchelsea ;"  and  "  Copy  of  a  survey  and  tental 
of  the  cot'lege,  in  the  possession  of  sir  Windham  Knat<fh-* 
bull,  1739."  He  .possessed  also  a  MS  '^  Lexicon  Xefto^ 
phoatioum*'  by  himself;  a  Greek  Leiticon'  id  MS.;  aa 
*^  Engfish  Historical  Dictionary,"  in  6  vols.  fol. ;  a  Fretic^ 
and  Italian,  a  Latin,  a  British  and  Saxon  one^  in  one  vO* 
lume  each ;  all  corrected  by  his  notes ;  a  **  Glossarium 
Generale ;"  two  volumes  of  collections^  in  English  history ; 
collections  for  the  city  and  church  of  Linco1>n,  tiow  in  Mr^ 
Gough's  library  at  Oxford;  a  **  Monasticon  Cantkmum," 
2  vols,  folio;  and  various  other  MS  collections,  which  afford 
striking  proofs  of  unwearied  industry,  zeal,  and  judgment.* 

PEGGE  (Samuel),  son  of  tbe  preceding,  was  born  in 
173 1.  He  studied  law,  and  became  a  barrister  of  the  M\6* 
die  Temple ;  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majesty^s  pHvy-cbam-* 
ber,  and  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  king^s' household.  He 
was,  like  his  latther,  a  frequent  contributor  to  tbe  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  He  v^as  also  author  of  **  Curialia ;  or  an 
historical  account  of  some  branches  of  th^  Royal  Houses 
bold,"  part  I,  1782;  part  II,  1784,  and  part  III,  1791. 
He  had  been  several  years  engaged  in  preparing  the  re-^ 
maining  numbers  of  the  ^^  Curialia"  for  the  press ;  the  ma<f 
terials  for. which,  and  also  his  very  amusing  **  Anecdotes 
of  the  English  Language,"  he  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
who  published  the  ^*  Anecdotes?'  in  1 803,  8vo,  a  second 
edition  in  181.4;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  tb0 

<  Life  by  hii  Son  in  Gent,  Maf  •  yoU  UVl.^Hind  in  Nicbolt'i  Bowj er. 
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*^  Curialia"  in  1806.  He  also  assisted  Mr.  Nichols  in 
publishing  his  father^s  "History  of  Beauchief  Abbey," 
and  wrote  his  father's  life,  to  which  we  shave  referred  in 
the  preceding  article.  He  died  May  22, 1800,  aged  sixty- 
sev^n,  and  was  buried  on  the  west  side  of  Kensington 
church-yard.  By  his  first  wife,  he  had  one  son,  Christo- 
pher Pegge,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  knighted  in  1799,  and  now 
regius  professor  of  physic  at  Oxford.' 

PEGUILON.     See  BEAUCAIRE. 

PEIRCE  (James),  an  eminent  dissenting  minister,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zealous  defence  of  the  principles  of  non- 
conformity, and  a  no  less  zealous  latitudinarian  in  opinion, 
was  born  in  1673,  at  Wapping  in  London>  of- reputable 
pa^rents.  By  his  mpther,  who  died  last,  when  he  was 
about  seven  y^ars  old,  he,  with  a  brother  and  sister,  both 
older  than  himself,  was  committed  to  Mr.  Matthew  Mead, 
the  famous  dissenting  minister  at  Stepney,  as  his  guardian, 
at  whose  house  he  lived  for  some  time  after  his  mother's 
death,  and  was  taught  by  the  same  tutors  Mr.  f^ad  kept 
for  his  own  sons.  He  was  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Mead's  direc* 
tion,  put  to  pther  grammar-schools,  and  at  last  sent  to 
Utrecht  in  Holland,  where  he  had  his  academical  institu- 
tion, and  studied  under  Witsius,  Leydecker,  Grxvius,  Leu&r 
den,  De  Vries,  and  Luyts,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Hadrian  Reland,  who  was  then  his  fellow 
student,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  professor  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Peirce.  The  latter  part  of  his  time  abroad  Mr* 
Peirce  spent  at  Leyden,  where  he  attended  Perizonius 
a.nd  Noodt  especially,  hearing  Gronovius,  Mark  and  Span* 
heim,  occasionally ;  and  with  some  of  these  professors  in 
both  universities  he  afterwards  held  a  correspondence. 
After  he  had  spent  above  Ave  years  in  these  two  places,  he 
lived  privately  in  England,  for  some  time  at  London, 
among  his  relationt^,  and  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  where 
he  lodged  in  a  private  house,  and  frequented  the  Bodleian 
library.  After  this,  at  the  desire  of  his  friends,  he  preached 
an  evening  lecture  on  Sundays  at  the  meeting-house  in 
Miles-lane,  London,  and  occasionally  in  other  places,  until 
he  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
respect  and  civility  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  university. 
In  1713  he  was  removed  to  a  congregation  at  Exeter, 
where  he  continued  till  1718,  when  a  controversy  arising 
among  the  dissenters  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
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ffoai  which  some  of  them  were  at  this  time  departing, 
three  articles  wer^  proposed  to  him,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hal- 
let,  senior,  another  dissenting  minister  in  Exeter,  in  order 
to  be  subscribed ;  which  both  of  them  refused,  and  were 
ejected  from  their  congregation.  After  this  a  new  meeting 
was  opened  March  1^,  16 13-9,  in  that  city,  of  which  Mr. 
Peirce  continued  minister  till  his  death,  which  happened 
March  30,  1726,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  April  the  3d  following  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hallet,  jun.  and  printed  at  London,  1726,  in  8vo;  in 
which  he  was  restrained  by  Mr.  Peirce  himself  from  bestow- 
ing any  encomiums  on  him ;  but  Mr.  Hallet  observes  in  a 
letter,  that  *^  he  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  virtue,  Exemplary 
piety,  and  great  learning ;  and  was  exceedingly  communis 
9ative  of  his  knowledge.  He  would  condescend  to  coo- 
verse  on  subjects  of  learning  with  young  men,  in  whom  he 
found  any  thirst  after  useful  knowledge ;  and  in  his  dis-. 
coursing  with  them  would  be  extremely  free,  and  treat 
them  as  i/.  they  had  been  his  equals  in  learning  and  years.'* 
•  His  works  have, been  divided  into  four  classes.  Under 
the  philosophical  class,  we  find  only  his  ^^  Exercitatio  Phi*^ 
losophica  de  Homoeomeria  Anaxagorea,''  Utrecht,  1692. 
3ut  he  was  more  voluminous  in  the  controversy  between 
the  church  of  England  and  the  dissenters.  Of  the  latter 
he  has  been  esteemed  >  great  champion.  In  their  defence 
be  published,  1.  '^  Eight  Letters  to  Dr.  Wells,"  London, 
1706  and  1707.'  2.  ^^  Consideration  on  the  sixth  Chaptec 
of  the  Abridgment  of  the  London. Cases,  relating  to  Bap- 
tist) and  the.  sign  of  the  Cross,"  Loudon,  1708.  3.  ^<  Vin- 
dicisB  Fratrum  Dissentientium  in  AngliV'  London,  1710, 
8vo.  4.  "An  Enquiry  into  the  present  duty  of  a  Low 
Churchman,"  London,  1711,  8vo.  ^.  "  Vindication  of  the; 
Cissenters,"  London,  1717,  8vo.  6.  "A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Ben.net,  occasioned  by  bis  late  treatise  concerning  the 
Nonjurors^  Separation,''  &g.  London,  1717,  8vo.  7.  '*  Pre- 
face to  the  Presbyterians  not  chargeable  with  King  Charles's 
death,"  Exeter,  1717,  in  8vo.  8.  "Defence  of  the  Dis^ 
senting  Ministry  and  Ordination,"  in  two  parts,  London, 
1718,  8vo.  9.  "  The  Disseqters'  Reasons  for  not  writing 
in  behalf  of  Persecution.  Designed  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Dr.  Snape,  in  a  letter  to  him,"  London,  1718,  8vo.  10.' 
**  Interest  of  the  Whigs  with  relation  to  the  Test- Act," 
I^ndon,  .1718,  8vo.  11.  "  Refiections  on  Dean  Sher- 
Ipck's  Vipdication  of  the  Coxporatiou  and  Test  Acts," 
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London,  17 IS,  8vo.'  12.  **  Charge  of  misrepresentationt 
maintained  against  Dean  Sherlock/*  London,  1719,  8vot 
13.  '^  Loyalty,  integrity,  and  ingenuity  of  High  Gburdh 
and  the  Dissenters  compared,"  London,  1719,  8vo. — Re- 
lative to  bis  controversy  at  Exeter,  which  produced  hi* 
ejectment,  were  published  by  him,  li  **  The  Case  of  the 
Ministers  ejected  at  Exon,'*  London,  1719,  8va  2.  *'  De- 
fence of  the  Case,'*  London,  1719,  8vo.  3.  "'Animadver- 
sions on  the  true  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Salter** 
Hall:  with  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Eveleigh,"  London,  1719,  8va 
4.  "  A  Second  Letter  to  Mr.  Eveleigfa,  in  answer  to  bk 
Sober  Reply,"  Exeter,  1719,  8vo.  5.  "  A  Letter  to  a 
Mibscribing  Minister  in  Defence  of  the  AnimadversioiEis,** 
&c.  London,  1719,  8vo.  ,6.  "  Remarks  upon  (he  Account 
€f  what  was  transacted  in  the  assembly  at  Eson,*'  London^ 

1719,  8vo*  7.  "  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Enty's  Defence  of  tbfi 
Assembly,**  London,  1719,  8vo.  8.  "The  Western  In- 
^tiisition,"  London,  1 720, 8 vo.  9. "  The  Security  of  Trutb^ 
m  answer  to  Mr.  Enty,**  London,  1721,  8vo.  10.  .1^  Inqoi-* 
sttion-honesty  displayed,**'  London,  1722,  8vo. — On  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  published,  1.  "A  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter  in  Exeter,**  London,  1719,  8vo.  2,  "Plain 
Christianity  defended,**  in  four  parts,  London,  1719,  17£fl, 
|vo.  3.  "  Thirteen  Queries  propounded  to  the  Rev.  Ml*. 
Walrond,  in  an  appendix  to  the  Innocent  vindicated,** 
London,  1719,  8vo.  There  was  an  Answer  to  these  que^ 
ries  printed  in  1721,  under  the  title  of  "An  Answer  to 
sotAe  Queries  printed  at  Exon,  relating  to  the  Arian  Cpfl- 
^oversy,**  and  ascribed  to  Dr.  Daniel  Wateriaod.  Mr. 
reirc'e  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  reply,  bot  changing 
his  purpose,  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet,  jun.  wrote  a  defence  of 
them,  printed  at  London  in  I7S6,  8vo,  with  this  Uti«: 
*^  The  Truth  and  Importance  of  the  Scripture  Doidtrtne  of 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  demonstrate  :  in  a  defence  of 
the  late  learned  Mn  Peirce*s  thirteen  Queries,  and  a  Replj 
to  Dr.  W-^ — ^*8,  and  a  gentleman*s  Answer  to  diem,'*  &c. 
4«  *^  Propositions  relating  to  tbe  ControVelny  <H>ncerni«g 
the  Trinity,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Enty,**  London^ 

1720,  8vo.  5.  '^  An  Answer  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Texts 
of  Holy  Scripture  compared,  &e.**  London,  1721,  Svci.  6% 
<^  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Enty*s  late  pieee,  entitled  Troth  and 
Liberty  consistent,*^  &c.  London,  1721,  Svo.^-^His  most 
valuable  works,  however,  are  his  commentaries  on  the 
Scripture ;  L  <*  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  of 
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9t  Paul  to  tbe  Colossians.  With  an  Appendix  upon  Ephes^ 
iv.  8.'*  London^  1725,  4to.  2.  "  A  Paraphrase  and  Note* 
cm  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians/^  Lond.  1725^ 
4to.  3.  <<  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  tbe 
Hebrews/'  1727^  4to.  Theological:  1.  ^^  An  essay  in 
favour  of  giving  tbe  Epcharist  to  Children/'  1728,  8vow 
1i.  ^*  Fifteen  Sermons,  and  a  Scripture  Catechism^''  1728^ 
»vo. » 

PEIRESC  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri  pp),  a  very  learoe4 
Frenchman,    was  descended  from  an  ancient,  and  nobl^ 
iamily,  seated  originally  at  Pisa  in  Italy,  and  bom  in  1580, 
His  father,  Renaud  Fabri,  lord  of  Beaugensier,  sent  ^im 
at  ten  years  of  age  to  Avignon,  where  he  spent  five  yeara 
on  his  classical  studies  in  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  wi^  re^  ^ 
moved  to  Aix  in  1595,  for  the  study  of  philosophy.    In  the 
mean  time,  he  attended  the  proper  masters  for  dancip^ 
riding,  and  handling  arms,ail  which  be  learned  to  perform  with 
^xpertness,  but  ratber  as  a  task,  than  a  pleasure,  for  even  at 
(bat  efirly  period,  he  esteemed  all  time  lost,  .that  was  not 
employed  on  literature.    It  was  during  this  period,  tbat^biy 
father  being  presented  with  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Ar* 
cadius,  which  was  found  at  Beaugensier,  Peiresc  begg^^ 
to  have  it :  and,  charmed  with  decyphering.  the  characters 
in  the  exergue^  and  reading  tbe  emperor^s  name»  in.  tha( 
transport  of  joy  he  carried  the  medal  to  his  uncle ;  who  for 
his  encouragement  gave  him  two  more,  together  with  s^ome 
l>ook8  upon  that  subject.    This  incident  seems  ta  have  ted 
dim  Brst.to  the  atudy  of  antiquities,  for  which  he  became 
afterwards  so  famous.    In  15;96,  he  f^as  sent  to,  finish,  his 
course  of  philosophy  uqder  tbe  Jesuits  at  Tournoiu  vfber^ 
he.ajso  studied  mathematics  and  cosmogprapby,.&  being 
necessary  in  tbe  study  of  history,  yet  all  this  without  rer 
laxing  from  his  application  to  antiquity,  in  which  be  was 
much  assisted  b^  one  of  the  professors,  a  skilful  medallisb^ 
nor  from  the  study  of  belles  lettres  in  general.     So,m.ut:h 
labour  and  pttteiieion,  often  protracted  till  midnight,  conr 
tidera.bly  impaired  hi9  coostitntibn,  which  was  not  origin 
lially  yery  strong.    Jn  i^97,  his  uucle,  from  whom  he  bad 
gteat  expectations,    sent  him  to  Aix,  where  be  entered 
ppoo  the  law ;  and  the  following  year  he  pursued  tbe  sam^ 
study  at  Avignon,  ^qd^r  a  private  master,  whose  name  was 
jpetec David  ;  who,  being  well  skilled  likewise  in  antlquir 

I  LHeiaProt.  Dim.' Mas^^ime*  toI.  U.«-^«a.  Diet, 
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ties,  waft  not  sorry  to  find  bis  pupil  of  the  same  taste,  anp 
encouraged  him  in  this  study  as  well  as  that  of  the  law. 
Ghibertus  of  Naples,  also,  who  was  auditor  to  cardinal 
Aquaviva,  much  gratified  his  favourite  propensity,  by  a 
display  of  various  rarities,  and  by  lending  him  Goltzius^s 
"  Treatise  upon  Coins."  He  also  recommended  a  visit  to 
Rome,  as  affording  more  complete  gratification  to  an  anti- 
quary jhan  any  part  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  his  lincleT 
having  procured  a  proper  governor,  he  and  a  younger  bro- 
ther set  out  upon  that  tour,  in  Sept.  1599;  and  passing 
through  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Venice,  he  fixed 
his  residence  at  Padua,  in  order  to  complete  his  course  of 
law.  He  could  not,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  go- 
ing frequently  to  Venice,  where  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  distinguished  literati  there,  as  Sarpi, 
Molinus,  &c.  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  every  thing  cu- 
rious in  that  famous  city.  Among  others,  he  was  particu- 
larly caressed  by  F.  Contarini,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  who 
^  possessed  a  curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties, and  found  Peiresc  extremely  useful  and  expert  id 
explaining  the  Greek  inscriptions.  After  a  year's  stay  at 
Padua,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  arriving  there  in  .Oct., 
1600,  passed  six  chonths  in  viewing  whatever  was  remark- 
able. After  Easter  he  gratified  the  same  curiosity  at  Na- 
ples, and  then  returned  to  Padua  about  June.  He  now 
resumed  his  study  of  the  law;  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quired such  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic,  as  might  enable  him  to  interpret  the  inscrip- 
tions oir  the  Jewish  c6ins,  %c.  In  these  languages  he 
%vai1ed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  rabbi  Solomon,  who 
was  then  at  Padua.  His  taste  for  the  mathematics  was 
also  revived  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Ga- 
lileo, whom  he  first  saw  at  the  house  of  Pinelli  at  Rome; 
and  he  began  to  add  to  his  other  acquisitions  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy.  From  this  time  it 
was  said  that  **  he  had  taken  the  hejm  of  learning  into  his 
hand,  and  begun  to  guide  the  commonwealth  of  letters." 

Having  now  spent  almost  three  years  in  Italy,  he  re- 
turned to  France  in  the  end  of  1602,  and  arrived  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  July,  where  he  heard  the  law  lectures  of  Julius 
Pacius,  until  he  returned  to  Aix,  about  the  end  of  1603, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  his  uncle,  who  having  resigned  to 
him  his  senatorial  dignity,  had,  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  laboured  to  get  the  king's  patent.     The  de- 
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gree  of  doctor  of  law  being  a  necessary  qualification  for 
that  dignity,  Peiresc  kept  the  usual  exercise,  and  took 
that  degree  Jan.  18,  1604  ;  on  which  occasion  he  made  a 
most  learned  speech,  upon  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
doctoral  ornaments. 

In  1605,  he  accompanied  Du  Vair,  first  president  of  the 
senate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Paris ;  whence, 
having  visited  every  thing  curious,  he  crossed  the  water, 
in  company  with  the  French  king's  ambassador,  in  1606, 
to  England.  Here  he  was  very  graciously  received  by 
kiqg  James  ;  and  having  seen  Oxford,  and  visited  Camden, 
sir  Robert  Cotton,  sir  Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned- 
men,  be  passed  over  to  Holland ;  and  after  visiting  the 
several  towns  and  universities,  with  the  literati  in  each,  he 
went  through  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  and  thence  back  to 
Paris,  returning  home  in  Sept.  l606,  on  account  of  some 
family  affairs. 

Soon  after  this,  he  made  a  purchase  of  the  barony  of 
Rians,  which  he  completed  in  1607  ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  uncle,  having  approved  himself 
before  that  assembly,  he  was  received  a  senator  on  the  1st 
of  July.  In  the  following  year  his  uncle  died.  In  1616, 
he  attended  Du  Vair  to  Paris;  where,  in  1618,  he  pro- 
cured a  faithful  copy,  and  published  a  second  edition  of 
**  The  ^cts  of  the  Monastery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland.*^ 
This  was  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  against  the 
title  of  the  Austrian  family  to  the  French  crown  by  right  of 
succession;  and,  upon  this,  he  was  nominated  the  same 
year^  by  Louis  XIII.  abbot  of  Guistres  in  Guienne.  He 
remained  in  France  till  1623,  when,  upon  a  message  from 
hb  father,  now  grown  old  and  sickly,  he  left  Paris,  and 
arrived  at  Aix  in  October.  Not  long  after  he  presented  to 
the  court  a  patent  from  the  king,  permitting  him  to  con* 
tiQuein  the  function  of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  a  secular  dr  lay  person,  notwithstanding 
that,  being  an  abbot,  he  had  assumed,  the  person  of  a 
churchman.  The  court  of  parliament,  not  assenting  to 
this,  decreed  unanimously,  that,  being  already  admitted 
into  the  first  rank,  he  should  abide  perpetually  in  it ;  not 
rleturning,  as  the  custom  of  the  court  was,  to  the  inferior 
auditory,,  in  which  trials  are  usually  had  of  criminal  cases. 
He.  obtained  also,  a  rescript  from  the  pope,  to  license  ^im 
to  be  present  at  the  judgment  of  capital  causes,  as  even  in 
the  higher  auditory  some  select  cases  of  that  nature  w^iir'e 
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eustomiirily  heard :  but  be  never  made  use  of  tbis  licence, 
always  departing  when  they  came  to  vote,  without  voimg 
himself*  In  1627,  be  prevailed  with  the  archbishop  of 
Aix,  to  establish  a  post  thence  to  Lyons,  and  so  to  Paris 
and  all  Europe  i  by  which  the  correspondence  that  he 
constantly  held  with  the  literati  every  where,  was  much 
/acilitated.  In  1629,  be  began  to  be  much  tormented  ^ith 
complaints  ineident  to  a  sedentary  life ;  and,  in.  1631,  liav* 
ing  oon^leted  -the  marriage  .of  his  nephew  Claude  with 
Margaret  D'Alriea,  a  noble  lady  of  the  county  of  Avignon, 
be  bestowed  upon  him  the  barony  of  Rians,  together  with 
a  grant  of  his  senatorial  dignity,  only  reserving  the  func- 
tioD  to  himself  for  three;  years.  The  parliament  ipot  agree- 
ing jbo  tbis,  he  pi'ocured,  in  1635,  letters^patent  from  the 
king,  to  be  restored,  and  to  exercise  the  office  for  five 
yean  longer,  which  he  did  not  outlive,  for^  being  seized 
June  1637,  with  a  fever,  he  died,  on  the  24th  of  that  montbj 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

A  very  honourable  funeral  was  provided  for  him  by  bis 
Depbent  Claude,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  who  was 
then  at  Paris ;  but  who,  returning  shortly  to  Province, 
hastened  to  perform  the  funeral  rites,  and  to  be  present  at 
the  4)b8equies.  He  also  procured  a  bloick  of  marble  from 
Genoa,  trom  which  a  monument  was  made  and  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  an  epitaph  by  Rigault.  As  he  had  been 
chosen  in  bis  life-time  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the 
Hamortsti  at  Rome,  his  eulogium  was  pronounced  by  John 
James  Bouchier,  of  that  learned  society,  in  the  presence 
of  cardinal  Barberini,  bis  brother  Autonio,  cardinal  Benti- 
vogllo,  and  several  other  cardinals,  and  such  a  multitude 
of  celebrated  and  learned  men,  that  the  hall  was  scarce 
able  to  .contain  them.  Many  copies  of'  verses,  in  Italian, 
Latin,,  and  Greeks  were  recited;  which  were  afterwards' 
printed  together,  with  a  collection  of  funeral  elegies  in 
forty  languages,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Panglossia.'*  Peiresc 
was,  ill  his  person,  of  a  middle  size,  and,  of  a  thin  habit; 
his  forehead  large,  and  his  eyes  grey;  a  little  hawk^nosed^ 
bis  cheeks  tempered  withered ;  the  hair  of  his  head  yellow, 
as  also  his  beard,  which  he  used  to  wsear  long ;  his  whole 
countenance  bearing  the  marks  of  uncommon  courtesy  and 
affability.  Jn  his  diet  he  affected  cleanliness^  and  in  all 
things  about  him  ;  but  nothing  superfluous  or  costly.  His 
clothes  were  suitable  to  his  dignity ;  yet  be  never  wore 
silkt    la  like  manner,  the  rest  of  bis  house  was  adorned 
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hccordiiig  to  his  condition,  and  very  well  furnished.;  bu( 
lie  neglected  bis  own  chamber.  Instead  of  tapestry,  there 
hung  the  pictures  of  his  chief  friends  and  of  famous  men» 
hesides  innumerable  bundles  of  commentaries,  transcripts, 
notes,  collections  from  books,  epistles,  and  such  like  papers* 
His  bed  was  exceeding  plain,  and  his  table  continually 
loaded  and  covered  with  papers,  books,  letters,  and  other 
things^  as  also  all  the  seats  round  about,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  floor.  These  were  so  many  evidences  of  the 
turn  of  his  ihind^  which  made  the  writer  of  his  eulogium 
(compare  hiin  to  the  Roman  AtticUs;  stnd  Bayle,  consider- 
i^ig  his.  universal  correspondence  and  general  assistance  to 
all  the  literati  in  Europe,  called  him  ^'  the  attorney-general 
of  the  literary  republic.*'  The  multiplicity  of  his  engage-i 
ments  prevented  him  from  finishing  any  considerable  work  ; 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  M^S.  oh  local 
history  and  antiquities,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  tber 
inedallic  science,  languages^  &c.  Of  the  writings  of  thit 
scholar  there  have  been  published  48  Italian  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  Paul  and  John  Baptist  Gualdo,  in  the  '^  Lettere 
d'uomioi  illustri ;"  a  considerable  number  of  letters  among 
those  of  Camden,  and  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  on 
an  ancient  tripod  found  at  Frejus.,  iii  the  ^^  M^m.  de  Litei*a« 
ture  et  de  rHistoire,"  by  Desoialets^  in  17^1,  It  is  re- 
markable^ that  though  Peiresc  bought  more  books  than 
any  nan  of  his  time,  yet  the  collection  which  he  left  was. 
hot  large.  .  The  reason  was,  that  a^  fast  as  he  purebred, 
be  kept  continually  making  presents  of  them  to  learned 
men  to  whom  he  knew'  they  would  be  useful.  Biit  the  de- 
struction of  a  multitude  of  his  papers  after  his  death,  by 
Some  of  his  near  relations,  is  mentioned  by  the  learned 
with  indignation  and  regret ;  they  were  applied  to  the 
vile  uses  of  heating  the  oven  and  boiling  the  pot.  Gas-  . 
sendi,  another  ornament  of  Finance,  has  given  us  his  life  iu 
detail,  in  elegant  Latin,  one  of  those  delightful  works^ 
which  exhibit  a  striking  likeness  of  a  great  and  good  man 
at  full  letigth,  and  shew  every  feature  and  fold  of  the  dra- 
pery in  the  strongest  and  clearest  light.  ^ 

PELAGIUS  (the  Heresiarch),  was  born  in  Great  Bri-  • 
tain  in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  abbot 
of  the  mcuiastery  of  Bapgor.     His  real  name  is  said  to  be 

<  vita  i  Gaaseiido,  Hagae,  1655,  4to.-iGen.  Dict>-Morcri.— Burigny'f  Lift 
•fGroiiut,  &c«  V 
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Morgan,  which  signifying  in  the  Celtic  languages  sea  bom, 
from  MdVj  sea,  and  gan  born,  was  translated  into  TbKanoTy 
ill  Latin  Pelagius.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
distinguished  among  his  brethren  both  for  piety  and  learn*^ 
ing,  "but  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  began  to  teach  certain  doctrines  in  that  city  abont  the 
year  400,  which  occasioned  no  small  dtstarbance  in  the 
church  He  absolutely  denied  all  original  sin,  which  be 
held  to  be  the  mere  intention  of  St.  Augastine  ;  and  taught 
that  men  are  entire  masters  of  their  actions,  and  perfectly; 
free  creatures;  in  opposition  to  all  predestination,  repro- 
l^ation,  election,  &c.  He  owned,  indeed,  that  the  natural 
power  of  roan  needed  to  be  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God,* 
to  enable  him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation ;  but,  by  this' 
^race,  he  only  meant  outward  assistance,  vis.  the  doc- 
trines of  the  law,  and  of  the  gospel.  Though,  when  press^- 
ed  by  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Deus  est  entita,  qui  opera-* 
tur  in  nobis,*^  &c.  he  owned  that  it  is  God,  in  eflFect,  that 
makes  us  will  what  is  good,  when  he  warns  and  excites  us^ 
by  the  greatness  of  the  glory  we  are  to  obtain,  and  by  the 
promises  of  rewards ;  when  be  mak^s  us  love  him  by  re^ 
Vealing  his  wisdom,  &c.  These  ar^  Pelagius's  own  words^ 
as  cited  by  St.  Augustine*;  who  confutes  him,  andshe^s, 
that,  besides  these  exterior  graces,  there  are  required 
other  real  and  interior  ones.  He  owned,  that  the  witt  of 
man  is  indeed  aided  by  a  real  grace ;  but  he  added,  that 
fhis  grace  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  line  well  ; 
but  that  it  only  helps  us  to  do  well  with  the  more  ease. 
Julian,  one  of  his  adherents,  went  farther  yet ;  and'owned 
that  the  assistance  of  grace  was  absolutely  -  necessary  t<^ 
enable  us  to  do  perfect  works.  In  effect,  the  grand  doc<^ 
trine  of  the  Pelagians  was,  that  a  man  might  accomf^lisk' 
all  the  commands  of  God  by  the  mer6  power  of  nature; 
and  that  the  gifts  of  grace  were  only  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  act  well  more  easily,  and  more  perfectly. 

As  the  morals  of  Pelagius  had  long  been  irreproachable^ 
he  found  it  easy  to  gain  a  crowd  of  followers;  and  the 
heresy  spread  so  much,  that  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  quit  Rome,  in  the  year  409,  going  to  Sicily,  and  accooi* 
panied  by  Celestius,  his  chief  disciple  and  fellow-labourer^ 
and,  as  is  said,  his  countryman.  They  continued  in  Sicily, 
till  the  report  of  a  conference,  held  at  Carthage  between 
the  orthodox  and  the  donatists,  induced  them  to  go  to 
Africa :  but  Pelagius  did  not  stay  long. there ;  and,  after   - 
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his  departaiie,  Celestias  being  accused  of  denying  origi>^ 
nal  sin  by  Paulinas^  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  al 
Carthage  in  the  year  412,  under  Aurelius,  primale  of 
Africa.  Upon  this,  he  repaired  to  his  friend  Pelagius^ 
who  had  retired  to  Palestine. 

H«re  they  were  well  received  by  John  bishop  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  the  enemy  of  St«  Jerom,  and  well  looked  op  by  the 
better  nort  of  people.  Count  Marcellious,  being  desiroui 
to  know  in  what  their  doctrine,  .which  was  much  talked  of, 
consisted,  applied  >  to  St.  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  for 
information;  and  Pelagias,  fearing  to  engajge  with. so  for^i 
midabie  un  antagonist,  wrote  the  bishop  a  letter  folL  of 
prote^ations  of  the  purity  of  his  faith,  and  St.  Augusda 
seems  always  unwilling  to  believe  that  Pelagius  had  falleii 
into  terror  until  the  year  414,  when  Pelagius  resolved  tq 
undertake  his  tlreatise  of  the  natural  strength  of  man,  in 
support  of  his  doctrine  of  free-will;  whicdi,  however,  he 
sliU  express<ed  in  ambiguous  terms,  but  not  so  as  to  de*  . 
teire  either  Augustine  or  Jerome,  who  wrote  against  hittt^ 
in  Palestine,  his  doctrine  was  approved  in  a  council  held 
at  Diospolis  in  the  year  415,  consisting  of  fourteen  bishops 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  one  of  Pelagius's  most  power* 
ful  friends  in  the  east,  a  man  of  profound  erudition  and 
great  reputation  ;  who,  though  he  wrote  zealously  against 
all  heresies,  fell  into  that  of  Pelagius,  as 'also  of  Nesto^ 
rius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  African  bishops  held  a 
council,  according  to  custom,  in  the  year  416,  at  Car<^ 
thage,  and  decided  that  Pelagius  and  Celestius  ought  to 
be  anathematized,  and  communicated  tlieir  judgment  to 
the  pope  Innocent  I.  in  order  to  join  the  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome  to  their  own,  and,  prompted  by  St  Augustine^ 
refiite  in  a  summary  way  the  chief  errors  imputed  to  Pela* 
gius,  and  conclude  thus :  ^'  Though  Pelagius  and  Celes- 
tius disown  this  doctrine,  and  the  writings  produced  against 
them,  without  its  being  possible  to  convict  them  of  false*^ 
hood;  nevertheless,  we  must  anathematize  in  general 
whoever  teaohetb  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  avoid- 
ing sin,  and  of  fulfilling  the  commands  of  God ;  as  he 
shews  himself  an  enemy  to  his  grace.''  About  the' same 
lime  a  council  was  held  at  Milevum,  composed  of  sixty  i> 
one  bishops ;  who,  after  the  example  of  that  of  Carthage^ 
wrote  to  pope  Innonent,  desiring  him  to  condemn  this 
heresy^  wfaiej^  took  away  the  benefit  of  prayer  from  adults^ 
tad  baptism  from  infants.   ^Besides  th^se  two  synoc^cal 
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letters,  another  was  written  by  St.  Augastin,  in  the  name 
of  himself  and  four  more  bishops ;  in  which  he  explained 
the  whole  matter  more  at  large,  and  desired  the  pope  to 
prder  Pelagius  to  Roofie,  to  examine  him  toofe  mioutely, 
^nd  know  what  kind  of  grace  it  was  that  he  acknowledged ; 
or  else  to  treat  with  him  on  that  subject  by  letters,  to  ibfi 
end  that,  if  he  acknowledged  the  grace  which  the  chufch 
teacheth,  he  might  be  absolved  without  difficulty.  . 
.    These  letters  were  answered  by  Innocent  in  the  year 
417,  who  coincided  in  sentiment  with  his  correspondents, 
ftnd  anathematized  all  who  said  that  the  grace  of  God  vi 
Hot  necessary  to  good  works ;  and  judged  them  qaworthy 
of  the  comtnunion  of  the  church.     In  answer  to  the  five 
African  bishops,  who  had  written  to  him  on  bis  being  3asr 
pected  of  favouring  Pelagianism,  be  sajrs,  ^^  He  caa  nei^ 
ther  affirm  nor  deny,  that  there  are  Pelagians  in  Rojme^ 
because,  if  there  are  any,  they  take  care  to  congeal  tbemr. 
selvesi,  and  are  not  discovered  in  so  great  a  mukitqde  of 
people."     He  adds,  speaking  of  Pelagius,  ^'We  camiot 
believe  he  has  been  justified,  notwithstanding  that,  some 
laymen  have  brought  to  us  acts  by  which  he  pretends  to 
have  been  absolved.     But  we  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
these  acts,  because  they  have  not  been  sent  us  by  the 
council,  and  we  have  not  received  any  letters  from  tjiose 
who  assisted  at  it.     For  if  Pelagius  could  have  relied  on 
bis  justification,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  obliged 
his  judges  to  acquaint  us  with  it;  and  even  in  these  acts 
be  has  not  justified  himself  clearly,  but  has  only  sought  to 
evade  and  perplex  matters.     We  can  neither  approve  nor. 
blame  this  decision.     If  Pelagius  pretends  he  has  nothing 
to  fear,  it  is  not  our  business  to  send  for  him,   but  rather 
bis  to  make  haste  to  come  and  get  himself  absolved.     For 
if  he  still  continues  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments,  what* 
ever  letters  he  may  receive,  be  will  never  venture  to  eK-* 
pose  himself  to  oqr  sentence.     If  he  is  to  be  summoned, 
that  ought  rather  to  be  done  by  those  who  are  Ojeare&t  to 
bim.  We  have  perused  the  book  said  to  be  written  by  hiin, 
which  you  sent  us.    We  have  found  in  it  many  propositi<His 
against  the  grace  of  God,  many  blasphemies,,  nothing  that . 
pleased  us,  and  hardly  any  thing  but  what  displeased  us^ 
and  ought  to  be  rejected  by  all  the  world.'* 

Celestius,  upon  his  condemnation  at  Carthage  in  the 
year  41-2^  had  indeed  appealed  to  this  pope  ;^but,  in&^ad 
of  pursuing  bis  appealjt  be  retired  into  Paiestiue.     Pela?  . 
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gius,  bowerer,  who  had  more  art,  did  not  despair  of  bring** 
ing  Rome  over  to  his  interest,  by  flattering  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  and  accordingly  drew  up  a  confession  of  faitb^ 
and  sent  it  to  pope  Innocent  with  a  letter,  which  is  now 
lost.  Innocent  was  dead ;  and  Zosioius  had  succeeded 
bim,  when  this  apology  of  Pelagius  was  brought  to  Rome. 
On  the  first  notice  of  this  change,  C^lestius,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Constantinople,  hastened  to  the  west,  in 
hopes  of  securing  the  new  pope^s  favour,  by  making  him 
bift  judge,  and  Zosimus,  pleased  to  be  appealed  to  in  a 
cause  that  had  been  adjudged  elsewhere,  readily  admitted 
Celestius  to  justify  himself  at  Rome.  He  assembled  bis 
clergy  in  St.  dementis  church,  where  Celestius  presented 
him  a  confession  of  f^ith ;  in  which,  having  gone  through 
ail  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  from  the  Trinity  to  the  resur* 
rection  of  the  dead,  he  said,  '^  If  any  dispute  has  arisen  on 
questions  that  do  not  concern  the  faith,  I  have  not  pre-* 
tended  to  decide  4;,hem,  as  the  author  of  a  new  doctrine ; 
but  I  oflTer  to  your  examination,  what  I  have  from  the 
source  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  ;  to  the  end  that,  if  I 
have  mistaken  through  ignorance,  your  judgment  may 
correct  and  set  me  right/'  On  the  subject  of  original  sin, 
be  continued,  <<  We  acknowledge  that  children  ought  to 
be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  agreeably  to  the  rule 
of  the  universal  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  gospel ; 
because  the  Lord  bath  declared,  that  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
'  Ten  can  be  given  to  those  only  who  have  been  baptized. 
But  we  do  not  pretend  thence  to  establish  the  transmission 
of  sin  from  parents  to  their  children ;  that  opinion  is  widely 
different  from  the  catholic  doctrines.  For  sin  is  not  born 
with  man ;  it  is  man  who  commits  it  after  he  is  born :  it 
does  not  proceed  from  nature,  but  from  will.  We  tberci* 
fore  acknowledge  the  first,  in  order  not  to  admit  of  several 
baptiisms ;  and  take  this  precaution,  that  we  may  not  de- 
rogate from  the  Creator.'*  Celestius  having  confirmed  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  several  repeated  declarations,  whftt 
was  contained  in  this  writing,  the  pope  asked  him,  whe« 
tfaer  be  condemned  all  the  errors  that  had  been  published 
under  his  name  ?  Celestius  answered,  that  he  did  con- 
demn them  in  conformity  with  the  sentet^ce  of  pope  Inno- 
cent, and  promised  to  condemn  whatever  should  be  con^ 
demited  by  the  holy  see.  On  this  Zosimus  did  not  hesitata^ 
to  ooddemn  Heros  and  Lazarus,  who  hsfd  taken  upon  then) 
19  be  the  chief  prosecutors  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine.    Hf 
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deposed  them  from  the  episcopal  office^  apd-^xcommuni* 
eated  them. ;  after  which  he  wrote  to  Aurelius,  and  the 
other  bishops  of  Africa,  acquainting  them  with  what  he 
had  done,  and  at  the  same  time  sending  them  the  a^ts  of 
bis  synod. 

Soon  after  this,  Zosimus  received  a  letter  from  Prayluj^ 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  successor  to  John,  recommending  to 
bim  Pelagius's  affair  in  affectionate  terms.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  by  another  from  Pelagius  himself,  together 
with  the  confession  of  faith  before  mentioned. .  In  t^i^ 
tetter  Pelagius  said,  that  his  enemies  wanted  to  aspeirs^e  bi^ 
.  €h|Lracter  in  two  points:  first,  that  he  refused  tpbaptizo 
infants,  and  promised  them  the  kingdom  of  beaveq,  with-r 
9ut  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ;  secondl)!,  that  he  re-? 
posed  so  much  confidence  in  free-will,  as  to  refuse  the  as^ 
distance  of  grace.  He  rejected  the  first  of  these  errors,  -a^ 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  gospel ;  and  upon  the  article  of 
grace  he  said,  "  We  have  our  free-will  either  to  sin  or  not 
to  siiii  and  in  all  good  works  it  is  ever  aided  by  the  divin^f 
assistance.  We  say,  that  all  men  have  free-wjH,  as  w<elV 
Christians  as  Jews  and  Gentiles :  all  of  them  have  it  bjf 

fature,  but  it  is  assisted  by  grace  in  none  but.Christiaua. 
n  others  this  blessing  of  the  creation  is  naked  and  unag* 
sisted*  They  shall  be  judged  and  condemned  ;  becaus4^ 
having  free-will,  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  faith,  and 
merit  the  grace  of  God,- they  make  an  ill  use  of  this  liberty* 
7he  Christians  will  be  rewarded ;  because  they,  by  making 
1^  good  use  of  their  freerwill,  merit  the  grace  of  the  hotd^ 
and  observe  his  commandments,''  His  confession  of  faith 
yiras  like  that  of  Celestius»  On  baptism  he  said,  /^  We 
|ipld  one  single  baptism,  and  we  assert  that  it  ought  tp  bi^ 
administered  to  children  in  the  same  form  of  words  as  to 
adults/'  Touching  grace  he  said,  ^*  We  confess  a  free* 
jivill :  at  the  same  tifne  holding,  that  we  stand  continualljf 
in  need  of  God's  assistance;  and  that  those  are  as  weU 
fnistaken,  who  say  with  the  Manichee^,  that  man  cannot 
^void  sinning,  a^  those  who  say  with  Jovinian,  that^  man 
cannot  siru"  He  concluded  with  these  words:  ^^  Such^ 
blessed  pope,  is  the  faith  which  we  have  learned  in  th$ 
patholic  church,  the  faith  which  we  have  always  held,  {ind 
Iftill  continue  in«.  If  any  thing  contained  therein  shall,not 
have  beenexplaiaed  clearly  enough,  or  not  withsoffic^n^ 
paution,  we  desire  that  you  would  correct  it.^  you  .^wbp 
^p^d  the  faitb|  and  the.  see  of  Peter.    If  yon  apprpve  pf 
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my  confession  of  faith,  whoever  pretends  to  attack  it^  will 
shew  either  his  ignorance  or  his  malice,  or  that  he  is  not 
orthodox  ;  but  he  will  not  prove  me  an  heretic/* 

For  some  time  this  defence  answered  its  purpose,  and 
Zosimus  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Aurelius,  and  to  all  the 
bishops  of  Africa,  informing  them  that  he  was  now  ^atis^ 
fied  with  Pelagius  and  Celestius*s  confession  of  faith,  and 
persuaded  of  their  sincerity.  Aurelius,  however,'  and  hh 
.brethren,  were  more  surprised  than  daunted  at  this  letter^ 
and  firmly  maintained  the  judgment  they  had  given,  and 
"which  had  been  confirmed  by  Innocent  I.  At  the  b^ad  of 
their  decrees  they  addressed  a  second  letter  to  pope  Zosi- 
mus, in  these  terms :  **  We  have  ordained,  that  the  sen^ 
.tence  given  by  the  venerable  bishop  Innocent  shall  subsist^ 
until  they  shall  confess  without  equivocation,  that  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ  does  assist  us,  not  only  to  know,  but  also 
^to  do  justice  in  every  action  ;  insomuch,  that  without  it  we 
can  neither  thiiik,  say,  or  do  any  thing  whatever,  that  be- 
longs to  true  piety/*  They  added,  **That  Celestius*s 
having  said  in  general  terms,  that  he  agreed  with  Innocent^s 
,Iettiers,  was  not  satisfactory  in  regard  to  persons  of  inferior 
understandings;  but  that  he  ought  to  anathematize  in  clea^ 
terms  all  that  was  bad  in  his  writings,  lest  many  should 
believe  that  the  apostolical  see  had  approved  his  errors, 
Irather  than  be  persuaded  that  he  had  reformed  theAi/'  The 
bishop  of  Africa  likewise  reminded  pope  Zosimus  of  bis 
predecessor's  decision,  relatuig  to  the  council  of  Dios- 
polis;  shewed  him  the  artifice  made  use  of  in  the  confes- 
isioh  of  faith  which  Pelagius  had  sent  to  Rome;  and  refute^ 
after  their  manner  the  cavils  of  the  heretics :  and,  as  Zosi- 
mus had  reprimanded  them  for  having  too  easily  given 
credit  to  th^  accusers  of  Celestius,  tbey  justified  themselves 
at  his  expence  ;  by  shewing,  that  he  himself  had  been  too 
precipitate  in  this  affair.  They  also  declared  plainly,  that 
ibis  cause  arising  in  Africa,  and  having  been  judged  there, 
Celestius  could  have  no  right  to  appeal  from  thence,  nor 
the  pope  to  take  cognizance  of  it :  to  which  they  added  a 
jprotest,  to  prevent  Zdsimusfrom  attempting  to  pronounce 
any  sentence  by  default,  in  favour  of  Celestius  and  Pela- 
gius. 

Zosimus,  either  through  a  persuasion  that  these  heretics 
had  dealt  insincerely  with  him,  or  finding  it  prudent  to 
^ield  to  the  necessity  of  the  occiasiori,  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  issued  out  a  formal  condei^nation  of  the  Pela- 
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gi^nsy  4n4  applied  also  to  Honorius,  requesting  him  tdi 
qause  all  heretics  to  be  driven  out  of  Rome ;  in  compliance 
with  which,  the  emperor  gave  a  rescript  at  Ravenna^ 
April  418,  directed  to  the  pretorian  prefect  of  Italy, 
who,  in  consequence,  issued  his  ordinance  jointly  with  th^ 
pretorian  prefect  of  the  east,  and  the  prefect  of  Gau),  pur- 
porting, that  all  such  as  should  be  convicted  of  this  error 
should  suffer  perpetual  banishment,  and  that  all  their  pos- 
sessions should  be  confiscated.  The  pope  also  vigorously 
prosecuting  bis  design  to  extirpate  the  friends  of  Pelagius, 
caused  all  the  bishops  to  be  deposed  who  would  not  subr 
scribe  the  condemnation  of  the  new  heresy,  and  drove 
them  out  of  Italy  by  virtue  of  the  lavjrs  of  the  empire.  At- 
ticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  likewise  rejected  their 
deputies.  They  were  driven  from  Ephesus  ;  and  Theodo- 
tus  bishop  of  Antiocb  condemned  them,  and  drove  Pela- 
gius thence,  who  was  lately  returned  from  Palestine,  where 
he  h^d  taken  refuge  from  the  emperor's  rescript.  We  have 
no  certain  account  of  him  after  this;  but  there  is  reason  tq 
believe,  that  he  returned  to  England,  and  spread  his  doc- 
trine there;  which  induced  the  bishop  of  Gaul  to  send 
thither  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre,  in  order  to  refute  it. 
'However  that  be,  it  is|  certain  that  Pelagian  heresy,  as  it 
is  called,  spread  itself  both  in  the  east  and  west,  and  took 
so  deep  root,  that  it  subsists  to  this  d^y  in  different  sect$, 
who  all  go  by  the  general  name  of  Pelagians,  except  a 
more  moderate  part  who  are  called  Semi-Pelagians. 

This  Heresiarcb  wrote  several  things,  anpong  wh^:h  are, 
ff  A  Treatise  upon  the,  Trinity;"  "  A  Conimentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,*'  which  oddly  enough  has  been  annexecl 
to  those  of  St.  Jerom,  and  was  Ions:  thought  tti  be  written 
by  him,  although  a  decided  Anti-Pelagian;  "  A  Book  of 
Eclogues,  or  Spiritual  Maxim?;"  several  letters,  anaong 
which  is  one  addressed  to  a  virgin,  named  Demetrias, 
which  is  printed  in  the  works  of  iSt.  Jerom;  several  piecei 
in  nis  own  defence  ;  and  a  treatise  on  free-wilL  The  His- 
tory of  Pelagian  ism  by  Jansenius,'  in  his  treatise  called 
**  Augustine,"  is  thought  the  bfest.*    ' 

PELL  (John),  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  was  born, 
at  Southwyke  in  Sussex,  March  i,  16 JO;  and  ediicated  iii, 
grammar-learning  at  the  free-school,  then  newly  founded, 

\  Dopin.— Care,  toI.  I.— Mosheim  and  Milnet'frCb.  Qist. 
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•pj  Steyning  in  that  county.  At  thirteen,  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his  stu- 
idies  with  unusual  diligence,  but  although  capable  of  un-^ 
dergping  any  trials,  and  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars 
of  his  ag^,  he  never  offered  hiniself  a  candidate  at  the 
jelection  of  scholars  or  fellows  of  this  college.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1628,  he  drew  up  the  "  Descrip- 
tidn  and  Use  of  the  Quadrant,  written  for  the  use  of  a 
friend,  in  two  books;"  the  original  MS.  of  which  is  still 
extant  among  his  papers  in  the  Royal  Society ;  and  the 
same  year  he  held  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Henry 
Briggs  on  logarithms.  In  1630  he  wrote  "  IV^odus  suppu- 
tandi  Ephemerides  Astronomicas  (quantum  ad  motum  soils 
attinet)  paradigmate  ad  an.  1630  accommodato ;"  and  "  A 
Key  to  unlock  the  Meaning  of  Johannes  Trithemius,  in  his 
Discourse  of  Steganography ;"  which  key  Pell  the  sanae 
year  imparted  to  Mif.  Samuel  Hartlib  and  Mr.  Jacob  Ho- 
imedse.  The  same  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  at  Cambridge,  and  the  year  following  was  incorporated 
in  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  June  he  wrote  "  A  Letter  to 
Mn  Edward Wingate  op  Logarithms;"  ahd,  Oct  5,  1631, 
**  Cbmmentationes  in  Cosmographiam  Alstedii."  .  July  3* 
1632,  he  married  Ithaiparia,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Reginolles  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  foi\r 
daughters.  In  1633  he  finished  his  "  Astronomical  History 
of  Observations  of  heavenly  Motions  and  Appearances ;" 
and  his  **  Ecl^pticus  Prognostica ;  or  Foreknower  of  th^ 
Eclipses ;  teaching  how,  by  calculation,  to  foreknow  and 
foretell  all  sorts  of  Eclipses  of  the  Ijieavenly  lights.**     Itt 

1634,  he  translated  **  The  everlasting  Tables  of  Heavenly 
Motions,  grounded  upon  the  observations  of  all  times, 
and -agreeing  with  them  all,  by  Philip  Lansberg,  of  Ghent 
in  Flanders  ;'*  and  the  same  year  he  committed  to  writingi; 
f*  The  Manner  of  deducing  his  Astronomical  Tables  out  of 
the  Tables  and  axioms  of  Philip  Lansbferg."     In  March 

1635,  he  wrote  "  A  Letter  of  Remarks  on  Gellibrand*$ 
IMlathematical  Discourse  on  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle;  and,  June  following,  another  on  the  same  subr 
ject.  Such  were  the  employments  of  the  first  six  years  of 
Mr.  Pell's  public  life,  during  which  mathematics  entirely 
engrossed  his  attention.  Conceiving  this  science  of  the 
titmost  importance,'  he  drew  op  a  scheme  for  a  mathema- 
tical school  on  an  extensive  scale  of  utility  and  emulatiop^ 
which  ws^s  much  approved  by  Des  Cartes,,  b,ut  sq  censure^ 
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by  Mersenne  in  France,  that  our  author  was  obliged  to 
write  in  its  defence.  The  controversy  may  be  seen  in 
Hooke's  Philosophical  Collections,  and  with  PelPs  *^  Idea 
of  the  Mathematics.'' 

Mr.  Pell's  eminence,  however,  in  mathematical  know-  * 
ledge,  was  now  so  great,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
professor's  chair  in  that  science ;  and,  upon  the  vacancy 
of  one  at  Amsterdam  in  1639,  i>\T  William  Boswell,  the 
English  resident  with  the  States-general,  used  his  interest, 
that  he  might  succeed  in  that  professorship;  which  was  not 
filled  up  ti-ll  above  four  years  after,  1643,  when  Pell  was 
chosen  to  it.  The  year  following  he  published,  in  two 
pages  4to,  ^^  A  Refutation  of  Longomontanus's  Discourse, 
De  vera  circuli  mensura,"  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1644.» 
In  June  1646,  he  was  invited  by  the  prince  of  On^nge  to 
be  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Breda,  in 
the  college  newly  founded  there  by  bis  highness,  with  the 
offer  of  a  salary  of  1000  guilders  a  year.  This  He  ac- 
cepted, but  upon  his  removal  to  Breda,  he  found  that  be 
was  required  to  teach  mathematics  only.  His  *^  Idea  ,Ma* 
theseos,"  which  he  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  who  in 
1639  had  sent  it  to  Des  Cartes  and  Mersenne,  was  printeH 
1650  at  London,  12mo,  in  English,  with. the  title  of  '^Ab 
Idea  of  Mathematics,"  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Dury^s 
^*  Reformed  Library- keeper."  On  the  death  of  the  princ^ 
of  Orange,  in  1650,  and  the  subsequent  war  between  th^ 
JEnglish  and  Dutch,  he  left  Breda,  and  returned  to  Eng«* 
land,  in  1652;  and,  in  1654,  was  sent  by  Cromwell  as  his 
agent  to  the  protestant  cantons  in  Switzerland,  his  instruc- 
tions being  dated  March  30th  of. that  year.  His  first 
speech  in  Latin  to  the  deputies  of  Zurich  was  on  the  13th 
of  Jun^;  and  he  continued  in  that  city  during  most  of  his 
employment  in  Switzerlafnd,  in  which  he  had  afterwards 
the  title  of  resident  Being  recalled  by  Cromwell,  he  took 
bis  leave  of  the  cantons  in  a  Latin  speech  at  Zurich,  the 
23d  of  June,  J 658;  but  returned  to  England  so  short  a 
time  before  the  usurper's  death,  that  be  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  an  audience  from  him.  Why  Cromwell  employed 
hinri  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  thought  that  during  his  re- 
sidence abroad,  he  contributed  to  the  interests  of  Charles 
IL  and  the  church  of  England ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  aftef 
the  restoration,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  although  at 
an  unusually  advanced  period  of  life.  He  was  ordaine^ 
deacon  March  31,  1661,  and  priest  in  June  followinf,  by 
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{Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  and,  on  the  i6tb  .of  that 
paontb,  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Fobbing  in  Essex,  giveii 
)pXxsL  by  the  king.  On  Dec.  the  5th  following,  •  be  brought 
into  the  upper  house  of  convocation  the  caleodar  reformed 
by  him,  assisted  by  Sancroft,  afterwards  abp.  of  Canter** 
bury.  In  1^63,  he  was  presented  by  Sheldon,  bishop  o^ 
London,  to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  Essex ;  and,  upon  ' 
(he  promotion  of  that  bishop  to  the  s^e  of  Canterbury  ia 
]^he  next  month,  became  one  of  bis  grace^s  domestic  chap* 
kins.  He  was  then  doctor  of  divinity,  and  expected,  as 
Wood  tells  us,  **  to  be  made  a  dean  ;  but  being  not  a  pjer* 
son  of  activity,  as  others  who  mind  not  learning  are,  could 
never  rise  high^  than  a  rector.^'  The  truth  is,  add^ 
Wood,  '*  be  was  a.  helpless  man  as  to  worldly  afiairs;  au4 
his  tenants  and  relations  dealt  so  unkindly  by  him,  that' 
they  defrauded  him  of  the  profits  of  his  rectory,  and  kept 
bim  so  indigent,  that  he  was  in  want  of  necessaries,  eveo 
ink  and  paper,  t;o  bis  dying  day.''  He  was  for  some  tim^ 
confined  to  the  King's-bench  prison  for  debt;  but,  v^ 
March  1682^  was  invited  by  Dr.  Whistler  to  live  in  th^ 
poUege  of  physicians.  Here  he  continued  till  June  f(d* 
lowing,  when  he  was  obliged,  by  his  ill  state  of  health,  \f^ 
remove  to  the  bouse  of  a  grandchild  of  his  in  St.  Margaret'f 
church-yard,  Westminster.  .From  this  too  he  was  agaiii 
removed,  for  we  find  that  he  died  at  the  house  (in  Dyo( 
street)  pi  Mr.  Cothorne,  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  Dec.  the  12th,  1685,  and  was  interired  bj 
the  charity  of  Busby,  master  of  Westminster  school,  anq 
Sharp,  rector  of,  St.  Giles's,  in  the  rector's  vault  undef 
th^  church.  Besides  what  have  been  mentioned.  Dr.  Pell 
was  the  author  of,  1.  ^^  An  Exercitation  concerning  Easter,'* 
1644,  in  4to.  2.  **  A  Table  of  10,000  square  numbers^'f 
&c.  1672,  folio.  3.  An  Inaugural  Oration  at  bis  entering 
upon  the  Professorship  at  Breda.  4.  He  made  greaf 
alterations  and  additions  to  ^'  Rbonius's  Algebra,'^  printe4 
at  London  1668,  4to,  under  the  title  of  >^  An  Introduce 
tion  to  Algehra ;  translated  out  of  the  High  Dutch  into 
English  by  Thomas  Branker,  much  altered  and  augipented 
by  D.  P.  (Dr.  Pell}."  Also  a  Table  of  odd  numbers,  les| 
than,  100,000,  shewing  those  that  are  incomposite,  &ow 
4Bupputated  by  the  same  Thomas  Branker.  5.  His  Contro- 
versy with  Longomontanus  concerning  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle,  Amsterdam,  1646,  4to.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
Bemoniliratidn  of  tb^  2d  iind  10th  bbtiks  df-EuisUd;  which 
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piece  was  in  MS.  rn  the  library  of  lord  Brereton  m 
Cheshire:  as  also  Archimedes's  Arenarius,  and  the  great<^ 
est  part  of  Diophantus's  six  books  of  Arithmetic ;  of  which 
author  he  was  preparing,  Aug.  1644,  a  new  edition,  with 
a  corrected  translation,  and  new  illustrations.  He  designed 
likewise  to  publish  an  edition  of  Apollonius,  but  laid  it 
aside,  in  May,  1645,  at  the  desire  of  Golius,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  an  edition  of  that  author  from  an  Arabic  ma,nii- 
script  given  him  at  Aleppo  18  years  before.  This  appears 
from  the  letters  of  Dr.  Pell  to  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  in 
%he  Royal  Society. 

Some  of  his  manuscripts  he  left  at  Brereton  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  resided  some  years^  being  the  seat  of  Williai^i 
lord  Brereton,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Breda.  A  great 
mafty  others  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Busby  ;  which  Mr. 
Hook  wa,s  desired  to  use  his  ejide^avours  to  obtain  for  the 
society.  But  they  continued  buried  under  dust,  and  mixed 
with  the  papers  and  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Busby,  in  four  large 
boxes,  till  1755;  when  Dr.  Birch,  secretary  to  the  Royj^l 
Socifety,  procured  them  for  that  body,  froni  the  trustees  of 
Dr.  Biisby.  The  collection  contains  not  only  PelFs  nia- 
theitiatical  papers^  letters  to  him,  and  copies  of  those  from 
him,  &c.  but  also  several  manuscripts  of  Walter  Warner, 
the  mathematician  and  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First, 

Dr.  Pell  invented  the  method  of  ranging  the  several 
steps  of  an  algebraical  calculus,  in  a  proper  order,  in  sa 
noany  distinct  lines,  with  the  number  affixed  to  each  step, 
and  a  short  description  of  the  operation  or  process  in  the 
line.     He  also  invented  some  mathematical  characters.* 

PELLEGRIN  (Simon  Joseph),  an  abbe,  and  an  author 
"by  profession,  of  some  celebrity  at  Paris,  was  borrt  8^t 
Marseilles  in  1663,  and  became  a  religious  of  the  order  of 
Servites.  Being  tired  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  took  some 
voyages  as  chaplain  to  a  vessel.  Ort  his  return,  he  wrote 
a  poem  called  "An  Epistle  to  the  King  on  the  glorioiis 
Success  of  his  Arms,"  which  gained  the  prize  in  the 
French  academy  in  1704.  With  this  Epistle  Pellegrin  had 
sent  an  Ode  on  the  same  subject,  which  proved  the  only 
formidable  rival  to  his  Epistle,  and  for  some  time  divided 
the  opinions  of  the  academy.  This  singular  success  made 
him  known  at  cQiirt     Madame  Maintenon  took  notice  of 
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hiai)  and  gained  bim  a  brevet  to  be  translated  into  thai 
Order  df  Cluni.  Peilegrin  subsisted  solely  by  the  prizes 
be  gained  in  several  literary  academies,  and  his  other  lite- 
rary, labours.  He  even  kept  a  kind  of  shop, .  where  those 
who  wanted  occasional  verses,  as  epigrams,  sonnets,  ma- 
drigals, &c.  were  supplied  at  certain  prices,  according  to 
the  number  and  goodness  of  the  lines.  This  trade  groviring 
slack,  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatres,  but  here  a  new 
obstacle  arose.  The  cardinal  de  Moailles  insisted  that  he 
should  either  cease  to  write  for  the  stage,  or  to  officiate  at 
ti^e  mass.  He  would  fain  have  had  a  dispensation  on  this 
subject,  but,  the  cardinal  being  inexorable,  be  gave  up 
the  mass,  as  least  profitable.  He  would,  however,  havj9 
felt  che  loss  of  the  latter,  bad  not  his  friends  procured  him 
a  salary  for  writing  the  account  of  the  theatrical  enter- 
tainments in  the  Mercure.  Peilegrin  deserved  to  be  in 
better  circumstances,  for  a  great  part  of  what  he  earned 
so  laboriously  .was  distributed  among  his  relations  :  and  hi^ 
disposition  was  singularly  candid  and  modest.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  negligent  of  bis  appearance,  and  b^d  an 
ipipediment  in  his  speech ;  circumstances  which  conspired 
to  plunge  him  in  that  neglect  he  so  severely  experienced. 
He  lived,  however,  to  the  age  of  82  ^  and  closed  this  long, 
life  on  the  5th  of  September,  1745.  His  works  are  very 
various ;  poems  of  all  kinds,  sacred  and  profane  ;  version^ 
of  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scriptiure;  comedies, 
operas,  &c.;  the  general  character  of  ail  which  is,  that, 
they  are  seldom  excellent  in  their  plans,  and  that  the  ver- 
sification is  almost  invariably  flat  and  tedious.  ^ 

PELLEGRINI.     See  TIBALDL 

PELLEGRINI  (Camillo),  an  Italian  historian  and  an- 
tiquary, was  born  in  1598,  at  Capua,  and  educated  at  the 
Jesuits*  school  at  Naples.  He  entered  into  the  clerical 
order^  but  appears  to  have  passed  his  whole  time  in  the 
researches  of  an  historian  and  antiquarj^,  which  produced, 
1.  "  L'Apparato  alle  Antichita  di  Capua,"  printed  in  1651, 
in  which  he  minutely  describes  all  the  parts  of  Campagna 
Felice,  and  relates  its  history  and  revolutions.  2.  "  His- 
toric Principum  Longobardorum^"  containing  several  his- 
torical pieces  not  yet  published,  illustrated  with  learned 
annotations  and  dissertations.  .  This  was  republished  in  the 
collections  of  Burmann  and  Muratori,  and  with  various 

1  Moreri.— Diet.  Hict^ 
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additions,  at  Naples,  1749,  by  Sig.  Fr.  Moria  Pratilli.  PeU 
legrini  died  at  Naples  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  ^     ' 

*  PELLERIN  (Joseph),  famous  for  his  collection  of  ine« 
dalsy  and  his  publications  respecting  them,  was  for  a  long 
time  commissary-general,  and  chief-clerk  of  the  French 
taarin^.  He  united  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of  letters  witdi 
all  the  activity  of  a  man  of  business;  but  baying,  aftei^ 
forty  years  of  service,  obtained  leave  to  retire,  he  thence-' 
forth  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  antiquities, 
and  wrote  upon  the  subject  after  he  was  blind  with  age, 
by  means  of  an  invention  described  in  the  last  volume  of 
his  works.  His  cabinet  of  medals,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  king  in  1776,  was  the  richest  ever  formed  by  a  pri- 
vate individual ;  and  learned  men  of  all  countries  highly 
respected  the  collector  of  so  valuable  a  treasure.  He  died 
|n  August  1782,  at  the  surprising  age  of  niniety-nine.  He 
enriched  the  science  of  medals  by  a  valuable  set  of  works 
on  that  subject,  forming  altogether,  with  the  supplements, 
ten  volumes  in  quarto,  with  many  plates ;  these  were  pub- 
lished at  different  times  from  1762  to  1778,  and  contain 
judicious  and  learned  explanations  of  the  plates,  which  are 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  beauty.  It  is  to  Pellerid 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  firbt  plates  of  medals  perfectly 
irepresenting  the  originals  in  every  flaw  and  irregularity  of 
edge  and  impression,  which  is  a  most  capital  improvement, 
and  makes  the  view  of  such  plates  almost  equal  to  the  coins 
themselves.  * 

*  PELLETIER  (Bernard),  a  chemist  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, was  born  at  Bayonne  in  1761.  He  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  pharmacy  in  his  father's  house,  and  afterwards 
studied  the  subject  at  Paris  with  such  constant  application, 
that  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with'che- 
mical  processes,  and  even  with  the  exact  state  of  the  science. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  published  a  set  of  experiments 
on  the  arsenic  acid,  in  which  he  explained  the  properties 
of  Macquer*s  neutral  arsenical  salt,  and  demonstrated  the 
real  nature  of  Macquer's  process.  In  these  observations  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  Scheele,  by  Bergman,  by  the 
Dijon  academicians,  and  by  Berthollet ;  but  it  was  no  in- 
considerable merit  in  so  young  a  man  to  have  advanced  aft 
far  ill  the  subject  as  these  mastery  of  the  science. 

»  Moreri.— Landi  Hist,  Lit  D'ftalie. 
.  *  DUa.  Hist.*-PiokertOB'i  Esiay  on  Mtdali,  preface. 
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Soon  after,  he  published  several  observations  on  the  crys- 
tallization of  sulphur  and  cinnabar,  on  the  distilUtion  of 
phosphorus  from  bones,  on  deliquescent  salts,  on  oxymu-« 
riatic  acid,  on  the  formation  of  ethers,  and  particularly  on 
muriktic  and  acetic  ethers.  His  success  in  these  encou* 
raged  him  to  attempt  the  Analysis  of  the  zeolite,  at  that 
time  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  at  present,  when  the 
mode  of  analyzing  minerals  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular 
system.  In  1785  he  undertook  the  analysis  of  plumbago,' 
a  labour  in  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Scheele,  and 
which  was  completed  the  year  following,  in  the  course  of 
the  celebrated  experiments  made  upon  iron  and  its  com- 
binations, by  Berthpllet,  Monge^  and  Vandermonde.  His 
Aext  object  was  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  the 
metals  ;  the  existence  of  which  had  been  merely  pointed' 
out  by  MargraflF.  To  Pelletier  we  owe  almost  all  the 
knowledge  concerning  the  metallic'  phosphurets  which  we 
s^t  present  possess.  The  next  object  of  his  researches  was 
aurum  Musivum,  a  brownish  yellow  scaly  powder  some«» 
times  used  in  painting.  He  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  pointed  out 
several  improvements  in  the  method  of  preparing  it. 

In  1790,  when  the  churches  of  France  were  stript  oi 
their  bells,  and  it  was  proposed  to  extract  the  copper  from 
them,  Mr.  Pelletier  pointed  out  a  method  of  scorifying  the 
tin,  which  constitutes  the  other  ingredient,  by  means  of 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  His  first  essays  were  made 
in  Paris,  but  he  demonstrated  in  the  foundery  of  Romilly 
that  his  process  succeeded  also  in  the  large  way.  Soon 
after  he  analyzed  the  blue  pigment  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, and  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  cendres  bleues 
d*Angleterre,  and  gave  a  process  for  preparing  it.  No- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  to  precipitate  copper  from 
nitrous  acid  by  means  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime.  His 
next  set  of  experiments  consisted  in  an  examination  of 
strontian,  and  in  a  comparison  of  it  with  barytes.  They 
confirmed  the  previous  experiments  pf  Dr.  Hope  and  Mr. 
Klaproth.  He  had  formerly  examined  a  small  specimen  of 
Carbonat  of  strontian  without  finding  in  it  any  thing  pe- 
culiar. 

In  1791,  on  the  death  of  Tillet,  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber df  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  on  the  abolition  of  the 
acaden^y,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  national  institute  which  was  substituted  iii  its  place. 
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In  1792  be  went  to  La  Fere  to  assist  at  the  trials  of  a  ne^ 
kind  of  gunpowder.  Being  obliged  to  spend  the  greatest, 
part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  in  a  cold  raw  dayi  hid 
health,  naturally  delicate^  was  considerably  impaired.  But 
be  bad  gradually  recovered  almost  completely,  when  be 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  science  to  which  be  had  devoted  the', 
whole  of;  his  attention.  He  breathed  at  different  times, 
and  during  long  periods,  oxymuriatic  acid  g.as.  Tbe  con-^ 
sequence  was  a  consumption,  which  wasted  him  rapidly^ 
and  at  last  carried  him  off  on  the  2lst  July  iTJ7f  in  thel 
tbirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Short  as  the  period  of  his  life  was,  the  services  whick 
he  rendered  to  chemistry  iivere  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
His  analyses  are  always  precise,  and  his  dissertations  writ- 
ten with  that  perspicuity  which  marks  the  clear  thinker^ 
and  tbe  master  of  his  subject.  His  fondness  for  the  sciencel 
was  extreme ;  he  continued  his  labours  to  the  very  last^- 
and  even  on  his  death-bed  spoke  of  them  with  satisfaction^ 
His  constitution  was  always  weak,  and  his  cbara<fier  marked 
^mixh  timidity;  but  his  mind  was  remarkably  active,  and  his 
conduct  irreproachable.' 

PELLETIER  (Claude  pe),  one  of  the  few  wbo  have 
been  able  to  unite  attention  to  business,  with  the  love  and 
cultivation  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630,  and  bred 
to  the  law,  but  always  in  strict  intimacy  with  Boileau,^ 
Bignon,  Lamoignon,  and  the  other  great  men  of  his  time* 
He  was  first  counsellor  of  the  Ch^telet,  then  in  the  parfia- 
meut,  afterwards  president  of  the  fourth  chamber  of  re-^ 
quests,  and  next  Pr6v6t  des  Marchands."  .  To  this  place  het 
was  nominated  in  1668,  and  signalized  his  situation  theref 
by  building  a  quay  at  Paris,  which  ,still  retains  his  name.- 
Being  much  approved  in  this  office,  he  was  appointed  ia 
1683  to  succeed  the  famous  Colbert  in  that  of  controller- 
general  of  the  finances.  He  held  this  place  only  six  years,, 
after  which  be  resigned  it,  and  in  1637  retired  from  court 
entirely,  to  lead  a  life  of  meditation  and  devotion.  He 
died  ih  August  1711,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty-one.  Though 
the  life  of  Pelletier  was  so  much  occupied  by  business,  hef 
either  produced  or  was  concerned  in  several  publications. 
1.  Extracts  and  Collections  from  the  fathers,  the  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  from  scripture,  made  with  great  judg- 
ment, in  several  volumes,  1 2mo.    2.  Editions  of  the.^'Come» 

^  Mem.  d«  TlDSt,  NatioD.  in  Baldirjn's  Lit,  Journal;  ' 
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ThedbguB^^'  and  <^  Come»  Juridiccisi**  of  Peter  Pitbow,  who 
iras  his  maternal  great  grandfather.  3.  *^  Comes  Seneetutisi** 
and  4.  *'  Comes  Rusticus,*'  both  in  12moy  and  wrttteti  in 
imitation  of  the  former  works  of  Pithou^  consist  chiefly  of 
fhe  thoughtii  of  various  authors.  S,  The  best  edition  of  the 
Body  of  Canon  Law,  in  Latin,  with  the  notes^of  Pester  and 
Francis  Pithou^  in  9  vok.  fol.  6. 'An  edition  of  the  Obser* 
vations  of  Peter  Pithou  on  the  Code  and  on  the  Novella. ' 

PELLETIER  (JAQVfis),  a  celebrated  French  physician, 
born  at  Mans  in  1517^  was  etaninent  also  as  a  scholar,  and 
becattie  principal  of  the  colleges  of  Bayeux  and  Mans  at 
Paris^  where  be  died  in  1582.  His  writings  have  not  re- 
tained  all  the  estimation  which  tkey  possessed  in  his  tiiiie; 
but  th^y  are  numerous.  1.  Commentaries  on  Euclid,  written 
in  Latin,  8vo.  2. '*  De  dimensioiie  circuli,*'  Basil.  1563^ 
fol.  «  3.^' Disquisitiones  Geometricse,'*  Lugd.  1567^  ^vo, 
^ith  some  other  works  of  this  kind.  4-1  **  Dialogue  de 
POltegrafe  ^  prononciacion  Fran^oase,-*  Lyon,  l535f^9vo, 
in  which,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  title,  he  proposes  to  write 
words  as  they  are  pronounced;  a  theoretical  improvement^ 
bat  attended  with  too  many  diflSculties  in  practice  to  bo 
lidopted  in  any  country.  Mr. ^  James  Elphinston'  made 
similar  attempts,  with  similar  soccess,  in  England.  5.  Two 
tHr  three  collectidns  of  very  bad  poetry.*  6.  A  description 
X}f  Savoy.  7.  A  translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  8. 
A  French  Art  of  Poetry  written  in  prose.  He  published 
also  on  his  own  profe^ort,  9.  A  small  treatise  in  Latin,  on 
the  Plagu^.  And  10.  ^  Concordance  of  several  passages 
in^  Gaien^  with  some  detached  treatises,  1 559,  one  vol.  4to.  * 

PELLICAN  (Conrad),  a  learned  German  divine' and 
ireformer,  was  born  Jan.  8,  1478,  at  RufFach,  in-  Alsatia. 
tl is  family  name  was  Kursiner^  or  Kirsner,  but  the  name 
'Pellican,  which  mean^  the  same  thing  in  Latin  as  Kirsner 
in  German,  and  is  in  neither  very  significant,  was  given 
liim  by  his  maternal  uncle.  Pellican  began  his  studies  at 
Ruffach  in  his  sixth  year,  and  under  an  excellent  master, 
•#ho  inspired  him  with  a  love  for  literature ;  yet  his  diffi* 
cutties  were  many,  as,  among  other*  hindrances,  he  was 
obliged  to  ^rite  down  every  thing  taught  him,  printing 
being  then  in  its  infancy,  and  no  ^ementary  treatise  had 
issued  from  the  press.     His  maternal  uncle  already  men- 

i  Moreri.— Diet.  Hipt. 

•  Nicerdp,  toI.  XXI.— Diet  Hist.— Eloy  Diet,  fiist.  de  Medicioe. 
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tiotied,  who  lived  at  Heidelberg}  and  bad  often  been  rector 
of  the  university,  hearing  of  the  progress  bis  nephew  mad«  . 
ill  bis  studies,  sent  for  him  to  tbat  seminary,  where, he 
applied  to  the  belles  lettres  and  logic  for  about  sixteen 
months,  which  was  probably  as  long  as  bis  uncle  cpuld 
afford  to  maintain  him.     He  returned  therefore  in  Sept* 
1492  to  his  parents,  who  were  poor^  and  could  give  lufn 
little  support,  but  got  some  employment  as  assistant  t^ 
a  schoolmaster,  and  had,  what  was  then  of  great  iniport- 
ance  to  him,  the  power  of  borrowing  books,  from  the  con* 
vent  of  the  Cordeliers.     His  frequent  visits  for  this  purpose 
brought  on  an  acquaintance  with  those  holy  fathers,,  who 
conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  Pellican,  now  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  appear  to  have  found  little  difficulty  ia 
persuading  him  to  enter  their  order,  whiph  accordingly  be 
did  in  January  1493,  but  against  the  consent  of  his  rela- 
tions.    He  then  commenced  his  theological  studies,  and  ia 
the  following  year  was  admitted  to  tb^  order  of  subdeappa« 
In  1496,  at  the  request  of  his  uncle,  be  was  sent  to  Tabifi- 
gen,  and  recommended  to  Paul  Scriptor,  a  very  learned 
professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  under  wb^m  he 
profited  much,  and  whoxonceived  a  great  affection  for  hifr 
pupil.     In  1499,  meeting  with  a  converted  Jew,  who  was 
now  one  of  his  own  order,  Pellican  expressed  his.  wish  t6 
learn  Hebrew,  and  with  the  assistance  of  this  Jew  accom* 
plished  the  elementary  part,  although  not  without  great 
difficulty.     Melcbior  Adam   mentions  his  enthusiastic,  joj^ 
on  receiving   the  loan  of  a  part  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew* 
Reuchlin,  who  came  to  Tubingen  in  1 500,  gave  Pelli^a^ 
some  assistance  in  this  language;  and  with  this,  and  other 
helps,  certainly  very  difficult  to  be  procured  at  tbat  tinie^ 
and  by  indefatigable  industry,  he  at  length  acquired  such 
knowledge  of  it,  as  to  be  accounted,  after  Reuchlin,  the 
first  Hebrew  scholar  in  Germany.  ^ 

In  1501,  in  bis  twenty-third  y^ar,  he  was  ordained  pries^. 
and  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  teach  theology 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Basil,  and  he  likewise  gavj^ 
lectures  on  philosophy  and  astronomy.  After  remakiing 
here  for  six  years,  he  was  in  1508  sent  to  Rufiach  to  teach 
the  same  branches,  and  had  Sebastian  Munster  for  one  of 
his  pupils  in  H^sew  and  astronomy.  In  15  il  be  .w^ 
chosen  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Pfortzheim,  where  he 
taught  theology  until  1514,  when  Caspar  Sazger,  prorin- 
cial  of  his  order,  engaged  him  as  his  secretary  ^  Wl  as  jjita 
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office  required  his  attendance  on  the  provincial  in  all  his 
journeys,  Pellican  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  particularly  of 
transcribing  from  the  libraries  whatever  might  add  to  his 
stock  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature,  which  appears  now 
to  have  been  the  fixed  object  of  his  studies.  On  his  return 
from  Rouen,  where  he  had  been  to  assist  at  a  chapter,  he 
stopped  three  months  at  Basil,  with  leave  of  the  provincial, 
to  superintend  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  four  languages, 
which  Froben  had  then  at  press. 

Melcbior  Adam  is  rather  prolix  *  in  his  account  of  Pelli* 
can*8  journeys  with  the  provincial,  little  of  which  is  interest- 
ing. It  appears  to  have  been  in  1519  that  be  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  at  Basil,  and  where  he  met  with  the  wri- 
tings of  the  illustrious  Luther,  which,  some  say,  converted 
him  to  the  protestant  faith ;  but  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  they  served  to  confirm  him  in  certain  sentiments 
which  he  had  for  some  time  entertained,  and  was  now  so 
little  afraid  of  avowing,  that  in  1522  be  was  accused  of 
Lutheranism  in  a  chapter  of  his  order.  By  what  means  he 
defended  himself  we  are  not  told,  but  it  was  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  obtaiued  permission  for  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
students  and  preachers  to  read  the  works  of  Luther.  The 
following  year  the  provincial  Sazger  paying  a  visit  at 
Basil,  the  professors  of  the  university  and  some  of  the  ca- 
nons tendered  complaints  against  Pellican  and  others^  as 
being  Lutherans,  and  contributing  to  the  circulation  of 
Luther's  works.  Sazger  was  for  deposing  them,  but  the 
senate  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  said  that,  if  he  obliged 
Pellican  and  bis  friends  to  leave  the  city  for  this  cause, 
they,  the  senate,  would  take  care  to  s^nd  every  one  of  the 
order  after  them.  Sazger  took  the  hint,  and  left  Basil, 
where  Oecolampadius  and  Pellican  being  put  into  the  situ- 
ation of  those  professors  who  had  been  their  accusers,  Pelli- 
can entered  on  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Bible,  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  commentaries  he  afterwards 
published  in  several  volumes  fcdio,  from  1533  to  1537. 

Pellican  continued  professor  at  Basil  until  1526,  when 
Zuinglius  invited  him  to  Zurich  in  the  name  of  the  senate 
of  that  city,  to  teach  Hebrew.  Although  be  had  been 
for  three  years  explaining  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  he  was 

.  ^  He  if  not  altogether  to  blame,  however.    The  life  given  by  Mclehiimr  WS9 
Wntttn  by  Pellican  himself,  and  is  upon  the  whole  a  Tery  Interesting  one. 
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modest  enough  to  doubt  his  abilities  for  this  office,  dnd^WotiTd 
have  declined  it  had  not  his  friends  represented  to  htm  hbvr 
much  more  effectually  he  might  promote  the  reformation 
at  Zurich  than  at  Basil,  where  he  was  already  in'  some 
danger  from  the  enemies  of  the  new  principles.  Accord- 
ingly be  consented,  and  at  Zurich  threw  off  the  clericSit 
dress  be  had  usually  worn  for  thirty-three  years ;  and,  9$ 
was  generally  done  by  the  reformers,  entered  into  tb^ 
married  state  with  a  lady,  who  died  ten  years  after  (in  1531^, 
when  he  married  a.second  time).  He  continued  to'^xecutd 
the  office  of  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Zurich  until  bisr  defitb, 
April  1,  1556,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  liiy  age. 

Pellican  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  ^artrcti-^ 
larly  an  able  biblical  critic.  His  skill  in  the  languages^, 
and  his  critical  talents,  made  his  services  of  great  impoirt* 
ance  in  the  publication,  of  various  works.     Atnerbach,  the 

f)rinter,  employed  him  on  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  pub^ 
ished  in  1506,  in  9  vols,  folio;  and  be  executed  inany  trans* 
lations,  particularly  of  the  Bible,  or  partir  of  it,  theCbaldee 

f)araph rases,  &c.  His  works  are  said  to  have  been  pub^ 
ished  together  in  7  volumes,  folio;  but,  although  they  may 
amount,  including  his  commentaries,  to  that  number,  there 
is  no  such  collective  edition.' 

PELLISSON-FoNTANiER  (Paul),  a  French  academi- 
cian, and  a  man  of  genius,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  family,  and  born  at  Beziers  in  1624. 
His  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  very  young,  brought 
him  up  in  the  protestant  religion,  and  sent  him  toCastres 
to  learn  the  belles  lettres  of  Morus,  or  More,  a  learned 
Scotsman,  who  was  principal  of  a  college  of  the  protestants 
at  that  place,  and  father  of  the  famous  Alexander  More* 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  removed  to  Mbntaubon  to 
study  philosophy  ;  and  thehce  to  Toulouse,  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  law.  ^e.  acquired  a'  good  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spaniel,  and  Italian  languages ;  but 
his  love  for  tbe  belles  lettres  did  not  make  him  neglect  the 
law,  which  he  studied  so  diligently  as  to  publish,  when  he 
was  not  quife  one-and-twenty,  **  A  Commentary  upon. the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,''  Paris,  1645,  12mo.  Some  little 
time  after  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  celebrated  Gonrart, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  protestanis  o^ 
Castres,  introduced  him  to  the  gentlemen  of  the.acadeoiy 

1  Meichtor  Adam.*— Chaufepie. 
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ffho  asieipbljed  at  bis  bouse ;  btH  Pellisson  soon  returnee)  to. 
Castresy  the  residence  of  his  family,  and  applied  himself 
to  the  bu.siness  of  the  bar.  He  had  excited  the  admiration 
of  ail  about  him,  and  was  going  on  in  a  most  flourishing 
way,  when  the  small-pox  seized  him,  and  disfigured  his 
countenance  so  much  that  his  friend  mademoiselle  d^ 
Scudery  told  him  be  had  abused  the  common  liberty  of 
BMfen  to  be  iigly.  Having  come  to  Paris  a  second  time,  he 
had  contracted  a  friendship  for  this  lady,  and  for  manjr 
years,  it  is  said,  they  did  not  fail  either  to  see  or  write  tQ 
each  other  erery  day.  In  1652  he  became  secretary  to  the 
king;  and  the  same  year  read  bis  ''  History  of  the  French 
Academy,  from  its  establishment  in  1635  to  1652,"  to  that 
society,  who  were  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  they  decreed 
him  the  first  vacant  place  in  the  academy,  and  that,  in  the 
meai>  time,  he  should  be  empowered  to  come  to  all  their 
Bieetings,  and  give  his  vote  as  an  academician;  with  a 
proviio,  however,  that  the  like  favour  could  not  hereaft^ 
be  granted  to  any  person,  upon  any  consideration  whatever^ 
This  work  of  Pellisson,  which  has  always  been  reckoned  a^ 
master-piece,  was  printed  at  Paris,  1653,  in.  8vo. 

Fo^cjuet,  the  celebrated  superintendant  of  the  finances, 
who  well  knew  his  merit  and  talents,  made  him  his  first  clerl^ 
and  confidant  in  1657  ;  and  Pellisson,  though  inuch  to  hia 
injury,  always  preserved  the  sincerest  attachment  to  bim# 
Two  years  after,  he  was  made  master  of  the  accounts  at 
Montpelier,  and  had  scarcely  returned  from  that  place  to 
Paris,  when  the  disgrace  of  bis  patron  Fouqaet  involved 
him  in  much  trouble,  and  in  1661  he  was  «ent  to  the^ 
Bastile,  and  confined  there  above  four  yearf.  Though  a 
yery  strict  watch  was  set  over  him,  he  found  means  to  cor- 
respond with  bis  friends,  and  even  with  Fouquet  himself, 
from  whom  he  also  received  letters.  He  used  his  utrnqst 
endeavours^  and  employed  a  thousand  arts  to  serve  this 
minister ;  and  he  composed  in  hi9  behalf  three  famoua 
pleadings,  which,  Voltaire  says,  '<  resemble  thpse  of  the 
Roman  orator  the  most  of  any  thing  in  the  French,  Ian* 
guage.  They  are  like  many  of  Cicero^s  orations ;  a  mix:*^ 
Uire,of  judicial  and  state  affairs,  treated  with  an  art  voicl 
of  ostentation,  and  with  all  the  ornaments  of  an  aiFfecting 
eloquence."  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  was  so  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  and  he  was  so  esteeined  in  th^ 
midst  of  bis  misfortunes,  that  Tanaquil  Faber  dedic^ated  bis 
fditkm  of . Lucretius  tp  him;  and  the  very  day  4bat  leave 
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was  given  to  see  him,  the  duke  de  Mohtausier,  and  otbet 
persons  of  the  first  distinction,  went  to  visit  him  in  the 
Bastile.     He  was  set  at  liberty  in  1666;  and,  two  yeari 
after,  bad  the  honour  to  attend  Louis  XIV.  in  his  first  ex- 
pedition against  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  he  wrote 
a  hii^tory.     In  1670  he  abjured  the  protestant  religion,  for 
which,  it  is  said,  be  was  prepared,  during  his  imprisori- 
ment,  by  reading  books  of  controversy.     Voitaire  says, 
*•  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  convinced  of  his  errors, 
and  to  change  his  religion  at  a  time  when  that  change 
opened  his  way  to  fortune  and  preferdient.'*     He  took  the 
ecclesiastical   habit,  obtained   several   benefices,  and   the 
place  of  master  of  the  requests.     The  king  settled  on  him 
a  pension  of  6000  livres;  and,  towards   1677,  entrusted 
him  with  the  revenues  of  some  abbeys,  to  be  employed  in 
converting  the  protestants.     He  shewed  great  zeal  in  this 
Work;  but  was  averse  to  harsh  measures.     He  published 
*^  Reflexions  sur  les  differens  de  la  Religion  ;'*  a  new  edi- 
tion of  which  came  out  in  1687,  augmented  with  an  ^^  An- 
awer  to  the  objections  from  England  and  Holland,*'  in  the 
same  language.     He  employed  also  his  intervals  of  leisure, 
for  many  years,  in  writing  a  large  controversial  volume 
upon  the  sacrament;  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and  the 
world  has  probably  lost  little  by  it.     What  he  wrote  on 
religious  subjects  does  little  credit  to  his  pen.     Eveni  when 
he  died,  which  was  on  Feb.  7,  1693,  his  religion  was  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  both  papists  and  protestants  claiming 
him  for  their  own,  while  a  third  party  thought  he  had  no 
other  religion  than  what  he  found  necessary  at  court.     He 
wrote  some  other  works  than  those  mentioned,  tioth  in 
prose  and  verse,  but  they  have  not  been  in  request  for 
many  years.     A  selection,  indeed,  was   published  lately 
(in  1805),  at  Paris,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  com- 
pilations which  appeared  in  this  country  about  thirty  years 
ago,-  under  the  name  of  "  Beauties.*' ' 

PELLOUTIER  (Simon),  an  historical  writer,  was  born 
Oct.  17,  1694,  atLeipsic,  but  his  family  were  originally  of 
Lyons.  Being  appointed  preceptor  to  the  prince  de 
Montbelliard's  son,  with  whom  he  spent  the  years  1712 
and  1713,  at  Geneva,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
Messrs.  Turretin  and  Pictet'^  theological  lectures  ;  and  M. 
Lenfant;  whose  pupil  he  also  was,  consecrated  him  to' the 

• 

1  Qao.  Pict.— >Nioev»D,  vol.  II.  aiidX««a>lcl.  Hitt, 
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^rvice  of  the  altar.  He  became  pastor  of  the  French 
^urch  at  Berlin^  counsellor  to  the  Upper  Consistory, 
member,  and  librarian  of  the  academy,  and  died  1757,  aged 
sixty-three.  His  **  Histoire  des  Celtes,"  printed  in  Hol- 
land, 1740,  and  1750,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  was  reprinted  at 
Paris,  1770,  8  vols.  12 mo,  or  2  vols.  4to,  and  is  esteemed 
a  work  of  accuracy  and  merit' 

PEMBERTON  (Henry),  a  learned  physician,  mathe- 
matician, and  mechanist,  was  born  at  London,  in  1694^ 
After  studying  grammar  at  a  school,  and  the  higher  classics 
under  Mr.  John  Ward,  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Oresbam  college,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  attended^  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  profession  of  medicine.  Here  also,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, he  constantly  mixed  with  his  professional  studies 
those  of  the  best  mathematical  authors,  whom  he  contem- 
plated with  great  effect  From  hence  he  went  to  Paris,  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  practice  of  anatomy,  to  which  he 
readily  attained,  being  naturally  dexterous  in  all  manual 
operations.  Having  obtained  his  main  object,  he  returned 
to  London,  enriched  also  with  other  branches  bf  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  choice  collection  of  mathematical  books^ 
both  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  sale  of  the  valuable  li- 
brary of  the  abb£  Gallois,  which  took  place  during  his  stay 
in  Paris.  After  his  return  he  assiduously  attended  St. 
Thomas's  hospital,  to  acquire  the  London  practice  of 
physic,  though  he  seldom  afterwards  practised,  owing  to 
his  delicate  state  of  health.  In  1719  he  returned  to  Ley- 
den,  to  take  his  degree  of  M.  D.  where  he  was  kindly  enr^ 
tertained  by  his  friend  Dr.  Boerhaave.  After  his  return  to 
London,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Mead,  sir  L  Newton,  and  other  eminent  men,  wi(h  whom 
be  afterwards  cultivated  the  most  friendly  connexions. 
Hence  he  was  useful  in  assisting  sir  L  Newton  in  preparing 
a'new  edition  of  his  *^  Principia/'  in  writing  an  account  of 
bis  philosophical  discoveries,  in  bringing  forward  Mr.  Ro- 
bins, and  writing  some  pieces  printed  in  the  2d  volume  of 
that  gentleman^s  collection  of  tracts,  in  Dr.  Mead's  **  Trea- 
tise on  the  Plague,**  and  in  his  edition  of  Cowper  on  the 
Muscles,  jic.  Being  chosen  professor  of  physic  in  Gre- 
sham-college,  he  undertook  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  which  was  improved  every  time  he  exhibited  it^ 

I  Diet.  Histr 
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and  was  publisned  in  1771,  by  his  friend  Dr.  James  Wflspo* . 
In  this  situation  too,,  at  the  request  of  the  college  of  phy-  ,  . 
sicians,  .he  revised  and  reform.^d  their  pharmacopdela,  in  a 
new  aiid  muqh  improved  «.dition,     After  a  long  and  labo* 
ripus,  life,  spent  .in  improving  science,    and  assistipg  its 
cultivators.  Dr.  Pemherion^died  io  1771,.  at  seventyrscvea- 
years'ofage. 

Besides  the  ^loctor-s  writings  aboverpaentiooed,  be  wrote 
numerous  other  pieces  ^^a^,,  1.  *^  Epistols^  ad  Amicum  de^. 
Cote«ii  inventis ;'.'  demonstrating  Cote$*3  celebrated  theor    . 
r<QmV  and  showing  how  his  theorems  by  ratios  and  loga-  ^ 
rithms  may  be  done  by  the  circle  and  hyperbola.    2,  ".Obir 
servations  on  Poetry,"  especially  the  epic,  opcasioned  by 
Gloyer's  " Leonidas.'!     jj.  "A  plan  of  a  Free.  State,  witji. 
a  King  at  the  head  :*^  not  published.  ,  4.  ^V Account  of  tl^ 
ancient  ode  printed  in  the. preface  to  West's  PindanV .   5» 
^^  On  the  Dispute  abovt  Fluxions;  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Robins' 
works.     6.  '^  On  the  Alteration  of  the  Style  and  Calendar.'* 
7.  "  Oq  redgcing  the.  Weights  and  Measures  to  one  stan- 
dard.!.'    3..  "  A  DissertaMPn   on  Eclipses.     9.  "  On  the . 
Loci  Plani,"  &c.     His  numerous  commiunications  to  th^ 
Royal  Society,  on  a  variety  of  intecesting  subjects,  e^teiid; 
from,  the  32d  to  .the  62d  vol.,  of  the  Philos./Trans*     He  aJfSQ 
carried  on  a  loog  controversy  wjth  PhiUlethes  Cantabri" 
giensis,  i.  e^  Dr.  Jurin,  in  "The  Works  of  the  Learned,'! 
vols,  for  1737,  1738,  aijd  .1739. 

After  his  death,  many  valuable  pieces  were,  found;  aQaK)0g< 
his  papers,  viz.  A  short  History  of  Trigonometry,  from 
Menelaus  to  Napier.     A  Comment  on  ^n  English  transla** 
tipn  of  Newton's  Principia.  ,  Demonstration^  of  tb^  Sphe-  • 
rics  apd    Spherical   Projections,    enough  to    compose  a 
treatise  on  those  subject^^,  ]  A  Dissertation  on  Archimedes's- 
Screw,     Improvements  in  Gauging.     In  a.,  given  latitude 
to  j5nd  the. point  of  the-Ecliptiic  that  ascends  the  slowest^ 
To  6nd  when  the  Oblique  Ascension  diflfers  most  from; the 
arch  to  whjich  it  belongs.     On  the  principles:  of  Merca*  . 
tor's  arid  |iliddle-latituc{e  sailing.     To.  find   the  Heliacal: 
Rising,  of  a  Sta^     To  complete  the  Moon's  Parallax.     TOi 
dete^mipe,  the  Course  of  a  Comet  in  ^a  Parabolic. Orbit* . 
And  otbei:s,   all  neatly  perfor/nedr     Ou,  the  wt^ole,~  Dr^ 
Peipberton  appe«irs  to  have  been  a  ql^fip  .andindustrixMii^.  * 
aut^or^.  bpt  his  writings  are  too  diffuse  .^nd  la)>0)^red/     ,      ., 

1  flttlton  and  Sban'i  Abrid^ent  of  Uif  Pbilot*  TraosactioDf. 
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Pl^MBLE  (William),  a  learned  divine,  was  born,  aff- 
cording.to  FuUer,  in  Sussex,  but  more  probably  at  Effer-t 
ton,.. in  Kent,  in  1591,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen- 
college,  Oxford,  on  one  of  the  exhibitions  pf  John  Baker/ 
of  Mjayfi^ld,  in  Sussex,  esq.  Wood  informs  us  that  having; 
completed  his  degree  of  bachelpr  by  determination,  in. 
11^13,  b^  removed  to  Magdal^n-hall,  where  he  became  a 
noted  reader  and  tutor,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  entered^ 
into  orders,  was  made  divinity  reader  of  that  house,  be- 
came ^  famous  preacher,  a  well-studied  artist,  ^  skilful 
linguist,  a  good  orator,  an  expert  mathematician,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  society.  ^^  All  which  accomplisbmei^t^," 
he  adds,  *f  were  knit  together  in  a  body  of  about  thirty- 
two,  years  of  age,  which  bad  it  lived  to  the  age  of  man, 
might  have  proved  a  prodigy  of  learning/'  As  be  was  a 
zealous  Calvinist,  be  may  be  ranked  among  the  puritans,. 
hu(  ^e  was  not  a  nonconformist.  He  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  bis  tutor,  Richard  Capel,  who  was  at  this  time  minister 
of 'E^stingtpn,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age,  April  14,  1623.  His  works,  all  of  which 
wep^  separately  printed  after  his  death,  were  collected  in 
1  voL  foi.  in  1635,  and  reprinted  four  or  five  times;  but 
this  volume  does  not  include  his  Latin  works,  *^  De  forma- 
rum  prigine ;"  ^^De  Sensibus  internis,''  and  ^'  Enchiridioi> 
Oratoriunu^'  Qishpp  Wilkins  includes  Pemble's  Sermons 
in  tbe  list  of  the  best  of  his  age.^ 

,  PENA  (John),  a  celebrated  matbematiciati,  who  der. 
8cende4  from .  an  illustrious  family  of  Aix,  was.  born  ^t. 
Moustiers,  in  the  diocese  of  Riez^  in  Provence,  in  1530. 
He  studied  the  belles  lettres  under  Ramus,  but  is  said  to 
bave  i^fterwards  instructed  fa^s  master  in  mathematics,  which, 
scienqe  he  taught  with  great  credit  in  tbe  roy^l  college  at. 
Pai^s,  ,  He  died  A^^g-  ^3,  1560,  aged  thirty.  M.  Pena, 
left  a  Latin  translation  of  Euclid^s  *^  Catoptripa,''  with  a 
curiogs  preface,  aaid  alsp  employed  his  pen  uppn  that  geo- 
metrician's other  works,  and  npon  an  edition  of  tbe  *^  Sphe-. 
rica"  of  Theodosius,  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris,  155.8,  4ta,  &c.* 

.  PENGEJLLY  (Sir,  Thomas),  a  learped  judge,  was  born, 
in  Moorfields,  May  16,  1675,  and,  as  tbe  anopymous  au- 
t^pr  pf  hi?,  lif^e  says,  was  bapti^d  by  the  name  of  Thomas^ 
spp  of  Xhpwas  Pepgelly ;  hut  others  have,  supposed  tbat^ 
be  was  a  natural  son  of  Richard  Cromwell  the  protector. 

^*  jfrih.  Ox.  Tol.  I.— Falkr'i  Worthies.        ,      «  Morarl— Diet,  Hist. 
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For  this  supposition  we  find  no  other  foundation  tban  tbit 
Crooiwelly  who  lived  very  privately  in  the  neighbourhood , 
bad  known  Mr.  Fengelly  from  his  youth,  afterwards  kept 
up  a  friendship  with  bioiy  and  died  at  his  seat  at  Cbesbunt, 
in  August  1712.  Mr.  Pengelly  was  brought  up  to  the  bat^ 
and  becoming  eminent  in  his  profession,  was  made  a  8er<« 
jeantMay  6,  1710;  knighted  May  1,  1719,  and  in  June 
following  appointed  bis  majesty's  prime  serjeant  at  law,  on 
the  decease  of  sir  Thomas  Powis.  He  sat  as  member  for 
Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  parliaments  called 
in  1714  and  1722.  He  was  made  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer Oct.  16, 1726,  on  the  death  of  sir  Jeffery  Gilbert; 
and  his  conduct  on  the  bench  corresponded  with  the  high 
reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  bar.  He  died  of  an  in* 
fectious  fever,  caught  at  Taunton  assizes,  April  14,  1730. 
He  excelled  in  profound  learning,  spirit,  justice,  and  ge- 
nerosity, and  dared  to  offend  the  most  powerful,  if  he 
thought  their  conduct  reprehensible.  He  was  a  florid,  yet 
convincing  orator,  an  excellent  judge,  a  pious  Christian, 
and  an  accomplished,  sprightly  companion.  By  a  humane 
codicil  in  his  will,  dated  in  1729,  be  left  a  considerable 
part  of  his  fortune  to  procure  the  discharge  of  persons  con- 
fined for  debt,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  his  executor 
Mr.  Webb.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  will  published  in  his 
life,  but  the  name  of  his  residuary  legatee  is  for  some  rea- 
son omitted.  The  anonymous  history  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
first  priiUed  in  1724,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  also  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  Londoi^.^ 

PENINGTON  (Isaac),  a  writer  of  considerable  estima- 
tion among  the  people  called  Quakers,  was  the  son  of'  an 
alderman  of  London  during  CromwelPs  time,  who  was  lord 
mayor  in  1642,  and  Appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the 
trial  of  the  king.  For  this  he  was  at  the  restoration  pro- 
secuted, and  died  in  the  Tower.  ,  Isaac  the  son,  was  bom 
about  1617,  and  in  his  education  is  said  to  have  had  the 
advantages  which  the  schools  and  universities  of  his  country 
could' give  ;  but  what  school  or  university  had  the  honour 
of  his  education,  is  not  mentioned.  From  his  father^s  sta- 
tion, we  are  told,  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  rising  in 
the  world,  but  chose  a  life  devoted  to  religion  and  retire- 

i  Some  private  passagei  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thoout  VfiagcWy,  1130,  8to«— 
Noble'fSMpplement  to  Granger*  * 
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ment;  and^  as  he  has  himself  said,  received  impressions  of 
piety  from  his  childhood.  He  is  represented  by  himself 
and  his  sect,  as  one  who  passed  mnch  of  the  early  part  of 
bis  life  in  a  state  of  spiritual  afflictioni  perceiving  in  him- 
self, and  in  the  world  at  large,  a  want  of  that  vital  religion 
and  communion  with  the  divine  nature,  which  he  believed 
the  holy  men  of  ancient  time  to  have  possessed.  What- 
ever he  read  in  the  Scripture,  as  opened  to  his  under- 
itandlngy  he  determined  fully  to  practise,  and  was  con- 
tented to  bear  the  reproach,  opposition,  and  suffering 
which  it  occasioned.  It  appears  also,  that  he  met  with 
opposition  from  his  relations,  and,  among  the  rest,  from 
his  father  ;  but  ha  declares  that  his  heart  was  preserved  in 
)ove  to  them  amidst  all  he  suffered  from  them.  On  his  first 
hearing  of  the  Quakers,  he  thought  them  a  poor,  weak, 
and  Contemptible  people,  although,  while  his  judgment 
Seemed  to  reject  them,  the  conferences  which  he  occa- 
Monally  had  with  them,  seemed  to  increase  his  secret  at- 
tachment. At  length,  in  1658,  he  became  fully  satisfied 
respecting  them,  partly  through  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox';  and  became  himself  an  Unshaken  and  constant  as- 
«erter  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  as  a  minister  and  author. 

He  married  about  1648  Mary  Springett,  a  widow,  whose 
daughter,  by  her  former  husband,  became  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  .  He  resided  on  his  own  estate,  called  the 
Grange,  at  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  does  not 
Jtppear  that  he  travelled  much  as  a  minister ;  for  of  six  im- 
prisonments which  he  suffered,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  five  were  in  his  own  county.  The  first  was  in  1661, 
when  the  nation  was  alarmed  on  account  of  the  fifth  mo- 
narchy men,  which  occasioned  much  disturbance  to  the 
meetings  of  Dissenters.  He  was  taken  from  a  meeting 
in  his  own  family,  and  committed  to  Aylesbury  gaol, 
where,  although  a  weakly  man,  he  was  kept  for  seventeen 
weeks  (great  part  of  which  was  in  winter)  in  a  cold  room 
without  a  fire-place,  by  which  means  he  became  unable  to 
turn  himself  in  bed.  In  1664,  he  was  again  taken  out  of 
a  meeting,  and  remained  a  second  time  prisoner  in  the 
same  gaol  for  nearly  the  same  time.  In  1665,  he  was 
taken  up  at  Amersham  as  he  was  attending  the  corpse  of  a 
friend  to  the  burial-ground  of  the  Quakers.  The  concourse 
of  that  people  who  walked  after  it  in  the  street,  seems  to 
have  bieen  construed  into  a  conventicle,  for  he  was  com- 
oi&^^^d  to  Aylesbury  gaol  for  one  month  only,  on  the  Cou« 
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.  Tenticle- Act^  in  order  to  baDishment.     1%  is  remarkably 

that  the  justice,  because  it  was  not  then  convenient,  to, 
4  lend  him  from  Amersham  to  Aylesbury,  dismissed  him  iDn 

I  his  word  to  come  again  the  next  day  but  one,  when  he  ac- 

cordingly came,  and  was  committed  :  as  did  on  the  same 
^  occasion  several  other  Quakers.     The  same  year  he  wsm^ 

I  arrested  in' bis  hous^e  by  a  soldier  without  a  warrant,  anc( 

!^  carrie(|  before  a  deputy-lieutenant,  by  whom  he  was  again 

;  sent  to  his  old  quarters  at  Aylesbury;  and,  though  the 

pestilence  was  suspected  to  be  in  the  gaol,  and  no  crjmQ 
was  laid  to  bis  charge,  he  was  kept  there  till  a  pqrsor^ 
\  died  of  it.  .  After  about  nine  months*  confinement  he  was 

;  discbargeid ;  but  when  he  had  been  at  home  about  three 

j  weeks,  a  part^  of  soldiers  came  and  seized  him  in  bed, 

j  carrying  him   again  to  prison  at  Aylesbury.     The  coldj^ 

^  dauDJp,  and  unbealthiness  of  the  room,  again  gave  him  i, 

fit  of  illness,  which  lasted  some  n)onths.  At  length  he  was 
brought  by  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  bar  of  the  |Cing's-bencb, 
and  (with  the  wonder  of  the  court  that  a  man  should  be  so 
long  iii^prisoned  for  nothing)  he  was  dischargee}  iu  1668« 
piiriiig  one  of  these  imprisonments  his  estate  was  seized^ 
^  and  his  wife  and  family  turned  out  of  hU  house. 

I  In  ,1670,  he  was  imprisoned  a  sixth  time.     He  was  visit- 

\  ing  some  of  bis  friends^  confined  at  that  time  in  Reading- 

gaol  ;  on  which  he  was  taken  before  a  justice  and  confined 
\  there  himself.     Ellwood  relates,  that  during  this  con6ne*r 

i  ment,  which  Ijasted  a  year  and  nine  months,  he  incurred  a 

premunire,  as  did  many  of  the  Quakers.  For  being  from 
time  to  time  examined  at  the  i^ssizes,  it  was  common  to 
tendei*  them  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they  refusing, 
from  their  scruple  to  swear  at  all,  they  be9ame  crimiMals 
in  thd  view  of  the  law  when  they  went  out  of  court,  hdw; 
ever  innocent  they  might  have  been  on  their  coming  in. 
It  seems  probable,  that  the  political  principles  of  the  fa; 
ther  had  some  share  in  occasioning  the  sufferings  of  the 
son ;  who,  from  hia  writings,  appears  to  have  beien  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  He  died  at  Goodnestone-cpurt^ 
Sussex,  in  1679,  being  about  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
Ellwood  says,  that  his  disposition  was  courteous  and  z,m* 
hie;  his  ordinary  discourse  cheerful  and  pleasant,  neither 
morose  nor  light,  but  innocently  sweet,  anid  tampered 
with  suph  a  serious,  gravity,  aa  rendere^d  l^is  conversation 
both  delightful  and  profitat^le.  His  puiperoys  wri^bgf 
were  collected  into,  ooie  yo|^mei  (olio,  and  published  1681 1 
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itfterwttrds  reprinted  in  two  iolumes  4tOy  and  next  in  4  vols. 

fivQ,     Some  select  pieces  have  also  been  reprinted,  and 

lately,  some  of  his  letters,  179€,  in  octavo;  many  of  thcoi 

are  dated  from  Aylesbury.    They  breathe  a  spirit  6f  ge-  •     \ 

nnine  philanthropy,  bat,  being  deeply  tinctured  with  toys* 

ticism,  have  been  more  sought  for  by  such  as  are  fond  of 

that  species  of  writing,  than  by  other  readers.  * 

PENN  (WiLUAM),  afterwards  sir  William  Penn,  knt. 
iadmiral  of  England,  and  one  of  the  confimanders  at  the  tak* 
ing  of  Jamaica,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1621,  of  an  ancieixfc 
family.  He  was  addicted  from  his  youth  to  maritime  affairs; 
&nd  before  he  had  reached  his  thirty-second  year,  went 
throogh  the  various  promotions  of  captain ;  rear-admiral  of 
Ireland;  vice-admiral  of  Ireland;  admiral  to  the  Straits; 
Vice-iidmiral  of  England ;  and  general  in  the  first  Dutch 
war,  and  commander  in  chief  under  the  duke  of  Vork,  it 
tfa^  signal  victory  over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  was  knighted.  On  hi$  return  he  was  elected  into 
))arliament  for  the  town  of  Weymouth  ;  in  1660,  commis- 
sioner of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  g(4vernor  of  the  fort  and 
town  of  Kinsale,  vice-admiral  of  Munster,  and  a  member 
of  that  provincial  council.     He  then  took  leave  of  the  sea,  ^^ 

but  still  continued  his  other  employment^  till  1669  ;  when^ 
through  bodily  infirmities,  he  withdrew  to  Wdnstead  in 
"Essex,  and  there  died  in  1670.  Though  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, both  under  the  parliament  and  king,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  civil  war,  but  adhered  to  the  .duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Besides  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  patriot 
officer,  he  acquired  credit  for  having  improved  the  naval 
service  in  several  important  departments.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  little  tracts  on  this  subject,  some  of  whicli 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  wife  in  RadcliflFe  church,  Bris- 
tol, contains  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  promotions. 
But  in  Thurloe's  State  Papers  there  are  minutes  of  his  pro- 
ceedings in  America,  not  mentioned  on  his  monument, 
which  he  delivered  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  council  in  Sept. 
1655.  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  August,  and  thence 
wrotfe  to  Cromwell,  who  returned  him  no  answer:  and, 
'upon  his  first  appearing  before  the  council,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  for  leaving  his  command  without  leave, 
|tb  the  hazard  of  the  army;  but  soon  after  discharged.* 

.    ^  Fenn's  aad  Elhrood's  Testhbonieff,  prefixed  to  bis  .worJu.       ' 
^' :6iog.  Brit,— Clark8on»8  Life  of  tViUmm  Penn;  •       ^  ' 
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PENN  (William),  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  St  Catherine,  near  the  Tower  of  LondoOf 
Oct.  14,  1644.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Cbigwell  in  Es' 
sex,  which  was  near  his  father^s  residence  at  Wanstead; 
and  afterwards,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  a  private  school  on 
Tower-hill ;  and  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  doaiestic 
tutor.  Penn  relates,  in  a  conference  he  had  with  some 
religious  persons  on  the  continent,,  that  *^  the  Lord,'*  as  he 
expresses  it,  **  first  appeared  to  him  about  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age ;  and  that,  between  that  and  the  fifteenth,  the 
Lord  visited  him,  and  gave  him  divine  impressions  of  him* 
self.'*  Wood  informs  us,  that  during  the  time  of  Penn's 
residence  at  this  school  at  Chigwell,  ^*  being  retired  in  a 
chamber  alone,  he  was  so  suddenly  surprized  with  an  in- 
ward comfort,  and  (as  he  thought)  an  external  glory  in  the 
room,  that,  he  has  many  times  said  how  from  that  time 
he  had  the  seal  of  divinity  and  immortality ;  that  there  was 
a  God,  and  that  the  soul  of  mau  was  capable  of  enjoying 
bis  divine  communications.''  it  appears,  that  before  this 
time,  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  one 
Thomas  Loe,  a  quaker,  but  no  particulars  of  the  <:ircum« 
stance  are  known  ;  it  is  however  incidentally  mentioned, 
that  it  was  by  the  same  person  that  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  his  design  of  uniting  himself  with  that  sect 

In  1660,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford ;  where,  although  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
great  delight,  at  the  times  of  recreation,  in  manly  sports, 
he,  with  some  other  students,  withdrew  from  the  national 
forms  of  worship,  and  held  private  meetings,  where  they 
both  preached  and  prayed  among  themselves.  Tliis  gave 
great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  college,  and  Penn,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  fined  for  nonconformity ;  but,  having 
then  a  degree  of  that  inflexibility,  where  he  thought  him- 
self right,  which  he  shewed  on  subsequent  occasions,  he 
not  only  persisted  in  his  religious  exercises,  but  in  his  zeal 
joined  a  party  who  tore  in  pieces  the  surplices  of  every 
student  whom  they  met  with  one  on :  an  outrage  so  fla- 
grant, that  he  was  expelled  from  the  college. 

On  his  return  home  his  lot  was  not  more  easy.  His  hr 
ther,  observing  his  delight  to  be  in  the  company  of  so- 
ber and  religious  people,  such  as  in  the  gay  and  licentious 
reign  of  Charles  XL  was  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to 
promote,  his  rising  in  the  world,  endeavoured  by  severity 
to  divert  bim  from  bis  purpose.    Penn,  as  he  relates  him- 
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Bdfy  was  whipped,  beateD,  and  finally  turned  out  of  doors, 
an.  1662.   The  father,  however,  either  relenting,  or  hoping 
to  gain  his  point  by  other  meanii,  sent  bis  son  to  Paris,  in 
company  with  some  persons ,  of  quality   who  were   tra- 
velling that  way.      In   France  he  continued  some  time^ 
and  returned  so  well  skilled  in  the  language,  and  in  the  em- 
bellishments of  a  polite  behaviour,  that  he  was  joyfully  re* 
ceived  by  his  father.   During  his  residence  in  Paris  he  was 
assaulted  in  the  street  one  evening  by  a  person  with  a 
drawn   sword,   on  account  of  a  supposed   affront ;    but, 
among  other  accomplishments  of  a  gay  man,  he  had  be- 
come so  good  a  swordsman  as  to  disarm  his  antagonist.     In 
one  of  his  writings  he  very  rationally  condemns  this  bar- 
barous practice,    reflecting  bow  small  a  proportion   the 
omission  of  a  piece  of  respect  bears  to  the  loss  of  life ; 
which  in  this  case  might  have  been  consequent  upon  (ha 
rencounter. 

After  his  return  from  France,  he  was  admitte4  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  law,  and  continued 
there  till  the  memorable  year  1665,  when  the  plague  raged 
in  London.     In  1666,  his  father  committed  to  him  the  care 
of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  which  occasioned  him, 
for  a  time,  to  reside  in  that  kingdom.     At  Cork  he  was 
informed,  by  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  that  Tho- 
mas Loe,  whose  preaching  had  affected  him  so  early  in  life^ 
was  shortly  to  be  at  a  meeting  in  that  city.  To  this  meeting 
he  went.     It  is  said  that  Loe,  who  preached  in  the  meetings 
began  his  declaration  with  these  words:  *' There  is  a  faith 
that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  over- 
come by  the  world.**     The  manner  in  which  Loe  enlarged 
upon  this  exordium  is  not  known  ;  but  the  effect  was  the 
conviction  of  young  Penn,  who  afterwards  constaptly  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Quakers,  notwithstanding  all 
obstacles.     The  year  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  was, 
with  many  others,  uken  from  a  meeting  at  Cork,  and  car- 
ried before  the  mayor,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
son ;  but  was  soon  released,  on  application  to  the  earl  of 
Orrery.     This  was  his  first  imprisonment,  at  which  time  he 
was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age;  and  it  tended  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  his  union  with  a  people  whom  he 
'  believed  to  suffer  innocently.     His  father,  understanding 
his  attachment  to  the  Quakers,  remanded  him  home  ;  and 
t)|ough  there  was  yet  no  great  alteration  in  his  dress,  yet 
his  serious  deportment  evincing  the  religious  state  of  his 
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mind,  confirmed  the  fears  of  his  father,  and  giarift  pcbasfM 
to  a  species  of  conflict  between  them  not  easily  describled* 
The  father  felt  ^reat  affection  fbr  an  accomplished  and 
dutiful  son,  aod  ardently  desired  the  promotion  bf  iris  tern* 
potal  interests,  «i^hich  he  feared  would  be  obstructed  hy  th^ 
tiray  of  life  he  had  embraced.  The  son  was  sensible  of  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  parent,  and  afflicted  in  believing  that  hh 
eould  not  obey  him  but  at  the  risk  of  his  eternal  welfarie.  At 
hngth  the  father  would  have  compounded  with'  the  son, 
and  suffered  him  to  retain  the  simplicity  of  bis  manners  to 
lill  othersj  if  "he  would  consent  to  be  uncovered  before  the 
king,'  the  duke  (afterwards  James  11.),  and  himself.  Pbnn 
desired  time  to  consider  of  this  requisition ;  and  having 
ettiplbyted  it  in  fi^sting  and  supplication,  in  order,  as  he 
bonceived,  to  know  the  divine  will,  he  humbljjr  signified  to 
his  fktber  that  he  could  not  comply  with  it.  Afteir  thii,  th6 
father  being  utterly  disappointed  in  his  expectationi^,  could 
no  fon^et  endure  the  sight  of  his  son,  and  a  second  time 
drove  him  from  his  family.  In  this  seclusion  he  comforted 
him^^lf  with  the  promise  of  Christ,  to  those  who  leav6 
bouse  Or  parents  for  his  sake.  His  support,  outwardly,  wai 
tlre*chamy  of  his  friends,  and  some  supplies  privately  Sent 
hitti  by  his  mother ;  but,  by  degreed,  his  father,  becdtntng 
convinced  of  his  integrity  by  his  perseverance;  permitted 
blm  to  return  to  the  family ;  and,  though  he  did  not  ^ive 
bim  open  countenance,  he  privately  used  his  interest  to  get 
bim  released,  when  imprisoned  for  his  attendance  at  the . 
Quakers'  meetings; 

In  1668,  he  first  appeared  both  as  a  binister  and  aii 
tiuthor  among  the  Quakers.  We  shall  riot  preterid  t6 
gite  the  tides  of  all  his  numerous  tracts.  His  first  pVece 
has  this  title,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  man : 
**  Truth  exalted,  in  a  short  but  sure  testimony  against  aH 
those  rfellgions,  faiths,  and  worships,  that  have  been  formed 
and  followed  in  the  darkness  of  apostacy;  and  for 'that 
glorious  light  which  is  now  risen  and  shines  forth  in  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  the  despised  Quakers,  as  the  alone  good 
old  way  of  life  and  salvation ;  presented  to  princes,  priests, 
and  people,  that  they  may  repent,  believe,  and  obey;  By 
William  Penn;  whom  Divine  love  constrains,' in  an  holy 
contehipt,  to  trample  on  Egypt's  glory,  not' fearing-  the 
king^s  wrath,  hsivtng  beheld  the  majesty  of  bim  who  is  invi- 
sible." The  same  year,  on  occasion  of  a  flispute  with  Tbo* 
mas  Vincent,  a  Prg$byt«rian.   Penn  wrote  Ms:  «<  Saticfy 
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fotindatl6n  shaUn ;  wtikh  docasioned  hiiii  to  be  impriioned 
a  second  time  in  the  Tower  of  Londoo,  where  be  remaioedi 
abotil  seven  months ;  and  from  whkb  he  obtamed  his  re*; 
fatase  abo>.  bj  anotber  book  entitled  **  Innodency  with  hei 
open  faee/^  in  which.be  vindieated  himself  from  the 
diaarge^  wliicb  had  beeo  cftst  on  bios  for  tbeiormer  treatise. 
in  the  Tower  aho  be  wrote  hia  fsmoua  ^^  No  Gross  no 
Grown/'  or  rather,  probably^  Ibe  first  edition  of  it^  of 
which  the  tide  was  different  It  may  be  esteeooed  bis 
master^piece^  and  contains  a  strong  picture  of  Chris** 
^a  moralitj.  The  oopipiete  title  is,  '^  No  Cross,  no 
Grown ;  a  Diseoprse,  shewing  the  nature  and  discipline 
ef  the  holy  Cross  of  Christ ;.  and  that  the  denying  of  Self^ 
and  daily  bearing  of  Cbrb^s  Cross,  is  the  alone  way  to 
ibe  R^t  and  Kta^dem  of  God*  To  which  are  added,  the 
living  and  dying  testiaoniea  of  many  persons,  of  fame  and 
learning,  botb  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  favour  of 
this  treattisow"  It  baa  gone  through  several  editions,  and 
baa  been  hUiely  translated  into  Freneb.  After  bis  release^ 
be  again  visited  Irehuid,  where  bis  time  was  employed^  n^ 
eniy  in  hi$  fintiiev's  business,  but  in  bis  own  function  as  a 
minister  among  tiie  Q^ak^ess,  and  in  api^ations  to  the 
government  for  tbeit  relief  from  suffering;  kt  which  appli* 
cation  he  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  obtain^  in  1-670,  an  order 
of  council  for  their  general  release  from  prison.  Tha  same 
year  be  retnrned  to  London,  and  experienced  that  aoffering 
Irona  which  hi8<  influence  had  rescued  bis.  finend^in  Ire* 
bmd.  Tbe  C^ofventicle-^ci  came  out  this  year,  by  whieh 
tbe  meetings  of  Dissenters  were  forbidden  under  severe 
penofltiiesw  Tbe  Quakers,  however,  believing,  it  their  reli* 
gioua  duty,^  eontiooed  to  meet  as  usual ;  aiyid  when,  some^ 
timea  forciUy  kept  out  of  their  meeting-booses^  they  as^ 
semUed  ds  near  to  them  as  tbey  could  iii  tbe  street.  M 
one  of  tbese  open  and  public  meetings  in*  GFacechureb* 
street^  i^eaa  preaohed,  for  uriiich  he  was .  committed  to 
NewgatOi  bis  third  imprisonment ;  and  at  tjbe  next  session 
at  tbe  Old  Bailey^  together  with  William  Mead,.  wosF-iti* 
dlicted  for  ^^  being  present  at,  and  preaching  to  kn  ualawful^ 
seditioiis^  and  riotous  assetefaiy."  He-  pleaidedr  bie  owa 
eiu]se,»made  along  and' vigorous defonoe^  though  men pseed' 
andiH  treated- by  the.  recorder^  and  was' finally  .acquitted 
by  tbe  jury,  who  first  brougbt.in  a.  verdict  of ^<  Guilty  of 
apeaiking  in  Graceehurch^street  ;^'  and  when  tbat  was  not 
aMbntted,  ^  v^di^t  of^Not  guilty^'*  He  .was,  nevertbe*. 
Vol.  XXIV.  U 
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less,  detained  iii  KeWgate,  and  the  jury  fined.  Tbe  trial 
was  soon  after  pubHshed,  under  the  title  of  ^<  The  Peoj^e's 
ancient  and  just  liberties  asserted,  in  the  Trial  of  WiUiaoi 
Penn  and  William  Mead,  at  the  Sessions  held  at  the  Old' 
Bailey  in  London,  the  1st,  3d,  4thy  rand  5th  of  September, 
1670,  against  the  most  arbitrary  procedure  of  that  Court.^ 
This  trial  is  inserted  in  his  works,  and  at  once  affords  a, 
proof.ofliis  legal  knowledge  and  firmness, .  and  of  the  op- 
pression of  the  times.  The  pretence  for  the  detention  of 
Penn  in  Newgate  was  for  his  finest  which  were  imposed  on 
him  .for  what,  wks,  called  contempt  of  c6urt :  but  he  ^va» 
liberated  by  his  father's  privately  paying  these  fines.  .  His 
paternal  kindness  now  seems  to  have  returned,  and  Bowed 
abundantly;  for  he  died  this  yeiar,  ftiUy  reconciled  to  his 
sou,  ,and  left  him  in  possession  of  a  plentiful  estate :  it  is 
said,  about  1,500/.  per  annum.  Tenn,  in  his  <VNo  Cross, 
ho  Crown,'*  p.  473,  edit  xiii.  1789),  has  coUected/some  of 
bis  father's  dying  expressions ;  among  which  we  find  this 
remarkable  one,  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  so  much 
opposed  the  religious  conduct  of  his  son :— 7^^  Son  William, 
let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your,  con- 
science :  I  charge  you,  do  nothing  against  your  conscience. 
So  will  you  keep  peace  at  home,  wh^ch  will  be  a  f^st  to 
you  iu  a  day  6f trouble."  -.        i 

Near  this  time  he  held  a  public  dispute  at  Wycombe,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  with  a  Baptist  teacher,  concerning' the 
universality  of  the  divine  light.  He  also  .  wrote  a  letter  tor 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  abuse 
which  his  friends  suffered  there  from  the  junior  scholars. 
And  during  his  residence  this  winter  at  Penn,  in  Buckiitg<- 
hamshire,  he  published  his  *^  Seasonable  Caveat  against 
Popery,*'  though  it  was  the  religion  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
heir- apparent.  This  has  been  brought  to  prove  the  unrea- 
apiiableness  of  the  clamour  that  was  afterwards  raised 
against  him,  that  he  favoured  Popery:  an  aspersion  to 
which  Burnet  gave  some  ear,  but  which  Tiilotson  retracted. 
Near  the  close  of  the  year,  he.  was  led  to  his  fourth  impri- 
^nment.  A  seijeani  and  soldiers  waited  at  a  meeting 
Qhtil  he  stood  up  and  preached ;  then  the  seijeant  arrested 
tiim,  and  he  was  led  before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
by  whom,  on  the  act  for  restraining  nonconformist^  from 
inhabiting  in  corporations,,  he  was  again  con^mitted^  for 
six  months,  to  Newgate.  During  his  confinement,  fie 
wrote  several  treatises ;  and  also  addressed  the  paidiafllieQ^ 
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?bich  nM  then  a^otit  tto  take  tneaftures  for  eDforcing  ^be 
lonventicle  Act  with,  greater  severity.  .  Shortly  after  the 
iteleaseof  PeoDfrom  this  imprisoDmeDt,  hetravelled)  in,  the 
emrciseof  his  mioistry,  in  .HollaDd. aiifi  Germany.,  £eyir 
particulars  of  this  journey  "are.  prestsrved ;  but  it  is  ajluded 
te  in  the  account  of >  subsequent  oue  which  be  pujblisbed. 

Jn  1672,  he  married  Gulielma  Maria  Spring^tt,  whose 
mtber  having  been  killed  at  the  siege  of  Baniber, ,  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  her  mother  having  married  Isaac  Peqiogtoa 
of  Challbnty  Bucks,  in  his  fiimily  (which  was  a  plape.of 
general  Tesort  for  Quakers,  in  that'cQUMty)  Guliel,ma  had 
ber  education,  and  probably  became  acquainted,  with 
Peon.  After  bis  marriage,  he  resided  at  B,ickman^worth, 
UK  Hertfordshire.  The  same  year  he  wi^ote  several  contro- 
versial pieces ;  and,  among  the  rest^oneagi^inst  ^uggleton. 
in  this  employment,  about  this  timei  he  se^mS;to  haye 
spent  much  of  his  leisur^^  In  1674,  be  ventured,  to  write 
to  the  king,  complaining  of  the  severity  of  some  justices, 
and  .others,  to. the  Quakers ;>  and  some  time  after, he  pre- 
sented .to  the  king,  and  to  both  houses  of.  parliament,  a 
Ibook  entitled  >^The  continued  Cry  of  the  oppressed. ^  for 
Justice ;.  giving  ,an .account  of  the  cruel;  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings against  the -persons-  ,and  estates  o(  many,  of  the 

people  called  Quakeics*"  In  1675  He^ held  a  public  dispute 
near  Rickmansworth,  with  the  famous  Richard  .Baxter.  '^ 
!  In.  1677,^  in  company  .with  George  Fox  and  Robert 
Barclay,  he  again  set  sail  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent. He  travelled  by  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  aiid  Haerlepi, 
to  An^sterdam,  at  which  place,  bearing  of  a  persecution  of 
tbe  Quakei^s  at  Pantzicl^  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Poln^nd 
an  expostulatory  letter  on  their  behalf.  He  .then,,  after 
aouie  further  stay, at  Amsterdam,.  proce,eded  by  Ospab]:ug 
to  ;  Herwer den,  or  Herford,  tie  residence  of  the  princess 
ISlizabeth,  daughter  of  the  king  of  .Bohjemia,  ;^d.  grand- 
daughter, of  James  L       ,  •  i 

it  may  not^  be  amiss  iff  .mentiiifi,  tnat  tjtie  manner  in  wbjch 
the  ministers  of  the  pfsof^e  called  Quakers/ travel  in  the 
l>usiness  of  their  ministry  is  simply  tbis'M  Having  a  viesKr 
of  the  country  Jn  which  they  believe  tbemselvea4ivinely 
rj&quired  to  minis^r,  .they  prpcejeid  from  piaoe  vtp ;  place, 
according  as  their  minds  feel  disposed,  by  the  touches  bf 
ibe  same  influence  which  they  con^eiyed,  to  havetdr^wn 
|bem  from  their  habitations.  Their  employment  is  visiting 
the  meetings,  and  often  the  families^  of  .their  friends ^  ,$M%4 
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sometimes  appdintmg  nkM^d  pfihWc  ineetli^g^  fer^'irtfer- 
teation  of  persons  ef  <>lfaepi»  docteties,  wbotti  vilaio  tfaey  ^isit, 
lit  their  daty  or  inclm^Milon  leadft  th^m.  Ttii»  seems  to  tetve 
been  the  case  w4tb  Pe»ft  and  his  eoMpir^tonSi  whose  priii- 
'  eipal  business  at  -Herv^erdeR  was  in  tfisitiiig  the  prrihcess 
and  her  family.  I^ie  receW^  theiil  wiih  gi'eat  readib^ds, 
and  they  remained  fear  days  at  hertowfi,  hi  which  ihnp 
thev  had  many  religious  opportunitre^,  b6tb  for  worship 
ana  conferen^,  with  her  and  in  ber  house,  eiie  of  which 
was  open  to  tbeiuhabitaots  o#tbe  town.  Oh  leavin)^  Iter- 
werden,  b^  took  *  eireuit  in  Gfermarfy,  by  Oassefl,  fVanc* 
fort>  Cfari>sbe)m,  Manlieitoy  Merrtas,  Ccjtoghe  (eaH^d  by 
bimself  Cui-len>,  Mulheinft^  Wesd^  XHtYtj  atid  Nimeguen  ; 
and  retlimed  to  Amsfterdain  ki  less  than  a  month  after  h'^ 
had  left  it.  After  staying  About  three  days^  be  again  left 
tt,  and  went  by  Horn,  Worciim,  ^i^ngen,  Lt^ehwarden^ 
Lippenh(»s,  Grfoningen,  £mb^n,  and  Brethen,  to  his  bospi* 
(able  friend  the  piincess  Eii^a'beth  at  Berw^den^  wlience, 
i^ler  ano^er  stay  of  about  fcnjir  days,  ^  ^etond  circuit 
brpught  liiin  to  Amsterdam  ;  and  from  KoHand  he  retumeif) 
borne,  by  Harwich  and  London,  to  tits  wile  and'famify  sit 
Werooihgbiii^st,  in  Sus^x.  He  eolnefudes  the  iiiirratit«  cf 
bis  journey  in  Iheise  w6rds :  •*  t  bad  that  evemng  '{"rit.  of 
bis  retarn)  a  sweet  iliMBtiiig  among  tliem,  in  whfdh'Ood^i 
blessed  power  i»iade  m  trnly  g?ad  t«^getfa&r :  and  I  c^n  say^ 
truly  blessed  are  they'^v4i6  lian  cheerfully  give  up  to  serve 
tlie  Lord.  Great  ^aH  be  ^be  iherease  2th6  groiirtbof  their 
ireasore>  which  sbati  nev<6r Hbd.  1?o  Aim  that  was,  and  ts, 
Md  is  to  eohie;  ttie  ^ernlklji  btify;  Mess^,  righteous, 
powerful,  and  faitbfiil  Oihfe ;  b^  glory ,  bonoth*,  md  praise, 
«toatin46n,  and  a  kingd^fm,  fbr  ^Vei^  and  ever,  Ame»."*-^ 
JiHatvy  remarkaMe^rc^tfAnsCbnce^  otietrrih  bis  aecou^nt  offthe 
journey,  particalbity  th^  d^eflT^oird  sensibility  and  conhitidh 
f^'tnil^'  evineed  by  the  p^iht6B»f  afud  by  ber  friend  and 
companion,  Anna  Maria,  countess  of  Horh^.  Bi^  we  otust 
refer  to  Pienn'sbWfi  iiccbdHtV''whi(4»  is  in  bis  works,  and 
9k0  4bpaiPAi^\f  ^^tskok.  At^eiltn^of  Msr^iuriY,  and  be- 
Ibrehfe  et^teribg  di>  tUis  jWney,  bis  rerid^tice  wasiatWer>- 
I0>faghurst,  iu  Sussex,  an  estate,  "probaMy,  of  his  wjfe*^. 

Ao^ut  the  timfe  of  bis  return  from  the  cominent,  Ikts 
friends  the  Quakers,  amotig  other  methods  used  at  thui 
lime  to  harass  tbem,  were  vexed  by  Uws  which  bad  been 
taade  against  Papists,  and  peniihies  of  twenty  pounik  li 
month,  or  two-ifhirds  of  their  estates  (Stat.  £fS  aftd  2$  Elir.} 
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lliMNKl  ta  tpeak  qa  tfaeir  kiehalfi  ia  li  cqllimtt^ei  pr<^baU]f 
*f  tb^.OnmmoBnf  for  a  i^U  for  Ibe  i e^i^  4f  ^be  QMkers  9001^ 
tiit!fi  pMsed  tbiit  hQiifa ;  bul,  befofq  il  b^  p4^0.d  tbe  othfc 
hcmfie^,  it  was  set  a«tdle  fa^  a  pi?Qrogf|tijM  <»f  pa^liitfliefit. 
,  ifk  i^Bl^  king  Cbariosi,  in  oonsMerajtigift  pf  the  «6rvice« 
fiif  bia  fuheti'  tfae  ftdmirai,  Mri  of  i^  d^bl  due  10  bim  fmmk 
lb0  iNfowii  •«  bit  d^adii .  ivJikb  <b«it  ttt|^<ibgaii|  tn wi^rcb  bad 
no  Difaer  meana  «f  payings  granted  ^a  Peao  %  provio^^  iff 
Nonb  Amorica,  lying  on  tte  .W«4t  lA^e  .tif  the  I>el^witre» 
cMled  ibe  Now  Notberia^da ;  boly  on  tbi^  Qc^tasiop^  deoO'^ 
ipaiaated  bjr  tbe  kingi  io  respect  .to  tbe  gratito^i  PjentiiyU 
yai>ia«  PtoA  a6on  after  publisMsd  ftfi  nejEKniiit  of  (bo  pro^ 
viiici^  witb  tfa^  biog^a  potent, .  dea^tfibing  tbe  country  and 
ksipfjodnoie, a:nd pfoporiogo^^y  terms ^f  aetdemeot  to  such 
aa  might  bo  ineUhed  to  go  tbitboif..  H^^  alio  6«itt  a  tetter 
to  cbe  datjm^  Indiana^  informtng  tbom  of  bit  de9ire  to  bold 
bia  possossios,  not  only  fay  ibe  king's  grants  biu  with  their 
0Dnseiit  ao<d  /lovtf,  acknowle Aging  tho  ifijustioo  which  bad 
beei^  done  them  by  EordpeHnai  and  asAdring-  them  of  hk 
pea«»Bblo  iateotiond*  Ho  thea  drew  upi  in  tvre^-fonf 
lurtickes^  '<  The  Fondontetttal  CoriuitotiDo  of  PcHinsyi* 
T|iiiia ;''  and  the  firib^ing  year  bo  pnblisbBd  the  '*  Frame 
gl  G&detfimont  of  PannayUaoia*''  .  This  bavkig  all  the 
attradaonl  of  a  popular  forito,  aad  profoiHiQg  lihlimitod 
fimtdom  to  all  religious  so.cts;  and,  wbat  wa^  moM  of  aU 
agn^ble  to  them^  an  emancipation  from  the  oKpentes  of 
an  eslablttbod  leligiony  mapy  aingte .  persons,  and  somi$ 
familieiii  went  to  the  now  prorinoe.  Thoy  soon,  began  to 
clear  and  improve  their  lands^  aod  to  build  ^  city,  whieh 
Peaoi  keying  in  view  the  pciooiple  of.  brotherly  loTe^ 
which  is  the  strength  of  ciyil  society^  m^mad  Pbiladelpbiai 
ComoiissioBOrs  wett  ahk)  appointed  to  treat  WUk  the  In^ 
dfams;<ahd|  in  .1699^  he  ^iMl  his  deitly^aequired  term 
toiy.  At  this  time  he  parsed  about  two  years  in  the  pro*^ 
viace,  adjusting  its  ii^ertpr  concerns^  and  esUi^lishing  a 
fraebdly  correspondence  with  bis  neighbMrs ;  but  found  it| 
at  tbe  aame  time,  necessary  to  vindicate  hiotselfy  in  a  api-# 
riled  letteri  from  itlie  accusation  of  ambition  aod  the  d/esire 
of  wealth.  Tbe  foUowimg  year,  1683^  b»  gave  a  mora  full 
description  of  Pofuisylvaiiia,  in  ^^  A  Letter  addressted  to  tbe 
Goiinittee  pf  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  to  that  pravinoe» 
residing  in  Loodon/'     He.  Do^entions^  tbat  two  general 
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a8sembli<es't)ad  been  held;  and  mth  incb  ebncord  tnd:di«'^ 
patch/ that  they  sat  but  three  weeks,  and  at  least  seyentjr 
laws  were  passed,  without  one  dissent  in  any  materiat 
point.  He  also  informs  the  traders,  that  the  assembly  had 
presented  him  with  an  impost  on'  certain  goods  imp<irted 
and  exported;  which  impost,  after  bis  acknowledguienta 
of  their  affection,  he  had  freely  remitted.  He  also  says, 
after  mentioning  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  that 
to  prevent  law-suitsi  three  pea^e^makers  htA  been  chQseii 
by  every  copnty-court,  in  the  nature  of  common  arbitratorii; 
Before  he  left  the  province,  he  addressed  an  epistle  ol 
caution  to  his  friends  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  aet^ 
tied  in  it ;  feminding  them  of  the  conspicuous  station  iii 
which  they  were  then  placed  ;  being  transplanted  from  op- 
pression, not  only  to  liberty,  but  to  power ;  and  beseech-*' 
ing  tbein  to  improve  the  opportunity  wMch  God  had.  now 

i)ut  into  their  hand«.  Having  thus  settled  his  infant  ce« 
ony,  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  family  in  England  in*  16:84; 
Not  many  months  after  the '  return  of  Penn  from  hia 
colony,  Charles  II.  died,  and  the  respect  which  Janles  tf^ 
bore  to^he  late  admiral,  who  had  recommendedhis  son  to 
bis  care,  together  with  that  monarch's  personal  acquaint* 
ance  with  Penn  himself,  procured  for  him  a  free  access  at 
court.  'He'  therefore,  made  use  of  the  opportunity,  thos 
afforded  him,  of  soliciting  relief  for  his  persecuted. friend^ 
the  Quakers,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  remained  prisoners 
at  the  decease  of  Charles  II.  All  this  was  meritorions; 
but  the  r^st  of  Penn^s  conduct  seems  not  quite  consistent; 
The  nation,  at  this  time,  was  justly  alarmed,  as  well  know* 
ing  the  king's  inclination  to  popery;  but  Penn's  bi6gra«> 
phenr  tell  us,  that  he  had  no  such  feara.  He  had  long  been 
intimate  with  the  king,  and  had  given  credit  to  the  protes* 
tatiohs  which  James  had  repeatedly  made,  of  his  intentioii 
to  establish  liberty  of  conscience.  O  n  his  accession,  there^ 
fore,  Penu  took  lodgings  at  Kensington;  and  his. ready 
s^nd  frequent  reception  at  court,  drew  on  him  the  suspicion 
of  being  himself  a  Papist  Burner,  as  was  hinted  before,' 
so  far  leaned  to  this  opinion,  as  to  mention  it  in  bis  Iris* 
tory,  and  to  declare  that  Penn  was  intimate  with  Petre 
the  Jesuit,  and  employed  by  James  II.  in  Holiand,'*]h 
1686.  Burnet  also  adds  the  following  description  of  Penn's 
character :'/ He  was  a  talking  vain  man,  who  had  long 
been  in  the  king's  favour.  He  bad  such  an  opinion  of  his 
own  faculty  of  persuading^  that  he  thought  none  could 
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stmd  ;bef6r6  it^  though  be  was  singtilar  in  that  optDion ; 
fmrtelHiS  a  tedious  luscious  way,  that  was  Hot  apt  to  over- 
<toraea  inan*s  reason^  though  it  might  tire  his  patience.'* 
Biirnety  therefore,  was  evidently  no  friend  to  Peun.  Bu( 
mi^ch  of  this  t^diousness  and  egotism  may  be  proved  froiri 
Penn*s  works.  Tiilotson  bad  the  san&e  su^piciohs  as  Bur- 
net ;  and  having  mentioned  them  publicly,  Penn,  by  let- 
ter, inquired  of  him,  if  he  had  really  spread  the  report  of 
his  being  a. Papist?  In  this  letter  Penn  has  these  words, 
among  others :  ^^I  abhor  two  principles  in  religion,  and 
pity  them  that  own  them :  obedience  upon  authority,  with- 
out conviction  ;  and,  destroying  them  that  differ  from  me  for 
God's  sake."  Tiilotson,  in  reply,  mentions  the  ground  of  his 
suspicion ;  namely,  that  he  had  heard  of  Penn's  correspond* 
ing  with  some  persons  at  Rome,  and  particularly  with  Jes^iits  j 
but  professes  his  particular  esteem  of  Penn's  parts  and  tem-^ 
per,  and  says  not  a  word  of  his  intimacy  with  Petre,  who  was 
in  England ;  which,  had  it  subsisted,  as  both  were  public 
men  at  court,  Tiilotson  must  have  known.  In  reply,  Penii 
declared. that  he  held  no  correspondence  with  any  Jesuit,' 
priest,  or  regular,  in  the- world,  of  the  ^tomish  communion^ 
and  «ven  that  he  knew  not  one  any  where ;  declaring  him^ 
aelfto  be  a  Christian  whose  creed  was  the  Scripture.  In 
conclusion,  Tiilotson  declared  himself  fully  satisfied, .  and^ 
as  in  that  case  be  had  promised,  he  heartily  begs  pardon 
,of  Penn*  The  correspondence  may  be  seen  at  length  iii 
Penn's  Works*.  In  this  year,  1686,  he  published  <'A 
PenBuasive  to  Moderation  to  Dissenting  Christians,  &c^ 
humbly  submitted  to  the  kin^  and  his  great  cottoci)  ;'*  sooa 

•        '  '       '  : 

- 1  .  I  .  . 

*  TheqvesttonofPemi^fliQcliRation  The  king,  byadmittiDg  him  at  court, 

to  popery  is  scarcelijr  worth  contend^  and  flattering  and  caresging  him,  bad 

log  ^  but  bit  friend*  who  have  Jabonred  turned  die  plain  meek  qaijcer  into  a 

Ihit  point  so  mino^y,  seem  much  lew  downright  man  of  the  world. '  Perhaps 

siiccessfbl  in  viodicating  his  consist-  in  all  the  annals  of  courtly,  trick  and 

^Bcy  In  other  matters.  .Tbat  Penn  was  artiac#  there  cannbt  be  found  an  iu- 

not  a  papist  is  admi^d;.bot  he  re-  stance  more  striking  than  Penn's  in- 

joiced  in  that  toleration  of  king  James  terview  with  the  president  and  fellows 

'  If.'  the  object  of  Which  was  the  exten-  of  Magdalen  college,*  as  related  iif 

SiOD  of  popery  and  papists  into  all  our  Wilmot's  Life  of  bishop  Hough.    The 

Siblic  establishment,  schools*  and  se-  fellows  seem  indeed  to  have  Helt  the 

inarjes,  tbat  it  might  ultimately  he  mortification  of  applying  to  Peon,  as 

the  predominant  religion.     If  Penn  did  a  mediator  with  the  kingj  but  it  is  to 

,  not  seetbis«oonseqtoenc6of  king  James's  their  honour  that  none -of  his  artful 

measures,  he.  must  have  been  the  dupe  hints  prevailed,  and  that  they  left  him 

of  a  man  of  far  less  capacity  than  him-  with  the  same  inclination  to  suffer  ia 

*:9iif'i  and  'the  truth  appears  to  have  the  cause  of  cooscipnce,  which  had 

^VKQ'thajt^^e.vof  the  dope,  either  of  the  been  the  boast  of  him  and  his  sect, 
'ffcing,  or  of  his  own  ranity  and  interest.  -  ^ 
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pardon  $  fvhipfa  wiw  folio wdd»  4be  d^^xI;  y^CkT)  ^l^jr^  hk  sust 
peiiaiiGMfi  of  tbi6  penal  lati^.  P^iui  presept^d  m  ^^diresa  0{ 
tbe  QuiikerB  on  thi$  Qccaaion.  H«  fdsq  w0o^  %-  bo«jk  ^ 
WGiiisi<>n  jof  ^e  oliyec|ti<»o$  raked  iigaiiist  tfae  repi^  <»f  peiiitl 
laws  and  ^est;  aad,  ibe  ctemour  Agufu^t  hipi  eentiimMlg^ 
be  wfis  qrg0d  tp  vindiGate  bimcdif  fro«i  ilu  faiy  o^e  'pf  Ima 
ffiendsy  Mr.  Peppie,  wereiary  tO;  t)ie  PkmMiopr«ffiee# 
ivbijsb  be  «Ud  in  «•  l^g  teply,  ^a^d  160$.  But  be  bftd 
H^w  to  cope  witb  smte  pptverful  opponents  tban  <ruoiettF< 
The  revolutrion  took  p Wee,  and  an  uHimale  of  Javiei  l»aa  t>f 
eouroe  a  su^peeted  peviOo>  As  be  was  walkiBigifi  Whkev 
ball*  be  was  sammoned  bef^w  tbe  eoaiKHl  tbeo  sittii^i 
and,  tbougb  oroibiftg  w^  p«0ved  agaie^i  )3itB»  be  was  biraiMl 
|o  appear  ibe  fitst  dajr  of  jtbe  falloa4ag  ter q^^i  b«^  being 
continue  to  4he  neiet  «n  ibe  «aaie  bail,  be  was.  thee  dia^ 
ebarged  in  ^apian  oourt :  tieihia^  beiog  kid  (o  bis  ebai^» 
In  tbe  beginning  ef  1^90,  be  was  again  broiigbt  before 
tbe  icoiiiicH,  and  aeott^ed  ef  ^orceffpeodiog  witb  Jaieee* 
Jhey  re<|uire4  bail  <kt  biin  «fii  before;  but  be  ^peaM  m 
fbe  king  btmsel^  wbp,  $fier  a  long  oonfereaoe,  inelined 
toapq^t  bioD  I  ne«evtbele4s,  ^  tbe  iasi#aoe  ol  mme  of  tbe 
eounj[?»l^  be  ¥Ni»aaeeand:  Mwebebl  a  wbile  to  bail,  biiuftat 
^ei^gtb  discfaargad,.  <$apH  after  tM%  in  ibe  ^%mi»  yeat^^  be 
was  <eJKti^ed  ii^itb  adbaring  te  4b#  ^^neaVLes  of  tbe  kn^doaii 
but  proof  ^aitiv^,  be  was  a^ci  eleased  ^y  ihe  eoiu^  of 
Kif)gVbei)eb.  fieiog  new^  a^  be  tbeiight,  ai  liberty^  <b^ 
prepared  to  go  Agatu  te  Pennsyksniai  aad  pqblisbed  pae»- 
poaals  ,^  aootber  settiem^iit  ibere ;  bil*.  bis  tpyage  was 
prevented  by  another  accusation,  supported  by  tbe  oath 
df  one  WilMan^  FuUei^  (a  man  wbom  the  pariiaoiem  aFtt;r- 
wards  declared  to  be  a  cheat  and  impostor) ;  qpon  wb^cb  a 
warrant  was  granted  for  arresting  bim,  and  he  fiattwwly 
^seaped  it,  at  hi^  return  from  the  burial  qf  G'eOTg^  Fo^.« 
Hitherto  be  bad  sucoessfuUy  defended  himaelf;  bat  ooiiji^ 
liot  choosing  to  expose  his  character  to  the  oaths  of  a  fnK)« 
fiigate  oian,  he  withdrew  ftH^m^  public  notijpe,  till  the  iatte^r 
part  of  1693  ;  when,  through  ibe  mediatipn  of  bis  frieadi 
jatt  court,  he  was  puce  more  admitted  tp  plead  bis  own  cau^e 
before  the  king  and  council ;  and  he  so  leviaeed  hm  tooo^ 
cencei  that  he  was  a  foyrth  time  acquitted.  He  e^aploy^ 
himself  in  bis  retirements  in  writing.  The  most  gei^eraHy 
known  production  of  bis  seclusionj  bears  the  tide  it 
Fruits  of  Solitude^  in  ReQectious  aod  Maxims  telattDg 
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fo  ^  MBdiictrof  ^MlOMHi  Ufe;'-  tad  «imdMir'«ot^les9  ttliied 
^f  ]ii9  moth  bis  **  Key,  Ac.  to  discern  ihe  diiFerecice  be^ 
tiv«aft  ibe  ivelifUHi  iprofo^aed  b{rtbe  people  ««Ued  Q^ftkeit^ 
tii4  ^e  pcrvei^Hona,  &€*  of  ibeir  odvermries,  Ac/' :  whfieb 
bas  ^gone  itnroiigh,  ttov«be  editions  oi  least  Not  long  ftft^t 
Hb  wafcoifmtion  to  ^oci^ty,  he  lost  Ms  trife,  wbtcb  offeoled 
bim  so  BMi^hi  tbat  be  wiA  ell  bis  «tber  troubles  were  no^ 
ffateganeeoipefisQe  of  tbis;  e«d{be  published  »  short  ec-i 

count  ^  her  cfasreoter^  dyiflgrOKf '^^*'*'^^  ^^^  pioua  end, 
^Rbe  following  y«tr,  be  i^peared  as  tbe  enlogist  of  George 
Fo«f^  in  « long  fifeftce  to  Fox's  Jouitiel,  then  published* 
?lfae  prtfeee*  grriiKg  a  amnmary  account  of  the  people 
wiMOi  FeK  had  been  so  aanob  the  means  of  nniliag,  has 
beeii  aevdml  iinses  printed  S4^ral!elyy  under  the  title  of 
<<  A  hn^  Acoeoni  of  tbe  ifise  and  {progress  of  the  people 
caUed  Qualtera."  It  has  passed  through  maay  ^ditlo6a  in 
^aiglish^  ;tfiD  in  French^  and  has  been  translftted  into;  Ger* 
man  hy  A.  -¥.  Wenderborn.  Tbe  same  year  he  travelled 
ee^a  minialer  in  sonveef  the  western  eonnties  $  and.  in  the 
texl^  lae  find  Idm  tbe  pablic  adKroeate  of  the.  Qfoafcers  td 
pskriiaslidntf  before  wlKnm  a  b&l  waa  then  depending  fer 
4b0ir  ease  in  die  ca^e  of  oatbs«  In  tbe  early,  ptrt  of  i  696^ 
beasarned  %  secend  mtsf  atid  soon  afeer  lost  his  eldest  son^ 
Spriagelt  S^nn,  who  appiiars,  from  the  character  giveil 
to  htin  by  bcs  father^  te  hairs  been  a  in^efiil  and  piotis 

,  yeiUBg  inan»  just  coimag  of  agh.  The  saaie  year  he  added 
eee  ««ere  to  Ws  short  tracts  descriptive  of  Quakerism, 
nndtir  the  title  of  ^*  Primitive  Christiaoity  revived/'  &c* 
and  -now  began  his  paper  controversy  with  the  noted 
Geoige  Krtti^  who  from  a  ehampion  ef  Qoakerism,  and 
the  intsinate  «f  Barcby,  had  become  one  ef  its  violent  op^ 
pontfttts*  Keith's  severest  sract  accuse  Penn .  and  faii 
bkwthr^  nf  deism.  In  169f ,  a  bill  depending  in  parUa<» 
aieni  egainst  hiasphemy,  be  presented  to  th^  House  of 
^fie(fp%  ^  A  Csait^il  reqnkite  in  the  coasideration  of  that 
Bill  ;^*  idberein  he  adviwd  that  the  terln  might  be  so  de^ 
fimed^  as  to  prevetit  malicioos  prosecutions  under  that  pre-» 
tonee.  Bbt  tbe  bill  was  dropped.  .  In  160^^  he  traveled  as 
1^  preacher  in  Ireland^  and  the  following  winter  reaided  at 
Briatoi  In  i^dd^  he  again  sailed  for  bis  pnmnce,  with 
has  wi£e  and  famHyv  intendiivg  to  make  it  bis  future  resi« 
#an^4  but^  during  his  absence^  an  attempt  was  made  to 
tindermine  proprietary  governments,  under  colour  of  sk1« 

:  wneilsg'the  ftilxg's  pierogetive.   A  bUl  for  the  purpose  waa 
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brought  into  parliament,  but  the  tnea&ure  Was  po^'stpooed' 
until  his  return,  at  the  intercession  of  bis  friendi ;  who 
abo  gave  him  early  information  of  the  hostile  ptfeparationSi* 
and  he  arrived  in  England  the  latter  part  of  1701. '  After 
his  arrival,  the'  measure  was  lard  aside,  and  Penn  once 
more  became  welcome  at  court,  by  the  death  of  king  Wilw 
Ham,  and  the  consrequent  accession  of  queen  Anne.  Oil 
this  occasion,  he  resided  once  more  at  Kensington,  and 
afterwards  at  Knightsbridge,  till, 'in  1706,  be  removed  to 
a  convenient  house  about  a  mile  from  Brentford.  Next 
year  he  was  involved  in  a  law-suit  with  the  executors  of  a 
person  who  had  been  bts  steward ;  and,  though  m^ny 
thought  htm  aggrieved,  his  cause  was  attended  with  such 
circumstances,  as  prevented  his  obtaining  relief,  and  he 
was  driven  to  change  his  abode  to  the  rules  of  the  Fleet^' 
until  the  business  was  accommodated;  which  did  not  hap^^^ 
pen  -  until  the  ensuing  yean  It  was  probably  at  this  time, 
that  he  raised  6,600J.  by  the  mortgage  of  his  province. 

After  a  life  of  almost  constant  activity  and'  employment,' 
he  found,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  that  the  infirmitieaol 
age  began  to  visit  him,  and  to  lessen  his  abilities  for  tra» 
veiling  with  his  wonted  alacrity;  yet,  in  the  year  1T09, 
be  visited  the  west  of  England,  and  some  counttea  nearer 
his  reridence  in  the  metropolis.  But  at  length,' in  1710, 
finding  the  air  near  the  city  not  to  agree  with  bis  declining 
constitution,  he  took  a  handsome  seat  at  Rusbcomb^  near 
Twyford,  in  Berkshire,  at  which  he  continued  to  reside  to 
the  time  of  his  decease.  In  1712,  be  had,  at  distant  times^ 
three  fits,  thought  to  be  of  the  apoplectic  kind.  The  last 
of  these  impaired  his  understanding  and  memory,  so  much 
as  to  render  him  unfit  for  public  action  afterwards.  His 
friend,  Thomas'Story,  an  eminent  Quaker,  who  had  been 
the  first  recorder  of  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia,  made 
bim  annual  visits  after  this  time,  to  his  death.  In  17lS 
and  1714,  he  found  him  cheerful,-  and  able  to  relate  past 
transactions,  but  deficient  in  utterance,  and  recollection 
of  the  names  of  absent  persons.  In  1715,  bis  ibemory 
seemed  further  decayed  ;  but  both  in  this,  and  the  former 
year.  Story  relates,  that  be*  continued  to 'utter  in  the 
Quakers*  meeting  at  Reading,  short,  but  sound  and  sen** 
sible  expressions.  This  year  he  also  tried,  'but  without 
benefit,  the  effect  of  the  waters  at  Bath.  In  ]7.i€,  he 
aeemed  glad  to  see  bis  friend,  and  at  parting  with  him  and 
another,  he  said^  ^* My  iove  is  with  you»    The. Lord  pre^ 
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Mrre  ytm,  and  renn^oiber  me  in  the  everUwli9g  icoirtoafit^** 
IftHJifyhesewcce^knew  his  old  ^icquaiiitoo^^  or  could 
walk  ^without  leading.  His  decease  was  oo  the  30th  of 
JuljV  1718,  and  hisinterineot  the  Sikof  the  next. n^ontb, 
at  Jordan,  near  Beaconsfield^  Buckioghainshire.  Without 
attempting  to  draw  up  a  reguhur.ohflurecter  of  WilUantPeniv 
it  oittst  be  evident  from  his  works,  that. he  was  a  doan  c^ 
abilitiea;  and, 'from  bis  oonduct  tbrbngh  life,  that. he  was 
a  man  ictf  the-^pBcest  conscience. .  This,  without  ficcediog 
tahiaoptnioes  is  religion,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow 
lyid  to  declare.'         ...  t 

.P£NNANT  (Thomas),  an  eminent  traveller,  naturalist^ 
and  antiquary,  was  born  June  14,  1726*,  at  Downing,,  in 
Flintshire,  the.,  seat  of  his  family  for  several  generations. 
He  was. the  son  of  JDavid. Pennant,  and  his  mother  was  the 
dasghieroC  Richard  Mytton  ofHalBtoo.  ^  He  was  educated, 
first  at. ^;Wrexham,  then  .at  Mr.  Croft's  school  at  Fulham^ 
and  .last  at^€lueen's.and  Otiel .  colleges,  Oxford,  where^ 
however,  he  took  no  degree,  but  was  complimented  with 
diflt':of  LX^ D.  in  the  year  1771,  long  after  he  had  left  the 
university.  ...  .  j 

A  pcesent  of  the  ornithology  of  Francis  Willoughby, 
made  to  him  atxhe  age  of  twelve,  gave  him  a  taste,  for  that 
study,  and  <a  love  for  natural  history  in  general,  which  he . 
afterwards  pursued  with  .constitutional  ardour,,  and  great 
reputation  ;  to  such  small  matters  do.  men.  of  talent^  some- 
times owe  th^ir  prevailing  bias,.  In  1746r7,  he  made  a 
tour:  into:  Cornwall^  where  he  contracted  a  strong  passion 
for  minerals  and: fossils.  The  first  production  of  his  which 
appeared  in  print,  though  uaknQwn  to.himself,  was  an  abr 
•laract.of  aletter  wbich.be  wrote  to  his  uncle,  John  Mytton, 
esq.  on  an  earthquake  which^  was  felt  at  Downing,  April  2^ 
(I7.30;  J  This  i appeared' in  the  Philossophical  Transactions* 
Ind7^i,  he  was. elected  a  felk)w*of  the  Society  of  Antir 
qnaries,:  an  honour  ^  which  he  resigned  in.  1 760. ;   Accord- 

,*  «  To  prevent  all  disputes  about  to  Miss  Jenny  Parry,  of  Merton,  in 

fbo  place  and  tinio  of  my  btrth,  be  it  this  parish;  who,  to  her  dying  day» 

]cMt«in  thstl  wafa  bom  tm  June  14,  ,nerer,  failed   tefling  me,   "Ah,  yAM 

]j726,.old  style,  in  the  room.now  called  ^  rogue  !  I  remember  you  when  you  had 

the  yellow  roeim ;  that  the  'celebrated  '  not  a  shirt  to  your  back." 

airs.  Clayton,  of  ^brelrsbury,  ushered  Pennant**  Hist.  ofWhitftfocd 

jni(^intO';ibe  world,. nod.  delivered  me  ,                  and  Holywell. 

'  ^,']^)iiii.aepMint,  now  idtered  in  some  wts,.  was  drawn  up  for  the  last  jedition 
pi  this  Dictionary.— -A  very  elaborate  life  has  lately  been  published-  by  Mr. 
Chtrksoir,  fn  S'vols.*  Sto.^i'^^See  abo  Biog;  Brit.^-^nd  tife  prefixed  to  bis  Wocia, 
n$Xk,  S  volt,  folio. 
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!i)g  40  fats  own  iKreount,  &ts  foreti^  at  d»s  fime  wm  snslL 
^<  I  bad)'*  says  Jae^  ^^  married  a  most  aniiable  wt>nEAn ;  ml" 
^rcomstancei  were  very  oarrow,  my  worthy  father/  Imng 
alive,  and  i  raitity  tiiouglit  my  happiheaa  would  b$(vi&  bteh 
^rtnanent,  and  that  I  never  ahould  faa^ve  he^f%  eaUed  again 
Iroai  my  f^etircitient  to  amuse  myself  in  town,  or  to  be  of 
l»e  to  the  society/*  ... 

Pluvious  to  this  resigoatioii,  liowever,  in  1754j^  he  viaitM 
Ireland ;  b«it  such  was  the  conviviality  of  ibe  couatry^  that 
hiB  jooTnal  proved  as  meagre  ?s  his  ent^taimBcat  was 
plentiful,  **  so  it  never  was  a  dish  fit  to  be  offered  to  the 
^ublick.'-  In  1756,  he  published  in  the  <'.  Pbilosopbicai 
Transactions,''  a  papefr  on  several  coralloid  bodies  he  liad 
•eoMeGted  at  Coalbrook-dale,  in  Shropshire*  In  1757,  stt 
the«  instance  of  the  celebrated  Ltnna&us,  be  was  elected  itf 
the  Royal  Society  at  Upsal,  which  he  calls  the  irstaad 
g'reatest  of  his  Kterary  honours^  He  kept  up  a-corTe*" 
«pondence  with  LinnsBus,  till  age  and  iofitiaities' obliged 
the  latter  to  desist. 

In  i761,  he  began  bis  ^^  British  Zoology,''  wluuih^  wbcfa 
completed,  consisted  of  132  plates  on  imperial  paper,  att 
ertgri^ved  by  Mazel.  Edwards,  the  celebrated  omitha- 
logist,  conceived  at  first  a  little  jealousy  on  this  aitt6mip% 
bnt  it  very  soon  subsided,  and  they  contracted  a  great  m"^ 
IJmacy,  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards^ 
He  devoted  the  profits  of  the  ^*  Biitifili  Zoology'^  to  the 
'Welsh  charity  school,  in  Gray's  inn-lane,  Loodon,  and 
supported  thje  far  greater  part  of  the  e^ppenoe ;  bat  he  lost 
JConsiderably  by  it,  and  the  school  did  ndt  gain  so  much  as 
it  might  if  the  work  had  been  printed  in  a.  quarto,  instead 
<of  a  large  folio  siee«  But  he  confesses  be  was  at  that  time 
ineKperienced'in  these  afFaii6« 

In  1765,  he  made  a  abort  tour  to  die  con^ieht,  wk^rfe 
be  enjoyed  the  coaipvny  of  the  cdebraied  Bafibn,:  ^o 
l^ublicly  acknowledged  his  favouraUe  senOMienis  of  Mix 
Pennant's  studies  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  bis  ^^  Natural 
'tlistory."  They  had  afterwards  a  dispute  on  branches  o^ 
their  respective  studies^  but,  adds  our  author,  ''.  our  blowa 
were  light,  and  I  hope  that  neither  of  us  felt^y  m^eri^l 
iti^ury."  At  Fernej  he  visited  VoltaiFe;,  wbb  happei^ed  tf» 
be  in  good  humour,  and  was  very  entettkining ;  but  in  his 
'attempt  to  «peak  English,  satisfied  the  visitors  that  be  n^as 
perfect  master  of  the  o^ths  and  curses  wb}ch  disgrace  tba^ 
language. 
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Utfriog  ihn  tour,  Mr.  Pennant  visited  libo  Won  Haller^ 
tti^  t\^o  Gesners,  the  poets,  and  Dr.  Trew,  a  venerable 
patron  of  natural  history,  who  resided  at  Nuremberg.  At 
the  Hague,  he  met  with  Dr.  PaNas,  and  this  meeting  gave 
H5(e  to  im  *^  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,'*  and  the  second  edi- 
tion, tinder  the  name  of  the  "  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  a 
Work  received  by  the  naturalists  of  diflfbrent  parts  of  Europe 
in  a  manner  uncommonly  favourable.  Mr.  Pennant  bad 
proposed  this  plan  ^o  Pallas,  but  owing  to  the  latter  being 
promoted  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  it  uhimately  de- 
volved on  faimself.  In  1767,  after  his  return,  he  waa 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1768,  his  British 
Zoology  was  published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  and  the  book- 
seller gave  Mr.  Pennant  100/.  for  permission  to  do  so,  which 
he  immediately  vested  in  the  W^lsh  charity-school. 

In  1769,  he  added  a  third  volume,  in  octavo,  on  this 
Reptiles  and  fishes  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  fifty-eighth 
volume  of  the  Phiiosophical  Transactions,  was  published 
his  account  of  a  new  species  of  Pinguin,  brought  by  cap* 
iain  Macbride,  from  the  Falkland  islands.  In  the  same 
year,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Mr.  Leten^ 
who  had  been  a  governor  in  one  of  the  thitch  islands  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  he  publbhed  twelve  piateis  of  Indian 
Zoology,  but  that  work  was  afterwards  discontinued.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year,  he'acqoired  one  whom  he  calls  i 
treasure,  Moses  Griffith,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted 
for  numberless  scenes  and  antiquities,  and  who  accom- 
panied Mi*.  Pennant  in  all  his  journeys  except  that  of  the 
present  year,  which  wisis  his  first  tour  into  Scotland.  "I 
hadi**  says  he,  **the  hardiness  to  venture  on  a  journey  ta 
the  remotest  part  of  North  Britain,  a  country  almost  as 
little  known  to  its  southern  brethren  as  Kamtschatka.  I 
hroufi^ht  home  a  favourable  account  of  the  land.  Whethef 
ft  will  thank  me  or  ho  I  cannot  say,  but  from  the  report  I 
have  made,  and  shewing  that  it  might  be  visited  with  safety^ 
|t  ha^  ever  since  been  inondSt  with  southern  visitants."  This 
year,  also,  be  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
i)rontheim. 

In  1770,  he  published  103  additional  plates  to  the  Bri- 
tish Zoology,  with  descriptive  additions  ;  and  in  1771,  he 
printed,  at  Chester,  his  ^  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,**'  iii 
one  j^oluhie,  8vo.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  was  Ho- 
potrretf '  by'  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  the  degree  of 
dodtor  or  laws,  conferred  in  full  convocation.    About  the 
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close  of  the  year,  be  gare  to  the  public  his  ''Toar  in 
Scotland/'  in  one  8vo  volume^ ornamented,  as  all  h\s  works 
are,  with  plates.  A  candid  accoui^t  of  that  coai^try  was 
such  a  novelty,  that  the  impressioo  was  instantly  bought 
up,  and  in  the  next  year  another  waa  printed,  and  al^-soan 
sold.  In  this  tour»  as  in  all  the  succeeding,  he  laboured 
earnestly  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  two  nations^  so 
wickedly  and  studiously  s€;t  at  variance  by  eviKdesigoing 
people;  and  be  received  several  vety  flattering  letter^  on 
tbe  occasion.  In  the  Pbilosophioai  Transactions  of  this 
year,  he  has  an  qccount  of  two  new  species  of  toitoises.^ 

On  Sjlay  18,  1772,  he  began  the  longest  ^of  bis  jouroeyf, 
in  our  island.  This  was  his  ^'  Second  Tour  in  Scotland^ 
and  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides."  <^' My  success/'  be  ob- 
serves on  this  occasion,  '^  wasequal.to  oiy  hopes:  I  pointed 
out  every  thing  I  thought  would  be  of  service  to.tbe^cpiiii- 
try:  it  was  roused  to  look  into  its  advantages;  societies 
have  been  formed  for  the  improvements  of  the  fisberi^, 
and  for  founding  of  towns  in  .proper  places :  ,to  all  whicb^ 
I  sincerely  wish  tbe  most  happy  event ;  vast  sums,  will,  be 
flung  away ; .  but  incidentally  numbers  will  be  benefited, 
and  the  passions*  of  patriots  tic](]ed«  I  confess  that  my  own 
vanity  was  greatly  gratified  by  the  compliments  paid  tome 
in  every  corporated  town.  Edinburgh  itself  presented  me 
with  its  freedom,  and  I  returned  rich  in  civil  honours."    .  , 

In  1773,  he  published  the.  8 vo  edition  of  ^^  Genera  of 
Birds,"  and  performed  a  topr  through. the, north  of  £ng«^ 
land,,  where  his  companion  Mr.  Griffith  made  a  great 
many  drawings  of  antiquities,  &c.  several  of  which  were 
afterwards  used  by  Mr.  Grose,  in  bis  ^'  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land," In  this  tour  he  contracted  'an,  acquaintance  ..with 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  historian  of  Durham,  in  a  singular 
inanner,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  :  **  I  was 
mounted  on  the  famous  stones  in  the  church-yard  of  Pen* 
rith,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  them,  and  see  whether  the 
drawing  I  had  procured,  done  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Tod,  had  the 
least  foundation  in  truth."  Thus  engaged,  a  person. of 
good  appearance,  looking  up  at  me,  observed  **  what  fine 
work  Mr.  Pennant  had  made  with  those  stones."  I  saw  he 
^ad  got  into  a  horrible  scrape ;  so,  unwilling  to  make  bad 
worse,  I  descended,  laid  bold  of  his  button,  and  told  bun, 
^  [  I  ain  the  nian  I" .  After  his  confusion '  was  over,  I  /  m^de  a 
short  defence,  shook  bim  by  the  hand,' and. Ve  Uecamct 
from  that  moment  fast  friends."    An  account  of.piirtoC 
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Ibis  jouriieyi  Mr.  Pennant  left  inr^  m8nU9<;ript,  fjloStraCed 
with  drawings  by  Mr.  Griffith.  Mr.  Pennant  performed  all 
his  journeys  on  bor9eback9  and  to  that  he  atHibiited:bis 
healthy  old  age.  He  considered  the  absolute  res^natioa 
of  one^s  person  to  the  luxury  of  a  carriage,  to  forebode  a 
▼efiy  short  interral  between  tbai>  andthe  rebicle  which  is 
to:  convey  us  to  our  last. stage.; 

•  In  1774,  he.  published  a  third  edition,  with  additional 
plates,  of  hb  \^  Tour  in  Scotland/'  in  4to,  and  his  Voyage 
to  the  Hebrides  in  the  same  size.  In  the  same  year,  he 
visited  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  journeyed  through  various  parts 
of  England.  In  177i,  appeared  his  third  and  last  Tolume 
of  the  ^<Tour  in  Scotland/*  perfonned  in  1772.-  These 
t6urs  have  been  translated  into  Gettuan,  and  abridged  ia 
French.  In  1777,  he  published  a  fourth  volume  of  the 
/^  British  Zoology,'*  containing  the  vermes^  the  crustaceous 
and /^ito^r^ott^  animals  of  our  country. 

After  several  journeys  over  the  six  counties  of  North 
Wales,  in  which  be  collected  ample  materials  for  their 
hu^ory,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  them  in.  the  form 
of  a  tour  in  1778;  and  in  1781,  the  second,  under  4be  title 
of  ^'  A  Journey  to  Snowdon.**  In  the  same  year  a  .new 
edition  appeared  of. his  ^^  Synopsis  of  Quadrupe^ds/^  in 
2  vols.  4to,  with  considerable  improvements.  The  liberties 
which  the  country  gentlemen,  in  the  character  of  deputy- 
tieiitcfnahts,'  and  inilitia-ofiicers,'  how  and  then  took  with 
their  fellow-subjects,  urged  him  about  this  time  to  publiish 
^  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Militia  Laws." 
^'  In  this  jrear,  1781,  he  was  elected  an  honorairy  member 
of  the'society  of  Antiquaries  at.  Edinburgh.  In  tte  Philo*» 
sopbicfti  Transactions  of  the  same  year,  was  published  his 
history 'of  the  Turkey,  which  he  made  appear  was  a  bird 
|ie^uliar  to  America,  and  unknown  before  the  discqvery  of 
that  continent :  also*  a  paper  on  earthquakes  felt  in  Flint- 
shire. In  1782,  he  published  bis  ^^Jodmey-ffom  Chester 
to  London.''  In  1783,  he  was  elected  a  mjember  of  the 
Soctetas  Physiographica,  at  Lund,  in  Sweden.  In  1784, 
iq>peared  his  **  Letter  from  a  Welch  Freeholder  to  bis  Her 
presentative."  'The  same  year  he  published  his  "Arctic 
Zoology,'-  two  volumes,  quarto,  containing  the  clashes  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  This  work  ga^e  occasion  to  his 
being  honoured,' in  the  year  17^1,  by  being  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Socicfty  at  ^Phila- 
delphia. ^  .  :  .1 
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Id  May  1^7  64,  fa&  was  dented  m&tAhti.  of  the 
Aeadenay  of  Scienices  at  Scockholtn.;  and  in  J«Hu«y  17S&^ 
an  boiiorapj  member  of  tba  Edtnlntrj^  Society  for  pf^ 
noting'  of  uamral  kodictedgc;  of  the  Sbciety  of  Airtiqiiai« 
lies  at  Pevtb.;  and  tbe  Agricvitural  Socittyat  Odiasn^  in 
Bampsfaire.  In  L7d7^  be  published  a  Sapplement  to  Idle 
Arctic  Zoology.  As  in  1777^  be  bad  again  marfied^  hitf 
discootinised  fail  towrt  ontil  tbe  spving^  ^781,  whj^n  be  H- 
Mlad  ri>e  dockyandiy  a«d  tra^rialled  by  kad  fraoi  Sairtfilrd^ 
fbUowing  t^  ooact  to^tbe  Landia-^ead* 
•  Beside  tbese  grater  workaof  eiaramihor,  he  al  ^w^&nA 
tinftes  gate  tbe  public  some  tiifles,  wbtch  he  eollect^d  some 
years  ago,  and  printed  foe  the  ammenlent  of  hisfrieadii^ 
thirty  copias  at  a  pvivtite  pressw  Tbe  principalv  wiaa  hnli 
^History  of  the  Patagoniaae;*^  vpipidiiy  witlisoihe  odtcnl^^ 
he  gav«  to-  the  pi^blic,  aloag  wiakbit  ^^Xiteiwy  lifa/^r    ^ 

In  1790,  be  published  hia  ^^  Aceoottt  of  La»do«^*^  tkm 
antiquities  of  wbicb  be  had  studied  witb  g]|patiarteat«Mi4  Of 
this  work  be  saysy  ^^  I  bad  so  ofte»  walled  dprnitibe  #411^ 
yal  pans  oi  Londoiiy  with^  lay  note  Jioek  in  my  hand^-  tba* 
Icouklnot  be]p  foroiingcoosklefableeolfetrfioaa  af  ]|iaif4*^ 
mis.  The  pubtk  received  this  work  wiftb  ifaeaiiitmoat  avi«^ 
difty.  It  went  tbroagh  tdanree  latrge-  impmasiotia  in  sriboita 
two  years  and  a  batf."  Maay  additiofus  wete  wade  t«i  th# 
second  editioe.  -      ' 

In  (793,  be  puUisbed  hi|t  Hfe,  trader  the  iiribimsiieait  tidei 
ef  <^  The  Utei^afy  Life  of  tke  hte  Th^aias  Peneaiity^  fiaq; 
by  himself.*'  In  the  advertisement  be  s^aites^  fetoatdbe  tei^^ 
minatiovi  of  bis  aatborial  eanstence  taok  pfac^  our  Mftrah  1, 
1791.  He  came  to  life  again,  boweifervin  1197,  aadfMiba 
Kshed  <^Tbe  History  of  tbe  pain  shea  of  WMtefofd  and 
Holywell;"  and  in  the  last  year  of  hialMe,  he  ^vm  th^ 
public  bis  ^^  View  of  Hindostan,"  2  vob.:  4«e^  %t  wln^ 
be  thus  aecoufns>:  ^  A  few  years  aigo>  I  gvew  ietA  of  tMiM 
ginary  towrsj  and  deteroiined  on  one  lo  eliia^  aiote  swited 
to  my  years,  more  genial  then  that  to  the  frozen  iioi<ib.  ] 
atiH  found,  or  fancied  that  I  foandv  sMiilies^  to  direct  «iy 
peiK  I  determined  on  a  veyaga  to  indi^  formed  exift^t^ 
on  the  ptan  of  the  intredoieuon  to  thu^  Arctic  Zeelagy^ 
which  comaiences  at  such  pavt»  of  tba^Nerttv  w  a^e  acees* 
sible  U>  mortala»  From  Londatt'  1  follow^  the  ceastao«$iitbevti 
to  part  of  our  lakbiid,  an^i^  frod^  Csdais,  alo«g!  tfae^  Oc^aaiar 
sborea  of  Ei>rope,  Africa,  and  Asia^  lali:  L£aM>  attaiDia4 
those  of  New  Guinea.    Respecting  theise  I  have  cailecsMdl 
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livery  inform^^ioiv  possible  from  books  apci^ot^  ^4  0901- 
^ero  ;  from  tbe  most  authentic^,  and  ffom  liviog  travelleiv 
pf  the  mpft  respectable  characters  of  my  tiine*  I  qiingk 
OAtiiral  history^  accounts  of  the  .coasts,  climates,  and  every 
thing  wbich  1  thought  could  instruct  or  amus^.  They  ar« 
livritt/^n  9tt  imperial  quarto^  and,  when  bound*  make  a  folid 
of  no  inconsiderable  size  :  and  are  illustrated,  at  ^  va^t  ^^^ 
pence,  by  prints  taiten  from  books,  o^  by  charts  and 
fiiapii  and  by  drawings  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Moses  Crif* 
fith,  and  by  presents  from  friends*  With  th^  f^ave  pos*- 
aibiiity  of  the  volaaie  relative  to  India,  uoivq  of  these  books 
are  to  be  print0.d  in  my  life^time ;  but  to  rest  09  aiy  shelv^s^ 
the  amusement  of  my  advancing  ag^.**  Of  these  msna>- 
icirtpjt^  there  ware  in  all  -twenty-two  .volumes  origi^alty  ; 
but  Mr.  Pennaat,  as  we  have  mentioned,  printed  in  his 
lifc'^tifiie  that  which  relates  to  India.  We  may  add,,  in  bis 
l^wn  wordsi  f^  Happy  is  the  age  that  could  thus  beguile  its 
HeetiiB^  iiours,  without  injury  to  any  one ;  ^nd,  with  th^ 
addition  of  years^  continue  to  rise  iu  its  pursuits.'' 
:  Hh.  useful  life  at  last  termitiated,  Dec.  19^  1798,  when  ba 
l^t  a  private  cbaracter  in  all  respects  irreproachable^  as  ia 
aoo,  husband,  and  father.  He  had  great  public  apiiit,  and 
l^endered  himself  eminently  useful  in  his  county.  In  his 
political  principles  he  was  a  whig  of  the  old  school.  His 
fortune,  as  well  as  time^  was  liberally  devoted  to  learned 
pttcsuits.  He  married  firsts  in  1759^  the  sister  of  the  late 
Thomas  Falconer,  esq«  of  Chester,  and  of  Dr.  Falconer  qC 
Bath,  by  whom  he  had  a  son^  David)  and  a  daughter ;  and 
lecondly,  in  1777^  to  miss  Mostyn,  sister  to  the  late  sir 
fioger  Mostyn,  who  survives  him. 

r  £ew  men  have  so  unceasingly  devoted  themselves  to  th^ 
promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  or  published  so  many  vo- 
James»  especially  on  subjects  of  natural  history;  His 
Wiorks  have  been  so  generally  read,  and  are  in  such  high 
esteem  ivith  the  public,  that  ii  would  be  unnecessary  in 
Uiis  place  to  enter  into  their  respective  merits.  It  is  sel« 
dom  that  works  so  expensive  run  through  so  many  editions ; 
hut  Mr.  Pennant  had  the  happy  art  of  relieving  the  dullest 
giibjects  by  ei#vening  and  amusing  -digressions:  -and  his 
tears  and  his  account  of  London  are  distinguished,  by  a 
fund  of  anecdote,  an  easy  familiarity  of  style,,  and  that 
pleasant  turn  for  research  which  engages  the  reader^s  ab* 
tention  because  it  agreeably  refreshes  his  memory,  and  sup* 
piies  him  with  information  at  a  small  espence  of  trouble. 
Vot.XXIV.  X 
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Dr.  i^obiifloii  Biid  of  bitu,  when  some  ols^tions  wtre 
tnade  to  his  tours,  that  <*  be  had  greater  variety  of  inquiry 
than  almost  any  man ;  and  has  told  us  more  than  perhaps 
'phe  in  ten  thousand  could  have  done,  in  the  time  that  be 
took,''  In  1800|  his  Son  published  the  third  and  fourth 
Volumes  of  *^  The  Outlines  of  the  Globe/'  the  title  whiob 
Mr.  Pennant  gave  to  bis  imaginary  tours,  and  which  were 
the  continuation  of  his  **  View  of  Hindodtan."  Tbif 
work  was  accompanied  by  an  elegant  tribute  to  his  memory 
by  his  affectionate  Son,  who  also  publishedi  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Pennant's  last  work,  left  by  him  nearly  £•* 
liished  for  the  press,  entitled  "  A  Journey  from  London  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,"  4to. } 

P£NNI  (John  Francis),  a  native  of  Florence,  where  be 
was  born  in  1489,  was  called  Jl  Faitorej  or  the  Steward^ 
from  having  been' intrusted  with  the  domestic  concerns  o£ 
Raphael,  and  soon  became  one  of  his  principal  assistants; 
He  more  than  any  other-  helped  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  cartoons  of  the  jirazxi;  and  in  the  Loggie  of  the  ValpJ^ 
can  painted  the  histories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  After  the 
death  of  his  master  he  executed  the  fresco  of  the  corona<« 
tion  in  the  stanza  of  Constantine.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  work  of  Raffaellesque  ^race, 
at  Monte  Lupi,  in  Perugia,  is  ascribed  to  him,  thougli 
Vasari  gives  it  to  Perino  del  Vag^ :  the  unde^  part  with 
the  Apostles  is  painted  by  Julio.  Of  the  works  which  he 
performed  alone,  no  frescoes,  and  so  few  oil-pictures  re** 
main,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  raritiea 
of  galleries*  Facility  pf  conception,  grace  of -execution^ 
and  a  singular  felicity  in  landscape,  are  mentioned  as  hik 
characteristics.  Penni  wished  much  to  unite  himself  with 
his  coheir  Julio,  but  being  coldly  received  by  him  at 
Mantua,  went  to  Naples,  where  bis  works  and  princtfHesi 
might  have  contributed  much  toward  the. melioration  qf 
style,  had  he  not  been  intercepted  by  death  in  15S8,  ior 
his  fortii^h  year.  He  left  at  Naples,  with  his  copy  of  the 
Transfiguration,  a  scholar  of  considerable  merit,  Lionarth. 
Malateskij  or  Grazia^  of  Pistoja.  He  had  a  brother  LvcASi 
^vho  having  a  close  connection  with  Perino  del  Vaga,  wha 
liad  married  his  sister,  worked  with  that  master  (see  P£Ri<vi 
W>)  for  some  years  at  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  other  cities^ 
luly,  with  great  credit.     Afterwards  be  went  to;EfiiglaDd^ 


• 
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4i^A  wiasi  employed  by  king-  Henry  Vltl;  for  ^^liofn  he 
painted  several  designs ;  and  Wks  also  engaged  by  some  df 
ibe  mercbantsof 'London  ;  but  at  last' he  almost  entirely 
qciitted  t^e  pencil/  devoting  all  his  time  and  application  t5 
engraving,  as  some  say,  but  Mr.  Fuselt  maintains  that  h4 
^y  furnished  designs  for  engravers.'  .         '** 

-:  PRNROSE  (Thomas),  an  English  poet,  was  the  son  df 
the  rev.  Mn  Penrose,  rector  o(  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  a 
^OBd  iof  high  character  and  abilities,  descended  from  ani 
atieient  Cornish  family,  who  died'in  1769.  He  was  born 
it)  1743,  and  being  intended  for  the  church,  pursued  hii 
studies 'Bt  Christ-churchy  Oxford, '  until '  the  sufmmer  of 
1762,  when  bis  eager  torn  for  the  naval  and  military  pro* 
fession  oveipowering^his  attiCcbixi^nt  to  his  rearinterest,  h^ 
left  bis  college,^ and  ethbarked  in  the  unfOi'tunate  expedi<^ 
laion  againsi  Nova  Colonia,  in  South  Ameirica,  under  tbii 
cdmmand'of  captain  Maci^amata.'  > The isi^u^  was  fatal;  the 
dive,  the  t largest  vessel,  was*  burnt,  and  although  th« 
AmbiHK»tde  escaj^ed  (on  board  of  which  Mr.  Penrose,  acting^^ 
as^lieutenant  of  marines,  was  wounded),  yet  the  hlirdships' 
whfich  he-  afterwards  sustained  in'a  prize  sloop,  in  which 
be  was  istatioMd,  utterly  ruined  hi^  constitution/  ' 

.Returning  to  England,  with  ample  tekimonials  of  bit 
gallantry  and  good  behaviour,  he  ftnished  at  Hertford-coU 
lege,  Oxford,  his  course  of  studies;  and  havtng  takehi 
orders,  accepted  tiie  curacy  of  Newbury,  the  income  of 
which,  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  5f  the  inhabitants; 
was  constdetuble  augmented.  After  he  had  continued  iti 
tJKAt  station  about  mne  years,  it  seemed  as' if  the  clouds  Of 
disappointmem,  whi^h  had  hitherto  oversbttdowed  his  pro-j^ 
ipects,  and  tinctured  his  poetical  essayjsr  with  gloom,  weftf 
clearing  away  ;  for  he  was  then  prese'ntied  by  a  friend,  who 
ktiisw  his  worth;  atid  honoured  his  abilities,  to  the  rector^ 
Af  Beckington  and  Standerwick,  in  Sotnersetshire,  wortli^ 
mesLT  500L  per  annum.  This  came,  however,  too  late;  for 
the  state  of  Mr.  Penrose's  health  was  ilow  such  as  left  little 
hope,  exc^t  >in  the  assistance  of  the  waters  of  Bristol, 
/}?bitber  favwent,  and  there  he  died  ia  1779,  aged  thirty^ 
•tx.  In  1768  he  married  miss  Mary  Slocook  of  Newbury, 
bjr^whom  he  had  one  child,  Thomas,  who  inherits  bis  fk« 
Aer*«  genius,  taste,  and  personal  worth.  He  was  edd- 
Qirted  at  Win&hester  and  New-college,  Oxfot3,  of  which 
he  is  now  B»  C.  L^ 

'  Pilkington,  by  Fat«lJ.i, 
X  2 
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«    Mr.  Pftnroae  waa  resp^c^  fiir  bis  e)ctenM vte  eniditton^'  ad^- 
niired  for  bu  eloquence^  and  equally  beloved  and  esteemed 
for  his  social  qualities.     By  the  poor,  towards  whom  be 
(Was  libenl  to  bis  utmost  ability,  be  was  venerated  in  the 
highest  degree.    In  oratory  and  composition  )iis  talents 
were  creat     His  pencil  was  as  f^dy.  as  bis  pen^  and  on 
'tt^lsjecti  of  humour  bad  tutcommon  merit.     In  178 1  a  col- 
lection of  bis  ^Poems'*  was  published  by  his  friend  anj 
l^aiatipn  James  Peter  Andrews,  esq.  who  prefixed  the  above 
f^ouDt  of  Mr.  Penrose.    They  are  disttlfiguisbed  by  ex^ 
quisite  foelpg^  and  taste.    Hia  thoughts  ar^  pathetic  and 
patiiialy  add  be.  seems  possessed  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
fire  aiid  feeling  ^fColUna.     Such  poems  as  ^^Tfae  Carousal 
9f  OdinV*  ^  Madness''  and  <«The  Eietd  of  Batde,'*  are 
ainong  tbe  tare  prodiictio?i$  of  modern  genius.    That  Ihese 
|iaems  aife  so  Itttte  kiiowft  is  unaocottfitable.    Mr.  Penrose 
published  two  ooeasioiml  s«nnoQs  of  considerable^ merit.' 
.    P£NRY  (JoBK),  or  AP  HENRY,  commoidy  known  fay 
^is  assumed  name  of  Martm  Mmr^prekief  or  Mar^pnesi^ 
p9»  bora  io  ISS9  in  Wales,  and  studied  first  at  Peters 
bouse,  Chupbridge,  of  which  be  was  A.  B.  in  1584,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  in  irbich  latt^  university  he  took  the, 
d^ree  4>f  matter  of  arts,  and  was  erdained  a  priest.    After- 
wards, meeting  with  some  dissatisfinetioo,  as  it  is  said,  and 
being  veary  warm  in  his  tem|»er,  be  changed  his  religion, 
and  became  an  Anabaptist,  or  ratber  a  Brownist    He  was 
|iencefQr#ird  a  virulent  edemy  to  tbe  church  of  Englatid; 
afd  tbe  bierarcby  0f  ttuit  communion,  as  appears  jsnffi^ 
ipiently  by  bia  coatM  libell,  in  which  he  has  shewn- bis 
apleeil  toa  gieat  degnse.    At  length,  after  be'liad  con^- 
c^led  btmself  Sot  aome  years,  be  was  apprehended  i^ 
$l>epniey^  and  triisd  at  the  Kingfa^JBencb,  beCore  sirJc^n 
Popham,  chief-justic6,  jmd  tbe  rest  of  the  judges, -wfaieril 
be  Mias  iniifsHoA  and  condemned  for  Mouy,  for  papetta 
^nd  id  bis  pockety  purporting  to  be  a  petition  to  the 
qtieeiv;   and.  was  executed,   aCcocdiag  to  iFuiler,  at:>l% 
Tfaomas  Watertngs,  in  1^93.    14;  appears,  that  some  vio- 
bs|ticeHwas  put  upon  tbe  laws,  even  as  tliey  then  stood,  tb 
feirm  a  capital ^accusation  Against  him.    Forbid  liUels  Ji^ 
ceuld  not  be  accused,  the  legal  time  for  snch  an  accusal 
ttoof  having  elapsed,  befdre  be  was  taken :  rthe  pJEtpersbpini 

^  Poems  a«t  above.    The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Johofoa's  PoeU  was  n^ 
Itetaaily  «lil}S«4  to  omit  lf%tuou,  firom  buiag  tuwble  to  procure  a  copf  • 


.^kbich  be  wm  cboticted^  contaitied  -ooly  an  iuipUed  dcoiak 
of  tbe  queen's  absolute  authdrity:  to  make,,  enact,,  decisesj 
and  ordain  laiv^^.and  implied,  merely,  fyy  avoiding  to  luo 
tbosiei  terms,    according < to. ibe:  vety.  words,  of  ibe  lond'^.i 
keeper  Puckering.    His  execntion. was  tkerefore  in.a  bighi 
degree  u^jfust.  >  His  chief  publications  are,.  \i  ff  Maitiiy. 
Alar^prelat%'V  the  tract  that  gave  so  omoh  .offence* -2^ 
^^ Theses   Marti niansB,''   ivo.  .   3*  ^^*  A»vie«r  .of  pniblipke 
W^nts.and  Disorders  in. the  ser^e  of  Godi,  i|i  a  PeUtipis 
to  t^e:  bigb  court  of  Farliaooent,^'   I5B8,  .Svo*     4.  H^iy 
Exhortation  to  tbe>  Govvvnora  itad   Peop}ei.of  > Wales,,  to  . 
labour  eafnestly  to  have,  tjb^rixceacbiug  of  tfae.Goqietpianted  ^ 
apaoiig  tbem^'Vi  158;8,'|8v4H  p5.  ^^..Reforms^^       tio   Eineniy 
te  bci^  Majesty ^ and  th«^.)Statej^V.1596,  4to.  ^6^  *«  Sir  l^i-  V;-^*r  >-:- -»^ 
ii|on^Syiiod'MHue<and  Cry  £Qr,.tbe  ApprebehsioA  of  young ''^^''^*  '^''^^ 
Martin;. Mar^pries^  wi^b  Martin's  Echo,'!  4to.     M<Mti  '^Iil'JZ^?^] 
these,,  s^nd  sosn^ ^ others^*  iwri^r  full  t of ^^ low  seurriii^y^  and i^w^^ZX^ 
petuiant  satire.    .Several  tnactSj^equaJiy  ^Q]»*iloi|%^ .  wer0/w*^v aj^^^s^^ 
published  againsttbimf  as,."  Pappe  ^'itii  a^^  Hatcb^,  or  a  f^y^'-^  -/•/*- 
Gpnotrsf  Cnffe  for  the  Idiott  Martin  to  hold  ^is,  Peace V* '^'-^V^^'^jy 
^' A  Whip  fpr  aiv  Ap^>  ^r  Mariin- displaied, j'  V  and  Qtbe^  al .  ' 

the  same  kind.     }p  the  conipositian  of  tbes<a  paaspUetSs 
ke  is  said  to  baye  bad  4he  assistance  of  John.Udal),  Jofan^ 
Field,  atid  4ob  ..Throckmorton^  who  published  their  Joint 
effiisior)9  at  a  private  printing-press.     P^^nry  was^aoian  of 
some  learning.aud  zed  forreligipn,  but  in- his  notiona  of 
governnient,  both  of  church  and  state,  appeara  to  hav(| 
adopted  more  wild  theomes  than  .ever  hi% successors,  wtieiy 
kt  power,  aitempi^d  to  carry  into  practice.  >  His^senteiice^ 
however,  was  utijuft,  and  the  enemies  of  tfa^  hierarchy, 
have  theirefore  foun^  it  qo.  diflKcuk  flatter  to  place  John 
Penry  at  die  head' of  their  list  pf  martyrs.^ 
JPEPANIJS/   See  DEMETRIUS. 
/  PEPXJl^H  (John  CuaisTOPiiEii),  one  of  the  greatest 
dieoretic  imisicians  of  modern  timed,  was  lilorn  at  Beriiof 
about  1667,  and  became  so  early  a  proficient  on  tne  biy^pn 
aiehord,  tliat  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  for  t^ 
court,  and  appointed  to  teach  the  prince,  father  of  the: 
^reat  frederic  king  of  Prussia.     About    170Q,  he  came 
over  to  England,  and  was  retaiiled  as.a  performer  at  Druryiii 
latie,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  assisted  in  composing  the 
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1  Brook's^  tires, of  the  PttritaD^-i*Stir^pe*f , Xile  af  Gruids^,p.£>— Ufil>«| 
Wtutgift,  p.  ^8d.  295.  343.  d46.  409.— Adi.  Ox.  toI.  1.-^See  wa  csceUent  ckaih 
UrtB  MstaR  aSSf'jiwUit  iaJ>*lirselfsAinmlsaia8ll^i  v^ 
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cj6peras  which  were  performed  there.    In  1 707  he  had  acquireil 
English  suflScient  to  adapt  Motteaux's  translation  of  the 
Italian  Qpera  of  ."  Thorny ris"  to  airs  of  Scarlatti  and  Bd« 
nbncini,  and  to  new-set  the  recitatives.     In  1709  and  17 10, 
several  of  hisi  works  were  advertised  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Tatters^  particularly  a  set  of  sonatas  for  a  flute  anil 
basa^  and  his  .first  book  of  cantatas.    In  1713  be  obtained, 
at  the  same  time  as  Crofts,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music 
at  the  university  of  Oxford.     And  soon  after  this,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  choral  chapel  at  Cannons,  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Chandos  as  maestro  di  capella ; 
in  which  capacity  he  composed  anthems  and  morning  and 
evening  services,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Academy: 
of  ancient  music.     In  1715  he  compoised  the  masque  of 
"Venus  and  Ajdonis,"  written  by  Cibber;  arid  in   171,6 
."The  Death  of  Dido,^*  by  Booth,  both  for  Drury-laiie. 
These  pieces,  though  not  very  successful,  were  more  fre- 
quently performed  that  any  of  his  original  dramatic  com- 
positions.    In  1723  he  published  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia*6 
day,  which  he  had  set  for.  the  concert  in,York-buildings. 
In  1724  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Dr.  Berkeley  to  accotd- 
jpany  him  to  the  Bjermudas^  and  to  settle  as  professor  6f 
music  , in   his  intended  college  there;  but,  the:  ship   ia 
which  they  sailed  being  wrecked,  be  returned. to  Loudoihy 
and  married  Francesca  Margarita  de  TEpine.     This  persdix* 
was  a  native  of .  Tuscany,  and  a  celebrated  singer,  who 
performed  in  some  of  the  first  of  the  Italian  operas  thlit 
were  represented  in  England.     She  came  hither  with  one* 
preber,  a  German,  and  from  this  connection  became  ^i^« 
tinguisbed  by  the  invidious  appellation  of  Greber's  Peg, 
She  continued  to  sing  on  the  stage  till  about  1718  ;  when 
having,    at  a  modest   computation,    acquired   above  -  t4n 
thousand  guineas,  she. retired  from  the  theatre^  and  after- 
wards  married  Dr.  Pepusch.     She  was   remarkably   tafl, 
and  remarkably  swarthy ;  and,  in  general,  so  destitute  of 
personal  charms,  that  Pepusch  seldom  called  her  by  any. 
other, name  than  Hecate,  to  which  she  is  said  to  have 
answered  very  readily, 

*  The  change  in  Pepusch's  circumstatices  by  Margarita'^ 
'fortune  was  ho  interruption  to  his  studies :  he  loved  musicy 
and  he  pursued  the  knowledge,  of  it  with  ardour.  At.  the. 
instance  of  Gay  and  Rich,  he  undertook  to  compose,  6r 
rathey  to  correct,  the  music  for  "  The  Beggar*s  Ope^'\ 
His  rep.uta.tion'was  now  at  a  great  height;  add  in  1737  "* 
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W98  chosen  organist .  of  the  Charter- bouse;  and  retiree), 
with  his, wife,  to  that,  venerable  mansion.  The  wife  dien 
in  1740,  before  which  he  last  a  son,  his  only  child;  so 
that  he  had  no  source  of  delight  left,  but  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  and  the  teaching  of  a  few  favourite  pupils^ 
who  attended  him  at  his  apartments.  Here  be  drew  up 
that  account  of  the  ancient  genera,  which  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  is  published  in  the  *^  Philosophical 
Transactions'*  for  Oct..  Nov.  and  Dec,  1746;  and,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  that  account,  he  was  chosen  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  died  the  20th  of  July,  1752,  aged  eighty-five;  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter-house,  where  a 
tablet  v{ith  au  inscription  is  placed  over  him. 
j  As  a  practical  musician,  though  so  excellent  a  harmonist, 
he  was  possessed  of  so  little  invention,  that  few  of  his  com* 
positions  were  ever  in  general  use  and  favour,  except  one 
of  his'  twelve  cai\tatas,  ^^  Alexis,"  and  his  airs  for  two  (lutes 
or  violins,  consisting  of  simple  easy  themes  or  grounds 
with  variations,  each  part  echoing  the  other  in  commoa 
divisions  for  the  improvement  of  the  hand.  Indeed,  though 
only  one  cantata  of  the  two  books  he  published  was  ever 
much  noticed,  there  is  considerable  harmonical  merit  in 
jLJj^em  all;  the. recitatives  are  in  general  good,  and  the 
coqnterpoint  perfectly,  correct  and  masterly.  Among  all 
the  publications  of  Pepusch,  the  most  useful  to  musical 
students  was,  perhaps,  his  correct  edition  of  Corelli's  so- 
liatas  and  concertos  in  score,  published  in  1732.  He 
treated  all  other  music  in  which  there  was  fancy  or  inven-. 
tion  with  sovereign  contempt.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  beei^ 
asserted,  that  ^f  be  readily  acquiesced  in  Handers  superior 
inerit."'  Handel  despised,  the  pedantry  of  Pepusch,  and 
l^epusch,  in  return,  constantly  refused  to  join  in  the  gene- 
ral chorus  of  HandePs  praise. 

The  sole  ambition  of  Pepusch,  during  the  last  3: ears  of 
jbis  life,  seems  to  have  been  the  obtaining  the  reiJUtation 
of  a;  profound  theorist,  perfectly  skilled  in  the  music  of 
the  ancients;. and  attadhing  himself  to  the  mathematician 
Jie,  Moivre  and  Geo.  Lewis  Scot,  who  helped  him  to  calcu« 
late  ratios,  and  to  construe  the  Greek  writers  on  music,  he 
bewildered,  himself  and  some  of  his  scholars  with  the  Grieek 
genera,  scales,  diagrams,  geometrical, arithmetical,  and  bar* 
nionical  proportions,  surd  quantities,  apotomes,  lemmas,  and 
every  thing  concerning  aucient  harmonics,  thai  wa$  dacb^ 
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Qjliiitenigible,  and  foreign  to  common  and  useful  practtcii. 
But  with  alt  his  pedantry  and  ideal  admiration  of  the  mtisit 
of  the  ancients,  he  certainly  had  read  more  books  oit  tbd 
theory  of  modern  music,  and  examined  more  curious  com* 

{lositions,  than  any  of  the  musicians  of  his  time ;  and 
hough  totally  devoid  of  fancy  Jnd  invention,  he  was  aMe  to 
correct  the  productions  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  assign 
jreasohs  for  whatever  had  been  done  by  the  gr^a'test  masiera 
Who  preceded  him.  But  when  he  is  called  the  most  learned 
musician  of  his  time,  it  should  be  said,  in  the  music  of  tii6 
sixteenth  century..  Indeed,  he  had  at  last  sudi  a  partialitj^ 
^or  musical  mysteries,  and  a  spirit  so  truly  antiquarian,  that 
he  allowed  no  composition  to  be  music  but  what  was  pld 
and  obscure.  Yet,  though  he  fettered  the  genius  of  bis 
Scholars  by  antiquated  rules,'  he  inew  the  mechanical  lawf 
of  harmony  so  well,  that  in  glancing  bis  eye  pver  a  score, 
lie  could  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  smooth  the  wildest  apd 
inost  incoherent  notes  into  melody,  and  make  them  sub* 
Inissive  to  harmony ;  instantly  seeing  the  supef^uoua  or 
deficient  tlotes,  and  suggesting  a  bass  from  which  diete 
tvas  no  appeal.  His  *<  Treatise  on  Harmony'-  has  lately 
been  praised,  as  it  deserves,  in  Mr.  Shieki^B  valuable  ^  In'- 
trodaction  to  Harmony •** 

His  admirable  libraf'y,  the  most  curious  and  complete  in 
scarce  musical  authors,  theoretical  and  practical,  was  dis- 
persed after  his  death.  He  bequeathed  a  considerable 
part  of  bis  best  books  and  manuscripts  to  Kel ner^  smofad 
German  ifriend,  who  played  the  double-bass  in  the  dieatrcM 
^nd  concerts  of  the  time;  some  to  Traver^  and  these  "and 
the  rest  were  at  last  sold,  dispersed,  and  emheasfded,  in  « 
panner  difficult  to  describe  or  understand;^ 

PEPTS  (Samuel),  secretary  to  the  admiralty  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  H,  and  James  II.  and  an  eminei^  bene^ 
factor  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  was'a  descendant  ct 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Pepys's  of  Cottenham  in  Cam^ 
bridgesbire,  and  probably  the  son  of  Richard  Pepys,  wiio 
Was  lord  chief  justice  in  Ireland  in  1654.  -  JEIe  was  boriiy 
according  to  Collier,  in  London ;  but  Knight,  in  this  par- 
ticular a  better  authority,  says  he  was  bom  at  Brampton  in 
J^udtipgdonshire,  and  educated  at  St.  Paulas  school* 
Thence  He  was  removed  to  Magdalen-colleg^,  Cambriclgie* 
How  long  he  remained  h^e,  we  are  not^  told,  but  it  mp^ 

>  BabUat  ana  Bikni^*|:mit  ^Mntic^^v-and  BjirMj  is  |U«i*i  Cjrd^pWsji; 
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lietr^lij  Ch0  college-books,  Ibat  on  June  26,  166a,  be  Wvl$ 
created  M.A«  by  proxy,  be  b^ng  tben  on  board  of  ijbfip  ak 
fOi^retary  to  the  navy.  He  appears  to  have  been  related  t6 
general  Montague,  afterwards  ear'  of  Sandwich,  who  first 
introduced  bim  into  public  business,  and  employed  hiik 
first  in  various  secret  services  for  Cliarles  II.  and  then  ak' 
secretary  in  the  expedition  for  bringing  bis  majesty  froch 
Holland.  His  majesty  being  thus  restored,  Mr.  Pepys  wak 
Immediately  appointed  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  thk 
liavy,  by  the  title  of  clerk  of  the  acts.  In  this  employment 
b.e.  continued  yntii  1673;  and  during  those  great  events^ 
the  plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war,  the  care 
of  the  navy  in  a  great  measure  rested  on  him  alone. 

In  this  last-mentioned  year,  when  tbie  king  thought  pi^o- 

|)er  to  take  the  direction  of  the  admiralty  into  his  bwfi 

bands,  be  appointed  Mr.  Pepys  secretary  to  that  oSce, 

mho  intr<jduced  an  order  and  method  that  has,  it  is  said, 

formed  a  model  to  his  successors.     Important,  however, 

9»  bis  services  were,  they  could  not  screen  him  from  the 

4iialevoIence  of  party-spirit;  and  happening,  in  1684^  to 

be  concerned  in  a  contested  elex:tion,  this  opportunity  was 

iaken  by  bis  opponent  to  accuse  bim  of  being  a  Papist, 

which  the  house  of  commona  inquired  into,  but  without 

^finding  any  proof. .  This  we  learn  from  the  journals  of  t1ie 

bouse.     But  Collier  informs  us  that  he  was  confined  in  the 

Tower  for. some  time,  and  then  discharged,  no  Accuser 

appearing  against  him"*^.    After  his  release,  the  king  made 

iMl' alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  admiralty,  by  putting  the 

:jisbQ}e  power,  and  execution  of  that  office  into  commission ; 

•irnd  the  public  was  thus,  for  some  years,  deprived  of  Mr, 

Pepys's  services  as  secretary.    He  was  not,  bowevier,  un« 

n^plOyed ;  for  be  was  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  ac- 

..QOmpany  lord  Oartinputh  in  bis  expedition  against  Tangier : 

l^atKi  at  the  same,  time  be  bad  an  opportunity  of  making  ex-? 

Leursions  into  Spain,  as,  at^  other  times,  be  had  already 

idone  into  Fratice, .  Flanders,,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Den- 

^  made..    He  also  sailed  flrequently  with  the  duke  of  Yorl^ 

-into  Scotland,  and  along  the  coast  of  England. 

In  April.  16 84,  on  bis  return  from  Tangier,  and  on  the 

_*  By  Grey's  clebates  it  woold  ap-  ofploU  and  accusationi  were  fabricated 

i^U  that'  Mr.  Pepys  was  accused  of  to  attnae  Uie  poblic.    Tbe  only  attack 

^yingsent  infpimatioalo  the  Prenoh  on  Mr.  Pepys's  character,  io  moderrt 

fBOort  of  the  state  of  the  aavy :  a  thiog  limes,  is  in  Harris's  **  Lifeof  CharlesI  t.>* 

^^fi^j^e,  nt  .any  lifne  ^  b||l  perhaps  aikl»  in  si|cb.  a  collection  of  cslumnyi 

pigvL  tad  b«litfeirii,  when  i^l manner  teenis  not  at  All  out  of  place. 
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re-assumption  of  tbeoffice  of  lord-highradmiral  of  England 
by  Charles  II.  Mr.  Pepys  was  again  appointed  secretary^ 
]and  held  that  office  .during  the  whole  of  Cl^arles\s  and 
James's. reigns.  During  the.  last  critical  period,  he  restricted 
himst;lf  to  the  duties  of  his  oiBce,  and  never  asked  or  ac- 
cepted  any  grant  of  honour  or. profit,  nor  meddled  with  any 
atiair  that  was  not  .within  his  province  as  secretary  of  the 
admiralty.  In  Charles's  time  he  procured  that  useful  be- 
nefaction from  his  majesty,  for  placing  ten  of  the  mathe- 
matical scholars  of  Christ's  hospital,  as  apprentices  to  mas« 
ters  of  ships. 

On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  he  resigned  hi^ 
office;  and,  in  1690,  published  his  "Memoirs"  relating 
to  the  state  of  tbje  royal  navy  of  England  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  revolution  ;  a  well-written  and  valuable  work. 
He  appears,  to  have. led  a  retired  life  after  this,  suffering 
very  much  from  a  constitution  impaired  by  the  stone,,  iFox 
which  he  had  been  cut  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  About 
two  years  before  his  death  he  went  to  the  seat  of  an  old 
naval  friend,  William  Hewer,  esq.  at  Clapham,  in  Surrey, 
where  he  died  May  26,  1703,  and  was  interred  in  the  $an)e 
vault  with  his  lady,  whp  died  in  1669,  in  th^  church  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart-street,  this  being  the  parish  in  which  he  lived 
during  the  whole  of  his  euiployment  in  the  Admiralty. 

He  appears  to  have  had  an  extensive,  knowledge  of  naval- 
affairs,  and  to  have  always  conducted  them  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  success.     Even  after  his  retirement  be  was  cou- 
.suited  as  an  oracle  iaall  matters  respecting  this  grand  de- 
fence: of  the,  nation ;  ,and,  while  in  office,  was  the  patron 
and  friend  of  every  roan  of  merit. in  the  service.     But  he 
was  far  from  being  a  mere  man  of  business  ;  his  conversa* 
tion  and  address  had  been  greatly,  improved  by  travel,  and 
jbe  was  qualified  to  shine  ii^  the  literary  as  well  as  the  poli- 
tical circles.     He  thoroughly  understood  and  practised  mu- 
^ic  ;  was  a  judge  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture; 
and  had  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  in  history  and 
philosophy.     His  fame^  indeed,  was  such,  that  in  1684  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held  that 
honourable  office  for  tvyo  years.     To  Magdalen  Collece, 
Cambridge,  he  left  that  invaluable  collection  of  MS  naval 
memoirs,  of  prints,  and  ancient  English  poetry,  which  has 
so  oft^n  beenconsulted  by  poetical  critics  and  commenta- 
tors,  and  is  indeed  unrivalled  in  its  kind.     One  of  its  most 
singular  curiosities  is,  a  collection  of  English  balla^ti  is 
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five  large  folio  valumes,  begun  by  Mr.  Seldetii  and  carried 
down  to  the  year  1700..  The  ^' Reliques  of  ancient  Englisk 
Poetry,"  published  by.  Dr.  Percy,  are  for  the  most  part 
takea  from  this  collection.  Hi$  nephew,  John  Jackson,- 
esq.  of  the  Temple,  was  Mr.  Pepys's  heir  to  his  personal 
property.  .It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  among  other 
instances  of  his  regard' for  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
be  gave  sixty  plates  to  Ray*8  edition  of  Willoughby's  *^  His- 
toria  Piscium,"  puUished  in  1686.^ 

PERAU  (Gabriel  Louis  Calabre),  a  Frtoch  author, 
whose  charaelier  was  not  less  iBsteemed  for  its  candour  and 
nmdesly,  than  his  writings  for  their  neatness  of  style. and 
exactness  of  research,  is  most  known  for  his  pontindation. 
of  the  **  Lives  of  illustrious  men  of  France,'*  begun  by 
D?Au.vign6,  but  carried  on  by  him,  from  the  thirte^snth 
Volume  to  the. twenty-third.  He  also  wrote  notes  and  pre-: 
feces  to  several  works.  His  edition  of  the  works  o^  Bossuet 
was  the  best,  till  they  were  published  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur ;  and  he  .was  author  of  an  esteemed  life  of  Je- 
rome Bignon;  in  12mo,  1757.  He  died  in  March  1767, 
at  the.  age  of  sixty-seven'.  »        . 

.  PERCEVAL  (JoHijr),  fifth  baronet  of  the  family,  and 
first  earl  of  Egmont,  was  born  at  Barton,  in  the  county  of 
York^  July  12,   1683,  and  received,  his  education  at  Mag- 
dalen, college,  Oxford.      On  quitting  the   university,  in 
June  1701,  he  made*  the  tour  of  England,  and  was  ad-. 
mitted'F.R.  S.  at  the  age  of  nineteen.     Upon  the  death  of 
king  William,  and>the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in  Ire*' 
land,  he  went  over  with  the  dukie  of  Ormond,  and  though 
dot  of  age,  was.  elected  for  the  county  of  Cork,  and  soon 
aft^r . appointed  a   privy-counsellor.       In.  July  1705,   he 
began  the  tour  of  Europe,  which  he  finished  in  October^ 
1707;  and  returning  to  Ireland  ia  May   i70S,>  was  again 
representative  for  the  county  of  Cork.  In  1713,  he  erected 
a  lasting. mpifument  of  bis  charity,,  in  a  free-spho6l  at  Bur-*, 
ton;     On  the  accession  of  George  L  he  was  advanced  to 
the 'peerage  of  Ireland  by  the  tijtle  of  baron  Perceval,  in 
ijlSi  and  viseount  in    172^.     In  the  parliament  of  1722. 
and  .1727,  he  was.  member  for  Harwich,  in  Esi^ex,  and  in 
1728  was  chosen  recorder  of  that  borough.     Observing^ 

«  •  •  * 
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by  the  clecay  of  a  beneficial  commerce,  tba't  multitudes  iatz^ 
pable  of  finding  employment  at  home,  mightbe  rendered  set* 
Ticeable  to  their  country  abroad,  he  and  a  few  others  applied , 
to  the  crown  fbr  tbe  grant  of  a  district  of  land  in  Ame- 
rica, since  called  Georgia,  which  they  proposed  to  people 
with  emigrants  from  England,^  or  persecuted  Protestant^ 
from  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  means  of  private  contribii- 
tiod  and  parliametitary  aid*  The  charter  being  granted^ 
in  June  1732,  Lord  Perceval  was  appointed  first  president^ 
mid  the  king  having  long  experienced  his  fidelity  to  bis 
person  and  government,  created  him  earl  of  Egoiont  in 
Nov.  1733.  Worn  out  by  a  paralytic  decay,  he  died 
May  1,  1748.  His  lordship  married  Catherine,  daughter  of^ 
sir  Philip  PaVker  i  Morley,  by  whom  be  had  seven  chiK  . 
dren,  who  all  died  before  him,  except  his  eldest  son  and  , 
successor,  of  whom  we  shall  take.som€  notice^  ,        *  ■•    .;. 

The  dtst  earl  of  Egmont,  according  to  Mr.  Lodge,,  ap^n, 
pears  to  hav6  been  a  man  of  an  exemplary  character,  boibv 
in  public  and  private  life,  aiid  a  writer  of  considerable 
eleg&fice  and  acuteness.     He  published,  1. 5' A  Dialogfoiri 
between  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  and  a  Protest* 
tbnt  Dissenter,  concerning  a  repeal  o(Ae  Test  Act,**  1732*.^. 
2*  "  The  Question  of  the  Precedency  of  tb^  Peers  of  Ire«t: 
land  in  England,*'  1739.     Part  only  of  this  b^ok  wa»  wm«'^ 
ten  by  the  earl  of  Egmont;  wbicb  was  in  conseigiience  of  s  a 
mbmorial  presented  by  bis  loidsbip  to  his  majesty 'Nov^^,' 
1733,  upon  occasion  of  the  solemnity  of  the  martiaM  of 
the  princess-royal  with  the  prince  of  Oraug^.    3.  **  J^r -*  „ 
marks  upon  a  scandalous  piece,  entitled  A  brief  aceount  of  - 
the  causes  that' have  retarded  the  progress  of  tb^.jMitony^pjf  j. 
Georgia^?   1743.     His  lordsbip)>ubHsbed  neveraH  9ther< 
tracts  about  that  tidfie,  relating  to  ,tbe  colony;  aW  nll^^^ 
letters  and  essays  tipon  moral  subjects,  in  »  paper  caOm.  - 
f*  Tbo  Weekly  Miscelkmy.^  His  Lord^i^  alaafxHrmied  a  col<^ 
Jection  of  the  '^'Livesand  Charactera  of  einineut  me0  in  ' 
j^ngland,  from  very  ancient  ta  very  modem  timet.**.    Dr.'  r 
jSi'ppis  appciirs  to  have  had  the  use  of  this  collection,  when  . 
employed  on  the  Biographia.    It  is  in  the  possession  of 
}oM  Ardiiil.    Tbe  earl  of  Egmotit  wrote  a; considerable 
paft  orai  genealogical  history  of  his  own  family,  which  wa^^^ 
afterwards  jenlarged  and  methodized  by  Andei>9n»  authqt  : 
of  the  Itoyat  Genealogies;  and  by  Mr.  Whiston,  of  the 
Tally  Court.     This  book,  which  was  p^intfid, by  the  aepond 
earl  of  Egmont,  is  entitlej  *^  A  genealo^cal  Htsrtorjf  bf  the 
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^ouse  of  Fvery/*  aod  is  illustrated  by  a  great  n  umber  of 
portraits  and  plates.  "  It  was  not  intended  for  sale ;  -but  a 
few  copies  are  got  abroad,  and  sell  at  a  very  high  price. 
Lord  Orford,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  *'  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,*^  attributed  *'  Tbie  great  Importance  of  a  religious 
Life/'  to  this  nobleman,  which,  however,  was  soon  disco-« 
Tared  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mftlmotb.^ 

PERCEVAL  (John),  secoiid  earl  of  Egmont,  ami  son  t6 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Westminster,  Feb.  24,  17 1 1 ;  and  ' 
after  a  learnea  education  at  home,  and  the  advantages  of  tra- 
vdliog^  was  chosen  in  1731  (though  then  under  age)  a  bur- 
gess for  Harwich ;  and  on  Dec.  3 1, 1741,  unanimously  elected 
Tcfpresentative  for  the  city  of  Westminster ;  as  he  was  in 
'IT47  for  Weobty  in  Herefordshire.    In  March  1747,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales,  in   which  station  he  continued  till  the 
death  of  that  prince.     In  1754,  he  was  elected  a  membeir 
•f  "parKament  for  the  borough  of  Bridgwater,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset;  and  on  Jaiiuary  9,  11^5,  was  sworn  one  of 
the  lords  of  bis  majesty's  most  honourabhe  privy-council. 
He  Was  likewise  appointed  one  of  the  privy-council  upon 
the  iiuccessioti  of  bis  present  majesty  to  the  throne;  and 
wai  again  elected  in  Aptril  1761,  for  the  borough  of  II- 
cfaester^  in  tl|e  county  of  Sorqierset,  but  was  next  day  re- 
chosen  for  the  borough  of  Bridgwater,  for  which  place  he 
Aide  his  election.     Oh  May  7,   1762,  his  lordship  was 
cij^led  up  to  the  house  of  peers  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
iitie  6f1ord  Ldvelapd  Holland,  baron  Loveland  Holland^ 
of  Eiioiote,  ill  the  county  of  Somerset,'  two  of  those  baro- 
ntift  W&icb  Wer6  forfeited  by  attainder  of  Francis  viscount . 
Livel,  ih  the  ist  of  Henry  VII.    On  Nov.  27,  1762,  the 
kilig  Hiras  plesLsed  to  itpp^int  him  one  of  the  postmasters- 
geioretal,  10"  the  I'bom  of  the  earl  of  Besborough ;  but  this 
M  iebi^ned^o  Slspt.  l6'f  1763,  in  consequence  of  being  ap- 
|>clinted  fiirst  lo/d[^c$f  thie  admiralty,  which  office  he  resigned 
sikb  iit\SMept;l7Cr6.     Bis  Lordship  died  at  his  house  in 
FatftfallV  Dec.  4,  1770^  and  was  buried  at  Charlton,  in 

■  Mr.  Cioi^e  ehatact^rtslss  this  nobleman  as  *'  a  fluent  and 
plimitibfe  debater,  waroi  in  his  friendship,  and  violent  in  his 
«iilhftj^;^*  l.ord  Orford,  after  mentioning  some  of  his  foi- 
^*^V^  aiAong  ^Kich  was  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
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feudal  system,  says,  that,  with  all  tbese/'be  bad^  stcoii^ 
parts,  great  knowledge  of  the  history,  of  this  country,  and 
was  a  very  able,  tlKitugh  not  an  agreeable  orator.  Hi^ 
domestic  virtues  more  than  compen^ted  for  some  singu-r 
]aricies  that  were  very  innocent:  and  bad  be  lived  in  the 
age  whose  manners  be  emulated^  his  spirit  would  have 
mainiained  the  character  of  an  ancient  peer  with  as  much 
^dignijty,  as  his  knowledge  would  have  effaced  that  of  otherti 
of  his  order.  .     '  ^ 

As  a  writer,  he  deserves  most  credit  for  a  very  able  and 
celebrs^ted  pamphlet,  long  attributed  to  lord  Bath,  entitled 
*^  Faction  detected  by  the  evidence  of  facts ;  containin^- 
am  impartial  view  of  Parties  at  home  and  affairs  abroad.^' 
P/  this  a  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1743,  8vo.     Thib 
following  also   are   said   to   have  been    written   by  bim : 
1.  ^<  An  Exs^mination  of  the  principles,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers  (the  Duke  of  Newcasd^ 
And  Mr.  Pelham),"  1749.   2.  **  A  secbnd  series  of  £su:ts  and- 
arguments*'  on  the  same  subject,  1749.  :  $.  ^^  An  occasional 
Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  country  to  his :friehdift 
town,  concerning  the  Treaty  negociated  at  Hanau  in  tbe^- 
year .  1 743,"  i74i».     4.  "  Memorial  solicitiDg  a  grant  of  the, 
whole  island  of  St.  John,  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence. 
This  was  not  published,  but  copies  were  given  by  the  aa^ 
tbor  to  ministers  and  some  members  of  both  houses.     "Lord 
Orford  says,  that  its  object  was  to  revive  the  feudal  sys^ 
tem  in  this  island.     5.  '*  A  Proposal  for  selling  part  of  ths 
J^orest  Land  and  Chaces,  and  disposing  of  the  produce  to* 
wards  the  discharge  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt  due  to 
the  Bs^nk  of  England  ;  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na-*' 
tional  Bank,  &c."  176?,  4to.* 

PERCEVAL  (Spencer),  second  son  to  the  preceding^ 
by  his  second  lady,  was  born  in  Aqdley  Sq«iare,  Nov.  i, 
1762,     His  infancy  was  spent  at  Charlton,  the  seat  of  bis - 
family,  in  Kent,  where  he  went  through   the  first  radi^ 
diments  of  learning,  and  also  contracted  an  early  attacbi 
ment  for  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas - 
Spencer  Wilson,   bart.  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
From  Charlton  he  removed  to  Harrow,,  where  be  succei^"^' 
fully  prepared  himself  for  the  university.     At  the  proper 
age  be  entered  of  Trinity  College,-  Cambridge,  v?here  tb« 
present  bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr.  William- Lort  Maiisell,  wa»^ 

1  Wa Vole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors^  tdiU  la  his  workfi  aud  in  ^ro.  bj 
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bis  tutor.  There  unv^earied  application  and  splendid 'sdyi- 
lities  led  him  to  the  highest  academiual  honours.  In  1782- 
be  obtained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  on  the'l6cb 
of  Deceoaber  of  the  following  year  was  admitted  of .  Lin-^ 
coin's  Inn  ;  where^  after  performing  the  necessary  studies, 
be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Hilary  Term  17S6.  He  com-*' 
mencedhis  professional  career  in  the.  Court  of.  King's 
Bench,  aud<  accompanied  the  Judges  through  the  ^Midland 
circuit.  His  chief  opponents  were  then  Mr.  (now.Sir  S.) 
Romilly,  Mr.  Clarke,  .and  Mr.  serjeant  Vaughan;  and, 
notwithstanding  a  degree  of  modesty,  which  at  that  period 
aUnpst  amounted  to.  timidity,  he  displayed  encouraging^ 
promises  of  foirensic  excellence,  on  some  of  the  firsc.  trials^ 
on  which  he  was  retained,  particularly  that  of  George 
Tbomas,  of  Brackley,  Norihamptohshire,  for  forgery.  In 
tbts  case  he.  was  retained,  for  the  prosecution ;  and  bad  the 
honour  of  contendinjg  with  Mr.  Law,  since  Lord  Chief  Jus^* 
ttee  Ellenborough.  This  trial  eiccited  much  public  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  ability  evinced  by  Mr.  Perceval  Increased  the 
number  of  his  clients.  .  His.  advancement  .was  ndw  both  re- 
gular and  rapid.  In  Hilary  term  1796,  he  obtained  a  silk 
gown,  and  became  the  leading  counsel  on  the.  Midland 
circuity  not  only  in  point  of  rank,  but  also,  in  quantity  of 
business.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  counsel  to  the  Ad-^ 
mtralty ;  and  the  university  of  Cambridge  acknowledged  its 
sense  of  juis  merits  by  nominating  him  one  .of  its  two  counseL 
About  thb  time^  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  an  attentive 
observer  and  acute  judge  of  men  and  talents,  the  late  Mr» 
Pitt,  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  had. written,  to  prove  ^^  that 
an  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  abate 
by  a  dissolution  of  parliament"  This  work  became  the 
fqundationof  his  intimacy  with  the  premier,  and  his.  subse- 
quent connexion  with  the  government,  and  caused  a  sudden 
alteration  in  bis  prospects.:  His  object  now  was  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  parliament,  where  he  might  support  those  measures 
for  which  the  situation  of  the  country  seemed  to  call,  and 
aiaiost  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself.^  His  first 
cousin,  lord  Compton,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  North- 
ampton in  April  1796,  on  the  demise  of  bis  maternal  uncle, 
and  consequently  vacated  his  seat  for  the  bprough  of  that 
liame.  Mr.  Perceval  immediately  offered  himself  to  repre- 
^^atthe  vacant  borough,  and  was  too  well  known^  and  too 
universally  esteemed,  to  meet  with  any  opposition.  He 
hid  been  previously  appointed,  deputy  regord^r  ^  and  so 
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highly  did  hit  constituents  approve  of  his  political  conduct 
sttid  private  worth,  that  they  returned  him  to  serve  in  three 
parliaments. 

•  Mr.  Perceval  now  endeavoured  to  become  thoroughly 
Qsaster  of  every  branch  of  policy ;  and  particularly  dedi- 
eated  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  finance  ;  and 
some  of  his  plans,  in  that  important  department,  are  de- 
serving of  high  commendation.  In  Hilary  vacation,  ia 
1801,  at  the  formation  of  the  Addington  administration, 
Mr.  Perceval,  then  in  his  39tfa  ye»r,  was  appointed  soliei- 
tor-general,  on  the  resignation  of  sir  William  Grant,  who 
wcceeded  sir  Pepper  Arden,  afterwards  lord  AI  van  ley,  as 
master  of  the  rolls.  In  Hilary  vacation,  1B02,  he  .was 
promoted  to  the  situation  of  attorney-general,  becoote 
Vacant  by  the  elevation  of  sir  Edward  Law  (now  lord  Ellen- 
borough)  to  the  seat  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

•  Mr«  Perceval,  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  solicitor-^ 
general,  relinquished  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  prac« 
tised  only  in  that  of  Chancery.  In  taking  this  step,  he 
was  influenced  chieHy  by  the  wish  of  having  more  time  tp 
Abdicate  to  bis  political  duties.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  succeeded  in  this  view.  In  the  King's  Bench,  though 
he  was  occasionally  engaged  in  conducting  causes  of  great 
importance,  his  business  had  never  been  so  great  as  wholly 
to  occupy  his  time.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  at  that  time  he  had  to  contend  with, 
as  competitors  in  that  coart,  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Mingay,  Mr. 
Law,  Mr.  Garrow,  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  all  of  them  king*^ 
e^unsd,  much  older  than  himself,  and  established  in  great 
practice  before  even  Mr.  Perceval  was  called  to  the  bar. 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  him,  that  he  did  not,  before  the  age  of 
forty,  dispossess  these  gentlemen  of  their  clients.  Bu^ 
when  he  came  ipto  Chancery,  he  found  competitors  less 
powerful;  and  though  his  disadvaotaj^es,  in  entering  a 
court  in  the  practice  of  which  he  bad  never  been  regularly  * 
Initiated,  were  great,  he  advanced  rapidly  in  practice; 
and  long  before  bis  abandonment  of  the  bar,  be  had  began 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  sir  Sa* 
tnuel  Romilly,  the  Coryphsus  of  Equity  Draftfl^men. 

^  Mr.  Perceval  retained  his  situation  as  attorney-geiieraT, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  the  reins  of  government,*  and  con^ 
tinued  to  distinguish  him^lf  as  ia  ready  and  staunch  sup^ 
poherofthd  measures  of  that  great  man.    lie  bad^a 
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bonour  soiDetinE)e9  to  call  down. uponihiitoBelfaH  tbo  elq-^ 
quexice  of  tbj^  oppositioo,  and  proved  a  iQ03t  useful  partisan 
of  the  admmUtr.aiioii.  On  Mr.  Pittas  death,  a  coalitioa 
took  place  between  the  Fox  and  GrenvjUe  parties,  in  which 
Mr.  Perceval  declined  to  share ;  and  having  resigned  bia 
office,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on.  the  bencbea  of  the 
oppositions  on  which  he  continued  until.  Lord  j(iawick,t 
in  1807,  brought  forward  the  Catholic, petition,  and.abiU 
was.  proposed  to  remove  the  political  disjabilitiies;of  whicti 
the  members  of  that  sect  complain*  Mr.  P^rqeval,  then^ 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch,  rose  io 
its  defence ;  and  Catholic  emancipation  being  a  measure 
generally  obnoxious,  the  dissolution  of  the  admioistratiQa 
followed.  As  Mn  Perceval,  at  this  time^ .  was  conaidered 
the  ablest  man  of  his  party,  it  migbt  have  been  .expected 
that  be  would  Mve  claimed. one  of  the  fiifst  .places  in  tbt 
ne.w  ministry  as  his  right.  On  the  contrary,  the  chancel* 
lorship  of  the  exchequer  was  several  times  rejected  by.him^ 
whose  only  wish. was  to  resume  the  situation  of  attorney- 
general.  This,  however,  not  being  satisfactory  to  bis 
majesty,  Mr.  Perceval  was  offered  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life,  as  a  compensation  fqr  his 
'professional  loss,  and  a  provision  for  his  family,  provided 
lie  should  agree  to  fill  theolBce  to  which  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  monarch  called  him.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  value  of  the  chancellorship  proposed  did  not  much 
.exceed  2000^  a.  year,  nearly  one  thousand  less  than  Mr. 
Piercevars  profession  produced  per  annum,  his  sense  of 
public  duty  induced  him  to, com  ply;  and  .when,  after  bia 
jiomination,  parliament  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
Mature  of  the  grant,  be  aljowed.  it  to  be  cancelled,  and  vet- 
.peated>  in  the  bouse  the. assurance  of  his  readiness  to  serve 
.his  majesty  even  without  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Xancaster,  for. life. 

The  new  administration  ^as  no  sooner  formed,  in  March 
J18Q7,  than  it  because  necessary  to  consolidate  it  by  an  ap^ 
peal  to  the  sense  of  the  people*  Parliament  was  in  conae- 
quence  dissolved;  and  in  the  hew  one,  Mr.  Perceval  found 
an  increase  of  strength,  which  enabled  bim  to  can*y  oa 
that  system  of  public  measures  begun  by  Mr.  Pitt.  To 
recapitulate  these,  and  notice  every  occasion  in  which  he 
atood  prominent  in  debate,  belongs  to  future  -history.  .It 
may  suffice  here  to  mention,  tbat  he  bad  the  voice  of  .tbj^ 
country  with  hinol  j  and  that  wben  a  regency  becaViie  agaia 
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necessary,  and  when  the  general  expectation  was  that  the 
regent  would  call  to  his  councils  those  men  who  bad  for-^ 
merly  been  honoured  with  his  confidence,  his  royal  high- 
neiis  preferred  retaining  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  in 
h'\s  service. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Perceval  rose  nvuch  in  reputa- 
tion and  excellence,  after  he  became  minister.  As  the 
leading  man  in  the  house  of  commons.,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able  to  explain  and  defend  all  his  measures; 
and  this  duty,  arduous  under  all  circumstances,  was  parti- 
cularly so  in  his  case,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  otjier  mem- 
ber of  administration,  in  that  house,  competent  to  the  task 
of  relieving  or  supporting  him.  He,  in  a  short  time,  proved 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  no  assistance :  he  made  himself  so 
{completely  acquainted  with  every  topic  that  was  likely  to 
be  regularly  discussed,  that  he  was  never  taken  unawares 
or  at  a  loss.  In  the  statement  of  his  measures  he  was  re- 
markably methodical  and  perspicuous.  By  many  persons 
he  was  deemed  particularly  to  excel  in  his  replies ;  in  re- 
butting any  severe  remark  that  came  unexpectedly  upon 
him,  and  in  turning  the  fact  adduced,  or  the  argument 
used,  against  his  opponent.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  risen  t6  the  highest  degree  6( 
reputation  for  historical  aiid  constitutional  knowledge,  and 
political  skill. 

The  death  of  this  valuable  servant  of  the  public  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  one  of  those  men  who  brood 
over  their  own  injuries,  or  supposed  injuries,until  they  become 
the  willing  agents  of  malignity  and  revenge.  This  catastror 
•phe  happened  an  Monday,  May  11,1312.  About  five  o'clock 
in.  the  evening  of  that  day,  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering  tL'e 
lobby  6f  the  house  of  commons,  when  be  was  shot  by  ft 
person  named  John  Bellingham,  and  almost  instantly  ex- 
pired. The  murderer,  when,  apprehended,  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  kvLi  pleaded  that  he  had  claims  on  administratisii 
which  had  been  neglected ;  and  it  appeared,  on  his  trial, 
that  he  had  deliberately  prepared  to  murder  some  person 
in  administration,  without .  any  particular  choice ;  and 
that  when  he  was. possessed  by. this  hellish  spirit,.  Mr.  Per- 
.^eval  presented  himself.  No  marks  of  insanity  appeared 
either  previous  to  or  on  his  trial>  nor  could  he  be  brought 
to  any  proper  senseof  his  crime.  He  was  executed  on  the 
Monday  following. 

Both  jiouses  of  parliament  expressed  their  sense  of  Mr- 
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"Perceval's  public  services  and  private  "worth  by  etdry  tes- 
timony of  respect,  and  by  a  liberal  grant  for  the  provi&iorl 
of  his  family,  while  the  public  at  lar^e  were  no  less  im- 
pressed wiih  the  horror  which  his  crttel  death  created,  and 
with  the  loss  of  such  a  minister,  at  a  time  when  tberecod* 
ciliatton  of  contending  political  parties  appeared  hopeless.? 
'  PERCIVAL  (Thomas),  an  eminent  physician,  wa* 
born  at  Warrington,  September  29,  1740.  Having  lost 
both  hia  parents  in  one  day,  he  was  placed  at' the  age  of 
four  .years  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Thotnat 
Percival,  a  learned  physician,  resident  at  the  same  place ; 
hot  of  his  parental  guidance  he  was  also  deprived  at  the 
age  of  ten,  after  which  his  education  was  directed  with  the 
most  kind  and  judicious  attention  by  his  eldest  sister.  His 
literary  pursuits  commenced  at  a  private  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  6f  Warrington,  whence  he  was  rendoved^ 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  to  the  free  grammar-school  of  that 
town,  where  he  exhibited  great  promise  of  talent,  and 
much  industry.  .  In  1757  be  became  one  of  the  first  pupils 
of  a  dissenting  academy  then  established  at  Warrington, 
where  be  pursued  with  unabating  diligence  the  classical 
studies  in  which  he  had  already  made  conisiderable  pro* 
gress,  and  in  particular  had  attained  great  facility  and  ele- 
gance in  Latin  composition,  'The  study  of  ethics,  however, 
appear^to  have  principally  engaged  his  attention  here,  as 
it  did  afterwards  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  and 
farmed  the  basis  of  all  his  works,  except  those  on  pror 
fessional  subjects.  It  appears  that  before  Mr.  Perceval 
went  to  Warrington  academy,  bis  family  was  induced  to 
^iiit  commqnion  with  the  church  of  England,  s^nd  to  es- 
pouse the  tenets  of  protestant  dissent*  This  wa^  in  one 
respect  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  him  who  had  thoughts  of 
entering  the  university  of  Oxford ;  but  now,  after  studying 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  he  determined  against  subscripr 
tion,  and  consequently  relinquished  the  advantages,  of  aca- 
demical study  at  either  English  university.  He  therefore 
went  in  1761  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  his  studies  in 
medical  science,  which  be  also  carried  on  for  a  year  m 
London.  In  1765  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Leyden^ 
with  a  view  to  complete  his  medical  course,  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Having  accord- 
ingly defended  in  the  ptxblic  schools  his  inaugural  disserta* 

1  G«nt  Maf.  1812/-^Colliot'B  Peeragt  by  Sir  S.  ^rydgaa. 
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tlon  **  De  Fngbre)**  tie  «ira$  presented  i^ith  tfa^  diploma  df 
M.  D.  Jaly  6^  1765.  On  his  return,  which  was  through 
France  and  Holland,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he 
joined  his  family  at  Warrington,  and  soon  after  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of  Na- 
thatiiel  Bassnett,  e^q.  merchant,  of  London.  In  1767  be 
removed  with  his  family  to  Manchester,  and  commenced 
his  professional  career  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  success, 
'  The  leisure  which  Dr.  Percival  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
bad  given  6im  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  varioQs  phi- 
losophical and  experimental  inquiries,  relating,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  science  of  physic.  The  **  Essays**  which  be 
formed  on  the  result  of  his  investigations,  were  sometimes 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  afterwards  in- 
iperted  in  the  volumes  of  its  Transactions;  at  other  times  they 
were  communicated  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  most  current  periodical  journals.  These  miscellaneous 
{pieces  were  afterwards  collected,  and  published  in*  one 
volume,  under  the  title  6f  ^*  Essays  medical  and  expert*** 
friental.''  A  second  volume  appeared  in  1773,  and  a  thjrd 
iri  1776'^  and  were  received  by  the  learned  world  as  the  pro- 
diictioDs  of  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  and  sound  judg- 
ment 

Extensive  as  Dr.  PercivaPs  practice  was,  he  found  leir 
siire  to  continue  those  publications  on  which  his  fame  is 
fouiided,  and  by  which  he  was  soon  known-  throughout 
Europe.  Among  these  we  may  mention  **  Observations 
and  Experiments  on  the  Poison  of  Lead,*'  1774;  "  A  Fa- 
ther's' Instructions,  Consisting  of  tales,  fables,  and  reflect 
tions^  designed  to  promote  the  love  of  virtue,  a  taste  for 
knowledge;  and  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
nature,"  1 775,  'two  years  after  he  added  another  volume; 
coaipletihg  the  work,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner  ex- 
r^ilently  adapted  to'  its  object.  "  On  the  Use  of  Flowers 
t)f  Zinc  iit  epileptic  cases**  (Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  IL) 
♦^  Miscellaneous  priictical  Observations,*'  (ibid.  V.)  "  Ac^ 
count  of  the  Earthquake  at  Manchester^'  (ibid.)  «*The 
Disadvantages  of  early  Ttioculation.**  "  Experiments  and 
Observation^  oh  Wateir.**  '  **  Moral  anc^  literary  Disserta-i> 
tions,**  1784,  8vo.  "  On  the  Roman  Cotenies  and  Stations 
in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,**  (PhiL  Trans.  XLVII.  216.) 
•*Accbum  of  a  double  Child,"  (ibid.  360.)  <<  Experiments 
on  the  Peruvian  Bark,  (ibid.LVII.  3?1.)  ."  Experiment* 
and  Observations  on  the  Wat^Mrs  of  Buxton  and  Maacbes* 
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tef/'  (ibtd«  LXIL  455.)  '<  On  the  Population  of  Maochet- 
ter  and  other  adjacent  places/'  (ibid.  LXIV,  64;  LXV. 
S22»  and  Supplement,  LXVI.  160.)  "NeW  and  cheap 
way  of  preparing  Potash/'  (ibid.  LXX,  545.) 

The  ^'  Manchester  Memoirs"  were  also  frequently  ho* 
noured  by  Dr.  PercivaPs  communications.  The  society, 
indeed,  by  which  they  were  pablished,  derived  its  origin 
from  ihe  stated  weekly  meetings  for  conversation,  which 
Dr.  Percival  held  at  his  own  house ;  the  resort  of  the. lite* 
rary  characters,  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  of  occas- 
sional strangers. .  As  these  meetings  became  more  numef- 
rous*,.  it  was  in%time  fovind  convenient  to  trs^nsfer  them  to  a 
tavern,  and  to  constitute  a  few  rules  for  the  better  direcr 
tion  of  their  proceedings.  The  members  thus  insensibly 
formed,  themselves  into  a  club,  which  was. supported  with 
30  much  succeiis,  as  at  length,  in  1781^  to  assume  the  title 
of  *^  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manches- 
ter.'* J)r.  Percival  was*  appointed  joint  presideht  with 
James..Massey,  esq.  and  bis  literary  contributions  were  fre* 
quentand  valuable.  When  acting  as  president,  bis  powers 
both  of  comprehension  and  discourse  were  sometimes  called 
forth  to  considerable  exercise;  and  perhaps'  on  tio  occasion 
were  his  talents  more  fully  exerted,  than  when  he  at  once 
guided  and  systematized  the  topics  of  auitnat^d  discussion. 
Another  scheme  which  he  patronised  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  lectures  on  mathematics,  the  fine  arts^  and 
commerce,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  institutions  lately 
attempted  in  London  ;  but  that  of  Manchester,  lifter  two . 
winters  of  unfavourable  trials  was  at  length  reluctantly 
abandoned,  and  those  of  the  metropolis  have  not  yet  much 
to  boast  on  the  score  of  encouragement  or  utility..  Dr. 
Percival  experienced  two  other  disappointmants,  in  bis  en- 
deavours to  support  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warjrington, 
and. to  establish  one  at  Manchester  in  its  room,,  neither  of 
which  schemes  was  found  practicidble. 

Dr.  Percival  died  of  an  acute  disease  on  August  30^  1804, 
id  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  bis  age,  universally  respected 
ftiid  regretted.  His  works  we^e  collected  and  published 
in  lS07y  4  vols.  8vo,  by  one  of  his  sons,  with. a:  very  inte*- 
resting  biograpbical  memoir,  froni  which  we  have  borrowed 
the  preceding  particulars.  For  whatr  follows  of  Dn  Peree^ 
^ars  character,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Dr.  Magee, 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.        .      ... 

^*  The  chata^ter  of  Dr«  Percival  was  in  eveiy  way  calctS" 
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bted  to  secure  for  brm  tbat  eminence  in  hU  profession,  aitd 
that  general  respect,  esteem,  and  attachinent,  which  be 
every^  where  obtained.  A  quick  penetration,  a  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  a  patient  attention,  a  comprebensiTe 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  a  solemn  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, were  the  endowments  which  so  conspicuously  fitted 
him  at  once  to  discharge  the  duties,  and  to  extend  the 
boundaries,  of  the  healing  art ;  and  his  external  accom* 
pltshments  and  manners  were  alike  happily  adapted  to  the 
offices  of  his  profession.  In  social  discussion,  he  possessed 
powers  of  a  very  uncommon  stamp,  combining  the  kcca« 
racy  of  science,  and  the  strictest  precision  of  method,  with 
the  graces  of  a  copious  and  unstudied  elocution;  and  to 
these  was  superadded  the  polish  of  a  refined  urbanity,  the 
joint  result  of  innate  benevolence,  and  of  early  and  habi« 
tual  intercourse  with  the  most  improved  classes  of  society. 
In  few  words,  he  was  an  author  without  vanity,  a  philoso- 
pher without  pride,  a  scholar  without  pedantry,  and  a 
Christian  without  guile.  Affable  in  his  manners,  courtieous 
in  his  conversation,  dignified  in  bis  deportment,  cheerful 
in  his  temper,  warm  in  his  affections,  steady  in  bis  friend- 
ships, mild  in  his  resentments,  and  unshaken  in  his  princi- 
ples ;  the  grand  object  of  his  life  was  usefulness,  and  the 
^rand  spring  of  all  his  actions  was  religion. 

"  As  a  literary  character,  Dr.  Percival  held  a  distin« 
guisbed  rank.  His  earlier  publications  were  devoted  to 
medical,  chemical;  and  philosophical  inquiries,  which,  be 
pursued  extensively,  combining  the  cautious  but  assiduoos 
employment  of  experiment,  with  scientific  observation, 
and  much  literary  research.  His  ^  Essays  Medical  aad 
Experimental,'  obtained  for  the  author  a  considerable  re- 
putation in  the  philosophical  world,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions.  The  subjects  which  occupied  his  pen,,  in 
later  year^,  were  of  a  nature  most  congenial  to. his  feel- 
ings ;  and  in  the  several  volumes  of  ^  A  Father's  Instrae- 
.tions  to  his  Children,'  and  of  *  Moral  Dissertations^'  which 
appeared  at  different  periods,  through  a  space  of  twenty- 
.five  years,  and  which  were  originally  conceived,  with  the 
design  of  exciting  in  the  hearts  of  his  children  a  desire  of 
icnowledge  and  a  love  of  virtue,  tbere  is  to  be  found  at 
much  of  pure  style,  genuine  feeling,  refined  taste,  mpt 
illustration,  and  pious  reBection,  as  can  easily  be  disco- 
vered, in  the  same  compass,  in  any  didactic  compositioxi* 
His  last,  wprky.  whioh  he  expressly  dedicated  as  a.  ^pa- 
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Venial  legacy'  to  a  much-loved  son,  under  the  title  of 
,<«  Medical  Ethics,  or  a  Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts> 
adapted  to  the  professional  conduct. of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons/ published  in  1803,  is  a  monument  of  his  profes- 
;sional  iotegrlty,.  in.  which,  while  he  depicted  those  excel- 
lencies of  the  medical  character  which  he  approved  in 
theory,  he  unconsciously  drew  the  portrait  of  himself,  and 
described  those  which  he  every  day  exemplified  in  prac- 
tice."* 

,     PERCY  (Thomas),  a  late  learned  prelate,  a  descendatit 
of  the  ancient   earls    of  Northumberland,    was   born  at 
Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire,  in  1728,  and  educatiedat  Christ 
'  church,  Oxford.    In  July  1 753  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. ; 
and.  in  1756  he  was  presented  by  that  college  to  the  vi- 
carage  of  Easton  Mauduit,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he 
held  with  the  rectory  of  Wilbye,  in  the  same  county,  given 
-brim  by  the  earl  of  Sussex.     In  1761  he  began. his  literairy 
career,  by  publishing  ^' Han. Kiou  Chouan,*'  a  translation 
from  the  Chinese;  which  was  followed*  in  1762,  by  a  coU 
Jection  of  ^^  Chinese  Miscellanies,''  and  in  ilfxS  by  <<Five 
Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry^''  translated  from  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage.    In  1764  be  published  a  new  version  of  the  **  Song 
of  Solomon,"  with  a  commentary  and  annotations.     The 
year   following  he  published  the  ^^  Heliques  of.Antient 
-  JEnglish  Poetry,"  a  work  which  constitutes  an  sera  in  the 
l^istory  of  <  English  literature  in  the  eigbt£^nth  century. 
Perhaps  the  perusal  of  a  folio  volume  ofancient  manuscripts 
given  to  the  bishop  by  a  friend  in  early  life  (from  ^hich 
he  afterwards  made  large  extracts  in  the  '^  Reliques,")  led 
'  fats  mind  to  those  studies  in  which  he  so  eminently  distin^ 
^uished  himself.     It  appears  likevyise  that  Shenstone  en- 
ccHiraged  him  in  publishing  the  ^^  Belique^s.''     The  same 
year  he  published  "A  Key  to  the  New.Testament,"  a  con- 
.cise  man^ual  for  Students,  of  Sacred  Literature,  which  .has 
been  adopted  in  the  universities,  and  often  reprinted^  After 
i|^e  publication  of  the  "Reliques,"  he  was  invited  by  the 
Jate  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland  to  reside  with 
4hem  as  their  domestic  chaplain.     In  1769  he  published 
-"  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St. 
Paul's."     In  1770  he  condu^cted  "  The  NprthumbeHiind 
Household  Book"  through  the  press;  the  same  year  he 
published  "  The  Hermit  of  Warkwortb."  and  a  translation 

3  Wfe  prefixed  to  his  Vi^orks.— Gent.  Ma^,  180^. 
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of  MaUet's  ^'  Northern  Antiqaities/*  with  notes.    A  sccoinl 
edition  of  the  **  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry''  was  publithed . 
in  i775>  a  third  in  1794,  and  a  fourth  in  18 L4.     In  1769 
be  wa$  nominated. chaplain  in  ordinary  to  bis  majes^ ;  in 
1778  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle;  and  in 
1782  to  the  bishopric  of  Dromore  in  Irebmd,  where  be  eoa-' 
stantly  resided,  promoting  the  instruction  and  comfort  of 
the  poor  with  unremitting  attention,  and  superintending 
the  sacred  and  civil  interests  of  the  diocese,  with  vigilance 
and  assiduity;  revered  and  beloved  for  his  piety,  libenality^ 
benevolence,   and  hospitality,  by  persons  of  every  rank 
and  reUgious  denomination.     Under  the  loss  of  sig^t,  of 
vi^hich  he  was  gradually  deprived  some  years  before  bis 
death,  be  steadily  maintained  bis  habitual  cbeerfulness  ; 
and  in  bis  last  painful  illness  be  displayed  sncb  fortitude 
and  strength  of  mind,  such  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  and  expressed  such  bearlfelt  thankfulness. for 
the  goodness  and  mercy  shewp  to  him  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  happy  life,  as  were  truly  impressive  and  .worthy 
of  that  pure  Christian  spirit,  in  him  so  eminently  conspi- 
cuous.    His  only  son  died  in  1783.     Two  daughters  sur^* 
vive  him;  the  eklest  is  married  to  Samuel  Isted,  esq.  of 
£cton,»in  Northamptonshire;,  end  the  youngest  to  the  hon. 
and  rev.  Pierce  Me&de,  archdeacon  of  Dromore.     In  1777 
the  rev.  John  Bowie  addressed  a  printed  letter  to  Dn 
Percy,  announcing  a  new  and  classical  edition  of  ^^  Don 
Quixote.''     In  1780  Mr.  Nichols  was  indebted  to  him  for 
fiGiany  useful  communications  for  the  *^  Select  Collection  of 
Miscellany  PQcms."     When  elevated  to  the  mitre,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  also  under  further  obligations  in  the  ^  History 
of  Hinckley,"  1782.     In  1786  the  edition  of  tbe  Tatler,  in 
six  volumes,  small  8vo,  was  beneBted  by  the  bints  sng** 
gested  by  bishop  Perdy  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Calder,  the  learned 
and  industrious  annotator  and  editor  of  those  volumes. 
The  subsequent  editions  of  the  Spectator  and  Guardian  were 
also  improved  by  some  of  his  lordship's  notes.     Between 
1760  and  17 64,  Dr.  Percy  had  proceeded  very  far  at  the  press 
with  an  admirable  edition  of  *^  Surrey's  PoeAis,'*  and  akci 
with  a  good  edition  of  the  Works  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buck- 
ini^am  ;  both -which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  remained 
many  years  unfinished  in  tbe  warehouse  of  Mr^Tonson  in 
the  Savoy;  but  were  resumed  in  1795,  ai)d  nearly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  when  the  whole  impression  ofbotb'wprks 
was  unfortunately  consumed  by  the  fire  in  Red  Lion  Pas^ 
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BBTge  ill  1808.  His  lordship  died  at  hU  episcopal  pttlace^ 
Dromore,  on  Sept.  30,  1811,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  So 
mdch  of  his  life  bad  passed  in  the  literary  world,  strictly 
so  called,  that  authentic  memoirs' of  his  life  would  form  an 
interesting  addition  to  our  literary  history,  but  nothing  has 
yet  appeared  from  the  parties  most  able  to  contribute  such 
informa^ron.  The  preceding  particulars  we  believe  to  be 
correct^  as  far  as  they  go,  but  we  camiot  offer  tbem  as  sa>» 
tKsfactory.' 

P£REF1X£  {Hardouin  de  Bbaumokt  de),  a  cele- 
brated archbishop  of  PAris,  and  master  of  the  Sorbonne, 
was  s6n  of  a  steward  of  the  household  to  cardinal  Ricbe** 
lieu,  who  took  care  of  his  education.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  student,  was  admitted  doctor  of  the  bouse  and 
society  of  the  Sorbonne,  preached  with  great  applause^ 
and  was  appoitited  preceptor  to  Louis  XIV.  and  afterwards 
bishop  of' Rhodes,  but  resigned  this  bishopric  because  he 
could  not  reside  in  his  diocese.  In  1664^  M.  de  Perefixe 
Tras  made  archbishop  of  Paris ;  and,  soon  after,  by  the  ad« 
vice  of  iather  Annat,  a  Jesuit,  published  a'maudate  for  the 
pure  and  simple  signature  of  the  formulary  of  Alexander 
TIL  His  distinction  between  divine  faith  and  human  faith, 
made  much  noise,  and  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Ni^ 
cole.  His  attempt  also  to  make  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal 
sign  the  formulary,  met  with  great  resistance,  which  occa- 
sioned many  publications  against  him  ;  but  his  natural  dis* 
position  was  extremely  mild,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
^*eluctance  that  he  forced  himself  to  proceed  against  these 
celebrated  nuns.  He  died  December  31,  1670,  .£it  Pari^. 
^He  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy  ia 
lS54f.  His  works  are,  an  excellent  "  Hist,  of  K.  Henry  IV.*^ 
Amst.  1661,  12mo.  This  and  the  edition  of  1664  are 
scarce  and  in  much  request,  but  that  of  1749  is  more  com* 
mon.  Some  writers  pretend  that  Mezerai  was  the'  real  au^ 
thor  of  this  history,  and  that  M.  de  Perefixe  only  adopted 
it ;  -buft  they  brriig  no  proojfis  of  their  assertion.  He  pub* 
Irsfaed  also  a  bopk,  entitled  ^^Institutio  Principis^*'  1647^ 
16to,  containing  a  collection  of  maxims  relative  to  the  du« 
ties  of  a  king  in  his  minority.' 
;  PERGOLESI  (John  Baptist),  one  of  the  most  excel-^ 

lent  of  the  Italian  composers,  was  bom  at  Casoria  in  the 

J- 

1  Gent.  Mtr*  ^ol.  LXXXL^j^weU's  Life  of  MniQik^i-Ki^lif^s's  BtwyecM 
^  Moreri. — Diet.  Hist. 
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^kingdom  of  Niaplesy-  in  1704;  and  was  educated. at  Nafilos 
under  Gaetano  Greco^  a  very  faaious  musician  of  that  time. 
The  prince  of  San-AglianO)  or  SiiglianOy  becoming  acr 
quainted  with  the  talents  of  young  Pergoiesi,  took  htm 
under  his  protection,  and,  from  1730  to  1734,  procured 
him  employment  in  the  new  theatre  at  Naples,  where  his 
operas  had  prodigious  success.  ^He  then  visited  Rome, 
.for  which  place  hU  "  Olympiade*'  was  composed,  and  there 
performed,  but  was  by  no  means  applauded  as  it  deserved; 
.after  which  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  falling  into  a  con- 
sumptive disorder,  died  in  1737,  at  the  premature  age  of 
.thirty-three.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  authors  have  aaaerte<i, 
that  ^e  was  poisoned  by  some  of  his  rivals,  nor  iudeed  was 
thesuGcessof  his  productions  sufEciently^reat  to  render  him 
an  object  of  envy.  His  fame  was  posthumous.  From  the 
style  of  his  composition,  the  Italians  have  called  him  the 
'Domenichino  of  music.  Ease,  united  with  deep  knowledge 
'0(  harmony,  and  great  richness  of  melody,  forms  the  cha- 
jracteristic  of  his  music.  It  expresses  the  passions  with  the 
very  voice  of  nature,  and  speaks  to  the  soul  by  the  natural 
•force  of  its  effects.  It  has  been  thought,  by  sonoe,  of  too 
^elanchoiy  a  cast,  which  might  arise,  perhaps,  from  the 
depression  produced  by  infirmity  of  constitution.  Hia 
.principal  works  are,  1.  The  ^^  Stabat  Mater,''  usually  con- 
j^dered  as  his  most  perfect  work,  and  much  better  knpwn 
ihan  ^ny  other,  iti  this  country.  2.  Another  famous  mass, 
beginning,  ^'Di^it  et  laudate,"  first  heard  with  rapture  at 
'Naples,  soon  after  .hi$. return  from  Rome.  3.  The  mass 
called  ^^  Salve  Regina,"  the  last  of  his  productions,  com* 
posed  at  Torre  del  Greco,  a  very  short  time  before  bis 
death,  but  as  much  admired  as  any  of  his  compositions. 
4*  His  opera  of  "  Olympiade,"  set  to  the  words  of  Metas- 
tasio.  5,  *^  La  serva  Padroda,"  a  comic  opera.  6.  H>is 
famous  Cantata  of  ^'  Orfeo  e  Euridice."  The  greater  paj^ 
of  bis  other  compositions  were  formed  for  pieces  written  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  unintelligible  to  the  rest; of 
Italy.  Pergolesi's  first  and  principal  instrument  was  the 
.Tiolin.  .Dr.  Burney  says,  that  ^rhe  had, .  perhaps,  more 
energy ^f  genius,  and  a  finer /ac/,  than  any  of  his  pre4e- 
cessord;  for  though  no  lal^ur  appears  in  his  productions, 
ievea  ;for.  the  church,  where  the  parts  are  thin,  and  fre- 
quently in  unison,  yet  greater  and  more  beautiful  effects 
are  often  produced  in  the  performance  thati  are  promised 
in  the  score." — **  The  church-music  of  Pergolesi  has  been 
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"«dn0ured  by  his  Gountryman,  Padre  Martini,  as  weH  asby- 
•Oflde  English  musical  critics,  for  too  much  levity  of  move- 
ment, and  a  dramatic  cast,  even  in  some  of  his  slow  airs  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Eximeno  sa3fs,  that  he  never  heard^ 
and  perhaps  never  shall  hear,  sacred  music  accompanied 
with  tii#trumrent8,  so  learned  and  so  divine,  as  the.Stabat 
Mater."  Dr.  Barney  thinks  it  very  doubtful  whether  the 
j»onatas  ascribed  to  this  author  are  genuine;  but  observes, 
timt  the  progresfs  since  made  in  instrumental  music,  ought 
not,  at  all  events,  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  Pergolesi, 
*^  which,'*  he  adds,  ^^  was  not  built  on  productions  of  that 
kind,  but  on  vocal  compositions,  in  which  the  clearness,* 
simplicity,  truth,  and  swisetness  of  expression,  justly  en-» 
title  him  to  supremacy  over  all  his  predecessors,  and  con^ 
temporary  rivals ;  and  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,, 
among  the  great  improvers  of  the  art ;  as,  if  not  the  foun- 
der, the  principal  polisher  of  a  style  of  composition  both' 
for  the  "church  and  stage,  which  has  been  constantly  cultir 
vated  by  his  successors  ;  and  which,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  century  from  the  short  period  in  which  he  flourished, 
i^tiil  reigns  throughout  Europe."  The  learned  historian, 
for  this  reason,  justly  considers  the  works  of  Pergolesi  as 
forming  a  great  sera  in  modern  music/ 

-  PERiERS,  or  PERRIERS  (Bonaventure  des),  an  old 
French  satirist,  was  born  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  a  small  town  of 
Burgundy,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
went  through  his  early  studies  with  credit,  and  was.  ad-- 

1  vanced  to  the  place  of  valet-de-chambre  to  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Aboyt  this  time  a  considerable 
freedom  of  opinion  prevailed  jat  court,  and  the  disputes  of 
certain  theologians  had  occasionally  furnished  subjects  for 
ridicule.  Des  Periers,  who  was  young  and  lively,  wrote 
his  celebrated  work  entitled  ^^  Gymbalum  mundi,^'  in  which 
4fae  divines  of  the  time  found  nothing  but  atheism  and  im- 
piety, while  others  considered  the  satire  as  general  and 
legitimate.  A  modern  reader  will  perhaps  discover  more 
folly  and  extravagance- than  either  impiety  or  wit.  The 
iivork,  however,  was  prohibited  by  an  order  of  council  soon 
ftfter  it  appeared  ;  and,  according  to  De  Bure  and  Brunet,  ' 
but  one  copy  is  known  to  exist  of  the  original  edition.  Des 
Periers  did  not  lose  his  situation  at  court,  but  continued  in 

^be  same  favour  with  the  queen  of  Navarre^  and,  is  sup-r, 

\  Bk^iBl^  Slid  Btttney's  Hist.  ofMutiei-^and  Buraey  in  Rees'A  CyclQpndia. 
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posed  to  have  written  some  p;irt  of  the  talent  which  were^ 
published  under  the  name  of  that  prineess.  Pes  Periers  is 
said  to  have  indulged  in  excesses  which  ruined  his  healthy 
and  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever  he  committed  suicide  inl544. 
His  works  are,  1.  The  ^^  Andria*'  of  Terence^  translated  into 
French  rhyme,  Lyons,  1537,  8vo.  2.  ^^Cymbalum  mundi, 
en  FrangaiB,  contenant  quatres  disdogues  ppetiques,  fort 
antiques,  joyeux,  et  facetieux,''  Paris,  1537,  8vo»  Tbis^ 
which  was  the  first  edition,  he  published  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  du  Clevier.  It  was  reprinted  at  Lyons  in  1538, 
8vo,  also  a  rare  edition.  In  1711,  Prosper  Marchand  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  12mo,  with  a  long  letter  on  the  history 
ef  the  work*  Of  this  an  £nglisb  translation  was  published 
in  1712^  -Svo.  The  last  edition  is  that  with  notes  by  Fal- 
conet and  Lancelot,  which  appeared  in  1732,  12mo.  S. 
**Becueil  desCEuvres  de  B.  Desperiers,"  Lyons,  1544,8vo.. 
This  is  the  only  edition  of  bis  works  which  contains  his 
poetry.  4,  "  Nouvelles  recreations  et  joyeux  devis,"  Ly- 
ons, 1558,  8vo,  a  collection  of  tales  attributed  to  Des 
Periers,  but  whic^h  some  think  were  the  production  of  Ni-t 
<:olas  Denisot,  and  James  Peletier;  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  some  facts  mentioned  in  tbem  which  did  not 
occur  uotil  after  the  death  of  Des  Periers!  1'be  reader 
may  derive  more  infprmation  on  this  subject,  if  he  think 
it  interesting,  from  La  Monnoye^s  preliminary  dissertation 
to  the  edition  of  these  tales  published  at  Amsterdam  (Paris) 
in  1735,  3  vols.  12mo. ' 

P£R|NGSKIOLD  (John),  a  learned  Northern  anti* 
qiiary,  was  born  Oct.  6,  1654,  at  Strengues  in  Sudermania^ 
and  was  the  son  of  Lawrence  Frederic.  Peringer,  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Having  acquired  great  skill  in 
Northern  antiquities,  he  was  in  1689  appointed  professor 
at  Upsal;  in  1693,  secretary  and  antiquary  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  in  1719  counsellor  to  the  chancery,  for.  anti?s 
quities.  When  appointed  secretary  to  the  king  he  changed 
bis  name  from  Peringer  to  Peringskiold.  He  died.  March, 
S4,  1720.  His  principal  works,  which  are  very  much  var 
lued  by  Swedish  historians  and  antiquaries,  are,  L  '^  Snar* 
ronia  Sturlonid9&  Hist,  regum  Septentrionalium,^*  .with 
two  translations,  1697,  foi.  2.  ^<  Historia  Wilkinensium', 
Theodorici  Veronensis,  ac  Niflungorum,''  &c.  copied  froiQ 
an  ancient  Scandinavian  MS.  with  a  translation^  17  i5>.  i^!L 

1  lietteir  hj  MardiftiH^  «s  abof^.^-^Biof .KUniferwUf,  SfjU  DofpfrMri.*    . 
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S.^'Hist.  Hialmari  regis/*  from  a  Runic  MS. :  this  it  in- 
terted  in  Hickes's  Thesaurus.  4.  <^  Monumenta  Siieco-* 
Gothica,'*  2  vols.  fol.  171 0— 1719,  &c.  &c.  * 

PERINO  DEL  VAGA  (otherwise  PierinoBuonaccorsT), 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  assistants  of 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  was  born  in  a  Tuscan  village  in 
1'500.  Vasari  seems  to  consider  him  as  the  first  designer 
of  the  Florentine  school  after  Michael  Angelo,  and  as  the 
best  of  Raphael's  pupils  :  it  is  certain,  that  in  a  general 
grasp  of  the  art,  none  approached  Julio  Romano  so  near, 
equally  fit  to  render  on  a  large  scale  the  historic  designs  of 
bis  master,  to  work  in  stucco  and  grotesque  ornaments  mth 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  of  with  Poiidoro  to  paint  chiaroscuros; 
The  Immolation  of  Isaac  in  the  Stanze,  the  taking  of  Jeri- 
cho, Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren,  Jacob  with  the  Vi&ion^ 
the  Drowning  of  Pharaoh,  with  others  among  the  frescos  of 
the  Loggia,  are  his.  That  he  had  much  of  the  Florentine 
style  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  his  own  invention,  such  as 
the'Birth  of  Eve  in  the  church  of  St.  Marcello,  at  Rome,'  a 
high-wrought  performance,  with  some  Infants  that  have  an 
air  of  life.  At  a  monastery  in  Tivoli  there  is  a  St.  John  in 
the  same  style,  with  an  admirable  landscape,  and  many 
more  in  Lucca  and  Pisa. 

*  But  the  real  theatre  of  Perino-s  art  is  Genoa,  where  be 
arrived  in  1528,' to  preside  over  the  embellishments  and 
decoi*ations  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  prince  Doria:  witb« 
out  the  gate  of  St.  Tommaso.  Every  thing  in  this  mansion^ 
whether  executed  by  Pierino  himself,  or  from  his  cartoons, 
breiathes  the  spirit  of  Raphael's  school,  in  proportion  to  the 
felicity  or  inferiority  of  execution;  a  nearer  approach  neither- 
his  powers  nor  principles  permitted  :  eager  to  dispatch,  and 
greedy  to  acquire,  he  debased  much  of  his  plan  by  the 
indelicate  or  interested  choice  of  his  associates.  It  is, 
boweteir,  to  the  style  he  introduced,  and  the  principles  he 
established,  that  Genoa  owes  the  foundation  of  its  school. 
Pe^ino  died  in  1547,  aged  forty-seven.  • 

PERION  (Joachim),  a  learned  do(5tor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
was  bom  at  Cormery,  in  Touraine,  in  1500.  He  took  the 
Benedictine  habit  in  the  abbey  of  this  name,  1517,  add 
died  there  about  1559,  aged  near  sixty.  Among  his  writ-^ 
ings  are  four  "  Dialogues,*'  in  Latin,  on  the  origin  of  the 

^  Nioeron,  vol.  1.— iBib).  Gemnnique,  rol.  III.  p.  955* 
*  PilkiDgton,  bjr  Fiueli.    S«B  al90  our  articJ«  •!  Fbmni;. 
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French  langusLge,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  Ptfrtt, 
1555, .  8vo ;  some  tracts  in  defence  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero^ 
against  Peter  Ramus,  8vo ;  Latin  translations  of  some  bookjt 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  John  Damascenus,  &c. ;  "Xoci 
Theologici,"  Paris,  1549,  8vo.  He  wrote  in  more  elegant 
Latin  than  was  common  with  the  divines  of  that  age ;  but  his 
accuracy  and  critical  skill  have  been  in  many  respects  justly 
called  in  question.  ^ 

PERIZONIUS  (James),  a  learned  German,  was  of*  a 
family  originally  of  Teutorp,  a  small  town  in  Westphalia  : 
their  name  was  Voorbrock;  but  being  changed  for  Peri- 
zonius  (a  Greek  word  of  similar  import,  implying  some^ 
Ihing  of  the  nature  of  a  girdle)  by  one  who  published  an 
'^  Epithalamium,''  with  this  name  subscribed,  it  was  ever 
after  retained  by  the  learned  part  of  the  family,  Anthony 
Perizonius,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  was 
rector  of  the  school  of  Dam,  professor  of  divinity  and  the  , 
Oriental  languages,  first  at  Ham,  and  afterwards  at  De* 
venter ;  at  which  last  place  he  died  in  1672,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  He  published,  in.  1G69,  a  learjied  treatise^ 
'*  De  Ratione  studii  Theologici." 

James)  his  eldest  son,  was  born  at  Dam,  Oct.  26,  1651. 
He  studied  first  under  Gisbert  Cuper,  at  Deventer,  and^ 
was  afterwards,  in  1671,  removed  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
attejided  the  lectures  of  Graevius.  His  father  designed  him. 
for  the  church,  but. after  his  death  he  preferred  the  mixed 
studies  of  polite  learning,  history,  and  antiquity,  and  went^ 
in  1674,  to^Leyden,  where  his  preceptor  was  Theodore 
liyckius,  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  that  city. 
He  became  afterwards  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Delft, 
from  which  he  was  promoted  in  1681  to  the  professorship 
of  history  and '  eloquence  at  Franeker.  His  reputation 
bringing  a^great  concourse  of  scholars  to  this  university,  he, 
was  complimented  by  the  addition  to  his  stipend  of  an,  . 
hundred  crowns,  and  when  on  the  death  of  Ryckius  in. 
1690,  Perizonius  was  offered  the  vacant  professorship,  th^ 
curators  of  Franekier  were  so  desirous  of  his  coutintiijDg 
with  them  that  they  added  another  hundred  crowns  to  hL^ 
stipend.  H§  was,  however,  in  1693,  persuaded  to  go  toi 
Leyden  to  fill  the  place  of  professpr  of  history,  eloquence^ 
and  the  Greek  language ;  and  in  this  employment  con^^, 
tiuued  till  his  death.     He  was  a  man  of  incredible  dili- 

I  Niceron,  ▼ol.  XXXVL— Did.  Hi»t- 
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^ence  as  w«ll  as. accuracy ,  never  committipg  any  thing  to 
the  press,  without  the  strictest  revisal  and  examination. 
Such  uninterrupted  application  is  said  by  bis  biographers 
to  have  shortened  his  life,  which,  however,  extended  to 
sixty-six  years.  He  died  April  6,  1717,  and  left  a  will 
that  savoured  a  little  of  that  whim  and  peculiarity  which 
sometimes  infects  the  learned  in  their  retirements.  He 
ordered,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  expire,  bis  body  should 
be  dressed  in  his  clothes,  then  set  up  in  a  obair,  and  that 
a  beard  should  be  made  for  him.  Some  say  this  was  done 
that  a  painter  might  finish  his  picture,  already  begun,  in 
order  to  be  placed  over  the  manuscripts  and  «books  which' 
he  left  to  the  library  of  the  university.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
good  mien,  well  made,  of  a  grave  and  serious  air,  but  far 
from  any  thing  of  pedantry  and  affectation  ;  and  so  modesty 
that  he  never  willingly  spake  of  himself  and  his  writings. 

He  published  a  great  many  works  in  Latin  relating  to 
liistory,  antiquities,  and  classical  literature,  among  which 
are,  1.  "M.:T.  Ciceronis  eruditio,"  an  inaugural  oration, 
at  his  being  installed  professor  of  Franeker  in  1681.     2. 
**  Anin\adversiones  HistoricsB,  1685,"  8vo,  a  valuable  mis-, 
celkmy  of  remarks  on  .the  mistakes  of  historians  and  critics. 
3.  ^^  Q.  Curtius  in  integrum  r^estitutus,  et  vindicatus   ab 
immodica  atque  acerba  nimis  crisi  viri  clarissimi  Joannis 
Clerici,"    1703,  Bvo.     To  this  Le   Clerc  replied,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  **.Bibliotheque  Chois6e."     4.  "  Rerum 
.per  Euryopam  ssbcuIo  sexto-decimo  maxime  gestarum  Com- 
,  xstentarii  Historici,'^  1710,  8vo.     5^  **  Origines  iEgyptiacie 
et  Babylonicse,"  1711,  2  vols.  i2mo,  beingr  an  attack  on 
•tbe  *'  Chronological  Systems"  of  Usher,  Capellus,  Pezron, 
.  but  especially  of  sir  John  Marsham.     Duker  reprinted  this 
.work  with  additions  in  1736;     Perizonius  wrote  .also  several 
'dissertations  upon  particular  points  of  antiquity,  which 
•  would  have  done  no  small  credit  to  the  collections  of  Gne- 
vius.  and  Gronovius.     Perizonius  published  an  edition  of  • 
"  JElian's   Various    History,"  corrected   from   the  vmanu- 
scripts,  and  illustrated  with  notes,  in  ITOl,  2  vols.  8vo. 
.James  Gronovius  having  attacked  a  passage  in  bis  notes,  a 
controversy  ensued,  which  degenerated  at  length  into  such 
.  personal  abuse,  that  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
.den  thoqght  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  their  authority. 
, The. edition,  however,  was  reckoned  the  best  until  that  of 
Gronovius  appeared  in  1731.     He  wrote  also  large  notes 
upon    ^^  Sanctii   Minerva,   give  de  pausis  linguae   Latinae 


ii$  PERKINS. 

Comiiientarius  ;^'   the   best  edition  of  which    is   that  oi^ 
1714,  8vo.' 

PERKINS  (WiLLUM)y  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  wa& 
born  at  Marton  in  Warwickshire,  in  1553,  and  educated  in 
Christ's  colllege,  Cambridge.  His  conduct  here  was  at  first 
90  dissolute  that  he  was  pointed  at  as  an  object  of  con« 
tempt,  which  recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  in  a  short 
tiine,  by  sobriety  and  diligent  application,  he  regained  his 
eharaoter  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  man, '  and  took  his  de- 
grees at  the  statutable  periods  with  approbation.  In  15B2 
he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  entered  into  holy 
orders.  His  first  ministrations  were  confined  to  the  pri-- 
soners  in  Cambridge  jail.  Recollecting  what  he  had  been 
himself,  with  all  the  advantages  of  education,  and  good 
advice,  he  compassionated  these  more  ignorant  objects^ 
and  prevailed  upon  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to  assemble, 
them  in  a  spacious  room,  where  he  preached  to  them  every 
sabbath.  This  was  no  sooner  known  than  others  came  to 
bear  him ;  and  so  much,  was  he  admired,  that  he  was  imv 
mediately  chosen  preacher  at  St.  Andrew^s  church,  the  first, 
and  only  preferment  he  ever  attained. 

While  here,  he  was  not  only  esteemed  the  first  preacher 
of  bis  time,  but  one  of  fhe  most  laborious  students,  as 
indeed  his  works  demonstrate.  During  the  disputes  between 
the  church  and  the  puritans,  he  sided  with  the  latter  in 
principle,  but  was.  averse  to  the  extremes  to  which  the 
conduct  of  many  of  his  brethren  led.  Yet  he  appears  to 
have  been  summoned  more  than  once  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  although  in  general  dealt  with  as  his  piety^ 
learning,  and  peaceable  disposition  merited.  Granger 
,8a;ys  that  he  was  deprived  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  bat  we 
find  no  authority  for  this.  He  had  been  a  great  part  of 
his  life  much  afflicted  with  the  stone,  which  at  last  short- 
ened his  days.  He  was  only  forty-four  years  of  age  when, 
be  died  in  1602.  H^s  remains  were  interred  in  St.  An- 
drew^is  church  with  great  solemnity,  at  the  sole  expence  of 
Christ^s  college,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Montague  (who  was  also  one  of  his  executors)  after* 
wards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  of  Winchester,  who 
spoke  highly  of  his  learning,  piety,  labours,  and  usefulness. 
His  works  were  collected  and  published  in  1606,  in  3  vols;» 
fol.  and  are  written  in  a  better  style  than  was  usual  in  hit 
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time.  They  have  been,  however,  far  more  admired  abrpad 
than  al  home.  We  knoiv  not  of  any  of  them  reprinted  in 
this  country  since  their  first  appearance,*  but  several  of 
them  have,  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  Spa- 
nish. Bishop  Hall  said  ^'  he  excelled  in  a  distinct  judg- 
ment, a  rare  dexterity  ih  clearing  the  obscure  subtleties  of 
the  schopls,  and  in  an  easy  explication  of  the  most  per- 
plexed subjjec^."  * 

PERNETY  (Anthony  Joseph),  was  born  Feb.  13, 1716, 
at  Rpanne,  in  Fprez.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Bener 
dictines,  aud  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  the  composition 
of  numerous  works,  some  of  which  are  correct  and  useful, 
and  others  deformed  by  absurd  hypotheses,  and  that  affec- 
tation of  novelty  which  gained  many  French  writers  in  his 
day  the  title  of  philosophers.  These  whims  are  principally 
found  in  his  *^  Fables  EgyptieDnes  et  Greques  devoili^es," 
1786,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  in  bis  ^^  Dictionnaire  mythoherme-* 
tique.**  His  more  useful  publications  were,  bis  *^  Dic- 
tionnaire dc  Peinture,  Sculpture,  et'Gravure,"  1757;  "Dis- 
cburs  sur  la  Physionomie ;''  ^'  Journal  Historique  d^uh 
Voya|re  faite  aux  ties  Maiouines,  en  1763  et  1764,"  1769, 
2  vols.  8vo.  This  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  himself  was 
tfenslated  into  English,  and  read  with  some  interest  at  the 
time  of  tbe  dispute  with  Spain,  relative  to  these  islands^ 
which  are  the  same  with  the  Falkland  islands.  **  Disserta- 
tion sur  TAm^rique  et  les  Amdricains  :''  in  this  work  and 
in  his  **  Examen  des  R6chercbes  Philosophiques  de  Pauw 
sur  les  Am^ricains,"  he  controverts  the  opinions  pf  Pauw, 
Be  was  author  of  many  other  works,  and  cocnmuoicated 
several  memoirs  to  the  academy  of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was 
a  inember,  and  in  which  capital  he  resided  a  long  time  as 
librarian  to  Frederic  II.  He  at  length  returned  to  Valence, 
IB  tbe  department  of  La  Drdme,  where  he  died  about  the 
close  of  the  century.* 

PEROT,  or  PERROT  (Nicholas),  a  learned  prelate 
of  tbe  fifteenth  century,  was  born  at  Sasso  Ferrate,  of  an 
ilhistrious  but  reduced  family.  Being  obliged  to  maintain 
himself  by  teaching  Latin,  he  brought  the  rudihaents  of  that 
language  into  better  order,  and  a  shorter  compass  for  the 
use  of-  bis  scholars ;  and  goiqg  afterwards  to  Rome,  was 
jnach  esteemed  by  cardinal  ^essarion,  who  chose  him  for 

I  FtiVler'i  Cb.  History,  Abel  R«divif  us,  and  Holy  Sute. — Lupton*i  Mod^ra 
Pi¥iDe».-*»Bnx^'»  Pnriiaai*  *  Diet.  HmiL 
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hrs  conclavist  or  attendant  in  the  cottcfaVc,  bn  Ihi  ideaCb  )jf 
)^du)  if.  It  was  sit  this  juTic^ture  tbkt  he  id  sakl  tb  ba^ 
deprived  ^eskavion  of  the  papacy  By  hfs  iikpnidfeii(S<d ;  i6i 
the  cardinaU  being  agreed  in 'their  choice,  three  of  tb'tiiti 
.'went  to  disclose  it,  and  to  salute  him  pojie^  but  Pel-Vft 
Would  not  suffer  them  to  enter,  alledgiiig  thkt  they  m)gHl 
interrupt  him  in  his  studies.  When  the  cardinal  W^s  ifl- 
formed  of  thi^  blui^der,  he  gave  himself  no  farther  troufir^e^ 
and  only  said  to  faU  conclavist  in  a  milii^  traili^^U  tone, 
^*  Your  ill-timed  care  has  deprived  me  of  the  tiar^^  Hhd  yda 
of.  the  hat.'*  Perot  ^as  esteemed  by  kevehil  popes,  kp^ 
"pointed  governor  of  Perugia,  and  afterwards  of  Ondllnril^, 
and  was  made  archbishop  of  Siponto,  1458.  He  died  1480, 
At  Fiigiciira,  a  country  bouse  so  called,  which  he  bid  b'liilt 
near  Sasso  Ferrato.  He  translated  the  first  five  Vook^  6f 
"  Polybius,"  from  Greek  into  Latin,  wrote  a  treatise  **  Be 
geaeribud  metroruiji,**  i4d7,  4to;  alsti  *^  Rudimehta  Gi%irt- 
"inatices,"  Rome,  1473,  fol.  a  very  rdre  and  valuable  ejlli- 
tion,  ^  iiideed  kirthe  subsequent  ones  ar^;  but  his'i^f^t 
'(Celebrated  work  is  a  long  commentary  on  Martial,'  entitfed 
^'  Cornucopia^  sieii  Latins  Linguae  Cbmmentariiis/'  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  15 id,  fol.  This  Tasinis 
a  very  learned  work,  and  has  been  of  great  use  to  C^al^^n 
'in  his  Dictionary..'. 

.    PEROUSE  (JciHN  Francis  GalaV^  de  la),  an  abte  but 

unfortunate  navigator,  was  liorn  at  Albi  In  1741.     Heeh* 

tered  into  the  French  navy  when  he  was  oiily  in  his  fifteenth 

:year,   and  acquired  such  professibnal  skill,  that  he  'w^ 

regarded,  as  .pt  fbr' the  most  ardu(S^s  enterprise's;     Trtie 

triumphs  Of  th^  JFtbnch  marine  Were  feW  in  his  titne;  y^t 

'  he  commanded  in  the  success^l  attetript  V6  desl!K>y  life 

Enjglish  settleibent  ih  Hudson^s  Bay  in  17S^.     On  the  tfe- 

storation  of  peace,  it  was  resolved  by  the  French  miijfsfi^ 

^  that  a  voyage  of  discovery  .should  be  uhder&iken  io  M^- 

^piy  What  bad  b^en  left  cfefeetive  in  the  voyages  of  our 

'  illustrious  havtgatoV  captain  James  Cbbkj'kfid  1$tl  ik^sOiSai^ 

:Lpix\s  Xvr.  jarevir  u^  thfe  pfati  of  the  inteifidfed  i«j!*jaPreteii 

'mth  great  jucfglrfent  aiid  inteUigente,  -arid  La  Perdii^HiAs 

the  person  fixed  upon  to  condirct  it.    Witt  tWo  ifigiife^ 

Ta  Boussole,  et  i^Asltroldbe,  the  fir^t  lihder  hi)  owh  cSfti- 

niand,  the  second  utider  that  of  H.  de  Lanfgle,  biit  s^{%t 

t  Nicerob,  ▼orrprXXlff.— tir^oMhiv^Oen.  Di.ct.->^1lniiMt  Mnnialdvli- 

braure»— Saxii  Onoma^tiooA. 


IP  bis  QriiS9^  .^hcy  si^iM  fyqm  Br^^t  in  AHgW^t  .1785 ; 
tpifc^d  f^t  I4a,^eii;a  and  TenerilF^p^  and  in  Nave][nber  an- 
9kpt^  9^  thje  sf^st  of  ]E(rfif  i^.  Tbence  they  proqe^tjiq^ 
rpund  pa^fs.  Ec^n  ifito  thp  ^outh  Se^,.  apd  in  JFe^.rHai;y 
1766  9a|it  an(;hf^  in  ttfe  b^y  of  (Conception,  on  t|ie  cqa^t.p/ 
Cbiii.  A^  .^bis  .^inMSy  ^o  F^I^U  bad  the  aief n9  of  preteritipg 
bealtb  been  employed,  that  they  had  not  a  pian  sick.  The 
«)i|pii  r^ac\^d  Efuit^r  isUpd  in  the  nfiQnth  of  April,  and 
tbenqe  3^edi  without  jtuuching  at  ^Jxy  land,  to  the  Sand- 
irWh  islands.  Op  June  523d  tb^y  anchored  qn  the  ^eri- 
c^Q  cmst,  in  l^t.  £8®  37',  and  landed  on  an  isls^nd  to  f^^- 
plor^  tqe  country  and  qu^p  pbs^ervatlons.  At  this  pla9^  ^ 
j|(.,PerpasehadtbeaiUrprtuQe9f  having  two.t>oats  wrecked, 
with  ,t^  J[qi8  of  ;^li  .t|jeir  q^evv.  T)^ence  he  fan  down  to 
Caii^rnia,  ^pd  in  Sf^pt^cpb^r  ^oc^ored  in  the  bay  pf  IVIon- 
$ft»fj  .ji¥|ief9qe  t^y  U)ok  tt^ir  d|ep^rtpre  across  tiie  Pacific 
pfiW^  j^d  in^fLim^y  1787  arrived  in  the  M^cao  rpads. 
In  F^bfTuary  tf^ey  rc^c^bed  jN^illft,  whiqh  t)iey  qvittediu 
Aprilf  ^^fping  tbejr  cour^fgr  t^e  i^ajpds  of  Japan.  Pass- 
ing tbe.^c/qjjasts,  of  pori^  ^f^d.Jf^pan,;(t)ej  ^ell  in  with  Cbinct&e 
•Tartary,  in  Jfit.  ^21%  and  ran  ,  to  the  pprtbv^ard.  They 
aj)x;hpr/&d  in  a  bay  of  the  j^ai^  of  S^ig^ien,  a^^ 
jlriCQcee^^d  «H>'the  shallow  cbaixnel  between  th^t  island  and 
fhe  continent  as  far  as  51^29'.  j^eturning. thence  they 
tfi9/f^e^  tM^  squtbera  extre^i^i^y  pf  Sagalien  in  August,  and 
jE^uiaed  a, strait  b^^we^n  itandi^sso^  since  qamed  Perouse 
pU^t^  i^to  the  North  Paci^c.  On  the  sixfli  .of  September 
tpey  ^i^chored  in  the  harbpur  of.  ^t  Peter  au^l  Paul  in 
J^affij^^atkal  .  The  ships  .bs^ying  refitted,  ^bey  s^t  sail, 
;(i»d,f^rri^9d  ^  t^e  J^avii^Jgrs  5Ul?ii4«  in  Xtecenob^r.  In 
^fi^i^y.^f  MacMl^i^a  they  ip^t.viri^  a  friendly  reception  from 
|mq»roua  nati^t^s^  and  began  to  V^ke  in  re%sj\p9ents.  A 
par(^  of  sixty,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Langle,  wei^ 
3f^9j»  Ifi , jprpc^r^s .  frqsh  iy.ater,  j^^.en  ,a  most  uufprt^unate 
ffcif^rxepf^e  ^pk  i^jaoa, .  in\wj4ch  tjiey  ,v^re  attacj^ed  by  tibe 
^f  tisfcs,  and  ^^.  i\el^wg^e  ,ini4  .elieven  of  his  m^n  jipst  l;he^ 
J^vfsa*  . Q^uitting  this. place  lyithput  ^ny ^a^temfxts .jfx  yeo- 
aSgfi^ef  ,fp^\l^e  |vo<5e?ded  to  l^ew  Holland,  and,,ar^\Te^ 
M.PQ<Wy>lftiy  «  JauMary  I7§8,,^nd  here  t^rpainates  .fi,U 
j^t.  is  ^l^wn  of  tjie  ypy|Lge  pf  ,this  nayjgatpr,  fi:om.the 
jgucpfil.^hiph  ^  trwwitted^to  f^rapge.  '.ige^^ 
jffory  ifpportant  objects  of  researcb  remaining,  but  was 
neter  more  heard  of.  The  vessels  were  probably  wrecked, 
and  all  the  csewa  perished,  since  all  efforts  made  to  obtain 
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iofofmatioD  of  them  have  been  fruitlcfss.  In  1798^  was  pob^ 
iished,  at  the  expence  of  the  French  natipn^  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  of  Perouse,  *•  Vdyage  auitour  dd 
Monde  par  J.  F.  G.  de  la  Perouse,*'  in  three  vols.  4to.  It 
was  translated  into  the  English.  The  discoveries  of  this 
navigator  are  chiefly  in  the  seas  between  Japan  ,and  China,' 
and  China  and  Tartary.  * 

PERRAULT  (Claude),  an  eminent  French  architect^ 
was  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and' born  at  Paris, 
in  16.13.  He  was  bred  a  physician,  but  practised  only 
among  his  relations,  his  friends,  and  the  poor.  He  dis- 
covered early  a  cbrrect  taste  for  the  sciences  and  fine  arts;  of 
which  be  acquired  a  consummate  knowledge,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  master,  and  was  pirticularTy  skilled  in  ar-. 
chitecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  mechanics.  He  still 
continues  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  architects 
France  ever  produced.  Louis  XIV.  who  had  a  good  taste 
for  architecture,  sent  for  Bernini  from  Rome,  and  other 
architects ;  but  Perrault  was  preferred  to  them  all ;  and 
what  he  did  at  the  Louvre  justified  this  preference*  The 
fa^*ade  of  that  palace,  which  was  designed  by  him,  **  isy 
says  Voltaire,  **  one  of  the  most  august  monuments  of  aN 
chitecture  in  the  world.  We  sometimes,''  adds  he,  **  go 
a  great  way  in  search  of  what  we  have  at  home;  There  is 
not  one  of  the  palaces  at  Rome,  whose  entrance  is  com- 
l>arable  to  this  of  the  Louvre ;  for  which  we  are  obliged  to 
Perrault,  whom  Boileau  has*  attempted  to  turn  into  ridi* 
cule.'*  Boilean  indeed  went  so  far  as  tp  deny  that  Per- 
rault was  the  real  author  of  those  great  designs  in  architec- 
ture that  passed  for  his..  Perrault  was  involved  in  the 
quarrel  his  brother  Charles .  bad  with  Boileau,  who,  how- 
ever,  when  they  became  reconciled,  acknowledged  Claude's 
merit. 

Colbert,  the  celebrated  French  minister,  who'  loved  ar* 
chitecture,  and  patronized  architects,  advised  Perrault  t6 
undertake  the  translation  of  Vitruvius  into  French,  and  il- 
lustrate it  with  notes;  which  he  did,  sind  published  it  itt 
1673,  folio,  with  engravings  from  designs  of  his  own,  whiolk 
have  been  esteemed  master-pieces.  Perrault  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  succeeded  in  this  work  beybnd  all  who  weat 
before  him,  who*  were  either  architects  without  learning,  or 
learned  men  without  any  skill  in  architecture.    He  uhified.4 
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knowledge  of  every  science  directly  or  remotely-connected 
with  architecture,  and  had  so  extraordinaiy  a  genius  for 
mechanics,  that  be  invented  the  machines  by  whjch  those 
stones  of  fifty>two  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  front  of  the 
Louvre  is  formed,  were  raised.  A  second  edition  of  his 
**  Vitruvius,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented,**  was 
printed  at  Paris,  1684,  in  folio;  and  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  for  the  use  of  students;  and  another 
valuable  architectural  work,  entitled  **  Ordonnance  des 
cinq  Especes  de  Colonnes,  selon  la  methode  des  Anciens/* 
1683,  fol. 

When  the  academy  of  sciences  was  established,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  its  first  members,  and  was  chiefly  depended 
upon  in  what  related  to  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy. 
He  gave  proofs  of  his  great  knowledge  in  these,  by  the 
publicatipn  of  several  works ;  among  which  were,  ^'  Me- 
tioires  pour  servir  i  Phistoire  naturelle  des  animaux,**  16^71 
-—76,  2  vols.  fol.  with  fine  plates;  "  Essais  de  Physique,** 
in  4  vols.  12mo,  the  three  first  of  which  came  out  in  1680, 
and  the  fourth  in  1688  ;  **  Recueil  de  plusieurs  machines 
de  nouvelle  invention,**  1700,  4to,  &c.  He  died  Oct.  9, 
1638,  aged  seventy-five.  Although  he  had  never  pub- 
licly practised  physic,  yet  the  faculty  of  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  skill,  and  so 
oDUch  esteem  for  the  man,  that  after  his  death  th^y  desired 
his  picture  of  his  heirs,  and  placed  it  in  their  public  schools 
with  that  of  Fernelius,  Riolanus,  and  others,  who  had  done 
hoiiour  to  their  profession.^ 

PERRAULT  (Charles),  younger  brother  to  the  pre* 
ceding^  was  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  12,  1628,  and  at  the  age 
jof  eight  was  placed  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  belles-lettres,  and  bad  a  con- 
siderable turn  to  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  consisted 
hlostly  in  -the  disputatious  jargon  of  the  schools.  He  also 
Wrote  verses,  and  indulged  himself  in  burlesque,  which  was 
Iben  much  in  vogue ;  ^n  one  occasion  he  amused  himself 
in  turning  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid  into  burlesque  verse.. 
He  had,  however,  too  much  sense  when  his  ideas  became 
matured  by  reflection,  to  attach  the  least  value  to  such 
efliisions.  When  his  studies  were  completed,  he  was  ad« 
hiitted  aii  advocate,  and  pleaded  two  causes  with  a  success 
•uffici'ent  io  induce  the  magistrates  to  wish  to  see  him  at- 

>  Niceron^  toY.  XXXIII.— «Mortri.— Perrault^t  Les  Hommet  lUaitref. 
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Cached  to  the  tar.  But  Colbert,  the  Frihclh  riiiniiter,  wBA 
^as  acquaintea  with  his  merit,  soon  deprived  the  taW  of 
liiis  services.  He  chose  hiai  for  secretary  to  a  small  aca- 
demy ot  four  or  five  men  6f  tetters,  who  assembled  at  his 
liouse  twice  a  vveek.  This  was  the  cradle  of  that  Iearne4 
Society  afterwards  calted  <'  Academy  of  Inscfriptions  an4 
Relies  Lettres.^'  The  little  academy  employed  itself  oii 
the  medals  arid  devices  jrequired  from  it  by  Colbert^  in  the 
Kind's  name ;  and  those  proposed  by  Charles  Perrault 
Were  almost  always  preferred.  He  had  a  sihgutar  taleni 
for  compositions  of  this  kind,  which  require  more  int^Iiec- 
tiial  qualities  than  is  generally  supposed,  tn  the  number 
of  hiis  happy  devices  may  b6  ranked  that  of  the  medal 
^triick  on  account  of  the  apartments  given  by  the  king  to 
the  French  academy  in  the  Louvre  itself.  This  was  Apolto 
J^dlatinus ;  an  ineenious  allusion  to  the  temple  of  ApoUo^^ 
^rlected  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Augustus. 
Pierrauit  not  only  was  the  author  of  this  device,  but  like* 
ivise  procured  the  academy  the  apartments  It  obtdhed  frooi 
the  chqharch,  who  at  the  same  time  was  pleased  to  declare 
himself  its  protector.  Colbert,  enlightened  hy  the  wis^ 
counsels  of  Perraurt,  inculcated  upon  the  king,  thalt  th^ 
|irotectibn  due  to  genius  is  oiie  of  th6  noblest  prerogatives 
of  siipreme  authority.  He  also  procured  the  establish- 
ment  of  tiie  academy  of  science^,  which  at  first  had  the 
'  same  form  with  the  French  academy,  that  of  perfect 
.equality  among  its  members.  His  brother  Claude  had 
also  a  considerable  share  in  this  useful  establishment. 

Scarcely  was  the  academy  of  ^sciences  established,  when 
Colbert  set  apart  a  yearly  fund  of  100,000  livres,  to  "be 
distributed  by  the  king^s  order  amoujg  celebrated  irien  of 
letters,  whether  French  or  foreigners.  Charles  Perrault 
partook  likewise  in  the  scheme  .of  these  donatives,  and  in 
their  distribution.  It  was  extended  through6ut"£urope| 
to  the  remotest  north,  although  ire  do  not'find'any  English 
among  the  number.  Colbert,  whose'esteem  for 'the  talents 
and  character  of  Perrault  continually  increased,  soon  eno- 
ployed. him  in  an  important  anfl  confidential  office.  'Being 
himseifsuperintendant  of  the  ro^al  buildings,  heappointea 
him  their '^comptroller  general ;  and  this  olficej  in  the  habdjt 
ofTerrault,  procured  a  new  favour  to  the  arts,  ihfit  of  tBe 
establishment  of  the  academies'of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Than  it  was  that  his  brodlier  Cla^ude  pro- 
duoed  the  celebrated  design  of  the  front  of  the  L6uvre.    • 
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vICto  fiWife  PfSi^vJ^  fiWoy^^,  ^^d  %k§  gr>tjtfl4^  due  to 
i»m  frpm  wen  fit  ^f^^fh  ba^  from  1 674  giiR^p  bim  iidiQi»H 
Slop  iqjp  tt)f;  Frfspcfe  ;^pa.dc?poy.  Qq  the  fli^y  of  bi^  ireoep^ 
^ics^i,  ^  f^toroed  tl^anfea  in  au  ^^ranguf^  j/ybic^  gave  ;s9 
ffnpc^  8t^i»facuoD  to  tt^e  spciety,  ((lat  thf y  frftip  th^t  fAwf 
ripsolved  to  maHf  publjic  the  admission -4|^cqiirse)  of  Aeir 
fdlf ipbers.  Bi»t  a^  the  favpiir  of  t^e  greal;  \^  i:are|y  iasti«g| 
^j^ejrrauU  iiqder^.eot  $oipe  mortifica^pi^^  froqa  polbetrt,  Wbi<$b 
jppmpelled  him  to  retire;  and  aUbpugb  ^be  mini§ter>  $e(isibl#r 
p/  lii^  loA8,  solicited  him  to  teturp,  ^r^fi^^,  lapf)  ^yeQt 
ip  inhabit  a  hop^.e  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Jacq|ie.8»  ^bp  yi«- 
Sinity  qf  wbiqh  to  ^he  college  facili|.ated  t))e  fuper)otend* 
aiK^e  of  t^e  education  of  bis  sqi^s.  Afi^t  tbe  deatliof  G<4* 
^rt,  be  received  a  fresh  mprtificatipn^  tjiat  of  baviftg  bi^ 
jpagie  erased  fjrom  ^be  acpidemy  of  ipedais,  by  Louvp^. 
y^\s  iqfiiQ)sjter  did  not  love  Colbert ;  and  bis  hatred  tp  tkp. 
patron  fell  upon  tbe  person  patronized,  tbougjb  ^Q  fa#jl 
ceased  to  be  so. 

Pariqg  bi?  rejtreat,  Perrault  employed  bis  leisujre  in  the 
Pfom^ppsition  of  several  works,  among  which  were  H^  ^^iPpeoi 
QQ  the  ftge  of  Lem3  the  ^reat,''  and  bis  f*  Parallel  bejtweiW 
;the  Ancients  and  Wodprns/'  Tbe  Ippg  apd  b.i«0r  war 
^e^e  pieces  excited  between  Boilea^u  and  the  au^or,  i^ 
jvell  ](novn.  Tbe  chief  fault  pf  I^errauh  was  his-eeiisdtiug 
^e  a^cieqts  in  bi^d  Yer9es»  iv^icb  ^gaye  Boileau'the  adyanr 

Wge.  jagid  the  tYfp  j»dfers#^e»  fjofpb^ted  m  prpse,  tbe 
^a^pb  wQuld  b^ve  been  ipore  eqpaL  In  tjie  cojlejstipn  pf 
Boileau's  works,  ipay  be  seen  a  letter  addressed  tc^  him  by 
Perrault,  ^n  the  height  pf  tbii»  iwajrf&re,  .^gainst  which  thiye 
great  poet's  prose?  somewfaftj:  inclined  to.  harshnes$  an4 
poifderpsity,  i^  .scarcely  9ble  to  susf ain  itself»  no(withs0nd<>' 
fng  all  the  aMtbor'$^talenjt8  fpr  sarcasm ' and  iropy.  Per'- 
r^qlc's  lettpri  liiough  filled  with  repcpacbes,  for  the  wprs^ 
part  well  tnerifed  by  his  ai?mgonist,  is  a  model  of  decpr4ii«i 
^nd  delicacy.  With  r^^speipt  ^o  the  grpuna  pf  tl)e  ^is|Hit4> 
the  two  adversaries?  as  usual  in  tbpse  quarrels,  arp  ^Iterr 
.oately  right  and  wrong.  £errault»  tpoiittle  ponversant  iti 
jthe  Greek  l^oguag^?  too  ^^olu.siveJy  ^e.h^ible  pftbe  defeet;^ 
of  Homer,  shows  too  little  feeling  of  jibe  su|[iterior  bea^jtiei 
pf  this  great  bard?  and  is  not  eop^gh  itidulgeot  to  his  erfors 
in  fai(oiir  of  his  geoius.  S^iJeau,  perpetually  on  bis  knees 
h^f^e  bisJdpl,  defends: him rsomei^meji  ijnbappily*  and 
alwfLys.witb  a  jrudenieHs  aJMo^^  equal !t<^,^at  v^f^h  which  tbf 
^rov^  of  Ibe;  Iliad  jBkll^ufe^H^pd^  ;t« 
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It  is,  indeed,  asserted  that  the  enmity  of  Boileau  against 
ihe  author  of  the  '<  Poem  on  Louis  le  Grand/'  had  a  secret 
-canse^  m6re  potent  than  bis  devotion  for  the  ancients; 
'which  was,  that  the  writer,  when  justly  celebrating^  the 
great  Corneille,  had  aflected  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
author  of  "  PbsBdra"  and  "  Iphigenia."  There  is  some.rea* 
son  to  believe  that  Boileau  was  not  better  satisfied  with  the 
silence  observed  with  respect  to  himself  in  this  poem^ 
which  had  not  disdained  to  notice  Godeaux  and  Tristan. 
But  the  satirist's  self-love  in  the  displeasure  he  professed, 
prudently  concealed  itself  behind  his  friendship  for  Ra** 
tsine,  and  perhaps  was  thus  concealed  e^en  from  himself* 
If  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  an  excess^  of-  feeling, 
his  adversary  had  been  guilty  of  great  injustice.  To  de* 
prive  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of  Boileau  and 
Kacine,  is  to  deprive  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  Horace 
and  VirgiL  ^  , 

The  enmity  of  the  two  academicians  was  of  older  datd 
than  their  quarrel  concerning  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
•Charles  Perrault  and  his  brothers,  friends  of  those  writers 
whom  Boileau  had  treated  with  most. severity,  did  not  con-' 
t^nt  themselves  with  a  silent  disapprobation- of  his  attacks 
upon  them  ;  they  freely  expressed  their  sentiments  of  the 
satirist,  who,  on  his  part,  did  not  spare  them.  •  We  ought 
not,  on  this  occasioti,  to  suppress  an  anecdote  of  Perrault^ 
;which  does  him  much  honour.  The  Frtoch  acadeoiy,  itl 
1671,  had  proposed  as  the  subject  of  their  first  poetical 
prilse,  the  **  abolition  of  d'uels."  Some  da}'<s  before  the 
prizes  were  distributed,  PerraUlt  had  spoken  highly  in  com- 
iii€flidation  of  the  successful  piece,  the  writer  of  wbichj  M. 
de  la  Monnoj'e,  was  unknown.  A  person  who  heard  him, 
said  tO' Perrault,  **  You  would  be  much  surprized  were  the 
piece  to  prove  Boileau's."  **  Were  it  the  devil's,"  an- 
swered Perrault,  "it  deservesthe  prize,  and  shall  have  it." 
•.Boileau  oii  his  part,  as  if  through  emulation,  rendered 
-some  justice  to  Perrault,  and  even  011  account  of  his  verses. 
•He  praised  the  six  lines  which  conclude  the  preface  t^ 
•Perraiilt's  <^  Parallels,"  though  the  ancients  are  not  treated 
itY'tbem  ^itb  much  respect. 

Perrault,'  besides  the  verses  alluded  to,  has  wiritt^n  soma 
'Others,  not^^ unworthy  of  praise.  Such  are  tliose^  in  bis 
poem  ^  On  Painting,'*  inwhicifa  he  happily, '  and'even 
poetically,  describestbd  beauties  added  by 'time  to  pw^ 
lares.    In  these  lines,  the  image  be  draws  of  time  gi'^iiig 
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tbe  fioisbitig  touches  to  the  master-pieces  of  tl^e  grtat 
arttstSy  while  with  a  sponge  he  effaces  even  the  remem* 
branceof  inferior  productionsi  is  noble  and  picturesque^ 
Somewhat  more  of  harmony  and  elegance  in  the  expres* 
siOD  would  have  rendered  this  draught  worthy  of  the  first 
masters* 

-When  the  quarrel  between  Boileau  and  Perrault  bad 
larted  long  enough  to  make  them  both  almost  equally  in 
tbe  wrong,  and  the  two  adversaries  bad  satiated  themselves, 
the  one  with  reproaches,  the  other  with  epigrams ;  when 
even  the  publtc  began  togrow  weary  of  it;  common  friends, 
who  ought  sooner  to  have  interposed,  endeavoured  to  efFecl 
a  reconciliation.  They  were  indeed  entitled  to  mutual 
est^iem,  whii^h  the  one  commanded  by  bis  uncomnion 
ptowers,  cbe  other  by  his  knowledge  and  understandings 
and  both  by  their  probity.  On  tbe  side  of  Perrault,. the 
reconciliation  was.  sincere.  He  even  suppressed  several 
strokes  against  tbe  ancients,  which  he  bad  in  reserve  for 
the  ft^Kth  volume  of  his  *^  Parallels,"'  **  choosing  rather,'* 
said  he,  '^  to  deprive  himself  of  tbe  satisfaction  of  pro* 
dueing  freshproofs  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  than  longer 
to  embroil  himself  with  persons  of  merit  like  that  of  hia 
adversaries,  whose  friendship  could  not  be  purchased  at  too 
bighea  rate."  With  respect  to  Boileau,  he  wrote  ivhat'he 
termed  a  letter  of  reconciliation  to  Perrault ;  but  in  whicb^ 
through  its  forced  compliments,  be  could  not  avoid  dis-^ 
p>laying  that  relic  of  gall  or  malignity,  of  which,  it  is  so  dif«« 
ficult  for  a  professed  satirist  entirely  to  discbarge  himself. 
Tfais  letter  might  almost  pass  for  a  new  critique  on  Perrault, 
so^equivocal  was  the  turn  of  its  reparation.  Accordingly, 
a  friend  of  Boileau  said  to  him,  *  **  I  doubt  not  that  wenhall 
always  keep  upon  good  terms  together,  but  if  ever,  after 
a  difference,  we  should  be  reconciled,  no  reparation !  I 
beg :  I  tear  your  reparations  more  t^an  your. reproaches/' 

We  shall  at  present  pass  over  some  works  of  Perrault, 
less  considerable  than  tbe  two,  which  made  him  roost  talked 
o6f  and  most  disturbed  his  repose.  We  shall  only  mentiott 
llis'^>  History  of  Illustrious  Men  of  the  Age  of  LiewisXIV.'* 
Freed  from  his  controversy  with  Boileau,  but  still  a  zealous 
pairfisfan  for  hia  age,  Perrault  celebrated  its  glory  in  this 
wprk,  which  did  equal  honour  to  his  understanding  and 
]ii»taipaiitiattty.  >  Somewhat  more  life  and  colouring  might 
be  desired  in  it,,  but  not  more  sincerity  and  justice.  T4uf 
futbiof even,  confesses  that  be  has  denied  himself  ornament^ 


Umtifi^  9.0C0WIIII1  iQ  tbe  simple  recital  cif  £aQ(^  <*  I  imi 
apt  igoorenf /^  says  be,  ^^  tl^ajt  ijf  I  bad  mad^  tbes^  ^ulpgioi 
9901:^  eloqueol:,  I  abooid  hiav^  derbed  moxe  glory  6»m 
them ;  but  I  tbaugbt  only  of  the  glprjr  of  dskQ^e  ffhom  I 
commemorate.  It  is  well  known,  that  funeral  oratlQOus  ibl 
geoerai  are  moce  the  eulogy  of  the  preacher  than  qC  the 
deoeat^f)  i  Aod  tbat  i£  ti»  repjatatioa  of  tne  composer  iik 
pften  augmoBied  by  tbei»»  tim  of  iJie  Autvec^  9Am^%  always, 
reipains  isbai  it  was  before*'' 

We  bajire  hitherto  iqlUiwed  Di'iUemb^rt)  io  Q^r  aeooiuit 
pf  M.  Ferrault.  It  n^ay  be  necessary  now  <to  ad^  a  feir 
parlioiilars  Arom  other  authorities.  V^itb  r^^f^P  to  bta 
WAga  of  Lewis  the  Great,-'  it  was  a  kii)d  of  prelude  to  # 
ipar  with  all  the  Jearoed.  In  this  poem  he  aet  Abe  jgpi!(%dcuro 
authocs  above  ihe  anoieat^  an  attempt  which  would  m 
couv^e  appear  ^bopkiog  tpv^he  upajority^  wbp  cpnsidectil 
tbe  jtncients  as  auperior  in  Avery  i|)eci^  of  qgoppositioo. 
fiioiifiau  v|^s  fuesent  at  ibe  ^cadepa);  lyben  tJbis  ^o^oim  wM 
read  Ibeie,  in  1687,  aod  was  greatly  di^usted ;  yet  tocdc 
no  farther  npjdce  of  it,  than  $,UMyfpfmg  it  by  ap^igraooy  aa 
did  also  Meiiagn  .in  anath«ir,  to  which  Heriaaiilit :  tefiii^  im 
a  letter,  nhicb  he  reprinted  ^e  same^  year,  an^  add^  .to 
Itthia  ff  SacaUel  between  the  AiMfiaots  and  Mi^efns,i"  m 
regard  to  arta  and  aciences.  A  fiescoRd  volume  of  this  np^ 
peared  in  i£dO,  where  the  anbject  of  jtbeur  eloqii^pA^  ia 
considered ;  a  third,  .in  1^92,  to  determine  tbaur  poetica^ 
merits  and  a  fourth,  in  1.696,  ,^hicb  treats  1;^  thek  askro-!- 
noBQiy,  googtaphy,  navigation,  .mftnniSjr. of  j^ai:ring,  .pbilo*- 
^o^y,  .nuisic,  medicin^,  &c.  ISvs^q.  In  tbe^hird  yolmne, 
ivbieb  irektes  to  peltry,  P^ecrault  iiad  iw^  oiily  eqiiaUad 
the  modern  .poets  ^ht^e  aacieot,  and  pi^rti^iii^^r  fio&<»  ^ 
kau,  but  ^ad  ako^siel;.up  Obapelai/),  Qiuinaulj;,  and  .diher 
French  pofits,  .wboia  .Boiieau  in.ibia  ^Satires  bad  tre^i^ 
yiith  fionitempt.  This  brought  on  the  anifnoai^  of  jvtoch 
we  bays  already  givfn  an  account.  >¥  okairo'saya,  wiit4»  cegacd 
to  this  famous  comroveray,  i^bieh  W9s  caKxied  on  Sbt  tfm 
same. time  in  £ng}and,  by  sir. W4Uiam  TempI^  and.i>tber% 
Ibat  ^^  SexTsadiL  has  Jieen  jreproacbed  wdjth  having  foiwd 
toO'  many  i^auits  with  <ihe  ancients,  .b^t  tbat.his  great CauU 
sraa  the  having  criticised .  them injudiciqnsly^V 

.^erriitth's  iwork,  the  f^iUatoory  of  the  IU^sl]daua:^to»H 
is  no w  .diiefly  valued,  of  all  his  writings,  ^Qd.jiQl.tbe  Idil 
:for.fthe  fine  portraits  from  the  colLectiaii  of  .the  oekfanJted 
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B^gM.  Of  ^he  Fetter-pres9^  we  iurve  an  EngKsb  trsinria* 
tion  by  0«elt,  ifO^-r-S,  2  t«I«.  8vo.  PcrrBnk  was  detier* 
mined  by  the  public  toice  in  the  efaoiee  ef  hts  facfroes, 
i^om  be  conftned  to.  an  hundred ;  but  there  are  an  hundred 
tod  two  in  the  collection ;  the  rea!K>n  of  which  wav  thiSt 
Arnanhl  and  Pa^^cal  were  deservedly  in  his  tist ;  but  the 
Jesuits  made  interest  to  have  them  excluded,  and  prevailed. 
Feitauh  thought  it  necessary  to  substitute  two  fresh  ones ; 
hot  the  public  refused  to  accept  the  work,  unless  Arnauld 
and  Pascsdi  might  keep  their  places ;  and  hence  it  arose, 
tb9t  instead  of  a  hundred  lives^  which  was  Perrault's  ori- 
ginal design,  we  find  an  iiundred  and  two.  There  ar^ 
other  works  of  Perrault,  which  are  much  esteemed,  as 
^  L^  Cabinet  de  Beaux  Arts,**  8co.  or,  A  Collection  pf 
Copper-plates  relating  to  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  Illustra* 
tionsin  Verse  and  Prose,  4  toIs.  oblong  4to;  ^  Faernus^s 
Fables,  translated  into  French  Verse,*'  &c. 

Ferrairit  died  in  1708,  aged  seventy-seven.  Madame 
dacier,  in  the  preface  to  her  translation  of  **  Homer's 
Odyssey,**  has  given  the  following  character  of  this.ai|« 
Ihor.  ^  He  was,**  says  she,  **  a  man  of  talents,  of  agrees 
sbie  conversation,  and  the  author  of  some  little  work|. 
trtiich  have  been  deservedly  esteemed.  He  had  also  an 
tile  quaKtied  of  an  honest  and  good  man ;  was  pious^  siur 
eere,  virtuous,  poUte,  modest,  teady  to  serve,  and  piuic? 
tnal  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  He  had  a  consider*; 
icble  place  under  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  F'rance  ever 
had,  wlio  reposed  .the  utmost  confidence  in  him,  idbich  lie 
never  employed  for  himself,  but  always  ^or  his  friends,'** 
3a(^h«i  character  from  madame  Baciermust  suggest  to  uf 
tlie  tfighen  opinion  of  Perrault  as  a  man,  when  it  is  eon* 
^dereid,  tliat,  as  an  Author,  she  thought  liim  guilty  of  tt|yp 
greatest  of  all  crimes,  an  attempt  to  degrade  the  -ancient 
Inriters,  vvhom  she  not  only  reverenced,  hut  adored. 
'  besides  Claude  and  Charles,  therewere  two  otberbrothers, 
Peter  and  Nicholas,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
literary  world.  Peter,  the  eldest  of  them  all,  was  re- 
ceiver-geueral  of  the  finances,  and  published,  in  1^74,  a 
piece,  ""De  rOrigine  des  Fontaines;**  and,  in  !&T8,  a 
French  tmiisUtion  of  Tassoni's  '"  La  4^cchia  rapita.^*  Nl* 
COLAS'  was  admitted  doctor  of  'the  ^orbonne  in  1652;  anil 
died  in, l^i,;  leaving  .be)und  him  a  work,  entitled  "  |^a 
Morale  des  Jesuites,  extraite  fidelement.4e  JijUiCi  jJLyf;^s,** 
srbich  was  printed  iii  1667,  4to. 
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.  Charles  Perrauk  is  said  to  have  bad  a  son,  Perravlt 
P^ArmancourT)  who,  although  he  made  a  less  figure  in  the 
learned  world  than  his  father  or  uncles,  was  the  author  of 
a  book  of  tales,  lately  transferred  from  the  nursery  to  the 
stage.  The  French  edition  is  entitled  f*  Contes  de  ma 
Mere  l*Oye."  Hague,  1745,  with  a  translation,  "Mother 
Goose's  Tales/*  > 

PERRENOT  (Anthony),  better  kdown  by  the  name 
of  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  was  born  1517,  at  Besan9on,  and 
was  son  of  Nicholas  Perrenot,  seigneur  de  Granvelle, 
chancellor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Born  with  an  an^- 
bitious,  intriguing,  and  firm  temper,  joinecf  to  great  abi« 
lities,  he  speedily  raised  himself,  was  made  canon  and 
archdeacon  of  Besangon,  then  bishop  of  Arras,  in  which 
character  he  spoke  very  forcibly  at  the  council  of  Trent 
when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,'  and  afterwards  served 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  several  embassies  to .  France, 
England,  and  elsewhere.  This  prince  had  so  pahicufar 
an  esteem  for  Granvelle,  and  such  confidence  in  him,  that 
on  abdicating  the  empire,  he  recommended  him  to  his  son 
Philip  II.  who  scarce  ever  took  any  step  relative  either  to 
private  or  public  affairs,  without  his  advice  and  assistance. 
Granvelle  was  afterwards  appointed  the  first  archbishop  of 
JMaljnes,  was  made  cardinal  in  1^61,  by  Pius  IV.  and  at 
length  counsellor  to  "Margaret  of  Parma,  governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  where,  according  to  Strada's  account,  his  am- 
bition and  cruelty  occasioned  part  of  the  outrages  which 
were  committed.  Philip  IL  recalled  him  a  second  time  to 
court,  and  entrusted  him  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  died  at  Madrid  Septem* 
ber21,  1586,  aged  seventy,  after  having' been  nominated 
%o  the  archbishopric  of  Besan9on.  His  Life,  written  by 
t).  Prosper  Lev^que,  a  Benedictine,  was  printed  at  Parii^ 
1753,  2  vols.  12md.  It  is  interesting,  but  the  author  h 
nnpardonably  partial,  and  conceals  the  cruelty,  ambition, 
and  other  faults  of  this  celebrated  cardinal.* 

PERKIER  (Francis),  a  French  artist  of  merit,  bom 
at  Ma^on  in  1590,  was  a  goldsmith^s  son;  but  contract* 
ing  dissipated  habits,  ran  away  from  bis  parents,  and  is  said 
to  have  literally  begged  his  way  to  Rome,  in  paitnership 
fvith  a  blind  man.  At  Rome,  after  suffering  much  for  want 

^  D'Alemberi'f  Eulogies  by  Aikin,  toI.  11.— Nic«roo»  to).  XXXll^ 
«  Mortri.--*Dict  BhU 
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dPresoureeS)  he  had ^  recourse  to  his  pencil,  and  was  .soon 
enabled  tb  maintain  himself.  Having  become  acquainted 
with  LaniVanco,  he  endeavoured  to  follow  his  manner,  ahd 
was  not  unsuccessful.  Thi^  giving  him  a  confidence  in  his 
powers',  he  resolved  to  return  to  France ;  and.  stopping  at 
LyonSi  he  (Sainted  the  Carthusians  cloister  there.  From 
Lyons  he  proceeded  to  Paris ;  and  having  worked  some  time 
for  Vouet,  who  engrossed  all  the  great  works,  he  took  a 
second  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed  ten  years,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  1645.  About  this  time  he  painted  the 
gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Villiere,  and  drew  several  easeU 
pieces  for  private  persons.  He  died  professor  of  the  aca^ 
demy,  in  1655.  He  etched  several  things  with  a  great 
d^al  of  spirit,  and,  among  others,  the  finest  basso-relievos 
that  are  in  Roihe,  a  hundred  of  the  most  celebrated  an- 
tiquities^  and  some  of  RaphaePs  works.  He  also  engraved, 
in  the  cbiaro  oscuro,  some  antiquities,  after  a  manner, 
.of  which,  it  was  said,  he  was  the  first  inventor;  hot 
Parmegiano  used  it  a  long  time  before  him.  It  consists 
of  two  copper-plates,  whose  impression  is  made  on  paper 
faintly  stained :  the  one  plate  is  engraved  after  the  usual 
way,  and  that  prints  the  black ;  and  the  other,  which  b  the 
secret,  prints  the  white  *.  ' 

PERRIFR  (Chaki^es),  or  Duperier,  a  French  poet,  was 
bom  at  Aix  in  Provence.  He  first  devoted  himself  to 
Latin  versification,  in  which  he  succeeded  greatly ;  and  he 
boasted  of  having  formed  the  celebrated.  SanteuiL  They 
quarrelled  afterwards  from  poetic  jealousy,  and  made  Me- 
sage  the  arbitrator  of  their  differences;  who,  howevc^r,  dor 
cided  in  favour  of  Perrier,  and  did  not  scruple  to  call  him 
^*  The  ..prince  of  Lyric  poets."  They  afterwards  became 
reconciled,  and  there  ate  in  Perrier^s  works  several  trans- 
lations of  pieces  from  Sante.uiL  Perrier  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  French  poetry,  in  which  he  was  not  so  success- 
ful, though  he  took  Malherbe  for  his  model.  His  obtrusive 
Vanity^  which  led  him  to  repeat  his  verses  to  all  who  came 
near  hiai,  made  him  at  last  insupportable.  Finding  Boileau 
one  day  at  church,  he  insisted  upon  repeating  to  him  an 
ode  during  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  desired  his  opi- 
nion, whether  or  no  it  was  in  the  manuer  of  .Malherba 

#'  •  -  ,     "       • 

*  This  inTenlion  has  been  mueh  perfection  by  Mr.  Kent*,  who  performed 
improved  since,  and  especially' of  late  it  in  any  two  other  colours  as  well  ba 
im  EDglaod.tisss  been  carried  to  great     black  and  white. 

1  Pilkiiistoa  aiid  Strutt.«i-D'Arfeayine|  vol.  IV,«*Moreri.' 
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Pope's  >Iihe%  *'No  piaK^  so  sasved  fipom  sqajk  rfi^  i^ 
kirr'dy''  &e.«ielit«raUyalrtnslatioQ  (^BoUwuTs  on  P^xiei^ 
<<  GarfteB<^if9««w  d'iiQUi)r  ce  rimettr  fiurieiix,"  &c«  Iiidifi*^ 
feiient,  tiMrelr«f^  m  bif  ^FreIlch  poetry  was^  be  ok^Dcd 
tibe  ai[mideiBy"-prize  two. years  togetb^,  namely,  in  J481 
and  16 8a.  He  dii^d  vMarbh  28,  I€d2.  His  Laiiii  poems 
ave  to  hefdttod  io  ^arioas  oollections,  bot  have  iae¥<ar  been 
pubHaked  in  -a  sepaeate  ^a^loioe,  akhott|;b  thay  wiplly  de* 
Aanretbat  distinction.^ 

PEfiSON  (J^AMAs  Davy  ^u),  a  cardinal  more  fei»i,io0M 
£[Hr«i§ne&t  tahmts  fliad  learwig  l^an  forprtmcipie,  .ivaaide^ 
soewded  bim  anoieiit  «Bki  t0ble  famiUes  on  bo|^  sid^, 
Hisiparenis,  bavttig  been  edocat^ed  in  tbe  protesA?ntn^ 
gaon,  foMnA  it  naeoHary  to  reiiMve  from  l4Qv^r  ^^gi^tndy  |p 
Oesn^^ra^mml'aetiied  after^vardain  tba  c#ntanof  Bern#,iwbe<e 
be  was  born.  Not.  2d,  l^$6.  His  fajthec^  JUilian  Cyury,  «ii 
aUe  pfaysiciaii,  .and  a  man  of  leaising^  iosfarttcted^him  tiU 
>e<was  ten  years  of  age,  and  taught  bMnt-matb^matics  aad 
*  tbe  Lalii>  iongne.  Yoaa  g  Peireo  aeoms;  afJl^Wards  to  ba¥^ 
bwilt '  upon  this  fojaadntioii,  for,  whMe  jw  pareats  .wei^ 
4iblifed/to'«eiK)TeYfoin  place  to  p)Me  .by  oi«ilwars#i)d 
peraeoriaioB^  be  taught  bimsetf  tbe^retek  t<»ixg¥ie  and  pbii- 
losophy,  beginning  that  study  Vrith'the/io^^of  Arisfbotle: 
tkenoe^be 'passed  ttoihe  ^tvteorsrand^fiQy^ta;  and  afterwiirds 
appbed:  ike  tbe  Hisbnaw  languai^e  .witb*snejii  su^c'ess,  dnit 
be  to«ld  Tead  it  ivitbeet  points,  aiod  lec^ni^d  <m  it  to  itbe 
pMiestaat  «9lergy  • 

In  theveign  of  Hc^cy  HL^Jfte  m9^  aimi«d)let;tbe:&wcb 
eevrt,  ^bieh  was  then  at  Bloifi,  inhere  tke  ^U^es  .wei^ 
assembled -in  1576 ;  .and  intreduoedfto  \be  king  ^as^a  fig^ 
digyvof  perts  and  Learning.  His  qontroverwal  t^^ts«fMere 
alrendy  so  eonapieuous,  tfant  few  iwi^d  to,di^pM^'4»tb 
bim.  His  4iigenttity  does  not,  bowtj^er,  uppeiirvto.ibfiie 
gnasdy^Mkanced  bistinteiMt,  'for^-woiAriS  told  ^t  mim^, 
aAeriBliis,flie  camer^to  Baflrls,  be-JM^iflOji^ber^esem^  tbw 
to'teacb  Latin  for  bread,. ianditbatiatraititae  when  beibfiM 
pdbKocanfenKin:e&npo&tbe{SfiknMS|4n^9aad  iM})ioj^$)ii^ 
Augimtines.  Heset  hiBsself  afterwards  tp^fn^d^  tb^  ^^^Hfiir 
Bsa''  of  St.  Thonsas^AquiAas,  jaad  €«ltiHklml;a  stoct  ifrieiidr 
Miip>#itb^Philip.DeapQEfees,.jibbat  of  Tiroo,  ^o  <procwrfl4 
bini'  his  own  place  of  reader  to  Henry  III.  and  was  tbe 
jfirstjtQ.ad^iao  him  to  renouqcebis  neligion.    Preirioasiy  to 

-  >    !  Bk«.  Vtar,  art«  .I>unR|sit. 
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JiU  uftiBg  itbis  ijtep^  his  »  wA.  to  haVe  dSbnded  ilenry  II& 
bj  'te  arowftl  bf  religioad  iildiffereiieie^  wfaidh  is  tb«is  r45X 
kted  :  ,onfe  day^  while  the  kifig  ^s  tit  dinner,  he  mtfle  lA 
aJdmiriftUe  discourse  against  atheists ;  on  #bicb  the  Vtetf^ 
cbbimehded  htm  mach  for  hsring  proved  thoe  being  bf  % 
)&>d  by  arguinehts  $o' solid.  Perron  insttotty  repKed^ 
that  ^^  if  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  bear  faim^  he  woiM 
prove  the  contrary  by  Itrguments^  ^s  sxstid;*'  wbic^.  ^ 
offended  the  king,  that  he  forbad' bim  to  come  into  bis 
^etoibe.  This  story  has  been  denied  by  aome  Ftetidii 
writers,  ds  derogatory  to  Doperroii's  relfgious  principte»<; 
but  otli^rs  say  that,  grantisg  it  to  be  true,  it  means  tto 
more  than  that  Du  Perron  vaanted  his  ability  to  take  either 
side  of  a  question,  a  practice  universal  at  that  t&me  in  tte 
Mhools ;  yet  they  allow  that  his  reply  to  tbeHng  was  ra^ 
tber  ill'tiimed,  and  itUexpressed. 

He,  recovered,   however,    from  any  losb  tlf'^bamoter 
which  this  itfFair  might  occasion,  by  abjuring  the  feligion 
Jn  which  he  had  been  edneated.     It  is  ratber  aingoiar  that 
he  isstiid  to  have  acquired  a  distaste  of  the  promitatlt  re- 
•Jigion  by  studying  the  ^^  Summa"  of  St  1?faom«s  Avjait^M, 
aixd  the  writibgs  of  St.  Austin;  but  having  bydtiis  t>r  by 
some  other  means,  reconciled  his  mind  to  the  change  *^f 
:.bia  I'eUgion,  he  displayed  all  the  laeal  of  a^new  convert  by 
.{labouring  earnestly  in  th^  conversion  of  othi^ite,  efen  %%- 
fore  b\e imd  embraced  the  ecclesilistieal function.  ""By  tbiSSfe 
arts,  and  his  uncommon  abilities,  be  acquired  gi^aatiYiHu- 
etice,  aind  was  appointed  to  prononnee  liie  fdfierral  oration 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scdts,  in  15^t ;  as  be  had  diMie  also  that 
of  the  poet  flonssHrd^  in  15S€.     He  wrote,  soifie  titne  after, 
.  by  oc^der  of  the  king,  <<  A  comparison  of  morai  and  tbea- 
Idgical  virtues;"    and  two  *^  Discourses,*'  one  irpM  the 
:  aooi,  the  other  upon 'self-knowledge,  which  he'proaonnc^d 
before  that  prifikoe:    After  the  murder  of 'flienry  III.  'he 
retired  to  tfa^  faou^e  of  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  labotfrid 
more  vigdrdosiy  than  ever  in  the  con^rston  of  tha  t^- 
:  £orined»    Among  his  donvdrts  was  Henry  Spondanns,  «ftet« 
.  wavd^  bkho^  of  Pamiea  %  'as  this  prelate  iackAdwledge8,"4n 
'  bis  dedication  to 'Cardinal;  du  Perron  of  "his  <^  Abri^meht 
0f  BaroiAis^ili  Anttals."     Biitbis  sadcess^with  Hetiry  IV.  is 
r^^sopposedto  redound  mosf^todi^'  bredit  of  4lis  pdv^em  of 
v^pcs^mMon.    He  wfent  tonwKit  mndntt^iifyec^  wfth^csii^Mi^ 
ode  Sdurbob,  at  the  ifege  6f  Rbudin ;  md  'followed  blm'  nt 
$^nH^  Vrfa^reiieittM  ;a  ftm^u^  dkpim  i^fi^'fi^^ 
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tabt  mioisten.  Th^  king,  afterwards  resolving  to  have  4 
conference  about  religion  with  the  principal  prelates  of  the^ 
kingdom,  sent  for  Du  Perron  to  assist  in  it;  but,  as  be 
was  yet  only  a  layman,  he  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Evreux,  that  he  might  be  capable  of  sitting  in  it.  He 
came  with  the  other  prelates  to  St  Denis,  and  is  said 
to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to  the 
chaiige  in  Henry's  sentiments.     ' 

;  Ai'ier  this,  he  .was  sent  with  M.  d^Ossat  to  Rome,  to  ne- 
gotiate Henry's  reconciliation  to  the  holy  see;.wbich  at 
.length  he  effected  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  than 
of  his  subjects ;  that  part  of  them  at  least,  who  were  zea^ 
loua  for  Galilean  liberties,  and  thought  the  dignity  of  their 
king  prostituted  upon  this  occasion.  After  a  year's  resiw 
deoce  at  Rome,. he  returned  to  France;  wheie^  rby  such 
services  as  have  already  been  mentioned,  he  obtained  pro^ 
motion  to  the  highest  dignities.  He  wro^e,  and  preached, 
and  disputed  against  the  reformed;  particularly  against 
Dii  Piessis  Mornay,  with  whom  he  had  a  public  conference, 
ia  the  presence  of  the  king,  at  Foqtatnbleau. .  The  king 
resolved  to  make  him  grand  almoner  of  France,  to  give 
him  the  archbishopric. of  Sens,  and  wrc^e  to  Clement  VIII. 
to  obtain  for  him  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  which  that 
pope  conferred  on  him,  in  1604,  with  singular  marks  of 
esteem.  The  indisposition  of  Clement  soon  after  made 
the. king  resolve  to  send  the  French  cardinals  to  Rome; 
wliere  Du  Perron  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  em-' 
ployed  by  the  pope  in  the  congregations.  -  He  ^ad  a  great 
share  in  the  elections  of.  Leo  X.  and  Paul  V.  He  assisted 
,  afterwards  in  the  congregations  upon  the  subject  of  Grace, 
arid  in  the  disputes  which  were  agitated  betweeu> the  Jesuits 
aad  the  Dominicans:  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  bis 
advice,  that  the  pope  resolved  to  leave  these  questions  im* 
decided.  He  was  sent  a  third  time  to  Rome,  to  acoom-* 
modate  the  differences  between  Paul  V.  and -the  republic 
of  Venice.  This  popehad  such  an  opinion  of  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  and  address,  that  he  said  to  those  about 
him,  ^*  Let  us  beseech  God  to  inspire  cardinal  Du  Perron^ 
for  he  will  persuade  us  to  do  whatever  he  pleases." 

.After  the  murder  of  Heniy  IV.  in  1610,  Du  Perron  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  court  and  see  of  Rome,  and 
prevented  every  measure  in  France  which  might  displease 
that  power,  or  hurt  its  interests.  He  rendered  useless  the 
arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, .  against  the  book  of  cardi« 
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«^  %l^fi9iM ;  afi4  fj^roured  Sfe?  ?un&lUbiUty  of  tt^?  popf^ 
i^d  bU  supjeciority  oyefr  fi  couocU,  in  g  thesis  m^iiuainiicl 
in  1611,  before  the  ihiqciq.  .He  -aiteTw^vdp  heJd  |i  pro-* 
▼iocifil  »8|e9(|bi]r,  i^  wfaic(i  |)^  jwn^^mw^  Ric^i^r'^  ^k, 
'^  coDcerping  ecciesif^tical  ^nd  civil  authority  ^  m^*  beiog 
^  the  ^^Qoibly  qf  Bloisj  b4e  09^4^  aa  harangue  Xo  proye, 
tjlf^  they  opig^t  n^  to  ^^cide  som/e  q^eatiiqns,  i^  accouni: 
c^  t^eir  be(iog  pqiiiti  9f  ffiith.  ;If.e  waji  cMie  of  the  pre»i'» 
^WI4  9f  ^  %sseQibly  of  the  «lergy,  which  wna  tield  i^t 
Ilpp^p  ip  1,6  i;^ ;  .au4  pad^  h^jrvigues  tp  the  Ming  at  Ib^ 
^l^^ing  and  ^hul^ting  pf  ^ba^  a9sen&bly>  whiqh  ii^er^  jaw^ 
wpM^d#d•  Thi«  wa^  %h^  195^  .pf  bis  public  services;  fpr 
"an^r  thi^ib^  rqlinedtp  bis.bPV^e  at  JB^gnpIet,  and  eipploy^cl 
f^iDH^lf  wholly  ip  ^rqyisipg  and  copipLeting  hU  work?.  TbjU 
Yvpu  with  bim  -a  mLt^r  of  gres^t,  iaiportance,  for  b^  opt  onljr 
(11^  a  primfte  p«e9s  in  bis  hpuse,  that  h^  might  hf^vp  tbeffii 
publisbM  eoEirectlyy  Al^d  revised  every  ^bQ^t  bifns^lfy  bui^ 
is  p^d  fdsp  tp  have  pointed  a  few  cppie/i  pf  every  wprk  (bai 
^p^wi^iedrtp  appcj^r  to  f^dvwtage,  fpr  ,the  r^vi^al  of  Im 
frj(eods  befw^  .publi<?ation.  .Up  difd  At  Pari/i,  Sept.  fi, 
Hhiy  i^ed  ^ty-^thre^.  He  W9^  a  man  of  gresvt  abilities ; 
b^da  JivieljF  t^pd  penetrating  wit,  and  a  p.9)rticuUr  tal|»n|: 
#t.  poAaing  bi«  .yiewf  appear  .rpasonabte.  .H«  delivered 
bitnsyslf  ppoa  ail  <>cca9ions  wiib  great  cliearne^Sy  dignity, 
ftnd  ^lQqupn<?e,  He  : bad  a  prpdigiou^  meiiapry,  and  bad 
s^duedjQiicb.  He  was  very  well  .verged  in  antiqpity,  both 
ecple9ia9tipal  aiDKl  prolanf$»  and  b^  read  puicb  in  tbp  fa- 
thers, cpun^Mn,  find  ^eccle^ii^tical  hi^tga-i^ps,  of  which  he 
kMW  bow  %Q  «a^(e  |be  best  nise  ^  perpleic,  if  npt  to  copr 
Tii>ce  Jtisx»dve«aari«^.  Me  wfts  wainjly  at^aqfeed  to  the  ^^ 
oijtottiej'aiidjiuenupusin  defendii^g  it$  rights  and.  preror 
{[iitiiiea;'  and  tberi^fipre  it  c^nngt  ,be  wpMdeired»  tbj»t  hi/i 
PMPe  im  never  b^en  b^ld  in  high  bpi)pnr  aoipng  iho^p  qf 
^in.pQttdtryiQen  who  have  been  ^ccustouoipd  tp  9t|ind  np  for 
th6;G8dlic;an  liberties  Tbey  consider  indeed  that  ambi^ 
tipA  was  bis  rtMtingpf^won,  and  th^t  it.ieixtended  9veiL  to 
Jiteraj^ire,  iti  wjbicb  be  thopgbt  be  Qug^^  tp  bpjd  the.lirft 
frank*  in.bis  youth  be  bad  translated  iptP  French  vi^^e  a 
|iart  of  the  :£neid;  and;tba  psai^es  which  Pesporti^s  and 
■Beriaat  bestowed  pn  this  perfocpaanCe  mad^  km  fancy 
thai  his  jityle  was  superior  to  that  of  Virgil,  lie  was  in 
fcif.awn  opinion,  says  the  abb^  LongMerne,  the  com* 
jnander^iorohief  of  literatnre;  and  autbPts  found  thai  his 
Milton  was  to^be  s^oui[ed.b^&re.tliat A»f  .t<b«.public.  JSia 
Vol.  XXIV.  A  a 
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fiBkvourite  ^mliors  were  Montaigne,  whose  essays  be  ealle<t 
tbe  breviafy  of  all  good  men,  and  Rabelais^  whom,  by  way 
of  distinction,  he  called  "  The  author." 

The  works  of  Du  Perron,  the  greatest  patt  of  which  bad 
been  printed  separately  in  his  life-time,  were  collected* 
after  his  death,  and  poblisbed  at  Paris^  1 620  and  r622,  iii' 
3  vols,  folio.     The  first  coirtarns  his  great  **  Treatise  upont 
the  Eucharist,**  against  that  of  Du  Plessifs  Mornay.    The 
second,  his  *'  Reply  to  the  Answer  of  the  -King*  of  Great 
Biritain.*'     The  following  was  the  occasion  of  that  work : 
James  I.  of  England  sent  to  Henry  IV.  of  France  a  book,* 
which  he  had  written  himself,  concerning  difiPerence^  nf^ 
religion.     Henry  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Du  Perron's  bro^' 
ther,  who  informed  his  majesty,  from  what  the  cardinal 
had  observed  to  him,  that  there  were  many  passages  in 
that  book,  in  which  the  king  of  England  seemed  to  corner 
near  the  catholics ;  and  that  it  might  be  proper  to  send 
some  able  person,  in  hopes  of  converting  him  entirely. 
Henry  accordingly,  after  taking  the  advice  of  his  prelateii 
an  this  affair,  desired  to  know  of  the  king  of  England,  whe- 
ther he  would  approve  of  a  visit  from  the  cardinal  Du  Per- 
ron? King  James  answered  that  he  should  be  well  pleased 
to  confer  with  him»  but  for  reasons  of  state  could  not  da 
it     After  this,  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
several  conferences  with  Du  Perron  about  religion,  and 
seemed  much  inclined  to  that  egpregioas  absurdity,  a  re- 
union between  the  popish  and  reformed  church,  was  pre-* 
vailed  on  to  take  a  voyage  into  England  j  where  he  spoke 
advantageously  of  Du  Perron  to  the  king,  and  presented 
some  pieces  of  poetry  to  him,  which  the  easdinal  bad  put 
into  his  hands.    Tbe  king  receive  them  kifldly,  and  ex^ 
pressed  much  esteem  fpt  the  author ;  which  Casaubon  no- 
ticing to  Du  Perron,  he  returned  a  letter  of  civiKty  and 
thanks  to  his  Britannic  majesty ;  in  which  he  told  him,  tbat» 
"  except  the  sole  title  of  Catbolie,  be  could  find  natbing 
wanting  in  his  majesty,  that  was  necessary  to  ma)[e  a  nsoat 
perfect  and  accomplished  prince.'*    The  king  rej^ed,  tbal» 
<*  believing  all  things  whicfa  the  ancients  hkl  uoanimously 
thought  necessary  to  salvation^  the  title  of  Catholic  could 
flrot-be  denied  him.**     Casaubon  halving  sent  this' answer-to 
Du  Perron,  he  replied  to  it  in  a  letter^  dated  the  l6tbof 
July,  161 1,  in  which  he  assigds  4he  reasons  thait  obliged 
him  to  TOfuse^the  name  of  Catholic  to  his  Britarniicjnas 
jesty*    Casaubon  sent  him  a  writipj^  by  ^nray  of  answefy  Ja. 
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'ttie  natne  of  the  king,  to  all  the  articles  of  liis  letter;  to 
"which  the  cardinal  made  a  large  reply,  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  second  volume  of  his  works.  The  third 
contains  his  miscellaneous  pieces;  Among  which  are,  ^*  Acts 
of  the  Conference  held  at  Fontainbleau  against  Du  Plessis 
Mornay;*'  moral  and  religious  pieces  in  prose  and  Terse, 
orations,  dissertations,  translations,  and  letters. 

There  was  a  fourth  volume  of  his  embassies  and  negoti* 
ations,  collected  by  Cssar  de  Ligni,  his  secretary,  and 
pirinted  at  Paris  in  1629  and' 1633,  folio:  but  these  are 
Supposed  not  to  have  done  him  much  honour,,  and  Wic« 
u^uefort  thinks  him  as  a  diplomatic  charactef  inferior  to 
d'Ossat  in  every  respect  There  were  also  published 
afterwards,  under  his  name,  ^' Perroniana,*'  which,  like 
most  oi  the  ana,  is  a  collection  of  puerilities  and  imperti- 
fience».  * 

-    PERROT  (Nicolas)^  sieur  d^ASLANCOURT,  a  scholar  of 

considerable  parts,  and  once  admired  for  his  translations 

%om  ancient  authors,  was  born  at  Chalons,  April  5,  1606. 

He  sprung  from  a  family  which  had  been  illustrious  in  the 

law,  and  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  on  his  education. 

His  father,  Paul  Perrot  de  la  Sailer,  who  was  a  protestant, 

"^nd  also  a  man  learning,  sent  him  to  pursue  his  studies  in 

the  college  of  Sedan ;  where  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress, 

that,  at  thirteen,  he  bad  gone  through  the  classics.     He 

was  then  taken  bonie,  and  placed  for  some  time  under  a 

private  tutor,  aft^r  which  be  was  sent  to  Paris,  wh^re  he 

studied  tbe  law  Sve  or  six  mouths,  and  was,  when  only  in 

fais^  efgbteehth  jfcnr,  admitted  advocate  of  parliametfit ;  bil^ 

did  not  adhefid'  long  to  tbe  bar.     Another  change  he  made 

about  this  time  of  great  importance,  was  that  of  his  reli^ 

gitnyr^t  popery,  of  whicfa  he  embraced  the  tenets  at  tbe 

|)ersuasion  of  bis  uncle  Cyprian  Perrot,  who,  in  hopes  of 

{irocufing  him  some  valuable  benefices,  took  great  pains  to 

jrecommend  tbe  church  as  a  profession,  but  in  vain.     Nor 

€Kd  be  succeed  better  in' retaining  him  as  a  convert,  for  b# 

bad  scarcely  distinguished  himself  in  the  republic  of  letters) 

by  writin-g  a  preface  to  tbe  **  Honodte  Fdmme/*  for  bis 

friend,  father  Du  Bosc,  than  he  felt  a  desire  to  return  to 

the  religion  he  had  quitted.     He  ivas  now,  however,  in  bis 

twenty-seventh  year,'  and  bad  «ense  enough  .to  guard 

^ '  •  •      ■  <j . ,         ,  ..•  ..f  '  » 

t  I>up4ii.-.-.Bullart'8  Academie  den  Scieiicet.<~Vie  de  Du  Perron,  hj  Biurigfiy. 
iiog.  Unir,  in  bupen-on.— P«rrault*8  Les  Homme*  IlliittrM. 
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against  pi^oipitation  in  a  matter  of  bo  much  consecpsenoe* 
He  studied,  tfaerefove,  the  diffevenoes  betmst  the  Romisto 
and  reformed  cburoh,  and  after  three  years '  investigation^ 
doring  ivhich.be  did  ^not  disclose  bis  intention  to  any  one,* 
he  set  out  from  Paris  to  Champagnei  where  he  abgored 
popeiy ;  and  very  «oon  af^r  went  to  Holland,  till  the  cla^ 
mour  which  followed  this  step  was  over.     He  was  inear « 
year  in  Leyden,  where  he  learned  Hebrewi  and  contracied 
a  friendship  with  Sahnasius*    firom  Holland  be  w^3t  to 
England-;  then  returned  to  Paris;  and,  after  passing  some 
weeiss  with  M.  Patrn,  took  an  apartment  :near  tbeXitzem-< 
bourg.     He  passed  his  days  very  agreeably;  4uid  tboogb 
he  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  leisure  to  books,  mixed 
occasionally  in  society,  and  w^ts  the  respected  assodate  of 
all  the  learned  in  Paris.    In  1637  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  but  was  soon  after  forced  to 
leave  Paris^  on  account  of  the  wars ;  and  therefore  retired 
to  his  estate,  called  Ablancourti  where  he  lived  till  his 
death.     He  died  Nov.  17,  1664,  of  the  gravel,  with  which; 
be  had  been  afflicted  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

'He  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness,  imagination^  j^g*^ 
ment,  and  learning,  and  thought  equal  to  the  producuon 
of  any  wimtIc  ;  yet  we  have  no  original  pieces  of  his,  ex-' 
ceptiqg  the  *^  Preface*'  above  mentioned,  ^' A  Discourse 
upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  and  a  few  lettecs  to 
Patru.    But  he  made  J?rench  translations  of  many  ancient 
writers,  which  were  onoe  admired  for  their  elegance,  parity^ 
and  chasteness  of  style.    Among  these  are  Tacitus,   Lu« 
cian,  CsBsar,  Thucydides,  and  Arrian;  but  he  todc  too 
great  liberties  with  the  sense* of  his  author,  for  the  sake  of 
imitating  his  manner,  and  producing  something  like  an 
original.     He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  best  while  he. pvo^ 
iSted  by  the  advice  of  Patru,  Conrart,'and>Chapelain;  -and: 
it  is  certain  that  those  translations  written  in.  bis  latter  days, 
when  he  had  not  that  advantage,  are  inferior  to  the  othenb 
When  he  was  asked,  why  he  chose  to  be  a  tianslato^ 
rather  than  an  author,  he  answered,  that  *'  he  was  nrttber 
a  divine  nor  lawyer,  and  xrontfequently  not  cpialified  to 
compose  pleadings  or  sermons;  that  the  world  was  fiUed 
with  treiitises  on  politics ;  that  all  discourses  on  morality^ 
were  only  ^so  many  repetitions  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca; 
and  that,  to  serve  one's  countiy,  a  man  ought  rather  to 
translate  valuable  authors,  than  to  write  new  books,  which 
seldom  contain  any  thing  new.*'    The  minister  Colbert^ 
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judging*  hin  very  capable  of  writing  the  *^  History  0f  Louii 
Xivy  reconunended  him  to  that  monarch ;  who  however^ 
iifKMi  being  informed  that  Perrot  waa  a  protestant,  said, 
that  <<  be- would  not  have  an  historian  of  a  religion  difilerent 
from  his  own."  Perrot  was  a  man  of  great  talents  in  C0a<* 
▼ersation^  and  said  so  many  good  things  that  Pelisson  ce* 
gretterl  there  was  not  some  one  present  to  write  down  all 
he  spoke. ' 

PILKKY  (John),  captain,  a  celebrated  engineer,,  the  se^ 
cond  son  of  SaoMnel  Perry,  of  Rodborpngh  in  Gloucester- 
shire, gent*  and  Sarah  his  wife,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Nott,  knt.  was,  in  or  before  16^3,  lieutenant  of  the  Af on- 
ta^ue;  which  about  that  year  coming  into  Poftsmonth 
dock  to  be  re&tted,  be  exerted  his  skill  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  an  engine  for  throwing  out  a  large  qnabtity  of 
water  from  deep  sluices  in  a  short  space  of  time.  In  1695^ 
he  publistied  **  A  Regulation  for  Seamen  ;  wherein  a  me<- 
tbod  is  humbly  proposed,  whereby  their  Majesties  fleet 
oiay  at  all  times  be  speedily  and  effectually  manned,  and 
the  Merchants  be  more  readily  and  cheaper  served,  without 
having  their  men  at  any  time  pressed  or  taken  away;  set* 
ting  forth  the  gieat  advantages  that  will  accrue  thereby 
to  the  king,  merchant^  and  subject  in  general,  whereby 
tiiese  islands  will  be  mere  secure  and  happy,  the  king^s 
ceveniae  considerably  be  eiksed,  trade  in  general  be  quicks 
ened  and  encouraged,  and  every  individual  subject  receive 
benefit  thereby,  in  lessening  the  price  of  all  naval  com«< 
modities;  wherein  is  also  proposed,  a  method  or  nursery 
for  training  up  of  Seamen  to  supply  the  loss  and  decay  ol 
them  ia  time  of  War:  as- also,  the  giving  hereby  equal 
Kberty  and  advantage  to  aU  seamen,  removing  many  hard^ 
abips  that  they  now  suffer  under,  and  giving  them  many 
ei^couragements  that  they  do  not  now  enjoy..  By  John 
Perry,  late  Captain  of  the  Signet  Fire«ship,  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  Marshalsea,  according  to  sentence  of  a  late  Court«< 
Martial.  To  which  is  added,  a  short  Navrative  of  his 
Case  relating  to  his  losa'  of  the  said  ship  in  company  of 
the  Diamond  Frigate,  in  September  1693,*^  4to.  By  thia 
pamphlet  it  appears  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to. a  fine  et 
lOOOL  and  to  ten  y^ars^  imprisonment.  In  169S,  when  the- 
Cxar  Peter  was  in  this  country,  being  desirous  of  engaging 
some  eminent  astiats,   Mr.  Perry  was  introdooed  to  hiis 

1  Monrh^Dict,  Hiat-^JUfe  by  P»tni« 
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notice  by  the  mar^uiB  of  Cannartbeh,  and  by  Mr.  Diinimef^ 
surveyor  of  the  Navy,  as  a  person  capable  of  serving  hint 
on  several^  occasions,  relating  to  bis  new  design  of  ^ta^' 
blishing  a  fleet,  making  bis  rivers  navi^ble,  &c.;  and  be 
was  taken  jnto  tbe  service  of  the  Czar  as  comptroller  of  the 
marine  works,  at  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum,  with  travel^ 
ling  charges,  and  subsistence*money,  on  whatever  service 
he  should  be  employed ;  besides  a  JFurtber  reward  to  bi^ 
satisfaction,  at  tbe  conclusion  of  any  work  be  should  finish. 
After  some  conversation  with  the  Czar  himself,  parliculariy 
respecting  a  communication  between  the  rivers  Volga  and 
Don,  he  was  employed  on  this  work  three  successive  suni- 
mers ;  but  not  being  properly  supplied  with  men,  partly 
on  account  of  the  ill-success  of  the  Czar  against  the  Swedes 
at  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  partly  by  tbe  discouragement 
of  the  governor  of  Astracan,  he  was  ordered  at  the  end  of 
1707  to  stop,  and  next  year  employed  in  refitting  the  ship^ 
at  Veronise,  and  in  1709  in  making  the  river  of  that  nami£if 
navigable.  After  repeated  disappointments,  and  fniitlesi^ 
applications  for  his  salary,  he  at  last  quitted  the  kingdom,^ 
under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Wbitwortfa,  tbe  English  atn- 
bassador,  in  1712.  ' 

~  After  bis  return  he  published  ^<Tbe  State  of  Russia- 
under  the  present  Czar ;  in  relation  to  the  several  great 
and  remarkable  things  he  has  done,  as  to  bis  naval  prepa« 
rations,  the  regulating  his  army,  the  reforming  his  people, 
and  improvement  of  his  country ;  particularly  those  works 
on  which  tbe  author  was  employed ;  with  the  reasons  of 
his  quitting  the  Czar's  service,  after  having  been  fourteen 
years  in  that  country.  Also,  an  Account  of  those  Tartars, 
and  other  people,  who  border  on  the  Eastern  and  extreme 
Northern  parts  of  the  Czar's  dominions;  their  religioit 
and  manner  of  life.  With  many .  other  observations.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  more  accurate  Map  of  the  Czar's  Ao^ 
minions  than  has  hitherto  .been  extant,"  1716,  8vo. 

In  1721  be  was  employed  in  stopping  the  breach  at 
Dagenbam,  made  in  the  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  near 
the  village  of  that  name  in  Essex,  and  about  three  miles' 
below  Woolwich,  in  which  he  happily  succeeded,  after 
several  other  persons  had  failed  in  that  undertaking.  He 
was  also  employed,  tbe  same  year,  about  tbfs  harbour  at 
Dublin,  and  published  at  that  time  ap  answef  to.  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  it.  A  publication  by  Capt.  Perry 
on  these  subjects  is  thus  entitled,  **An  Account  of  tb^ 
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Stoppiog  of  Dagenham  Breach ;  with  the  accidents  that 
Jtiave  attended  the  same  from  the  first  undertaking:  con- 
taining also  proper  Rules  for  performing  any  the  like 
work^  and  Proposals  for  rendering  the  ports  of  Dover  and 
Dublin  (which  the  author  has  been  employed  to  survey) 
commodious  for. entertaining  large  ships.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  plan  of  the  levels  which  were  overflowed  by  the 
JSreachy"  172 1,  8vo.  Upon  this  project  1600/.  had  been 
jpent  by  the  author  of  *^  An  impartial  Account  of  the 
^uds  and  abuses  at  Dagenham  Breach,  and  of  the  hard* 
ships-  sustained  by  Mr.  William  Boswell,  late  undertaker 
of  the  works  there :  in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parlia* 
menty'*  London,  17 17,  8vo. 

Capt  Perry  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Society  at  Spalding,  April  16,  1730,  to  which  Society  was 
/communicated  his  original  Map  or  Chart  .of  the  Sea  Coasts* 
{le  died  Feb.  1 1,  1733,  and  was  buried  in  Spalding  church, 
where  an  inscription  on  a  slab  erected  by  his  kinsman  and 
beir  William  Perry,  of  Penshurst  in  Kent^  preserveai  his 
m^ory.  * 

P£ESIUS  (AuLUS  Flaccus),  one  of  the  three  gre^t  Ro* 
man  satirists,  was  born  at  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  22d 
year  of  Tiberius's  reign,  or  A.  D.  34.  At  the  age  of  12  he 
was  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under 
Pal;Smon  the  grammarian,  and  Vtrginius  Flaccus  the  rhe- 
torician. He  afterwards,  at  sixteen,  applied  himself  to 
philosophy  under  Cornutus,  a  Stoic,  who  entertained  so 
great  a  love  for  him,  that  there  was  ever  after  a  most  ititi- 
naate  friendship  between  them.  Persius  has  immortalized 
that  friendship  in  his  fifth  satire,  and  his  gratitude  for  the 
good  offices  of  his  friend.  This  he  shewed  still  farther  by 
his  will,  in  which  be  left  him  his  library,  and  a  great  deal 
pf  money :  but  Cornutus,  like  a  true  philosopher,  who 
knew  how  to  practise  what  he  taught,  accepted  only  the 
books,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  heirs  of  the  testator.  We 
have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  life  of  Persius,  but 
bis  character  appears  to  have  been  excellent.  He  had,  a 
;^.rqng  sense  of  virtue,  and  lived  in  an  age  when  such  a 
sense  would  naturally  produce  a  great  abhorrence  of  the 
reigning  vices.  His  moral  and  religious  sentiments  wera 
formed  on  the  best  systems  which  the  philosophy  of  bis  age 
lifforded ;  and  so  valuable  is  his  matter,  that  Mr.  Harris,  of 

.  ^  Nicbolf !s  Bowyer. — Httttan'ftDicttoDary.--*PKf*ct.t«hitStatt9f  RuMi«. 
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Utithor  ihjati  WchiM-  re^atd  tfaei'ead^  fcyr  the  ^^<A^  v^hich  te 
intist  take  to  unfd^mand  fatrnf.'^ 

F^fs'itk  is  iaid  to  h^v^  been  of  a  #eak  cdn^thtifi6ir,  aiifd 
tirGrubll6d  with  indigestib*nf^  of  wbitU  he  dTi^d  hi  his  30th 
ye^n  Of  Ms  afatires,  sii  aihe  extant,  and  ha^e  procured 
Mm  tb  be  n^ttied  Whh  ^6'race  and  Jtnre^al  a^  tte  third 
ji;f eat  Latin  ii^ihiit  With  r^g^rd  to  Mi  oti^urity,  ciiti(:s 
have  Varied  in  their  opiniob^  of  thc^  dause  of  it :  soWe  attH- 
bate  it  sis  airi  origind  defect  ih  his  st^le;  i^hil^  d(h6^^  a^- 
ketty  thatt  wb^t  we  csAt  obscurities  and  difficnhrds'  ^ri^e 
frbm  atlltrsidnfs  to  ptr^hfiy  ef  ents,  and  practitres,  with  #hich 
we  are  now  unacquainted.  The^^  are>  tind^mbt^dly,  kvl6fi 
iiIiti$ions  in  alt  tb£r  Romati  pfoeti ;  bat  Per^fus  takitbx  be 
iitltogetfaer  acquitted  of  h&r^nn^ss  ted  obsctrfrt^  of  st^f^; 
ihdepcf Indent  of  sdch.  Hd  has  tfaore  of  <Ue'  fofd^  koA  HtS^ 
of  Jofvenaly  than  of  the  prohteness  of  Horade;  but  a^  a 
ffioral  writer  h^  excds  boih. 

•  Tb^  best  ediiiort*  of  this  poet  are  that  6f  tondoii,  164t, 
8vo,  with  Casaubon's  "Commentary;"  and  that  of  We'fl- 
d^bilrn,  Ainst  166.4,  l^mb;  biit  be  is  generaijjr  printed 
kfdhg  <^ith  Juvenal ;  ilnd  Ha^  h&d  th^  ^athe  editors.  W^ 
fOLve  several  En^ti^  mfefarii:^!  triiislfittoni :  the  first  b^  Drjr^ 
A^ti ;  the  seconfd,  and  a  iery  tiiliiable  one^  by  a  Vt  BrfeW- 
ster,  in  ll5\y  SVb;  ahd,  nidi^ls  l-ecedtly,  lih  ^fegktit  a<id 
s][)irited  ter^ibn  by  Mr.  Drulnmonti.' 

1>ERUG1N0  (PiETtto),  ar  celebrated  milkii  paihte^  tb^ 
master  of  Raphael,  was  borh  ih  \4My  dt  I'^i-ugia,  ^b^ric^ 
he  took  the  nitit^  thsfct  h^s  totally  obliterated  bis  fattitily  dpr* 
pellatioil,  which  wa?  VanuccL  llis  pdretii^  ^re  pddir; 
but^  being  desiroiiis  to  piit  hihi  in  k  way  df  suppdi^tiilg  bihi- 
iielf^  placed  himi  with  ^  pstioter,  undler  Whoih  be  imbibiiti 
ki  Ibast  a  strong  entbu^iatsoi  For  his  ^tiy  and  desrr^  to  exc^l 
in  it.  His  application  to  study  was  ititdhsd ;  dnd  Mien  hd 
bad  madfe  a  suffitieiit  prbgres^^  bb  went  to  Flbf^hbe,  mA 
becaitie  a  disciple  of  Andrea  Verocchio.  fiotA  this  paihtet 
Be  acquired  a  graceful  todde  of  de^gtiinj^  bi^std^,  psirtidh- 
laHy  those  of  his  fetrral^  figuireS.  He  rbse  by  degrees;  td 
feohsidel-abie  fetliihehce>  and  wds  kni|ilbyed  by  iSiitfcu^  W, 
tb  ^iihi  seterdl  pieces  foi^  his  cha[)d  at  Rpifie.  Or^at  a^ 
Bis  t&lbiltk  i^ere,  hd  wds  hnfohttnat^l^  infecti^d  With  tbi^ 
^b«l  df  cbvi^toushessi     lt'#as  frbm  thik  d&uSb  th^,  wB^n  hi 

1  Vottlii^  de  Poet  Lat.-^oliiu's  lifct  of  iSie  ROmiik  Poett#>Ji-4txit  OiMOnM. 
•-Dniaimond's  Preface. 
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ireturneii  lb  Florenifeey  he  qubvr^lled  kitk  Miehotl  An^cdd, 
and  befaated  so  illy  that  the'  Florentiiiefli^  b^ing  ehiiagttd 
against  him,  dtove  hidi  from  tbeii*  city:  on  whicb^ be  !*«• 
turned  to-  bi^  nattre  Penigi«^  The  sdme  foible  proved  aiooif« 
dentally  the  catse  of  his  death;  for^  bwingatoutnutat^d 
some  money,  which  ha  iitras  v^ry  avrxioiis  not  to  bse^  be 
always  carried  it  about  hidi.  H^  oontimied  thi«r  practice 
tall  somelJiief  robbed  him  of  bis  treasure  |  aad|  the  grierf 
fcr  bid  toss  beiiYg.  too  seveie  fc^  bis.  streogtby  be  di^  iti 
1524,  at  the  age  of  78. 

His  touch  was  light,  aAd  tii  ^?ctiires  highly  firiisbed ; 
fafut  big  mfanne^  was  stiff  atid  dry^  and  Uis  otitiiiife  ^aal  fre- 
cpenily  incbri'eet.  Hts  ntostoapiiail  palintting  is  in  tli^  ^efainrdh 
1^  St.  Peter  at  Pefngia.  It  is  dn  altat-pieoe,^  ll&e- suhjedt 
of  which  is  tb^  Aseension  o^Cbtist.  The  diaeiplds  ar<f  fbei^ 

^  represented  in  rarfou!!  at^tddes,  but  aUdirectini^  tbeii'  efm 
to  beaT&n^  and  looking  mftei  the  Ldord^  whv  is  sappos^d  fO 
have  attended.  ^ 

PERUZZI  (BA&DissaR/B)^  a  paiiitcfr  of  history  littd  arcbK 
tectnre^  tirss  born  in  1481^  at  Acenjiifityi  in  the  didc€^€  tif 

.  Voiterrd,  but  in  the  territory  and  a  oi^iMn  of  SnenUi  Ht 
commenced  bis  studied  as  a  painterltt  SiMa ;  aad  wbert  he- 
had  gained  a  coinpetevt  d^ree  of  knowfasdger  be  copied 
the  works  of  tbti  best  masters^  iVitb  a  dilig^Me  arid  suco^sa 
that  were  equally  extraordinary.  From  Sienlt  h^  i^e^t  t6 
Borne,  where  be  was  employed  by  the  pdpe  Aleiiandcir  Vl^, 

^  Julias  11.  and  Leb  X^  in  their  palates^  aiid  iii  sevefstl  cha^ 
pels  and  contents.  He  was  particulariy  s^neeeittfal  in  paiat- 
ing  architecture ;  and  so  Completely  undet^to^d  the  pi^iii^ 
ciples  of  ohiaro-dscuro,  and  of  p^^r^peetite^  that  et^tt 
Titian  iii  ^did  to  have  ieeh  tbe  efieoti  witih  surpriae^  beia^ 
hardly  al>ie  to  beliete  that  what  be  saw  ^9A  tbe  worit  of  the 
pigncil,  and  not  real  arcbitecturei  Hi*  usual  subjects  w^re 
ttreets,.  palaces,  corridor^  porticoes,  «tnd  the  inside  df 
BMig^iificebt  apartment^'  which  be  reyirusentad  Witt)  a  truth 
diat  prodm^ed  an  absolute  dtsception^.  He  redeiv«dsom6 
iiistruvitiona  frdm  Braihante^  th#  arcbiteut  of  8t<  Peter's^ 

*  "  His  frescoes,"  says  Mr.  FuselU   .  ever,  was  architecture  :  Lomsazo  caUl 

f^' approach  the  style  of  liapbael:  sucli  him   ^  Architetto  timversale  j'  and  as 

H  thk  *  Jiid^UelK  of  PaHs{>  iii  tH6  »Mi^  jtlnih  h^  Sbt>eHhi«nd#d,  ht  inthe  tim^. 

tie  pf  ^elcard ;    and  t^e  ceifehraie^ .  th^  fabrich  of  St.  Pei^r,  mti«i»ardjea 

Sibyl,  at  Foute  Giusta,  of  Jiena,  whose  and  pitifully  paid.     With  regard' to  his 

^    iiTine  0mhuftia%ih  bits  h^vief-  \i^h  <^«-  dfigiii,  S^  '  l(flt<W  Serftii^l,*  toln.  !U: 

Veiled.    His  g^eat  prerogative,  how.  page  178." 
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and  was  himself  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  forming  designs  anil 
models  for  that  building.  He  was.  anfortunately  in  Rome 
.when  it  was  sacked  by  the  army,  of  Charles  V.  in  1527,  and 
was  made  a  prisoner,  but  obtained  bis  liberty  by  painting  a 
portrait  of  the  coiistable  de  Bourbon.  Peruzzi  died  in 
1536,  very  poor,  though  he  had  been  always  in  great  em- 
ployment. They  who  were  indebted  to  him  were  ootalways 
very  ready  to  pay,  and  he  was  too  modest  to  demand  his 
right,  by  nhich  means  he  lost  a  great  part  of  what  he  had 
fairly  earned.  * 

PESARO.     See  CANTARINI. 

PE8SKLIER  (Charles  Stephen),  member  of  the  aca- 
demies of  Nancy,  of  Amiens,  of  Rouen,  and  .Angers,  was 
born  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July,  1712,  of  a  reputable 
family.  In  his  early  youth  his  progress  in  his  studies  was 
rapid.  His  assiduous  application,  his  lively  genius,  and 
.spild  demeanour,  conciliated  the  esteem  of  his  master,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  his  juvenile  companions.  His  taste 
for  poetry  was  apparent  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  the  de^ 
signs  of  his  parents  for  the  advancement  of  his  fortune  would 
not  permit  him  to  resign  himself  entirely  to  bis  favourite 
pursuits,  and  he  sacrificed  in  some  degree  his  propensity  to 
their  wishes.  He  was  placed  under  M.  Rolland,  an  advo- 
cate, and  constantly  attended  to  the  regular  discharge  of 
business.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  Muse; 
and  he  gave  up  that  time  to  poetry,  which  by  many,  at  his 
age,  is  sacrificed  to  pleasure.  In  1738  his  ^^  Ecole  du 
Temps,"  a  comedy  in  verse,  was  represented  with  ap- 
plause on  the  Italian  theatre.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  M.  Rolland,  he  produced,  in 
the  following  year,  at  the  French  theatre,  his  ^*  Esope  au 
Parnasse,"  a  comedy  in  verse.  The  reputatibn  of  the  young 
poet,  and  his  character  for  probity,  recommended  him  to 
M.  Lallemand  of  Bety,  a  farmer-general,  who  was  at  that 
time  forming  a  system  of  finance,  and  who  felicitated  him- 
self in  procuring  such  an  assistant,  and  in  attaching  him  to 
his  interest.  The  occupations  incident  to  this  new  depart- 
ment were  probably  the  causes  which  prevented  Pesselier 
from  producing  any  other  pieces  for  the  stage.  Poetry 
was,  however,  still  the  amusement  of  the  time  that  could 
be  spared  from  business.  In  1 748,  be  published  his  fables, 
and  ^moog  his  dramatic  works  appears  a  comedy,  ^*I^ 

<  Pilkiostoo,  bf  Fuiell: 
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Mascarade  duParnasse/'  in  verse,  and  in  t)ne  act,  which 
was  never  performed. 

His  attachment  to  poetry  could  not  prevent  him  from 
dedicating  some  of  the  moments  that  could  be  spared  from 
the  labours  of  finance  to  the  elucidation  of  that  science. 
Accordingly,  he  published  the  prospectus  of  a  work  upon 
that  subject.  This  publication,  exhibiting  in  one  view  a 
perfect  knowledge  and  extensive  prospects  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  necessary  resource,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ministry,  who  established  an  office  for  promoting 
the  plan,  and  placed  the  author  at  the  head  of  it,  with 
appointments  proportioned  to  his  talents  and  the  import-> 
auice  of  his  labours.  The  views  of  Pesselier  now  extended 
further  than  the, operations  of  finance.  He  undertook  a 
treatise  on  the  customary  laws  of  the  kingdom,  of  which, 
however,  only  the  preliminary  discourse  appeared.  Soon 
i^terwards.  he  published  his  '^  Letters  on  Education,"  in. 
IkWO  volumes  12mo. 

Inc;essant  application  and  a  delicate  constitution,  with 
an  extreme  vivacity  of  spirits,  probably  shortened  his  life* 
{lis  health  began  to  decline ;  but  he  ceased  not  from  his 
diligence*  His  attention  to  the  business  of  his  office  was 
almost  without  remission;  till,  overcome  by  fatigue,  he 
fell  s^ck  in  November  1762,  languished  under  his  disorder 
for  six  months,  and  died  the  24th  of  April,  1763.  ^ 

PETAU  (Denis),  perhaps  better  known  by  his  classical 
appellation  of  Dionysius  Petavius,  was  born  at  Orleans 
Aug.  21,  1583.  His  father,  Jerome  Petau,  although  a 
merchant,  was  a  man  of  considerable  literature,  and  rather, 
n(K>re  attentive  to  matters  of  taste  than  of  commerce :  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  left  very  little  property 
to^his  children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  gave  them 
s41»  however^  a  learn^ed  education ;  the  daughters  as  well 
aa  the  sons  being  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  able  to  write 
verses  in  both  languages.  But  we  find,  that  with  all  his 
learning,  Jerome  was  a  superstitious  bigot  to  his  religion; 
vi^ch  bis  biographer,  father  Oudin,  as  warm  a  zealot  as 
himself,  says  was  at  one  time  in  danger  of  being  shaken  by 
Sipme  of  his  Protestant  friends,  who  were  very  numerous  in 
Qjrleans.  Nay,  he  was,  according  to  Oudin,  about  to  re- 
nounce Popery  altogether,  and  retire  with  his  family,  when 
a9  extraordinary  apcident  prevented  his  design.  A  part 
of  his  bouse  fell  down,  and  so  frightened  him,  that,  while 
hp  lay  buried  under  the  ruins,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  ever 

1  Diet  Hist,  in  tbe  last  edition  of  which  be  is  tailed  Joseph* 
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kfe  tifcapeAf  h«  WovlM  break  off  att  ncqnamtarice  witb  ^ 
Protestants;  and  being  dug  out  alive  snd  niibiirt,  fare  kept 
hm  tcyw,  »fid  endeavouir^d^  to  gWe  his  ehiUren  tbesftme 
iHstik^  €0  «lre  Prot^^tant  faitb  a»  he  hadi  formerly  diM^mined 
to  gite  thenf»  to  che  Ronyaft  Catholic. 
'  A9  be  peri^eifed  ifti  bis  second  sdhI,  Dem,  a  more  tkao 
iMrdinarry  capacity,  aa  well  as  eagerness  for  knowledge,  he 
pdd  pafrti<eilla/  attentilon  to  the  fonnvtioa  of  bisf  taste  anrd 
the  difrectioff  of  hi^  studies  ^  and  often  told  bimy  that  be 
i^Kyiild  hf  lip  saeb  a  fund  of  knowledge^  as  to  be  able  ttf 
<sope  witb  <<  the  giant  of  «be  AHopbylse/'  ai  be  ealled  Sea-* 
lig^r,  whose  learning  and  works  were  of  soch  ii»portanc# 
«o  the  Protestants.  Thi*  advice  was  not  tbrown  a:way  oi# 
Denis,  who  studied^  witb  the  greatest  diligence,  both  srt 
Ofleanrs  and  Paris ;  and  when  be  caici^  to  take  1^  degiied 
df  master  of  arts,  supported  a  thesis  tn  Gre^k;  a  language 
U^tiich  be  knew  as  intimately  as  Latin,  and  both  i^Orre  s^ 
than  he  knew  French.  For  two  years  be  beard  tbe  lecture!^ 
t)f  tbe  most  eminent  doctors  of  tbe  Sorbonne,  ti^  his  tme; 
and  was  so  assiduous,  that  he  never  left  bis  study,  utlie^ 
tbt  the  king's  library,  where  be  wat  permitted  to  consii^tt 
tb^  vahmble  Greek  and  Latin  n^anuscripts.  AbOM  tbi^ 
tiiyie  h^  bi^cam^  aconainred  wifth  fbe  lenrued  Isiaae  Casftn-^^ 
bon,  whom  Heni*y  IV.  bad  tavited  to  l^atis  m  1600,  and 
their  friendship  continued  until  Oa'dacibou*s  ifeparti^e  f<M^ 
England,  and,  what  hurt  P^etao  mofet^  bi^  departure  from 
Popery,  after  which  he  treated  hin>  wVtb  as  much  asp6fitf 
a$  ^iiy  other  of  bis  opponents.  In  the  mean  time,  it  wad  in^ 
Consequence  6f  Casaubon*s  advice,  tbat,  young  as  bS6  was,* 
be  undei'took  to  pi'^pare  for  the  press  aifi  editidn  of  tbc^ 
Whole  works  of  Synesius;  thUt  is,  to  cottate  nittnifseript 
copies,  to  translate  whiit  was  in  Gre^k,  ditrd  to  add  exfl^ 
liatory  notes,  tie  had  no  sooner  und^ttaken  this  worfi,^ 
than  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  professorship  of  philosophy  hfr 
tbe  university  of  Bourges,  when  only  in  bis  ninefteentb  year; 
The  course  which  this  office  enjoined  bim  to  teaeb  ksti^df 
two  years,  during  which  he  aUo  r^d  tb^  tocient  pbiiosb^ 
pfaers  and  niatbematicians.  .    v    .    . 

In  the  second  year  of  his  being  at  Boorges,  Frederielf 
Morel,  Greek  professor  at  Paris,  brought  out  a  coittpielie 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  inserted  £ 
discourse  of  Synesius,  translated  by  Petau,  whe^  was'  not- 
aorry  to  h^ve  this  opportunity  of  sounding  tbe  taste  of  tiie 
j^ublic  dti  the  merits  of  his  tranfllatidn.    In  the  title  afe  the 
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ifpr4s :  fnUrpreU  IHanyno  Pi^etQ^  the  naaie  he  assuaied 
som^  licQe  before  this.  Hitherto  bu  intieniion  had  been  to 
emer  the  church ;  aqcI  he  mras  already  subdeacon,  and  had 
biaen  ipjreferred  to, a  o^oonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Orleans. 
He  had  never  yet  seen  the  Jjesuits ;  hut  having  become 
aoqaaiated'With  tbe  natuie  of/their  .order,  when  at  fiourges, 
partly  from  inolination,  and  partly  from  tbe  perauasioos  of 
the  learned  Fronto  Ducsbus,  he  entered  as  a  noviciate 
among  them  at  Nancy,  m  June  I605«  After  two  years  of 
psobalioo,  he  studied  for  two  years  longer  At  the  ocJiegeof 
Pont^a-Moussoni'tben  vevy  flouri^iing*  Thence  he  waa  sent 
%o  Bheimi^  where,  for  .three  years,  he  taught  trbetortc. 
In  I61i>,  he  did  the  honbussof  tbe  college  at  the  consecra<- 
lion  ofrLouisXIIL 

Notwitbstandinfi;  these employtnents,  .andthe  pvoductbn 
of  some  occasionaT  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  which  they 
Inquired,  he  was  enabled  to  publish  his  edition  of  Syne- 
^us  in  16iJ2 ;  but,  as  he  was  absent  frpmithe  press,  it  suf* 
fared  mnch  by  the  carelessness  and  ignpranae  of  the  prints 
^Fs.;  andeven. the. second  edition,  of  L63.1,  retains  a  great 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  first     It  gave  the  learned,  how* 
ever,  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  talents,  diligence,  and  learning,  of  father  Petau  ; 
aod  they  entertained  hopes  which  were  not  .disappointed. 
Ikiring  the  years  16 13,  i  6.14,  and  1615,  he  taught  rhetoric 
in  the  college. of  JLa:FlSche,  in  Anjou  ;  and,  in  the  (irst  of 
tbes6  yeara,  he. published  some  works  of  tbe  emperor  Ju- 
lian, which  had  (hitherto  remained  in  MS. , and  announced 
his  intention  of  publishing  an  edition  of  Themistius,  the 
Greek  QiBtor  and  sophist.     In  1614,  when  the  college  of 
loL  Fi^ohe  .was  .visited  hy  Louts  XIU,  with  tbe  queen  mo- 
ther.  and . the  whole  court,  he  contributed  many  of  the 
eompUmentary  <vei;s68  on  the  occasion ;  which,  as  we  shall 
notice,  were  afterwards  published.     In  the  mean  time,  he 
undertook  an  edition  of  Nicephorus's  historical   abridg- 
ment, whidi.bad  never  been  printed  either  in  Grqek  or 
Latin.     In.this  he  was  assisted  .with  the  copy  of  a  valuable 
Oianuscript,  which  father  Sirmond  sent' to  him  from  Rome. 
In.l6;i7,  ,tl^  Biblical  pro&ssor  of  La  Fidcfae  being  removed 
to  another  charge,  Petau  supplied  his  place,  until  csLlled  to 
Paris. hy  order  of  his  superiors,  :to  be  professor  of  rhetoric: 
It  xfTas^ahout  this  time  that  be  was  attacked  by  that  violent 
fever,  which  he  has  so  well  described  in  his  poem  entitled 
'^S^oteria;*'  axircumstance  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  il 
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it  bad  not  been  connected  with  an  instance  of  soperstitio^/ 
which  shews  that  his  father's  prejudices  had  acquiretl  pt)s- 
session  of  his  mind.  During  this  fever,  and  when  in  'appa« 
rent  danger,  his  biographer  tells  us,  be  made  a  vow  to  St. 
Genevieve,  and  the  fever  left  him.  The  object  of  bis  vow 
was  a  tribute  of  poetical  thanks  to  his  patroness  and  deli- 
verer. In  order  to  perform  this  as  it  ought  to  be  performed, 
be  waited  until  his  mind  bad  recovered  its  tone;  but  he 
waited  too  long,  and  the  fever  seized  him  again,  as  a  re- 
membrance of  his  neglect.  Again,  however,  St.  Gene«* 
vieve  restored  him;  and,  that  hB  might  not  hazard  her 
displeasure  any  more,  be  published  his  '<  Soteria^**  in  161^, 
which  the  connoisseurs  of  that  time  thought  his  chef  d^4titore 
in  poetry;  and  his  biographer  adds,  that  *Mt  is  in  Virgi) 
only  we  can  find  lines  so  completely  Yirgilian." 

The  remainder  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  performing  the 
several  oflh:es  of  his  order,  or  in  those  publications,  a 
list  of  which  will  prove  the  magnitude  of  his  labour^. 
He  died  at  Paris,  December  11,  1652,  in  the  strty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  seems,  by  the  general'consent, 
not  only  of  the  learned  men  of  his  communion,  but  of 
many  Protestants,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  scho^- 

*  lars  the  Jesuits  can  boast :  and  would  have  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  as  deserving  of  the  highest  character,  had 
not  his  turn  for  angry  controversy  disgraced  bis  style,  and 
shown,  that  with  all  his  learning  and  acuteness,  he  did  not 
rise  superior  to  the  bigotry  of  bis  time.  We  have  a  striking 
instance  of  this,  in  his  connection  with  Grotius.  He  had, 
at  first,  such  a  good  opinion  of  that  illustrious  writer,  as  to 
think  him  a  Roman  Catholic  in  heart ;  and  on  bis  death, 
said  a  mass  for  bis  soul ;  but  some  time  after,  writing  to 
cardinal  Barberini,  he  uses  these  remarkable  words  :V^  I 
had  some  connection  with  Hugo  Grotius,  and  Irtish  I  cetdd 
say  he  is  now  happy  /" 

The  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Petau  affords  an  uncom- 

-mon  proof  of  diligence;  for  we  are  assured,  that  besides 
the  labour  of  composing,  compiling,  &c.  be  transcribed 
every  thing  with  his  own  band  for  the  press,  and  employed 
no  amanuensis  or  reader  to  assist  him.  Among  his  works 
«re:  1.  ^^Synesii  Dio,  vel  de  ipsius  vitse  instituto,*'  men- 
tioned already  as  published  in  MoreUs  edition  of  St.  Chry* 
sostom.  2;  '^  Panegyricus  Ludovico  XIII.  Francise  et  Na^- 
varrx  regi,  &c;  in  natalemi  diem,*'  &c.  16^10,  12mo^ 
?.  <^  De  laudibus  Henrici  magni  carmen,^'  &c.  1610,  4tdt 
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4.'*Oratio  de  laudibiis  Henrici  magni/'  Rheimsy  16 It^ 
4to.  5.  *f  Synesii  Opera,'*  Paris,  1612-^1633,  3  vols,  fo- 
lio* 6.  **  Jultani  imperatoris  orationes  tres  panegyrics/* 
Flexis  (La  Fidche),  1613,  8vo.  7.  ^^Themistii  Orationes 
aeptemdecim.  Gn  Lat"  ibid.  1613,  8vo.  8.  <'  Tragjoediay 
Carthaginieuse)^'*  ibid.  1614,  8?o,  a  tragedy  in  the  manner 
of  Seneca,  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  imitate.. 
9.  *'  Pompa  regia  Ludovici  XIII.*'  &c.  a  collection  of  the 
complimentary  verses  on  the  royal  visit  to  La  Fl^be^  men* 
tioned  before,  1614,  4ta  10.  *^  Nicephori  Breviarium 
Historicum,*'  Gr.  et  Lat."  Paris,  1616,  8vo.  11.  "The- 
mistii,  cognomento  Suadas,  orationes  novemdecim.  Or.  et 
Lat.**  ibid.  1618,  4to.  12.  '<  Soteria  ad  S.  Genovefam,** 
ibid.  1619, 4to,  his  votive  poem  to  St.  Genevieve.  13.  Ano- 
ther, in  praisei  of  the  same  saint,  "  Panegyricus  in  S.  Ge- 
nevefam,'^  ibiid.  1619,  4to.  14.  "  D.  Petavii  Orationes,** 
ibid.  1620,  1622,  1624,  8vo,  15.  "  D.  Petavii  0|»eieaPoe-» 
tica,**  ibid.  jL621,  8vo,  reprinted  at  t^ast  three  times.  16. 
"  Office  de  S.  Genevieve,*'  ibid.  1621,  16 mo.  17.  Epiphanil 
Opera  ovinia,"  ibid.  1622,  2  vols,  folio,  reprinted  at  Co« 
logn  1682.  In  April  following  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Salmasius  took  ocicasion  to  attack  Petau,  in  his  edition  of 
the  "  Pallio**  of  Tertullian,  and  certainly  not  in  very  re- 
spectful language.  Petau*s  biographer  says  he  ought  to 
bave  taken  no  notice  of  such  an  atjtack, .  9s  in  that  case  his 
silence  would  have  completely  disconcerted  Salmasius,  a 
man  who  could  not  exist  without  a  quarrel  with  some  con- 
temporary;  or,  at  all  events,  Petau  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  a  short  answer  to  such  an  opponent  Perhapii 
Petau  might  bave  been  of  this  opinion,  if  he  had  not  con- 
•idered  that  Salmasius  was  a  Protestant,  and  regarded  by 
'Protestants  as  the  man  who  would  one  day  supply  the  loss 
of  Joseph  Scaliger ;  and  he  was  not  therefore  sorry  to  have 
this  opportunity,  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  Sal- 
nu^ius,  but  to  attack  him  in  his  turn.  He  published,  ac-^ 
cordingly,  I84  <^  Animadversiodum  liber,^*  under  the  ficti"* 
tious  name  of  Antonius  Kerkoetius  Aremoricus,  and  the 
fictitious  place  of  *^  Rhedonis  apud  Yvonem  Halecium,** 
i.  e.  ^'Parisiis,  apud  Sebast  Cramoisy,*'  1622,  8vo.  This 
brought  on  an  angry  controversy,  in  which  Salmasius  cer- 
tainly had  some  advantages,  from  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  handling  the  weapons  of  controversy ; 
wd. perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  from  his  having 
thu  better  cautse  to  support*    Petau*s  pamphletSi  oa  tb^ 
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casioo,  were  entifled  ^  MaMa^^pboreK^"*  Md  igoMftiitted  df 
tbree,  and  a  isupptement,  pubU^t^ed  4o  1^99  find  ^694. 
-—But  .^e  lifistea  to  bis  jBore  imponl^iM;  cbcpBolo^ical 
works,  wbiah,  .of  ail  otbers,  presc^^e  J^  inepmlj  iii,imc 
times :  Id.  ^^Opus  de  doctrina  Xemposuw/'  ffm^$  16^^:7, 
2  j^oU.  folio,  jrepriated,  with  additions  ixQtn  i4^  awQ  /cQpf'» 
Amitt.  1708,  fbdio.  20.  ^^  rUranologiaOj  ;nve  sy^iema  .var 
idoruiii  autborum,  qui  ,de  fipbsra  ac  ndoribn^,  epii-iiiiMiue. 
Biotib^s  Grmot  ooannentati  sunt/'  ibid*  I69Q9  foUw^^^  in^ 
tended  as  ia  sapplemeat  to  .bis  <*  Bpctrioa  tej^porwi  i*^  la 
wfaicb  an  vaddiiioiial  ^^olume  was  published,  Wi^b  jdisserta^ 
tions  frcMn  the  MSS.  of  Petau  apd  Sirmond,  ie  1.7Q3,  folio* 
21.  ^'Tabuite  CbronologicsB  Regum,  Dyn^tarpm,  UrbiiuD^ 
&c.  u  mundo  coadito,  jkc'  &c.''  ibid.  1^23,  Qn  large 
sheets,  and  .ofcen  seprinted :  the  best  edition  is  (that  of 
Vesei,  ii902.  22.  ^^  Rationarium  Temporuai/'  ibid.  .1633, 
1 8010.  >ibe  best  ^i>own  and  most  useful  of  ^U  bi^  ^corks,  and 
Imig  the  standard  book  in  all  .se^min^ries, and  private  li|)ra- 
yies,  for  chvonology  and  history.  It  was  consequently 
often  ^rei^ntedj  improved,  and  ^enlarged,  n6timky  by  t|ie 
author,  but  >by  urarious  ptber  ;editof!S.  Thereare  two  edi-^ 
tions,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1724  and  1745,  2^ola.  B^o, 
which  are  said  to  ibe  the  best*  Besides  these,  and  many 
other  works  of  ioferioriimportaBoe  enumerated  by  his  bio^ 
grapher,  'Petau  published  a  considerable  number  of  tbeo*^ 
k>gical  pieces,  which  b^ve  sunk  into  oblivion,  eaccept  per* 
haps  bis  *^  Theologica  dogmata,"  Paris,  1644,  5  vols,  folio;  . 
reprinted 'DAore  correctly  at  Antwerp,  170q,  3  vols,  fplio. 
Of  this  work^  B^yle  has  observed,  that  Petairius  did^the 
Soctnians  great  service,  t;bough  unawares,  and;^^ns(t<bis 
intentions;  and  quotes  the  foUowiog  passage  .from  the 
^<  Lettres  Choisies^'  of  Mr.  Simon :  <^  If  there  be  any  thing 
to  censure  in  Petavius's  works,  it  is  cbie%  in  the  .second 
tome  of  bi^  *f  Dogmata  Tbeologica,V  Jn.vvhich  be  i|^ms  to 
favour  the  Aryans.  It  is  true,  that  be  softened  thqse  pasi- 
sages  in  his  preface ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  work  cQntinues^ 
entire,  and  the  preface,  whichis aneKcellent  piece,  earae 
afterwards,  it  has  not  entirety  prevented  the  hfirmjwhicii 
that  book  is  like  to  do.  at  this  time,  when,  the  pewiUnitariana 
boast,  that  father  Petavius  declared  fpr  them.*'  Jiaiy\^ 
thinks  he  has  resolved  this,  by  informing  ustbat  P^tavius!B 
original  design,  in  (he  second  volume  of ; his  <f^D(^iiiat» 
Theologica,*'  wsus,  to  represent  ingenuously  thp  do^triQe 
of  the  three  -first  c^ntones.     Hav^qg  no  par  tioular  ay  stem 


tcT defend,  be"  did  not  disguise  the  opintons  of  the  fathers}' 
but  acknowledged  that  some  of  them  entertained  false  andF 
absurd  notions  concerning  the  Trinity.  All  this,  however^ 
either  from  fear,  or  upon  better  consideration,  he  re- 
tracted, and  published  a  ^<  Preface,"  in  which  he  laboured 
solely  to  assert  the  orthodoxy  of  the  fathers.  The  **  Dog-* 
mata  Theologica  of  Petavius,^'  says  Gibbon,  *^  is  a  work  of 
incredible  labour  and  compass  :  the  volumes  which  relate 
solely  to  the  incarnation  (two  folios  of  837  pages)  are  divi- 
ded into  sixteen  books  t  the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of 
controversy  and  doctrine*"  **  The  Jesuit's  learning,**  adds 
our  infidel  historian,  '*  is  copious  and  correct :  his  Latinity 
is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argument  profound  and  well 
connected :  but  he  is  the  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  scourge 
of  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as  often 
as  they  are  inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause.'^ 

PETER  CHRYSOLOGUS  (St.),  an  eminent  prelate  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  called  Chrysologus  from  his  elo- 
quence, was  descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at 
Imola,  then  called  Forum  Cornelii.  After  a  suitable  edu- 
cation, he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  about  the 
year  433,  and  was  much  celebrated  for  his  virtue  and  his 
eloquence.  He  died  about  the  year  45  h  Thete  are  l26 
sermons  or  homilies  of  his  in  the  library  of  the  fathers,  in 
which  he  unites  perspicuity  with  brevity ;  their  style  1% 
concise  and  elegant,  but  not  unmixed  with  quaintnesses* 
Father  d'Acheri  has  published  in  his  "  Spicilegium,"  five 
other  sermons  written  by  him  ;  and  in  St.  Peter's  works,  is 
his  answer  to  Eutyches,  who  had  written  to  him  in  the  year 
449,  complaining  of  St  Flavianus  of  Constantinople,  ia 
which  he  defends  the  orthodox  faith,  and  refers  Eutycheii 
tb  the  excellent  letter  sent  by  St.  Leo  to  Flavianus,  which 
teaches  what  is  to  be  believed  concerning  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation.  The  best  edition  of  St.  Peter  Chrysologus 
'  is  that  printed  at  Augsburg,  1758,  folio.' 

PETER  DE  Blois,  or  Petrus  Blesensis,  one  of  the 
Jtiost  learned  and  celebrated  lyriters  of  the  twelfth  century^ 
studied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  preceptor 
und  secretary  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards 
was  invited  into  England  by  Henry  11.  who  made  him  arch« 

'Life  by  Oudtn,  in  Nioeron,  vol.  XXXVII. '^ Batesii  Vit»  Selectonini 
Viroram.— Dopio,— Burigny*8  Life  of  Grotius.  —  Gibboa'g  Hutory.  —  Saxii 
Onomasticon. 
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deacon  of  BaEth,  but  permitted  him  to  reside  near  Ricb^d^* 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  chancellor  he  was.  Peter 
de  Blois  lost  this  archdeaconry  towards  tlie  end  of  his  life, 
and  had  that  of  London,  where  it  is  said  he  laboured  inuch 
^for  little  pro6t.  He  died  in  1200^  in  England.  There  are- 
some  letters^  sermons,  and  other  worksof  his,  in  the  library- 
*  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  strongly  condemns  the  abuses 
^nd  disorders  which  then  reigned  in  the  church*  He  is 
said  to  haye  been  the  first  who  used  the  word  transubstan- 
tiation^  to  express  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  on 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist.  The  best  edition  of  this  author 
is  by  Peter  de  Gussanville,  1667,  folio.' 

PETER  CoMESTOR,  or  the  Eater^  a  celebrated  writer 
in  the  twelfth  century^  was  born  at  Troyes,  of  which  city* 
he  was  canon  and  dean,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  church 
of  f^aris.  These  benefices  he  resigned  to  enter  as  a  Regu- 
lar canon  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  October 
1198,.  leaving  a  work  entitled  '^  Scholastica  historia  super: 
Nov.  Test.'^  which  contains  an  abridgment  of  the  sacred 
history,  from  Genesis  to  the  Acts,  first  printed  at  Utrecht 
in  1473,  small  folio,  and  reprinted  at  Vienna  in  the  same 
year,  and  several  times  since.  He  dedicated  this  work  to 
cardinal  William  de  Champagne,  archbishop  of  Sens.  He 
is  the  author  likewise  of  ^'  Sermons,**  published  by  Bu^^e, 
under  the  name  of  Peter  de  Blois,  1600,  4to;  and  b,  *f  Ca-^ 
tena  temporum,''  or  universal  history,  is  attributed  to  biin> 
which  was  printed  at  Lubec,  1475,  2  vols,  folio,  and  trans- 
lated in  French  under  the  title  of  '*Mer  des  HistoiiEes^*' 
l^aris,  1488,  2  vols,  folio.* 

PETER  DE  CLUGNY,  or  PETER  the  Vei^erable^ 
a  native  of  Auvergne,  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
counts  Maurice,  or  de  Montbois^ier,  took  thci  monk^s  habit 
at  Clugny^  was  made  prior  of  Vezelay,  afterwards  abbot, 
and  general  of  hils  order  in  1121,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  He  revived  monastic  discipline  in  the  abbey  of 
Clugny^  and  received  pope  Innocent  II.  there  in  1130. 
He  opposed  the  errors  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and  Heiiry,  aiidr 
died  in  his  abbey,  December  24,  1156.  We  have  six 
books  of  his  letters,  with  several  other  works  of  very  little, 
consequence,  in  the  ^'Library  of  Clugny,''  and  some  ho- 
milies in  Martenne's  "  Thes.  Anecd,"  That  so  ignorant 
and  trifling  a  writer  should  have  been  hopoured  with  tbt. 
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thl^ft  of  Venerable,  is  a  strong  mbrk  of  the  low  state  of  re^s^ 
Ifgtous  knowledge  at  that  time.  In  these  his  works  he  taker 
^reat  pains  to  vindicate  the  manners  and  customs  of  hif^ 
monastery,  &tnd  appeairs  to  place  the  essence  of  Christianity 
in  frivolous  punctilios  and  insignificant  ceremonies.  It 
was  he,  however^  who  received  the  celebrated  Abelard  in 
his  afBictions  with  great  humanity^  and  who  consoled  Eloiss 
after  his  death,  by  sending  to  her,  at  her  request,  the  form 
ef  Abelard's  absolution,  which  she  inscribed  on  his  se- 
pulchre.^ 

PETER  TH£  GHEaT,  ctar  of  Russia,  who  civilized  that 
nation,  and  raised  it  from  ignorance  and  barbarism,  to  pa« 
liteness,  knowledge,  and  power,  a  man  of  ^wonderful  com-^ 
position  and  character,  was  bom  the  30th  of  May,  1672^ 
and  was  son  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelowitz  by  a  second 
wife.     Alexis  dying  in  1672,  Feodor,  or  Theodore,    his 
eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
died  in  1682.     Upon  his  decease,  Peter,  though  but  ten' 
,  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  czar,  to  the  exclusion  of  John: 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  of  a  weak  body,  and  a  weaker* 
mind.     The  strelitzes,  who  were  the  established  guard  of 
the  czars,  as  thejanisaries  are  of  the  grand  seigniors,  madef 
an  insurrection  in  favour  of  John,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
princess  Sophia,  who,  being  own  sister  to  John,  hoped; 
perhaps,  to  be  sole  regent,  since  John  was  incapable  of 
acting ;  or  at  least  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  authority 
under  John,  than  if  the  power  was  lodged  solely  in  her 
half-brother  Peter.    The  matter,  however,  was  at  lastcom-^ 
promised ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  two  brothers  should 
jointly  share  the  imperial  dignity.    The  Russian  education 
was,  at  that  time,  like  the  country,  barbarotis,  so  that  Pe^ 
ter  had  no  advantages ;  and  the  princess  Sophia,  who,  with 
comiiderable  talents,  was  a  woman  of  great  ambition  and 
intrigue,  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  stifle  bis  natural  de-*- 
sire  of  knowledge,  to  deprave  and  corrupt  his  mind,  and  to 
debase  and  enervate  him  with  pleasures.    Yet  his'  abbor-^ 
rence  of  pageantry,  and  love  of  military  exercises,  disco^' 
tered  itself  in  his  tenderest  yeats ;  and,  to  gratify  this  in*" 
clination,  he  formed  a  company  of  fifty  men,  commanded 
by  foreign  officers,   and  clothed  and  exercised  after  the- 
German  manner.     He  entered  himself  among  them  ii>  tbe 
lowest  post,  and  performed  the  duties  of  it  with  the  utmost 
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diligence*  Vte  ordered  them  entirely  to  forget  that  he  wa^ 
G;;ar,  and  paid  the  utmost  deference  and  submission  to  the 
<$bQimanding  officers.  He  lived  upon  his  pay  only,  and 
lay  in  a  tent  in  the  rear  of  his  company.  He.  was  some 
time  after  raised  to  be  a  serjeant,  but  only  as  be  was  en- 
titled to  it  by  his  merit ;  for  he  would  have  punished  hift 
^oldierSi  had  they  discovered  the  least  partiality  in  his 
favour :  and  he  never  rose  otherwise,  than  as  a  soldier  of 
fortune.  The  strelitzes  looked  upon  all  this  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  young  prince :  but  the  czar,  who  saw  they  were 
too  formidable,  and  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  princess 
Sophia,  had  secretly  a  design  of  crushing  them ;  which  h% 
lif^isely  thought  could  not  be  better  effected,  than  by  se- 
curing to  himself  a  body  of  troops,  more  strictly  disci- 
plined, and  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  more  fully  rely. 

At  the  same  time,  he  had  another  project  in  view,  of 
vast  importancey  and  most  difficult  execution.  The  sight 
of  a  small  Dutch  vessel,  which  he  had  met  with  on  a  lake, 
where  it  lay  useless  and  neglected,  made  a  wonderful  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  he  conceived  thoughts  of  forming 
a  navy;  a  design,  which  probably  then  seen^ed  next  to 
impossible,  even,  to  himself^.  His  first  care  was  to  get 
Hollanders  to  build  some  small  vessels  at  Moscow,  and 
afterwards  four  frigates,  of  four  guns  each,  on  the  lake  of 
Pereslave.  He  had  already  taught  them  to  combat  one 
another ;  and  in  order  to  instruct  himself  in  naval  affairs, 
he  passed  two  summers  successively  on  board  English  or 
Dutch  ships,  which  set  out  from  Archangel.  In  1696,  the 
czar  John  died,  and  Peter  became  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire. He  began  his  reign  with  the  siege  of  Asoph,  then  io 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  did  not  take  it  till  1697.  He 
had  already  sent  for  Venetians,  to  build  gallies  on  the  river 
Don,  which  might  shut  up  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
prevent  the  Turks  from  relieving  the  place.  This  gave 
him  a  stronger  idea  than  ever,  of  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  naval  force ;  yet  he  could  have  none  but  fo- 
reign ships,  none  at  least  but  what  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy foreigners  in  building.  He  was  desirous  of  surmount- 
ing these  disadvantages^  but  the  affairs  he  projected  were 

'     *  See   '*  An  Account  of  the  Rise  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  *^Tkt 

and  Naval  Poirer  of  Russia*  or,  the  Present  State  and  Regulatiobs  of  the 

•tory  of  the   little  Boat  which  gave  Church  of  Russia.*'    By  Tho«  Consett 

rise  to  the  Russian  Fleet,*'  said  to  be  M.  JL 
^tten  by  the  caar  Peter  biatelf^  and 
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ef  too  new  and  singular  a  nature  to  be  so  much  as  con- 
sidered in  his  council,  nor  were  they  proper  to  be  commu- 
nicated.  He  resolved  therefore  singly  to  manage  this 
bold  undemaking;  with  which' view,  in  1698,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Holland,  and  went  himself  incognito  in  the 
retinue.  He  entered  himself  in  the  India  admiralty-ofEce 
at  Amsterdam,  caused  himself  to  be  inrolled  in  the  list  of 
ship-carpenters  ;  and  worked  in  the  yard  with  greater  assi- 
duity than  any  body  there.  His  quality  was  known  to  all ; 
and  he  was  pointed  at  with  a  sort  of  veneration,  King^ 
William,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  paid  him  all  the  respect 
that  was  due  to  bis  uncommon  qualities ;  and  the  czar's 
disguise  freed  him  from  that  which  was  merely  ceremonious 
and  troublesome.  The  czar  worked  with  such  success,  as 
in  a  little  time  to  pass  for  a  good  carpenter ;  and  afterwards 
studied  the  proportions  of  a  ship.  He  then  wept  into  Eng- 
land ;  where,  in  four  months,  he  made  himself  a  complete 
roaster  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  by  studying  the  princi- 
ples of  it  mathematically,  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  in  Holland.  In  England  he  met  with  a  second 
reception  from  king  William ;  who,  to  make  him  a  present 
agreeable  to  his  taste,  and  which  might  serve  as  a  model  of 
the  art  he  was  so  very  desirous  to  learn,  gave  him  a  magni- 
ficent yacht.  He  carried  with  him  from  England  several 
English  ship-builders  and  artificers,  among  whom  wais  one 
ti^hose  name  was  Noy ;  but  the  czar  took  also  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  a  master-builder,  and  was  pleased  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions  of  that  character^  Thus  he  and  Noy 
received  orders  from  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Russia,  to 
build  each  of  them  a  man  of  war :  and,  in  compliance  with 
that  order,  the  czar  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  art.  He 
never  ceased  to  pursue  it,  but  had  always  a  ship  upon  the 
stocks ;  and,  at  his  death,  left  one  of  the  largest  ships  in 
Europe  half-built. 

'  During  the  czar's  absence,  the  princess  Sophia,  being 
uneasy  under  her  confinement,  and  meditating  to  regain 
that  liberty  which  she  had  forfeited  by  former  insurrections^ 
found  means  to  correspond  with  the  strelitzes,  who  were 
now  quartered  at  a  distance  from  Moscow,  and  to  instigate 
them  t5  a  third  rebellion  in  her  favour.  The  news  of  this 
obliged  him  to  hasten  home:  and,  arriving  at  Moscow 
about  the  end  of  1699,  he  executed  terrible  vengeance 
Upon  the  ringleaders  ;  yet  took  no  other  satisfaction  of  his 
BM^ter  the  princesS|  than  by  continuing  her  confinement  in 
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the  nunnery,  and  banging  up  the  priest,  who  had  carried 
Her  lettiers,  on  a  gallows  before  her  window.  In  1 700,  be 
got  together  a  body  of  standing  forces,  consisting  of  thirty 
thousand  foot ;  and  now  the  vast  project  which  he  ha4 
JTormed  began  to  display  itself  in  all  parts.  He  first  sent, 
the  chief  nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries,  ta 
improve  themselves  in  knowledge  and  learning :  he  opened 
his  dominions,  which  till  th^n  had  been  shut  up,  and  in- 
vited all  strangers  who  were  capable  of  instructing  bis  sub- 
ject$ ;  apd  he  gave  the  kindest  receptiqn  to  all  ^aod  and 
sea  ofl^cers,  sailors,  mathematicians,  architects,  ininer% 
'porkers  in  metals,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  indeed  ope-» 
rators  and  artificers  of  every  kind,  who  would  settle  iti  his; 
dominions.  In  the  ipean  time,  h^  had  to  do  with  a  dull^ 
heavy,  untoward  people;  so  that  it  is  no  wpnder,  that  pro- 
ceedings  sp.new  and  strange  should  raise  many  discontenta 
find  tumults,  and  it  was  sometimes  almost  impossible  with 

II  all  bis  power,  to  suppress  them. 

^  One  very  singular  reason,  on  which  these  discontents 

^were  grounded,  was,  that  the  Russians  considered  gran- 
deur and  superiority,  the  czar's  grea.t  object,  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  power  of  doing  evM*  In  1700,  being 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  Augustiis  king  of  Poland, 
he  made  war  upon  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  from  cooti<> 
.  inuing  which,  he  W93  not  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
first  campaigns  :  for  he  X^^sed  tp  say,  '^  I  know  that  my  ar* 
xnies  n^ust  \ie  oyercoQie  toi;  s^  great  whil^ ;  but  even  this 
will  at  last  te^ch  them  to  conqu^if.*'  Afterwards,  however^) 
he  gained  considerable  i^dvantages  in  X^iyoni^  apd  Ingria^i 
provinces  subject  to  the  Swedes.  His  a^cquisition^  here 
were  so  important,  that  they  induced  him  to  build  a  for-r 
tress,  whose  port,  situated  on  the  Baltic,  might  be  laiqge 
^enough  to  receive  a  fleet;  aiid  Accordingly,  in  1703^  hc^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  Petersburgb,  now  one  of  the  strongest 
<;ities  in  Europe,  which  wi^s  to  him  what  Alexandria  was  to 
Alexander.  He  waged  war  with  the  Swedes  for  several 
years,  and,  without  ever  gaining  any  considerable  advan- 
tage, was  frequently  most  miserably  beat  by  them.  But 
firmness  of  mind  and  perseverance  were  qualities  pecu-t 
iiarly  eminent  in  him ;  and  therefore  at  length,  in  1 7Q9| 
he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, at  Pultowa.  A  great  part  of  the  Swedish  army  were 
made  prisoners.  The  Swedish  generals  who  were  takeq 
<|^er^  constaoitly  entertained  at  his  9W11  table  ^  aqd  one  daj| 
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l^ben  he  had  drunk  a  health  to  his  masters  who  had  in-> 
^tructed  hioi  in  the  art  of  war,  count  Rinschild,  a  chief 
officer  among  the  prisoners,  asked  him,  *'  Who  they  were 
whom  he  honoured  with  so  glorious  a  title  ?"  "  Yourselves, 
jgentleinen,'*  said  he.  '*  Your  majesty  is  very  ungrateful 
then,''  replied  the  count,  **  to  have  so  beaten  your  masters." 
tJpon  which  the  czar,  to  make  them  some  reparatjoa  for 
this  ingratitude,  immediately  gave  orders  that  their  swords 
should  be  returned  them ;  and  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  generosity  and  goodness.  Near  3000  Swedish 
officers,  however,  were  dispersed  up  and  down  his  domi- 
nions, and  particularly  in  Siberia,  a  country  of  va3t  ex- 
tent, and  running  as  far  as  China  ;  and,  harihg  little  pro- 
fpeot  of  returning  to  Sweden,  they  soon  fofmed  a  kind  of 
colony,  and  began  to  apply  themselves  to  the  various  pro- 
fessions with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Thus  they  for- 
warded the  czar^s  great  purpose,  in  polishing  an^  civilizing 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country;  and  many  arts^ 
ftfhichj  although  established  at  Moscow  and  Petersburgb, 
might  not  have  reached  Siberia  a  long  tkne,  were  thus  sxxd-' 
denly  established  there. 

)  In  the  mean  time,  Petersburgh  ha^d  rifien  into  a  large 
and  powerful  city ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  having  been 
obliged  to  ily  from  Pultowa  to  Bender  in  the  Turkish  den 
oiinions  for  refuge,  the  czar  availed  himself  of  his  absence, 
^by  making  a  complete  conquest  of  Livonia  and  Ingria ;  to 
which  be  added  Finland,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania.  The 
Turks  having  broken  a  truce  they  had  concluded  with  bim^ 
he  was  inclosed  by  their  army  in  1712,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pruth  ;  and  that  in  so  disadvantageous  a  situation,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  inevitably  lost.  While  the  army  waa 
under  great  consternation,  the  czarina  Catherine  projected 
an  expedient  for  its  deliverance.  She  sent  to  negociate 
with  the  grand  vizir,  and  let  him  privately  know,  th^^t  ai 
great  sum  of  money  was  at  his  service :  he  was  tempted, 
aiid  the  czar^s  prudence  completed  the  work.  To  per-^ 
petuate  the  memory  of  this  event,  he  caused  the  czarina 
to  institute  the  order  of  St.  Catherine,  of  which  she  was 
declared  sovereign,  and  into  which  none  but  women  were 
to  be  adTmitted.  The  king  of  Sweden  having  at  last  quitted 
the  Turkish  domimons,  in  1713,  the  czar  found  this  for- 
midable enemy  advancing  to  oppose  him  :  but  he  was  now 
strengthened  by.  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  Hfi- 
ieamed  the  war  into  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  which  was  ta 
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alliance  with  the  Swedes ;  and,  in  17 14^  obtained  over  theoi 
a  Tictory  at  sea,  near  the  coasts  of  Finland,  upon  which  he 
entered  triumphantly  with  his  fleet  into  the  hayen  of  Pe-* 
tersburgh. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  pursuits  after  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  caused  his  engineers  to  draw  the  plan  of 
every  city,  and  to  take  designs  of  all  the  different  machines 
which  he  had  not  in  hi^own  cpuntry.  He  instructed  him* 
self  in  husbandry,  and  in  all  sorts  of  trade,  wherever  he 
came.  In  1716,  he  paid  a  visit^  with  his  consort,  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  spent  three 
inonths.  He  visited  there. every  school  of  the  university, 
and  all  the  men  of  letters :  for,  regardless  of  ceremony 
and  pageantry,  which  he  hated,  it  was  indifferent  to  him, 
whether  they  waited  on  him,  or  he  went  to  them.  He 
coasted  every  day  some  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  attended  by  two  engineers ;  surveyed  all  the 
windings,  sounded  every  part  of  the  straits,  and  afterwards 
had  the  whole  so  exactly  described  in  charts,  that  not  so 
much  as  the  smallest  shelf  or  bank  of  sand  escaped  his  ob* 
nervation.  From  Copenhagen  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  Han- 
over, Wolfenbuttle,  and  from  thence  to  Holland.  Here  he 
left  the  czarina,  and  went  to  iFrance  in  1717  ;  and,  in  June 
that  year,  visited  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  entertained  by  seeing  the  latest  invented  and  most 
curious  machines  and  experiments.  He  was  no  sooner  re- 
turned to  his  own  dominions,  than  he  signified  his  inclina- 
tion of  becoming  a  member  of  that  society ;  and  the  aca- 
demy having  made  their  most  respectful  acknowledgments 
for  the  great  honour  he  did  them,  he  wrote  them  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand.  •  These  particulars  may  be.  seen  in  the 
history  of  that  academy  for  1720  :  the  academy  sent  him 
^very  year  a  volume  of  their  proceedings^  to  which,  as  an 
academician,  he  was  entitled;  and  he  always  accepted  jt 
with  pleasure,  as  from  his  brethren. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  various  estab- 
lishments, for  which  the  Russians  are  indebted  to  this  great 
emperor  :  Foutenelle  has  recorded  some  of  the  principal, 
which  are,  1.  A  body  of  100,000  foot,  under  as  regular  a 
disciplinie  a^  any  in  Europe.  2.  A  navy  of  forty* ships  of 
the  line,  and  200  gallies.  3.  Fortifications  in  all  main 
towns,  and  an  excellent  civil  government  in  the  .  great  cis- 
ties,  which  before  were  as  dangerous  in  the  nigh^  as  the 
.most  Mufrecjuented  deserts.    ,4*  An  $^cadeQi^  fQr  naval 
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ijfiairs  and  navigation^  where  all  the  nobility  are  obliged 
to  send  some  of  their  children.  5.  Colleges  at  Moscow^ 
Petersbargby  and  Kiof,  for  langjoages,  polite  literature^ 
and  mathematics ;  and  schools  in  the  villages,  where  the 
children  of  the  peasants  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  6, 
A  college  of  physicians,  and  a  noble  dispensatory  at  Mos- 
eow,  which  furnishes  medicines  to  the  great  cities,  and  to 
the  alrmies;  whereas  bejfore  there  was  no  physician  but 
the  czar's,  and  no  apothecary  in  all  his  dominions.  7* 
Public  lectures  in  anatomy,  a  word  never  heard  before  in 
Russia.  Voltaire  relates,  that  the  czar  had  studied  this 
branch  of  knowledge  under  Ruysch  at  Amsterdam ;  and 
made  such  improvements  under  this  master,  as  to  perform 
even  chirurgical  operations  himself.  He  afterwards  pur« 
chased  the  cabinet  of  that  anatomist,  which  contained  an 
immense  collection  of  the  most  curious,  instructive,  and 
uncommon  preparations.  8.  An  observatory,  not  only  for 
the  use  of  astronomers,  but  as  a  repository  for  natural  cu« 
riosities.  9.  A  physic  garden,  to  be  stocked  with  plants, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  from  Asia,  Persia^ 
and  even  the  distant  parts  of  China.  10.  Printing-houses^ 
v^h^re  he  abolished  their  old  barbarous  characters,  which, 
through  the  great  number  of  abbreviations,  were  almost 
become  unintelligible.  11.  Interpreters  for  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe;  and'  likewise  for  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Turkish,  Kalmuc,  Mogul,  and  Chinese.  12.  A  royal  li^ 
brary,  composed  of  three  very  large  collections,  which  he 
purchased  in  England,  Holstein,  and  Germany. 

These,  and  many  more,  were  particular  institutions 
and  establishments ;  but  the  czar  made  general  reforma* 
tions,  to  which  indeed  the  other  were  only  subservient. 
He  changed  the  architecture  of  his  country,  which  was 
ugly  and  deformed  ;  or,  more  properly,  he  first  introduced 
that  science  into  his  dominions.  He  sent  for  a  great  num-* 
ber  of  pictures  from  Italy  and  France  ;  and  thus  instructed 
in  the  art  of  painting  a  people,  who  knew  no  more  of  it, 
than  what  they  could  collect  from  the  wretched  daubing  of 
men  who  painted  the  imaginary  heads  of  saints.  He  sent 
ships  laden  with  merchandize  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
which  returned  freighted  with  marble  and  statues :  and 
pope  Clement  XI.  pleased  with  his  taste^  presented  him 
with  a  fine  antique,  which  the  czaf,  not  caring  to  trust  by 
^ea,  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Petersburgh  by  land.  Reli-» 
gton  was  not  neglected  in  this  general  reform :  ignoraqce 
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tod  saperstition  had  over-run  it  so  much,  that  it  scared/ 
merited  the  name  of  Christian.  The  czar  introduced  know- 
ledge^  where  it  was  miserably  wanted ;  and  this  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  abolish)  at  least  in  a  considerable  degree, 
fasts,  miracles,  and  saint-worship.  He  ventured  further 
than  to  the  correction  of  rites  :  he  abolished  the  pa- 
triarchate, though  much  independent  of  him  ;  and  thus 
got  rid  of  a  power,  which  was  always  interrupting  and  dis- 
concerting bis  measures.  He  took  away  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  those  churches  and  monasteries  which  he  thought 
too  wealthy ;  and,  leaving  only  what  was  necessary  for  their 
Bubsistence,  added  the  overplus  to  his  own  demesnes.  He 
made  many  judicious  ecclesiastical  canons^  and  ordered 
preaching  in  the  Russian  language.  Lastly,  he  established 
a  general  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  his  dominions* 
There  is  one  more  reformation,  and  perhaps  as  necessary 
and  useful  as  any  of  the  former,  which  he  made  even  in^ 
bis  last  illness,  though  it  was  exceedingly  painful.  Wbetii 
the  senators  and  great  personages,  then  about  him,  men^ 
$ioned  the  various  obligations  which  Russia  lay  under  to 
bim,  for  abolishing  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  intro- 
ducing arks  and  sciences^  he  told  them,  thst  be  had  forgot 
to  reform  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  all^  namely, 
the  mal-administration  of  justice,  occasioned  by  the  tedious 
and  litigious  chicanery  of  the  lawyers ;  and  signed  an  order 
from  his  bed,  limiting  the  determination  of  all  causes  to 
eleven  days,  which  was  immediately  sent  to  all  the  courts 
of  his  empire. 

.  This  wonderful  man  died  of  the  strangury,  caused  by 
an  impostbume  in  the  neck  of  his  hladder>  Jan:  28,  1725^ 
aged  fifty rthree.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkably  well  shaped ; 
had  a  noble  countenance,  eyes  sparkling  with  vivacity,  and 
a  robust  constitution.  *  His  judgment  was  sounds  which,  as 
Voltaire  has  observed,  may  justly  be  deemed  tho  foundation 
of  all  real  abilities :  and  to  this  solidity  was  joined  an  active 
disposition,  which  led  him  into  the  most  arduous  under^ 
takings.  Whoever  reflects  upon  the  interruptions,  diffi* 
equities,  and  oppositions,  that  must  unavoidably  occur  ia 
civilizing  and  reforming  a  l^rge  and  barbarous  empire, 
must  suppose  the  czar  to  have  been,  as  indeed  he  really 
was,  a  man  of  the  greatest  firmness  and  perseverance.  His 
education  was  far  from  being  worthy  of  his  genius :  it  had 
been  spoiled  by  the  princess  Sophia,  whose  interest  it  was 
ibftti  he  should  be  immenied  in  licentious  excesses.    Hov^ 
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i^rer,  in  spite  of  biad  example,  and  even  hU  ov<rn  strong 
propensity  to  pleasure,  his  natural  desire  of  knowledge  and 
magnanimity  of  soul  broke  through  all  habits ;  nay,  they 
broke  through  something  even  greater  than  habits.     It  is 
remarkable,  that  from  his  childhood  he  had  such  a  dread 
of  water,  as  to  be  seiEed  with  a  cold  sweat  and  with  con- 
vulsions, even  in  being  obliged  to  pass  over  a  brook.     The 
cause  of  this  aversion  is  thus  related  :  When  he  was  about 
fiv,e  years  of  age  he  was  carried  in  the  spring  seasoa  over  a 
dam,  where  there  was  a  water-fall  or  cataract.     He  was 
asleep^  in  his  mother's  lap^  but  the  nmse  and  rushing  of 
the  water  frightened  him  so  much  that  it  brought  on  a 
fever ;  and,  after  his  recovery,  be  retained  such  a  dread 
of  that  elements  that  he  cookl  not  bear  to  see  any  standing 
water,  much  less  to  hear  a  running  stream.    Yet  such  was 
the  force  of  his  resolution,  that  he  gradually  conquered 
this  antipathy,  and  bis  aversion  of  water  was  afterwards 
changed  into  an  es^cessive  fondness  for  that  element.     He 
had  a  son  who  lived  to  be  a  man ;  but  this  son  engaging 
vith  bis  mother,  whom  Peter  had  divorced  in  1692,  and 
Other  malcontents,  in  a  conspiracy  agaipst  his  father  in 
1717,  was  condemned  to  die.     He  saved  the  exeputionera 
the  trouble  by  dying  a  natural  death ;  and  an  account  of 
this  unfortunate  prince,  with  original  papers,  was  pub<- 
lished  by  the  czar  himself.     The  title  of  it,  as  it  stands  in 
the  second  volume  oif  the  '^  Prese;it  State  of  Russia,*'  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  and  printed  at  London,  1722,  in 
8vo,  runs  thus  :  *'  A  Manifesto  of  the  Criminal  Process  of 
the  Czarewitz  Alexi  Petrowitz,  judged  and  published  at 
3t.  Petersburg,  the  25th  of  June,  1718,  translated  from 
(he  Russian  original,  and  printed  by  order  of  his  czarisb 
majesty  at  the  Hague,  17 IS."     The  czar  composed  several 
pieces  upon  naval  afFi^irs  i  and  his  name  must  therefore  be 
pulded  to  the  short  catalogue  of  sovereigns  who  have  fa** 
Toured  the  public  with  their  writings. 

The  czarina,  his  widow,  whom  he  nominated  his  sue-* 
pessor,  was,  upon  his  death,  immediately  acknowledged 
^empress  of  Russia  by  the  several  estates  of  the  empire* 
The  history  of  this  Isdy  is  rather  extraordinary.  She  was 
)>orn  in  Livonia^  in  1684;  and  losing  her  parents,  who 
yfprp  of  low  condition,  she  became  destitute.  The  parish^ 
clerk,  who  kept  a  school,  took  her  into  his  house,  and 
^ppovted  her,  till  Dr.  Gluck,  minister  of  Marienburgj^ 
happening  to  coiane  td  tbat  village,  eased  the  clerk  of  th^ 
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gtrl^  wbom  he  Hked  exceedingly,  and  carried  her  home 
with' him.  Dr.  Giuck  treated  her  almost  in  the  sanie  man* 
ner  as  if  she  bad  been  his  own  daughter ;  and  not  only  bad 
her  taught  spmning  and  sewing;  but  instructed  her  alsa 
himself  in  literature  above  her  sex,  and  especially  in  the 
German  language.  At  length  a  Livonian  serjeant  in  the 
Swedish  army,  fell  passionately  iti  love  with  her,  and  she 
Agreed  to  marry  him  :  but  the  next  day  the  Russians  made 
themselves  masters  of  Marienburg  ;  and  the  general^  cast- 
ing his  eyes  accidentally  on  Catherine,  and  observing 
something  very  striking  in  her  air  and  manner,  took  her 
then  under  his  protection,  and  afterwards  into  his  ser- 
vice. Some  time  after,  she  was  advanced  to  be  a  house- 
keeper to  prince  MenzikofF,  who  was  the  general's  patron ; 
and  there  the  czar  seeing  her,  she  made  such  an  impression 
on  him  that  he  married  her.  She  was  taken  at  Marienburg 
in  1702,  and  married  to  the  czar  in  1710:  what  became  of 
fier  former  husband,  the  serjeant,  is  not  known.  She  was 
a  woman  of  wonderful  abilities  and- address,  and  a  very  fit 
consort  for  such  a  man  as  Peter  the  Great.  It  has  been 
already  observed  in  what  manner  she  rescued  him  from 
ruin  by  her  management,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  tl\e 
Turks :  and  he  seems  to  have  made  her  the  partnier  of  hu 
councils  and  undertakings,  as  well  as  of  his  bed.  He 
shewed  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  her  by  nominating  her 
to  succeed  him  ;  but  she  died  in  little  more  than  two  years 
after  him.  She  had  several  daughters  by  the  czar ;  the 
youngest  of  which,  Elizabeth,  after  the  heirs  of  the  eider 
branches  were  extinct,  ascended  the  throne  in  1741.* 

PETERS  (Hugh),  a  noted  fanatic  in  the  time  of  Charles 
J. -Was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  and 
was  some  time  a  member  of  Trinity  college,  in  Cambridge, 
whence,  it  is  said,  he  was  expelled  for  irregular  behaviour; 
but  this  expulsion  must  have  taken  place  after  he  had  taken 
both  his  degrees,  that  of  A.  B.  in  1618,  and  of  A.  M.  in 
1622.  He  afterwards  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  where 
be  acquired  that  gesticulation  and  buffoonery  which  he  so 
often  practised  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  admitted  into  holy 
Orders  by  Dr.  Mountaine,  bishop  of  London,  and  was  for  a 
considerable  time  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre^s,  in  that  city ; 
but,  being  prosecuted  for  criminal  conversation  with  anQtber  ^ 

•  •       • 
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viands  wife,  he  fled  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  pastor  of 
the  English  church,  together  with  the  learned  Dr.  William 
Ames,  who,  it  is  .probable,  either  did  not  know,  or  did 
not  believe  the  report  of  his  being  prosecuted  for  adultery^. 
He  afterwards  went  to  America,  and  after  a  residence  of 
seven  .years,  returned  to  England  at  a  time  when  men  of 
his  character  were  sure  of  employment.  He  became, 
therefore,  a  violent  declaimer  against  Charles  L  and  in  fa-> 
your  of  all  the  measures  of  the  republican  party ;  and  Crom-* 
well  found  him  one  of  his  most  useful  tools  with  the  army 
and  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  When  king  Charles 
was  brought  to  London  for  bis  trials  Hugh  Peters,  as  sir 
William  Warwick  says,  ^^  was  truly  and  really  his  gaoler.'' 
Dr.  Kennet  informs  us  that  he  bore  a  colonePs  commission 
in  the  civil  war ;  that  he  was  vehement  for  the  death  of 
the  king;  that  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  w^s  one 
of  his  masked  executioners,  and  that  one  Hulet  was  the 
other.  After  the  restoration  he  was  executed  with  the 
other  regicides.  His  character  appears  to  have  been  in  all 
respects  unworthy  of  his  religious  profession  ;  what  can  be 
alleged  in  his  favour  may  be  seen  in  our  authorities.  ^ 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX  (Francis),  an  agreeable  French 
writer  and  learned  Orientalist,  was  born  in  1654.  After  a 
suitable  education  he  became  the  king  of  France's  secre- 
tary, and  interpreter  for  Oriental  languages,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  those  offices,  which,  his  countrymen  inform 
us,  he  was  eminently  well  qualified' to  fill.  To  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  general  learning,  he  added  an  integrity 
and  firmness  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  resist  the  im- 
portunities of  corruption  in  a  very  remarkable  instance. 
He  had  great  offers  made  to  him  if  be  would  insert  in  the 
treaty  between  the  Algerines  and  Lewis  XIV.  that  the  six 
hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  received  by  the  latter, 
should  be  paid  in  Tripoli  crowns,  which  would  have  made 
a  difference  of  a  sixth  part.  But  this  he  rejected  with  con- 
tempt, although  the  trick  could  not  have  been  discovered, 
or  known  to  any  except  those  who  were  to  profit  by  it. 
*  His  own  court,  however,  imposed  a  duty  upon  him  more 
congenial  to  his  disposition,-  and  highly  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  his  favourite  studies.     In  compliance  with 

4t  petert  published  **  Amesii  Lectiones  in  Psalmos,  cam  Epist.  Dedic."  Loud, 
1647,  8vo. 
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his  royal  master^s  commands,  he  undertook  several  voyag^^f 
to  the  East,  and  to  Africa,  and  performed  some  negocia^ 
tions  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Louis  XIV.  that,  be- 
sides other  rewards  of  his  merit,  he  was  appointed  in  i  692 
Arabic  professor  in  the  royal  college,  which  he  held  until 
bis  death  in  1713. 

Besides  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartarian 
languages,  be  was  acquainted  with  the  Ethiopian  and  Ar* 
menian.  His  '^  Persian  Tales^*  were  first  published  after 
bis  death  in  five  small  volumes,  in  1722.  His  own  account 
of  them  was,  that  they  were  Indian  plays,  turned  into  Per- 
sian stories  by  the  dervice  Modes,  who  communicated 
them  to  him,  and  gave  him  leave  to  transcribe  them.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Arabian  Tales  will  perceive 
the  similarity  of  the  present,  in  which  we  have  die  same 
method,  the  same  taste,  and  the  same  design,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  prince  i» 
prepossessed  against  women,  and  in  the  Persian  Tales,  a 
princess  affects  the.  same  aversion  to  men.  Of  these 
'^  '1  ales"  we  have  an  English  translation,  which  has  often 
been  reprinted.  His  other  works  were  '^  The  History  of 
Tiniur  bee,  or  the  great  Tamerlan,"  1722,  4  vols*  I2mo; 
<^The  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  '3  vols.  12mo;  the 
^^  History  of  Genghizcan ;"  which  have  all  been  published, 
but  he  left  other  translations,  which  are  yet  in  manuscript. 
His  son  Alexander.  Louis  Maria,  was  also  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  royal  college,  and.  translated  the  canon  of 
Soliman  II.  for  the  instruction  of  Mourad  IV.  He  died  in 
1751,  aged  fi  fty- three.  * 

PETIT  (Anthony),  a  celebrated  French  anatomist,  waa 
born  in  1708,  at  Orleans,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  at  Paris,  in  November  1746.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  1760.  His 
talents  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  procured  for  him 
the  appointment  of  inspector  of  military  hospitals  in  1768; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  king^s  garden,  where  bis 
science  and  eloquence  attracted  a  crowd  of  auditors.  In 
1775  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Vicq  d'Azyr  in  the  duties  of 
this  chair,  while  he  remained  titular  professor.  He  died 
in  1794.  He  was  author  of  the  following  works ;  viz.  ^'  Let« 
tre  d'un  Medecin  de  Montpellier,  au  sujet  de  Texamea 
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{public  qtie  1^  Sienr  Louis  asubiil  siBdnt  Cdme»  en  1749,. 
pour  servir  d'Eclaircbsement  a  ce  qu'en  dit  M.  Fr^ron,'* 
1749^  4to.     **  Discours  sur  la  Cbirurgie,"  an  introduclory 
lecture  delivered  at  the  schools  of  medicine,  1757  ;  /<  Con* 
tttltation  en  faveur  des  Naissances  tardives/*  1764,  Svo; 
*^  Premier  et  seconde  Rapport  en  faveur  de  Tlnoculation/* 
1766,  Svo;  *' Deux  Consukations  Medico-legales/V  rela- 
tive to  a  case  of  supposed  self-murder,  and  to  a  supposed 
infanticide,   1767.     He  also  edited  *^  Anatomie  Chirurgi- 
cale  public  cidevant  par  Jean*  Palfin,*'  1753, 2  torn.  Svo.  ^    . 
PETIT  (John  Lewis),  a  celebrated  surgeon,  was  born 
at  Paris,  March  13,  1674.     From  his   childhood  he  dis- 
played uncommon  acuteness,  and  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  anatomy  from  M.  de  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatomist, 
who  resided  in  his  father's  house.     Under  this  master  he 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he  had  scarcely  attained  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  M.  de  Littre  found  that  he  might  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  anatomical  theatre.    He  after- 
wards studied  surgery  under  Castel  and  Mareschal,  and 
was  admitted  master  in  1700.     In  the  course  of  no  long 
time  he  became  the  first  practitioner  in  Paris,  and  was  con- 
lilted  in  all  cases  of  importance;  and  there  were  few  ope- 
rations of  difficulty  and  delicacy  which  he  did  not  super- 
intend, or  actually  perform ;  and  his  hand  and  his  counsels 
were  alike  successful.     Such  a  reputation  soon  extended 
throughout  Europe.     In  1726  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  again  in  1734  by  Don  Ferdinand,  after- 
wards king  of  Spain  :  he  re-established  the  health  of  both 
these  princes,  who  endeavoured  to  retain  him  near  their 
persons  with  the  offer  of  great  rewards,  but  could  not  over- 
come his  attachment  to  his  native  place.     Among  his  pro- 
fessional honours  was  that  of  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  director  of  the  academy  of  surgery,  censor  and 
royal  professor  at  the  schools,  and  fellow  of  the  royal  so-, 
ciety  of  London.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  20,  1750,  aged  76, 
regretted  as  much  for  his  private  virtues  as  his  public  ser- 
vices*—He  communicated  many  memoirs  to  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  several   to  the  academy  of  surgery,  which 
were. printed  in  their  first  volume.     His  only  separate  pub- 
lication was  his  "  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Os,"  printed  at 
IParis  in    1705,  in.  12mo,  and  frequently  reprinted,  with, 
additions.     An  edition  in  1758,  in  two  volumes,  12mo,  was. 
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published  by  M.  Ant.  Louis,  with  an  historical  and  critieal 
essay  respecting  it  subjoined ;  and  hi^  pnpil^  M.  Lesne, 
published  his  posthumous  works  in  1774,  with  the  title  of 
'^  Trait^  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  et  des  Operations  qui 
leur  conviennent,"  in  three  vols.  8vo,  with  many  plates 
of  chirurgical  instruments.  His  treatise  on  the  bones  in- 
volved him  in  several  controversies ;  but  the  only  chagrin' 
which  he  felt  arose  from  finding  Winslo^,  who,  as  censor 
royal,  had  approved  the  work,  retract  his  approbation,  in 
a  letter  inserted  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  May  1725.  ^ 

PETIT  (Peter),  a  considerable  mathematician  and  phi-«- 
losopher  of  France,  was  born  at  Montlu^on,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bourges,  in  1598,  according  to  some,  but  in  1600  ac- 
cording  to  others.  He  first  cultivated  the  mathematics  and 
philosophy  in  the  place  of  his  nativity;  but  in  1633  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  to  which  place  his  reputation  had  procured 
faim  an  invitation.  Here  he  became  highly  celebrated  for 
his  ingenious  writings,  and  for  his  connections  with  Pascal, 
Des  Cartes,  Mersenne,  and  the  other  great  men  of  that 
time.  He  was  employed  on  several  occasions  by  cardinal 
Kichelieu  ;  particularly  to  visit  the  sea-ports,  with  the  title 
of  the  king's  engineer  ;  and  was  also  sent  into  Italy  upon 
the  king's  business.  He  was  at  Tours  in  1640,  where  be  ' 
married ;  and  was  afterwards  made  intendant  of  the  fortifi- 
cations.  Baillet,  in  his  Life  of  Des  Cartes,  says,  that  Pe- 
tit had  a  great  genius  for  mathematics ;  that  he  excelled 
particularly  in  astronomy ;  and  had  a  singular  passion  for 
experimental  philosophy.  About  1637  he  returned  to 
Paris  from  Italy,  when  the  dioptrics  of  Des  Cartes  were 
much  spoken  of.  He  read  them,  and  communicated  his 
objections  to  Mersenne,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  yet  soon  after  embraced  the  principles  of 
Des  Cartes,  becoming  not  only  his  friend,  but  his  partisan 
and  defender.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  Pascal^ 
with  whom  he  made  at  Rouen  the  same  experiments  con- 
cerning the  vacuum,  which  Torricelli  had  before  made  in 
Italy;  and  was  assured  of  their  truth  by  frequent  repeti- 
tions. This  was  in  1646  and  1647;  and  though  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  long  interval  from  this  date  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  we  meet  with  no  other  memoirs  of  his  life.  He  died 
August  20,  1667,  at  Lagny,  near  Paris,  whither  he  ha^ 
retired  for  some  time  before  his  decease. 
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'  P^it  Was  the  author  of  several  works  upon'  physical  and 
astronomical  subjects;  the  principal  of  which  ate,  1.  *^  Chro« 
uological  Discourse/'  He.  1636^  4tOy  in  defence  of  Sea- 
Kger.  2.  ** Treatise  on  the  Proponibnai.Compasses.''  3. 
**  Qn  the  Weight  and  Magnitude  of  Metals.'*  4.  "  Con- 
struction and  Use  of  the  Artillery  Calibers."  5.  "  On  a 
Vacuum."  6,  "  On  Eclipses."  7.  "  On  Kennedies  against 
the  Inundations  of  the  Seine  at  Paris."  3.  **  On  the  Ju'nc- 
Cioti  of  the  Ocean  with  the  Mediterranean  Scfa,'  by  jmisans  of 
the  rivers  Aude  and  Garonne."  9.  "  On  Comets."  JO. 
••^On  the  proper  Day  for  celebrating  Easter."  11.  "On 
the  nature  of  "Heat  and  Cold,"  &c.  ■ 

PETIT  (PETERy,  another  very  learned  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Paris  inf  1617,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
physic,  in  which  faculty  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Mont- 
pellier :  but,  aftef wards  returning  to  Paris,  neglected  the 
practice  of  it,  and  gave  himself  u[]r  entirely  to  the  study  of 
polite  literature.  He  lived  some  time  with  the  first  presi- 
dent Lamoignon,  as  preceptor  to'  his'  soUs ;  and  afterwards 
with  mbns:  Nicolai,  frrst  president  of  the  chamber  of  ac^ 
counts,  as  a  mah  of  letters  and  companion.  He  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  composing ;  and  had  si  wonder- 
ful facility  with  bis  pen,  which  enabled  him  to  write  much. 
H'e  was  deeply  read  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, and  joined  to  his  skill  in  these,  an  uncommon*  know- 
ledge  in  philosophical  mattisrs.  He  died  in  1687,'  aged 
seventy. 

He  wrote  much,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  but  in  Latiri' 
omly.  His  first  production  seems  to  have  b^ny  1.  ^^  An 
Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Gabriel  Naild6,  in  1653."  In 
1660,  he  published  in  8vo,  Sf.  **  De  motu  animaliuoi  spon- 
taneo  liber  qnus.*'  Petit  wiis  a  great  partisan  for  the  Pe- 
ripatetic philosophy ;  and,  in  this  as  well  as  some  other 
works  of  the  ^me  kind,  he  has  strenuously  supported  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  and  combated  those  of  Des.  Cartes^ 
3.  ^^  Epistolae  Apologetic®  A.  Menjbti  de  variis  sedtis  am- 
plectendis  examein :  ad  medicos  Parisiehses,  autore  Adri- 
ano  Scauro,  D.  M.  1666,"  4to.  Menjot  had  maintained 
that  a  man  ishould  attach  himself  to  no  particular  sect,  but 
take  from  each  whatever  he  found  good.  This  sentiment  did 
not  please  Petit,  and  he  opposed  it  in  this  work  undertihe 
fictitious  name  of  ScauVus.     He  published  the  same  year,  ia 
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8vo,  tiifder'  tb^  feigned  name  of  Mariout  SlatUeat^  '4. 
'^/Apologia  pro  genoitate  fragmeuti  Satyrioi  Petroniam ^Vr 
which  Badriao  Va)esiv$  then,  and  the  best  cmics  -.sioce,^ 
have  agreed  to  reject  as  spurious.  Eutbyphtfon  was  anos 
tber  assumed  namei  under  which  he  published,' 5i  *<'De 
Boya  curaudoyun»  morborum  ratiooe  per  transfiisioneaisan^. 
gttinis^^'^in  1667,  4to.  He  there  rejects 'this  method  of 
cure,  which  was  approved  by  many  physicians  i>f  his  tfme»> 
and  supports  his  own  opinion  with  much  elegance  aodr 
learning.  In  1683,  were  published  at  Utrechti  in  Svcv 
6.  f ^  MiscellanearuQS  Observationum,  libri  iv.*'  These  are 
verbal  criticisms  upon  various  authors^  and  shew  great  ac- 
curacy as  well  as  profound  erudition.  The  same  year  at 
Paris  came  out  in  8vo,  7.  '^  Seleotorum  Poematom,  libri:  iL 
Accessit  Dissertatio  de  Furore  Poetica^'  The  dissertaikm 
is  curious,  and  the  poems  have  merit  enough  to  rank  hiat< 
with  Rapin,  Menage,  and  the  best  writers  of  modem  Latia 
poetry.  8.  ^*  De  Amazonibus  Dissertatio,*^  Paris,  169Jy 
ISma  The  edition  of  Amsterdam,  1687,  12mo,  is  pve« 
ferabie,  there  being  additions  by  the  author,  and  oritioat 
observations  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye.  9.  *^  De  natora  et 
moribos  Anthropophagorum  Dissertatio,"  at  Utrecht,  1688^ 
8vo.  A  curious  and  learned  work.  10..  ^*  In  tres  priorea 
Areteeii  libros  Commentarii :  Una  cum  dissertatiuncula  de 
Petid  vita,  et  copioso  in  eosdem  Comroentarios  indices 
1726,"  4to.  It  was  Maittaire,  who  published  this  post<^ 
humous  work,  and  placed  the  life  of  Petit  at  the  bead  of 
it.  There  Are  several  works  of  this  author^  but  we  have 
mentioned  the  most  important.  Care  must  be  taken,  in 
the  mean  time,  not  to  confound  him  with  the  precediog^ 
Peter  Petit,  who  was  his  contemporary.' 

PETIT  (FraIicis  Pourfour  du),  a  learned  phynoiaiv 
was  born  June  24|  1664^  at  Paris.  Heattended  tbe  hoa-^ 
pitals  of  the  army,  but  settled  at  Paria.  after  the  peaee  of 
Utrecht  in  1513;  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  scien^ 
ces  in  17'23,  and  acquired  great  reputation,  particularly  bj 
kis  skill  in  disorders  of  the  eyes.  M.  Petit  inveoied  an 
Ophi/ialm^meter  for  measuring  the  parts  Df  the  eye,  ami 
sevieral  other  instruments  to  direct  the  hand  in  its;,Qpe« 
rations  upon  that  delicate  organ. '-  He  died  at  Paris  June 
18,^^1741,  aged  77.  His  works^  which  are  written  in  m«* 
tber  a  careless  style,  are,  '^  Trois  Lettres  d!iia  Medecia 
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i^  Bosptunit  Sx  Rot  4  un  sufre  M e4echi  de  ^  amlt; 
8itr.«n  NoiivMtt  Syfiteme'clu  Cerv«ati/^  Namttr,  1710, 4to.< 
f'  Dissertfttion  sur  une  Nouvelle  Methode  de  hirt  TOpem^ 
lion  de  la  CaUMcte/'  Par.  1727,  ISndo.  <^  Lettre  daas' 
laquieUe  U'^t'diliHMiir^  que  la  Crystallm  est  fort  ^if^sde 
l*U«6e^  et  oa  V«ii  rapporte  de  noutelles  preuret  de  I'Qpe'- 
ratten  delaCataractei*^  liQOy  4to.  ^  Lettrds  contenant 
dea  E^ezioii8>iiiirceqiie  M»  Hecquet,  M.D.  a  &it  iinpri«« 
met  tbochant  ieti  Maladies  des  Yeax,"  I7d9|  4to.  ^  ^  Let-^ 
^es*  contehant '  des  Reflexions  sur  lel»  Decouvertes  faitM' 
nrlesY^uxV'  nse,  4toJ 

'-  PBTfT  (SAMimL),  or  PETITUS,  a  celebrated  schc^r,^ 
^as'born  at  ^ism^  in  1594.  He 'studied  at  Geneva,  with! 
a/aacices9  sa'unedmnioii,  that,  at  the  i^  df  serenteen,  he! 
was 'admitted  io  tb^  aacred  ministry;  Soon  aftey,  he  wai 
Mds^d  ^ the  professbrships  of  theology,  and  of  Greek  and 
HebtieW  in  ^that  diy^-  where  he  pateed  the  chief  part  of  his 
life^  and  where  be  died  in  December  1645,  at  the  age  of 
fifty^ne.  He  has  left  behind  him  sevihral  works  of  grieat 
learning;  For  instance,  1. '**Miscell«iea,*'  Paris,  1630, 
4to,^in  ninebooks,  containing  correctidns  of  passages  in 
a  vast  nuinbet  of  atioieht  authors.  2:  <'  Ectogae  Chrono-t. 
kigtose,'*  Paris,  IBM,  4tOw  S.  <•  Varioe  Lectiones,"  Paris, 
1633,  4to.  This  is  in  four  books,  three  of  which  areem-* 
pibydd  on  the  custofais,  ceremonies,  &c.  of -the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  4;  ^  LegeS  Attidss,''  first  published  at 
Paris^  tn  1615,  buft  again  in  16^5,  He  This  is  a  work  of 
die  highest  reputation,  and  htfving  been  enrithed  by  thef 
aubsequent^reinarks  of ^  Palmerius,  Salvini,  Dicker,  and 
Wesseling,  wasrepdnted  in  '1742^  fol.  In  this  shape,  it 
forms  a  third  volume  of  the  collection  entitled  '<  Jurispru*^ 
dientia  Romana  et  Attica,?'  published  by  Heineccius,  Du- 
ker,^  and  WesseUng.*  Petit  was  the  author*  also  of  other 
j^nblicatibtia  bfless  consequeiic^,  but  all  evincing  profound: 
and  extenrive  learning.  His  character  was  not  less  an)ia<«' 
U6,  tblm  his  accdttopliriiments  were  extraordinary.  He 
was  mild  and  gentle  in  an  uncommon  degree*  It  is  related 
tf 'him,  that  going  once  from  curiosity  into  a  synagogue  tit 
Avign<i»n,  n,  rabbin,  supposing  himseHFfree  from  ail  danger 
<tf'  detection,  railed  against  him  in  Hebrew,  in*  a  very  grosa 
manner. .  Petit,  without  any  anger^  coolly  answered  him 
io  the  same  language,  and  thus  covered  the  assailant  with 
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confusion.  In  ans^rer  to  the  apologies  and  excuses  of  ^ti0 
ievf,  he  only,  in  4  inild  naonery  exhorted  him  to  etxAmBcm 
Christianity. ' 

PETIT-D IDIER  (Ma^tthew),  a  celebrated  Beoedietioe, 
of. the  congregation  of  St..  Vannes,  was  born  JDecember  IB, 
1659,  at  St.  Nicholas  in  Lorrain.  He,  taught  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  abbey  de  St  Michael ;  was  mad^  ab- 
bot of  Senones  1715,  and  bts^pp  of  Macra  1726.  He  died 
June  14,  .1728,  aged  69.  The  principal  among  hk  bo* 
'  merous  works  are,  3  vols.  8vo,  of  ^^  Remarks  on  M.  Dupia> 
Ecclesiastical  Library ;"  and  '^  An  Apology  for  M.'Paseal'a 
Provincial  Letters,"  in  seventeen  letters.  This^  work  :b^ 
afterwards  disavowed  in  a  letter  to  cardiniil  Corradini, 
dated  September  30,  1726,  whexe  he  declares  that  these, 
seventeen  letters  have  been  rashly  and  falsely  attribute 
to  him;  but  TAvocat  says,  that  it  is' nevertheless  certaia 
that  he  wrote  them.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  **  On  the 
Pope's  Infallibility,'^  in  favour  of  the  Holy  See,  and  against 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  Luxemburg,  1724^ 
12mo;  and  a  ^^Dissertation  on  the  Council  of  Constance,'^ 
1725, 1 2ma  He  not  only  accepted  the  constitution  ^'  Unt* 
genitus,"  but  wrote  in .  its  defence,  and  by  that,  meana 
gained  the  abbey  of  Senones,  which  the  person  to  whom  it 
bad  lapsed  disputed  with  him.! 

FETITOT  (John),  a  celebrated  pa;int;er,  was  born  at 
Geneva  iu  1607,  of  a  father  who  was  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect^ and  who,  after  having  passed  part  of  bis  life  in  Italy,, 
retired  to  that  city.  His  son  was  designed  to  be  a  jeweller;, 
^nd,  by  frequent  employment  in  enamelling,  acquired  so 
fipe  a  taste,  and  so  precious  a  tone  of  colouring,  that  Bot- 
dier,  who  afterwards  became  his  brother-in-law,  adviaed 
hka  to  attach  himself  to  portrait,  believing  he  might  push 
his  art  on  still  to  greater  lengths ;  and  though  both  the  CMie 
and  the  other  wanted  several  colours  which  they  could  not 
bring  to  bear  the  fire,  yet  they  succeeded  to  admiration. 
Petitot  painted  the  heads  and  hands,  in  which  his  colouip- 
ing  was  excellent;  Bordier  painted. the  hair,  the  draperies,- 
and  the  grounds.  These  two  friends,  agreeing  in  their 
work  and  their  projects,  set  outfor  Italy.  The  long,  stay 
they  made  there,  frequenting  the  best  cheaiijits,  joined  toi 
jl  strong  desire  of  learning,  improved  then  10  the  prepara* 
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•  tl^ii  of  tbeir  colours;  btit  the  completion  of  their  success 
«iDust  be  ascribed  to  a  journey  tbey  afterwards  made  to 
England.     There  tbey  found  sir  Tbeodore  Mayerne,  phy- 
sician to  Cbarles  I.  and  a  great  chemist ;  who  bad  by  his 
experiments  discovered  the  principal  colours  to  be  used  for 
enamel,  and  the  proper  means  of  vitrifying  them;     These 
by  their  beauty  surpassed  all  the  enameiling  of  Venice  and 
.Limoges'.     Mayerne  introduced  Petitot  to  the  king,  who 
letained  him  in  his  service,  and  gave  him  a  lodging  in  Wbite-^ 
hall.     Here  he  painted  several  portraits  after  Vahdyck,  iii 
.  which  he  was  guided  by  that  excellent  master,  who  was 
^hen  in  London ;  and  his  advice  contributed  greatly  to  the 
ability  of  Petitot,  whose  best  pieces  are  after  Vandyck. 
King  Charles  often  went  to  see  him  work ;  as  he  took  si 
pleasure  both  in  painting  and  chemical  experiments,  to 
which  his  physician  bad  given  him  a  turn.     Petitot  painted 
Ibat  monarch  and  the  whole  royal  family  several  times. 
The  distinguished  favour  shewn  him  by  that  prince  was 
only  interrupted  by  his  unhappy  and  tragical  end.     This 
was  a  terrible  stroke  to  Petitot,  who  did  not  quit  the  royal 
family,  but  followed  them  in  their  flight  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  looked  on  as  one  of  their  most  zealous  servants. 
During  the  four  years  that  Charles  II.  stayed  in  France^ 
he  visited  Petitot,  and  often  eat  with  him.     Then  it  was, 
that  his  name-  became  eminent,  and  that  all  the  court  of 
France  grew  fond  of  being  painted  in  enamel.     When^ 
Charles  II.  returned  to  England,  Louis  XIV.  retained  Pe« 
titot  in  his  service,  gave  him  a  pension,  and  a  lodging  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.     These  new  favours,  added  to 
a  considerable  fortune  he  had  already  acquired,  encouraged 
him  to- marry  in   1661.     Afterwards  Bordier  became  his 
brother-in-law,  and  ever  regained  in  a  firm  union  witif 
hioi :  they  lived  together,  till  their  families  growing  too  ^ 
numerous,  obliged  them  to  separate.     Their  friendship  was 
founded  on  the  harmony  of  their  sentiments  and  their  reci- 
procal merit,   much   more  than  a  principle  of  interest; 
They. had  gained,  as.a  reward  for  their  discoveries  and  their 
labours,  a  million  of  livres,  which  they  divided  at  Paris ; 
and  they  continued  friends  without  ever  having  a  quarrel^ 
or  even  a  misundjerstftncjing,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years. 

Petitot  copied  at  Paris  several  portraits  of  Mignard  and 
Le  Brun  ;  yet  his  talent  was  not  only  copying  a  portrait 
with  an  exact  resemblance,  but  alsQ  designing  a  bead  most 
pisrfectly  afte^  nature.    To  tbi&  b«  also  joined  a  softness 
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.ftnd  li?et|ness  of  cokrariogy  wbich  will  never  ^^^ge,  f  i^ 
,will  ever  render  bU  wprks  valuable.)  JEl^  painted  Lo«i» 
Xiy.  Alary  Ann^  of  Austria  his  mother,-  and  Mary:  Theresa 
Jbiji  wife,  several  tim^.  As  he  ^r^s  a  zeatotis  protestaol. 
andfuU  of  apprehensions  at  the  revocation: of  the  edicts 
Nantz  in, 1 68 5,  be  demanded  the  .king's  p^ripiip^iqn  to  r»- 
tirfs  to  Geneva^  who  finding. him  urgjent,  and  fearingh^ 
^bouid  escape,  cruelly  amused  hioi  to  be  larrested,,  ^nd  sent 
IP  Fort  TEv^que,  where  th^  bishop  of  Mea^t  was  ap<^ 
pointed  to  instruct  him.  Yet  neither  the  eloquence  of 
JBossuety  por  the  terrors  qt  a  dungeon,  could  prevail  He 
was  not  convinced,  but  the  venation  andconfineinei^t  threw 
him  into  ^,  fever ;.  of  which  the  kipg  being  ioformed, 
ordered  hio^  ta  released.  He  np  sooner  foiind'  himself  s^ 
liberty,  than  be  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Qeneva,  afterit 
residency  at  Paris  of  tbirty*six  year^.  His  children  fa^ 
naining  in  that  city,  and  fearing  the  kiiig^fr  resentdtenll 
threw  themselves  pn  h^s-  i)nercy,  aqd  implored  hisproted- 
tipq.  The  king  rie^cieived  them  favpurably,  and  told  tbeai 
he  could  forgive  an  old  man  the  whim  of  dedifipg  to  be 
buried  with  his  fathers  ^. 

.When  Petitot  returned  to  his  own  cpqtil.try,  be  oultivatjed 
his  art  with  great  ardour,  and  had  Mie  9ftt|sfifi^ction  of  ,pic^ 
perving  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  esteem  of  all  connoiiSseurBb 
The  king  and  queen  of  Poland,  desirous  to  have  theit  pt^ 
lures  .copied  by  Petitot,  though  then  above  eighty ,<  sQnt  the 
original  to  Paris,  believing  him  to  be  ^here.  The  gentle* 
man  who  was  charged  with  .the  qommission^  went  on  ^ 
Genevar  The  queen  was  represented  on  a  tfophy  holding 
fhe  kiog^s  piptore.  As  there  were  two  head^  in  the  same 
piece,  they  gave  him  a  hundred  louis  d*ojrs;  and  he  exer 
cuted  it  83  if  he  bad  been  in- the  flower  of  bis  age.  Hie 
concourse  of  his  friends,  and  the  resort  of  ^tbe'  curioua  who 
came  to  see  him,  was  so  great,  that  he  ivas  obliged  to  quit 
Qeneva,  and  reure  to  Vevay,  a  little  town  in  the  eanton 
pf  3erne,  where  he  worked  in  quiet.     He  was  about  die 

\ 
•  ( 

*  Lord  Orfbrd  relates  ibis  in  a  man-  *  the  tine,  for  a  boD-mot,  but  a  Jtif 

aer  Tery  different  from  his  usual  flip-  '  flat  witticism  cannot  depreciate  the 

fancy  where  matters  of  religioB  are  glory  of  a  eolifetsor,  wbohad8«fM4 

concerped.    **  Hii  mi^esty,*'  says  my  imprisonment,  resisted  eJoqtieBOQ,  aa() 

author,  **  received  them  with  great  good-  saerificed  the  emottimenis  at  couit-m- 

mt»,  and  told  them,  he  t^llting^  for-  ▼onrtothetiprightilietsofhiitmiscieiice. 

f^veao  old  man  who  had  a  whim  of  Petitot  did  not  with  to-be  buried  will 

eing  buried  with  his  fathers*  ' I  do  not  bii  fathertf  b at  to  die  ur  tlieir  raligitB**' 
d«iabt  but  this  ii  given;  and  passed  at 
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f  ioture  of  his  wife^  when  a  distemper  carried  turn  off  iii 
ppe  day,  in  169 J,  aged  eighty •fcwr.  His  life  was  alwaya 
e^eoopkry,  and  his  end  was  the  same.  He  preserved 
Ijsual  candour  and  ease  of  temper  to  his  last  hour. 
)utd  seventeen  children  by  bis  marriage ;  but  only  one  of 
bis  sons  applied  himself  to  painting,  who  settled  in  Lon-t 
don.  His  father  sent  hiih  several  of  his  works  to  .serve 
him  for  models.  This  son  died  a  good  many  years  ago^ 
imd  bis  family  settled  in  Dublin,  but  whether  any  are  now 
femaining  we  know  not 

•  Petitotmay  becaUed  the  inventor  of  painting  in  enamet; 
for  though  Bordier,  bis  b^other-in-'law,  made  several  at^ 
tempts  before  him,  and  sir  Theodore  Mayerne  had  facili'* 
tated  the  means  of  employing  the  most  beautiful  coloufs» 
it  waa  still  Petitot  who  completed  the  work ;  which  under 
bis  hand  acquired  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  sur* 
pass  miniature,  and  even  equal  painting  in  oil.  He  made 
use  of  gold  and  silver  plates,  and  nurely  enamelled  on  cop- 
per* When  he  first  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was  twenty 
kmis  a^head^  which  be  soon  raised  to  forty.  His  custom 
was,  to  carry  a  painter  with  him,  who  painted  the  picture 
ia  oil ;  after  which  Petitot  sketched  out  his  work,  which 
be  always  .finished  after  the  life.  When  he  painted  the 
king  of  France,  he  took  ibose  pictures  that  mpst  resembled 
bim  for  his  patterns  f  and  the  king  afterwards  gave  him  a 
sitting  or  two  to  finish  his  work.  He  IsJioured  with  great 
assiduity,  and  never  laid  down  his  pencil  but  with  relttet«» 
ance;  saying,  that  be  always  found  new  beauties  in  his 
art  to  charm  him.  ^ 

P£TIT«PI£D  (NiCHOUis),  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  born  in  1630,  of  a  respectable  family  at  Paris^ 
He  was  counsellor  clerk  to  the  Chitelet,  and  curate  of  the 
parish'  of  St..  Martial,  and  died  sub-chanter  and  canon  of 
the  church  of  Paris,  1705,  aged  ^5f  leaving  a  learned 
work,^  entitled  '^  Du  Droit  et  des  Prerogatives  des  Eccle^ 
siastiques,  dans  radministratian  de  la  justice  seculaire,^* 
4to.  This  was  occasioned  by  M.  Petit-Pied  having  offered 
to  preside  in  the  ebatelet  upon  one  occasion,  which  it  was 
said  the'  dergy  bad  no  right  to4o.  The  work  was  con* 
stdei^d  as  of  great  merit  in  point  of  argument,  and  eon^ 
iributed  to  obtain  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  clergy. 
%        wt>*-<.  ■•  >         .•.. 
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PETIT-PIED  (Nicholas),  nephew  of  the  preceding^ 
and  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  Aug.  4, 
1665,  at  Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Sor- 
bonne  1701 ;  but,  having  signed  the  famous  "  Case  of 
Conscience''  the  same  year,  with  thirty^nine  other  doctors, 
be  lost  his  professorship,  and  was  banished  to  Beauoe  in 
1703.  Some  time  after  this  he  retired  into  Holland  with 
father  Qgespel  and  M.  Fouillon,  but  obtained  leave  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1718,  wh^re  the  faculty  of*  theology,  and 
the  house  of  Sorbonne,  restored  him  to  bis  priyileges  as 
doctor  in  June  1719.  This,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  as  the 
king  annulled  what  had  been  done  in  bis  favour  the  July 
following.  M.  Petit-Pied  became  afterwards  theologian 
to  M.  de'  Lorraine,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  which  prelatie  dying 
June  9,  1728,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  arrested,  and 
retired  again  into  Holland.  In  .1734,  however,  he  wa$ 
recalled ;  passed  the  remainder  of  life  quietly  at  Paris, 
and:died  January  7,  1747,  aged  82,  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  well-written  works,  the  greatest  part  in  French,  the 
rest  in  Latin,  in  which  he  strongly  opposes  (be  coostitu^ 
lion  Unigenitus.f 

.  P£TjV£R  (James),  a  famous  English  botanist,  w^scoq- 
temporary  with  Plukenet;  but  the:exact  time  of  bis  birth 
is  not  known,  nor  is  much  intelligence  concerning  him  at 
present  to  be  obtained.  His  profession  was  that  of  an  apo- 
thecary, to  which  he  was. apprenticed  under  Mr.  Feltham, 
tben  apothecary  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  When  he 
entered  into  business  for  himself,  he  settled  in  Aldersgate«> 
street,  and  there  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  obtained  considerable  business,  and  aft^r  a  time  be- 
came apothecary  to  the  Charter- house.  After  the  Ti;^des- 
cants,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  person^  except 
Mr.  Coiirten,  and  sir  Hans  Sbane,  who  made  apy..  con^ 
siderable  collection  in  Naturs^l  History,  previous. to  those 
of  the  present  day.  He  engaged  the.  captains  apd  sur- 
geons of  ships  to  bring  him  home  specimens,  and  enabled 
thenvto  select  proper  objects  by  printed,  directions  which 
he  distributed  among  them.  By  these  means,  his  collection 
became  so  valuable^  that,  some  time  before  bis  death,  sir 
Hans.Sloane  offered  him  four  thousand  pounds  .'for  it. 
After  his  death,  it  .was  purchased  by  the  same  collector^ 
and  now  makes  part  of  the  British  Museum,  where  thq^ 

*  Morcri.— Diet,  Hisf. 
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jl^re  freqaently  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  ob- 
acnre  synonyms,  his  plates  being  so  generally  cited  by 
Linns6us,  and  in  olahy  instances  so  insufficient  to  express 
the  precis^  object  intended.  He  viras  elected  into  the  royal 
SQcieiy,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Ray,  assisted  him 
in  arranging  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Plants.  He 
died  April  20,  1718,  and  much  honour  was  shewn  to  him 
at  bis  funeral,  by  the  attendance  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
other  eminent  men,  as  pall-bearers,  &c. 

He  gave  the  world  several  publications  oh  various  sub- 
jects of  natural  history  :  Ik  **  Musei  Petiveriani  CenturisB 
decern,"  1692 — 1703,  «vo.  2.  "  Gazophylacii  Naturae 
et  Artis,  Decades  decern,"  170^^  folio,  with  100  plates. 
3.  ^<  A  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Ray*s  English  Herbal,  illustrated 
with  figures,"  1713,  folio,  and  continued  in  1715.  Many 
amaiier  publications  may  be  found  enumerated  in  Dr.  Pul- 
teney^s  Sketches,  with  many  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  a  material  article  in  the  third  volume  of 
Ray's  work,  entitled  '*  PiantsB  rariores  Chinenses  Madras- 
patanse,  et  Afiricanse,  i,  Jacobo  Petivero  ad  opus  consum- 
mandum  coUatae,"  &c.  Most  of  his  lists  and  catalogues 
having  become  very  scarce,  they  were  collected  and  pub- 
jUsbed  in  1767,  in  2  vols,  fol.' 

PETRARCH  -  (Francis),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  literary  history,  ^was  born  in  Tuscany,  in 
1 304.  His  father  was  a  notary  at  Florence,  who  having 
taken  part  with  the  Ghibellin  faction,  shared  their  fate, 
and  was  banished,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Pisa.  Here,  his  infant  son  discovering  marks  of  genius, 
bis  father  destined  him  for  a  learned  profession;  and  having 
recommended  him  to  study  the  law,  he  passed  several  years 
at  Montpellier  and  Bologna,  listening  to  the  ablest  pro* 
fessors  in  that  science,  but  much  more  inclined  to  peruse 
the  writings  of  the  classical 'authors.  He  relates  himself, 
that  his  father,  incensed  at  what  he  thought '  a  misappli- 
cation of  time,  seized  at  once  every  classical  author  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  and  threw  them  into  the  (ire^  but 
the  frantic  grief  which  Petrarch  expressed  at  that  sight,  ^o 
mollified  the  old  man,  that  he  hastily  rescued  Cicero  and 
Virgil  from  the  flames,  and  gave  them  back  to  his  son  ; 
remarking,  that  it  was  only  the  immoderate  attachment  to 
these  authors^  which  he  blamed,  and  .that  the  works  of 

'     ^  Palteney'f  Sketche8.r?'^«s^  Cyclopcdiai  by  sir  J.  £.  SmUb.    , 
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Cicero,  if  rightly  utedi  were  the  be^t  preparntiTO  t(0  4be  IkivtAf 
of  the  law.  Petrarch  acknowledges  that  the  struggle  W*' 
tween  the  strong  propensity  of  bis  nature,  and  the  will  of 
a  respected  parent,  was  the  ^u^e  of  inany  unhappy  ^M^urs^: 
but  his  father's  doatb,  which  happened  when  he  wa#  abftttl 
the  age  of  twenty *two,  put  an  end  to  the  contest;  ami  left 
him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  inclinations*. 

The  pope's  court  being  then  at  Avigiipn,  Petrarqh,  who 
had.  while  at  college  contracted  a  strict  iqtiaiacy  witb  tbe 
bishop  of  Lombes,  pf  the  illustrious  family  of  Colonna^  and 
bad  passed  a  summer  witb  htm  at  his  bishopric  in  Gasconyn 
was  afterwards  kindly  solicited  to  reside  with  him  in  the 
bouse  of  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Colonna,  then  at  Avig^ 
non.  This  invitation  he  accepted.  His  shining  talents, 
says  his  late  apologist,  joined  to  the  most  amiable  manners^ 
procured  him  the  favour  and  esteem  of  many  pers^ms  in 
power  and  eminent  stations:  and  he  found  in  the  house  of 
the  cardinal  an  agreeable  borne,  where  be  enjoyed  ibe 
sweets  of  an  affectionate  society,  witb  every  convenij^QC 
be  could  desire  for  the  indulgence  cif  bis  favourite  studies. 

It  was  while  at  Avignon,  that  he  cooiracted  that  passion 
which  has^  so  deeply  engaged  the  attent^n  of  his  biQigra«» 
phers,  and  has  given  an  air  of  romance,  or  of  poetic  fiction, 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Jife.  It  appear$  that  on  the 
morning  of  Good  Friday  in  1327,  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  young,  and  beautifi)l  Laiira;  undoubtedly  a  most,  imr 
portant  incident  to  Petrarch,  for  although  his  works  giv^ 
evidence  of  his  abilities  as  a  politician,  tbeologian,^^  and  phi* 
losfopher,  yet  it  is  to  those  beautiful  versiea  alone^  in  which 
he  has  celebrated  the  accomplishments,  and  bewailed  the 
fate  of  Laura,  that  he  has  been  indebted  for  •  his  perma- 
nent reputation.  But  his  biographers  i  differ  widely  from 
each  other  in  their  representations  of  the  nature  of  P«« 
trarch's  love  for  Laura.  His  late  acute  and  ingenious  apo- 
logist, lord  Woodhouselee,  deduces  from  the  works  of  tbe 
poet  himself,  that  this  passion,  so  remarkable  both  for  its 
fervency  and  duration,  was  an  honourable  and  virtuous 
6ame,  and  that  Petrarch  aspired  to  the  happiness  of  being 
uniied  to  Laura  in  marriage.  **  We  have,'*  says  his  lord- 
ship, '^  unquestionable  grounds  for  believing,  fijom  the 
evidence  of  his  own  writings,  that  tbe  heart  of  Laura  waa 
not  insensible  to  his  passion ;  and  although  the  term  of  .bis 
probation  was  tedious  and  severe,  he  cherished  a  hope, 
approaching  to  confidence,  that  he  was  at  last  to  attain  th^ 
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f/epjdof  his  wishes.  '  Such  are  the  ideas  that  we  aire  led  to 
.eolertain  from  the  writings,  of  tbe  poet  himself,  of  the  na* 
.tare  and  object  of  bb  passion  ;  .and  such  has  been  the  uni- 
.form  aod  continued  belief  of  the  world  with  regard  to  it, 
iraoahis  own  days  to  the. present,^'  - 

*^  At  lenetb^^'  continues  lord  Woodhouselee,  ^^  comes 
into  th^.  field,  a  ba,rdy  but  most  uocourtepus  knight,  who, 
,.with  a  spirit  very  oopositie  to  that  pf  tbe  heroes  of  chivalry, 
J^lasts  at  once  the  fair  fame  of  the  virtuous  Laura,  and  the 
.hitherto  unsullied  honoi^r  of  her  lover ;  and,  pfoudly 
throwing  dowo  his.  gauntlet  of  defiance,  maintains  that 
Laura  was  a  married  woman,  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
family ;  that  Petrarch,  with  all  his  professions  of  a  pure 
and  honourable  flame,  had  no  other  end  in  his  unexampled 
assiduity  of  pursuit,  tbaa  wbat*every  libertine  proposes  to 
himself  in  tbe  possession  of  a  mistress  ;•  and  that  tbe  lovely 
Laura,  though  never  actually  unfaithful  to  her  husband's 
bed,  was  sensible  to  the,  passion  of  her  Cicisbeo,  highly 
gratified  by  his  pursuit,  and  while  she  suffered  on  his.  ac« 
coaat  much  restraint  and  severity  from'  a  jealous,  husband^ 
(M)iitinued  to  give  him  every  m^k  of  regard,  which,  with- 
put  a  direct  breach  of  her  matrimonial  vow^  she  could  be- 
jptow  upon  him/'  Such  is  tbe  hypothesis  of  M.  de  Sade, 
in  his  '^  Memoires  poui^  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,"  3  vols.  4to, 
which  he  published  at  Amsterdam,  ia  1764 — 67.  He  also 
disserts  that  Laura  was  the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  predeces- 
sors, Hugh  de  Sade^  and  the  mother  of  eleven  children ; 
that  she  was  tbe  daughter  of  Audibert  de  Noyes,  was  born 
in  1307  or  1308,  at. Avignon,  and  died  there  iu  1348, 
having  been  married  in  1325. 

The  surguments  of  lord  Woodhouselee,  who  bashfully 
examined  and  refuted  this  hypothesis,  appear  to  us  to 
amount  as  nearly  to  historic  demonstration  as  the  case  will 
^dmit,  while  the  whole  train  of  De  Sade*s  narrative  is  in^- 
consistent  with  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  Petrarch's 
writings..  In  the  conclusion  lord  Woodhouselee  says,  ^^  I 
have  now,  as  I  trust,  impartially  canvassed  the  whole  of 
these  arguments  drawn  by  tbe  author  of  tbe  ^  Memoires* 
from  the  works  of  Petrarch  himself,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  intrinsic  evidence  in  support  of  the  material  part  of  his 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  I^ura  was  a  married  woman  ^ 
nor  do  I  think  I  presume  too  much  when  I  say  that  I  hare 
shewn  their  absolute  insufficiency  to  pi^ve  that  propo^ 
fition."     After,  farther  asserting,   that  in  the  whole   of 
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Petrarch's  works,  consistitig  of  more  than  300  sonnets  und 
other  poetical  pieces,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  pas- 
sage which  intimates  that  Laura  was  a  married,  i^oman/  be 
.produces  a  variety  of  direct  arguments  on  the  subject,  and 
concludes,  that  "  while  on  the  one  band  we  have  shewn 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  solidity  in  all  that  elaborate 
arguj[nent,  which  has  been  brought  to  prove  that  Latira 
was  a  married  woman,  we  have  proved,  on  the  dth^r,  froin 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  writings  of  Petrarch^  the  only  evi- 
dence that  applies  to  the  matter,  that  bis  affection  for 
Laura  was  an  honourable  and  Virtuous  flame.*' 

Notwithstanding  this  argument,  which  we  think  conclu- 
sive against  the  abb£  Sade^  all  the  difficulties  which  attend 
this  part -of  Petrarch's  history  are  by  no  means  removed. 
Many  ^re  still  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Laura  was  a  re^ 
character.  Gibbon  calls  Petrarch's  love  *^  a  metaphysical 
passion  for  a  nymph  so  shadowy,  that  her  existence  has 
been  questioned."  Some  say  that  bis  mikress's  name  was 
Lauretta,  and  that  the  poet  made  it  Laura,  because,  thus 
altered,  it  supplied  him  with  numberless  allusions  to  the 
laurel,  and  to  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Daphne ;  but  wbaA. 
appears  to  have  perplexed  most  of  his  biographers  and 
critics^  is  their  supposition  thtit  Laura  was  a  married  lady. 
This  obliges  them  to  suppose  farther,  that  Petrarch's  love 
was  disinterested,  and  correspondent  to  a  certain  purity'of 
character  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  give  him,  in  con^ 
tradiction  to  the  fact  of  his  licentious  commerce  with  wo-> 
men,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  two  children,  at  the  times 
when  be  is  suffering  most  for  the  absence  of  his  Laura. 

The  duration  and  intensity  of  Petrarch's  passion  for 
Laura,  whether  single  or  married,  afford  also  other  subjects 
for  dispute  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  those  sober 
critics  who  wish  to  strip  his  history  from  romance,  that  at 
though  his  passion  was  so  sincere  as  to  give  him  uneasiness 
for  a  time,  it  was  not  of  a  pernianeDt  and  overwhelming 
nature,  and  must  have  been  diverted,  if  not  extinguished, 
by  the  multiplicity  of  studies^  travels,  and  political  em- 
ployments, which  form  his  public  life,  to  which  we  shall 
DOW  advert.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  methods  he  took  to 
combat  his  passion  was  travelling  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
frequent  removals  form  a  very  great  part  of  the  incidents 
which  compose  his  life.  In  1333  be  travelled  ^through 
Paris  into  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Aix-la-Cbapelle  and 
Cologne^  returning  by  Lyons  to-  Avignon.    After  another 
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MftiUe  into  Italy,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world. 
Those  who  contend  that  Laura  was  a  single  lady,  and  think 
that,  she  received  him  .on  his  retarn  with  reserve  and  cby- 
ii^Sy  attribute  part  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  to 
this  cause ;  but  they  add,  likewise,  that  his  fortuneis,  now 
irpre  an- unpromising  aspect :  the  best  years  of  his  life  w^re 
wearing  fittt  away ;  and  the  friendship  of  the  great,  though 
fOQthing  to  his  self-love,  had  yet  produced  no  beneficial 
consequence.  Disgusted,  therefore,  with  the  splendid 
delusions  of  ambition,  and  feeling  no  solid  enjoyment  but 
in  the  calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,,  he  re- 
solved at  once  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world ;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four  he  retired  to  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse, 
about' firfteen  ofuled  from  Avignon,  where  he  purchased  a 
4iiiaU  house -and  garden,'  the  humble  dwelling  of  a  fisher- 
man.: a  lonely  but  beautiful  recess,  which  he  has  celebrated 
io  maoy  parts  of  his  works,  and  indeed  in  which  he  wrote 
many  of  those  works,  particularly  his  Italian  poetry ;  many 
of  bis  Latin  epistles,  in  prose  and  verse ;  his  eclogues ;  hi* 
treatises  on  a  *'  Solitary  Life,"  and  on  <^  Religious  Tran«* 
quillity ;"  and  part  of  bis  poem  on  Africa.  < 

The  taste  for  poetry  and  elegant  composition,  for  which, 
the  public  mind  had  be.en  prepared  by  the  writings  of 
Pante,  ascended  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  when 
Uiese  worjis  of  Petrarch  appeared.  ^Literary  fame,  in  those 
days,  must  haye  depended  on  the  opinion  of.  a  very  few 
competent  judges ;  for,  as  printing  was  not  then  known, 
the  circulation  of  a  new  work^  by  manuscript  copies,  must 
bave  been  very  slow,  and  extremely  limited.  While  en- 
joying this  reputation,  however,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the.  Mfficeoas  of  the  age,  Robert  king  of  Naples.?  And 
this  honour  was  followed  by  one  still  greater;  the  revival^ 
in  his  favour,  of  the  ancient  custom  of  crowning  eminent 
poets  at  Rome.  Petrarch  appears  to  have  indulged  the 
hope* of  attaining  this  honour,  and  not  on  slight  grounds  ; 
£oT,  in  August  1340,  he  unexpectedly  received  a  letter  from 
the  Roman  senate,  inviting  hii^  to  come  and  take  the  laurel 
in.  that  city,  and  on  the  same  day  he  received  a  similar 
iovitotion  from  Paris.  Having  determined  to  accept  the 
SDvitation  _  from  Rome,  he  thought  it  necessary  first  to 
fep»r  to  the  court  of  king  Robert  at  Naples  (in  March 
^341)9  ^nd  undergo  a  public  examination  as  to  his  learping 
and  talents.  Havitig  gone,  through  a  ceremony,  which, 
i|s  far  as^  voluntary,  was  os^atatious^  he  went  to  Rome  'p 
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wh&re,  on  Easter- day;  in  tbe  midft  of  tb^  plafldifes  <»f  tb0 
RoiDftU  people,  the  cereoAony  was  perft)tmed  iif  the'capitol 
by  bis  friend  count  d*AngiiiUai»^  •:  l>nrelv%  patiidati^iltbs 
were  arrayed  in  scarlet ;  six  represiiantatiires  ol  <lhe  liiosi 
Hlastricms  famiiies,  m  green  robe^  with' garlaiids  ef-flow^ 
ers,  accompanied  the  procession  :  in  tSe  midst -of 'thle^ 
princes  and  nobles^  Anguiliara  assuinefd  Ms-  Ibrotie^y  anlt 
at  the  voice  ^of  a  herald  Petravc^  arosei  =  After  dlscoufio^gf 
on  a  text  of 'Virgil,  and  tinier  repeating  bis  vow^'lb^tbi? 
prosperity  of  Rome,  be  knelt  before  the  4brotte,iiiid  r^^ 
eeived  from  the  senator  a  Ifttttel  drovniy  Mtb  tbe  deehrA-^ 
tion,  ^  This  is  4hereward  of'ineritj'^  '  Tbe  people  dbi^te^ 
^^Ldng  Ufe'to  the  capito)  ind  tfae  poeii.*' '  Asond^t  inr 
praise  of^  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  emitfifOti  ^f  geohia  kndl 
gratitude;  and  after  tbe  whole  iproeed^n, bud  litfitedtb^ 
Vatican^  the  wi«atb  was  suspended  before  Ibe  sbHiieof 
Sc«.Peter.  '  In  the  act  of  diplotoa^  ^bieb-was  ptesented  to 
Petmrcb)  the  tide  atid  prejfogatites  Of  poet*^kureat  are  re-' 
TiTed  in  the  oapitol,  after  tile  lapse  <Sf  1^360  yealtt;^^*and  he' 
yeoeived  the  perpetual  privilege  bf  wearing,  ^at'bis<  choice, 
a  crown  of  laurel^  ivy^-  ot^  myrtle,  of  aiismnin^  tlie  poeticr 
habit,  an^l  of  teaching,' disputingytnterpreting^  amt  com* 
posing,  in  all  places*  whatsoever,  and  oil  all'  subjects  otf 
literature.  Tbe  gratit  was  ratified  by  the  autbority  of  tbe^ 
senate  and  people,  and  the'chaHfdCfCHr  of  citi^eil  was  tbe'ine-** 
ooflapenceof  his  affectickifot*  tbeRbmjtnnftme.  *' 

From  Rome  Petrarch  went  to  Parma^'  whei^  bef^  passedP 
some  time  with  his  protectorsi  the  lords  of  Corregio,  and 
employed  himself  in  finishing  biil^<  Africa.'*'  It  was  pro^ 
bably  <vom<  th^t  femily  thai  be  obtftin^dtbedighity  of'^tirb^ 
deacon  •in  tbe  church  Of  Parma ;  and*ifl  1343;^  #beh'fae  Was 
senti  to  compliment- Clement  yi.  on  bis  act^essibtii'in  ttief 
name  of  the  senate  and  ptopl^'6f  flc^m^,!^  prioiy  in'%bef 
diocese  of  Pisa  was  given  bim  by  thb'popei  In  the  M^ 
lowing  year  be  composed*  his  <  dnrioilis  '*  Dialogue  witfir 
St.  Augustine,'*  in  which  he  coiffesse^  th^  passion  -foi^ 
Laura,  which  still  held  dominion  over  his  soul.  In  1349 
he  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  this  obje<!t  of  his  affections, 
who  died  of  tbe  universal  pestilence  which  ravafged  k\l 
Europe^  T4ife  same  pestilencie  deprived  bita^of  bis  great 
friend  «nd  patron,  cardinal  Colonna;  '  FVom  Padutt,  wbere^ 
be  appears  to  bate  be^n  when  these  tnlsfoitunes  ^befell 
him,  be  travelled,  for  a  y<ear  or  tvi^o,  to  Parma^  Citrpij  and^ 
Maatua;  And  4ii  1^59  he  again  visitcfd  Padvir,  where  fa# 
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dbtmineid  a  canttiuyy .  and  wrote  a  very  eloquent  letter  to 
the  emperor  Oha^lea  IV.  eihortitig  him  to  come  into  Italy 
for  the  purpose  o£  remedying  the- many  evils  with  which 
that  country  was  oppressed.  After  various  other  reroovaisi 
be  went  to  Milan,  *wbere  the  kindness  and  pressing  solict^ 
ttLtion  of  John  Vtsconti,  its  archbishop  and  soveneign,  in« 
duced  him  to  settle  for  some  time.  .Here  he  was  admitted 
into  the  oonncil  of  state ;  and  in  1354  was  sept  to  Venice,  to 
jnakeanolrher  effort  for  pacifying,  the  two  hostile  reppblics^ 
hut  his  eloquence  proved  fruitless.  lu  the  same  year  he 
wie&tto  Mantua  to  meet  the  emperor,  who  having  at  length 
ccMue  to  Italy,  gave  him  a  most  gracious  reception ;  and 
although  no  advantages  resulted  to  his  country  from  this 
loierview,  the  emperor  afterwards  sent  him  a  diploma^ 
eonferriog  the  title  ,of  count  palatine.  In  i  360  Petrarch 
was  sent  to  Paris,  to  congratulate  king  John  on  his  libera-^ 
tioa  from  English  captivity  ;.  and  hia  reception  in  that  ca« 
pital  was  answerable  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name* 
'  By  pope  Innocent  VL  Petrarch  was  treated  at  first 
with  much  neglect,  or.  even  contempt;  but,  in  1361^ 
he  had  so  far  overcome  his  prejudices,  as  to  offer  the  poet 
the  place  of  apostcdical  secretary,  which  he  declined,  as 
he  did  also  a  very  pnessing  invitation  from  John,  king  of 
France,  to  reside  at  his  court.  When  pope  Urbkn  V«  had 
succeeded  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  gave  him  a  canonry 
of  Carpentras,  and  was  very  desirous  of  a  personal  inter* 
view  with. him;  and,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  infirmi-* 
ttes,  Petrarch  set  out  for  this  purpose  in .  1 370 ;  but  being 
unable  to  sustain  the  <£stigue,  he  returned .  to  his  villa  of 
Arqua,  near  Padua.  His.  last  journey  was  to  Venice,  in 
1873^  where  he  harangued  the  Venetian  senate  in  favour 
of  his  patron,  Francis  de  Canara.  On  bis  return  to  Arqua, 
befell  into  a  state  of  languor,  which  terminated  in  a  fit  of 
'soine  kind,  in  the  nigbt  of  July  18,  1374.  He  was  found 
dead  next  morning  in  his  library,  with  his  bead  resting  on 
a  book.  He  survived  his  Laura  many  years,  if  the  date  of 
her  death,  April  6,   1348,  be  correct 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  Petrarch  greatly 
oontributed  to  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Italy,  and  through 
Italy  to  the  other  realms  of  Europe.  The  Latin  tons^uey 
So  particular,  is  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  restoration 
pf  its  purity;  Italian  poetry  for  its  perfection;  and  eve» 
philosophy  for  a  considerable  share  of  improvement.  The 
icaeiic«  of  ethics  be  studied  with  a^teutiooi  and  clothed 
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niADy  excieHent  precepts  of  morality  with  all  the  graces  (X 
pure  and  classical  language.  His  treatises,  ^^  De  Remediis' 
utriusque  FortunaB  ;"  "  De  vera  Sapieiitia;*'  "  De  Con- 
temptu  Mundi  ;**  ^' De  Republica  c^time  administranda;'* 
^*  De  Avaritia ;"  On  the  Remedies  of  Fortune ;  True'. 
Wisdom^  the  Contempt  of  the .  World ;  Government^ 
Avarice;  and  above  aj I  the  rest,  ^VDe  sua  ipsius  et  alio- 
rum  ignorantta,"  On  hi^  own  Ignorance  of  himself  and 
others^  are  exceedingly  valuable.  In  reading  the  moral 
writings  of  Petrarch,  we  visit,  says  Brucker,  nqt  a  barren 
desert  of  dry  disputation,  but  a  fruitful  garden  of  elegant 
observations,  full  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  literature.  But 
Brucker's  animated-ptaiseof  Petrarch*s  prose  works  is  pro- 
bably confined  to  himself.  The  above-mentioned  treatises 
isight  have  been  useful  and  interesting  when  written,  when 
the  world ^^ was  in  its  elements;"  but  they  would  meet 
with  a  v^y  dold  reception  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
moral  and  philosophical  discussion.  Petrarch's  fame  as  a 
writer'  depends  now  entirely  on  his  Italian  poetry,  and  on 
th6se  facts  in  history  which  exhibit  him  as  contributing  to 
the  revival  of  literature.  . 

On  this  subject,  a  recent  ingenious  writer  observes,  that 
although'the  monks  had  for  ages  bieen  assiduously  engaged 
in  the  meTitorious  work  of  transcription,  yet  ^n  Petrarx:h'& 
time  the  libraries  of  Italy  had  little  to  show,  besides  some 
works  of  the  fathers,  of  ancientand  modern  theologians,  of  ec* 
cl^iastical  and  civil  jurisprudence ;  of  medicine,  astroiogy^ 
and  philosophy ;  and  even  these  in  no  abundance.  .  ,7'be 
names  of  the  classical  writers  were  barely  retained:  their 
productions,  and  the  times  in  which  they. lived  were  mi-^ 
serably  confounded,  and  the  anthenticity  of  authors  not  un- 
frequently  disregarded;  while  transcribers  were  often  grossly 
ignorant  and  careless.  In  this  dearth  of  accurate  copies,- 
and  even  of  the  valu^Ie  works  of  many  ancienjt  authors,^ 
Petrarch  turned  his  mind  to  the  most  useful  inquiries.  I  He 
saw  that  bis  own  efforts  would  be  useless,  without  recalling 
into  general  notice  the  true  models  of  taste :  he  oi^ned 
that,  on  this  subject,  he  was  animated  by  a  real  passion,, 
the  force  of  which  he  had  no  desire  to  check ;  and  commu- 
nicating his  wishes  to  his  friends,  he  entreated  them  to  join' 
their  researches  to  bis  own,  and  to  ransack  tbef  archives  of 
libraries. 

These  researches  were  not  very  sucoessful.  .  Three  de-' 
cades  of  Livy,  ibe^  first,  third,  and  fourth,  were,  at  tiia*. 
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timei  all  which  could  be  found.  The  siecond  decade  wta 
sought  in  vain.  A  valuable  work  of  YarrOy  and  other  pro*^ 
ductions  which  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  were  irrecoverably 
lost.  With  Quintilian  he  was  more  fortunate,  tjiough  the 
copy  which  he  discovered  was  mutilated  and  imperfecta 
Cicero  was  his  idol,  yet  his  collection  of  the  works  of  thia 
great  orator  was  very  incomplete,  although  he  had  the  hapr 
piness  to.  make  some  new  discoveries,  particularly  of  bis 
*^  Familiar  Epistles."  He  was  once  po9se8sed  of  CiceroV 
work,  <'  De  Gloria ;"  but  be  lent  it  to  a  friend,  apd  it  wm 
irreparably  lost.  He  often  employed  himself  in  making 
transcripts  of  ancient  authors;  by  Which  his  eager  thirst 
was  allayed,  and  accurate  copies  multiplied.  But  neither 
Rome,  nor  the  remains  of  Roman  literature,  were  sufficient 
totally  to  absorb  the  attention  of  this  active  man*  Greece 
also  engaged  his  thoughts.  The  study  of  the  Greek  lan« 
guage  had  at  no  time  been  completely  n^lected;  and 
when  an  occasion  of  learning  it  offered,  Petrarch  prose* 
cuted  it  with  his  usual  zeal.  But  he  never  wholly  8ur<» 
mounted  its  difficulties;  for,  when  a  present  of  a  Greek 
Homer  was  sent  him  from  Constantinople,  he  lamented  bis 
inability  to  taste  its  beauties,  although  his  joy  oo  receiving 
such  a  present  was  not  less  sincere.  Such  were  the  pursuits 
by  which  he  rendered  services  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  literature,  and  which  made  him  to  be  so  esteemed  and 
honoured.  |{e  was,  indeed,  considering  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  in  all  respects  a  very  extraordinary  man ;  and  it 
is  not  without  reason,  that  his  countrymen  still  entertain  % 
profound  veneration  for  his  memory.  ,  He  has  also  been 
the  object  of  the  admiration  and  inquiries  of  scholars  in  aU 
countries;  and  his  writings. have  been  printed  so  pften^ 
that  it  becomes  impossible,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  vttf^ 
useful,  to  enumerate  hal^  the  editions,  comments^  andcri«v 
ticisms,  with  which  his  poems,  in  particular,  have  been 
honoured.  He  is  said  t;o  have  had  twenty-five  biographers, 
exclusive  of  the  sketches  of  his  life  given  in  collections* 
Of  these,  the  most  copious  is  the  work  of  the  abb^  de  Sadc^ 
and  the  most  necessary  to  illus^trate  that  important  part  of 
Petrarch^s  life  which  relates  to  his  connexion  with  litura,.  is 
Lord  Woodfaouselee's/^  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  of  th^ 
Life  and  character  of  Petrarch,^'  1810,  8vo.^ 

ft  Tirabofchi.'--Kiceron^  vol.  XXVIIL-^Oin^iuni  Hist  Lit  d'Xtalie.— J{«f'- 
riiigtoii'ii  Literary  History  of  tho  M iddio  Ages. 
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•  ^IPETRE  (Sm  William),  a  man  of  learning,  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  a  distinguished  statesman,  in  the  four  dis- 
cordant reigns'  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VL  queen  Mary, 
)3ind  queen  EHzabeth,  was  the  son  of  John  Petre,  of  Tor- 
'newton,  in  the  parish  of  Tor-brian,  in  Devonshire,  and 
born  either  at  Exeter  or  Tor- new  ton.  After  some  ele- 
mentary edu<;ation,  probably  at  his  native  place,  he  was 
entered  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford;  and  when  he  bad  stu- 
died there  for  a  while  with  diligence  and  success,  he  was, 
in  1623,  elected  a  fellow  of  AH  Souls.  We  may  suppose 
that  he' became  sensible  of  the  importance  of  learning,  and 
of  the  value  of  su^ch  seminaries,  as  he  afterwards  proved  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  both  these  colleges.  His  intention  being 
to  practise  in  the  civil  law  courts,  he  took  his  bachielor's 
degree  in  that  faculty  in  July  1526,  and  his  doctor's  in 
ISSQf  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  into  the  college 
of  Advocates.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  left 
Oxford  on  this  account,  but  was  made  principal  of  Peck- 
water  Inn,  now  part  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  he  became 
«o<Jr>  afeer  tutor  to  the  son  of  Thomas  Boleyn,  earl  of 
Wiltshire. 

:  Hitherto  he  had  devoted  his  time  to  literature,  and 
had  no  other  view  than  to  rise  in  hU  profession  ;  but  being 
noticed  by  lord  Cromwell,  while  in  the  Wiltshire  ftimily, 
as  a  young  man  of  talents,  he  was  introduced  by  him  at 
court,  and  appeared  to  so  much  advantage,  that  Henry  VIII. 
reconin](ended  the  farther  improvement  that  travelling  might 
contribute,  and  allowed  him  a  handsome  pension  for  his 
expenses.-  His  manners  and  accomplishments,  on  bis  re- 
turn^ appear  to  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  his  pa« 
irons,'  and  ihe  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office,  the  first  iStep  in  his  public  life;  and 
which  led  to  those' preferments  and  opulence,  which  ena- 
bled hitn  to  become  the  founder  of  a  noble  family, 
,  In  1535,  when  a  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries 
was  determined  upon,'  Cromwell,  who  considered  him  as  a 
Kery  fit  person  for  this  business,  caused  his  name  to  be 
inserted  in  the  commission,  in  which  he  is  styled  one  of 
the  clerks  in  chancery  ;  and  he  appears  also  to  have  been, 
at  this  time,, master  of  the  requests.  Having  acquitted 
.  himself  in  this'.employmeht  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king, 
who  was  determined  on  the  dissolution  of  these  religious 
bouses,  he  was  not  only  Rewarded,,  in  1538  and  1539,  witn 
very  large  grants  of  abbey-lands,  but  received  the  honour 
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bf  knighthood.  In  1 543,  having  become  ^till  more  accept^ 
able  at  court,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy-council,  and  ap* 
ipointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  bis  name  signed  to  every  act  of 
council  during  this  reign.  In  1544,  such  was  his  con« 
sequence,  that  he  was  not  only  appointed  one  of  the.  re- 
gency in  the  absence  of  Henry  VIII.  in  France,  but 
obtained  special  licence  to  retain-  twenty  men,  besides  his 
owii  menial  servants,  and  to  give  them  liveries,  badges, 
and  cognizances. 

Inking  Henry*s  will,  dated  Dec.  30,  1546,  Sir  William- 
Petre  was  nominateqi  one  of  the  assistant  counsellors  to 
Edward  VI.   and  was  not  only  continued   in  the  privy- 
council  and  in  his  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  was  also, 
in   1 549,  made  treasurer  of  ^he  court  of  first  fruits  for  life  ; 
and,  the  year  following,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
of  peace  with  the  French  at  Guisnes.    .  He  was  also  in  se- 
veral commissions  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  purpose  of 
•which  was  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  ami, 
in  the  course  of  these,  was  one  of  the  persons. before  whom 
both  Bonner  and  Gardiner .  were  cited  to  answer  for  their 
conduct ;  two  men  of  such  vindictive  tempers,  that  it  might 
have  been  expected  they  would  have  taken  the  Brst  oppor- 
tunity  of  revenge  that  presented  itself.     Owing,-  howeyer, 
to  some  reasons  with  which  we  are  uJiacquainted,  queen 
Mary,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  not  only  overlooked 
fir  William^s  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  but  continued 
him  in  his  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  made  him  efaan- 
cellor  of  the  garter,  in. the  first  year  of. her  reign.     Nor 
was   this   the    most  remarkable  instance  »of .  her   favouFw 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  a  measure  which 
bad  given  great  offence  to  the  adherents  of  popery^  and 
the  grant  of  abbey-lands  tp  laymen  appeared  the  vilest  sa- 
crilege.    It  was  natural  to  think,  therefor^,  that  popery 
being  now  established,    some>  steps  would    be  taken,  to 
resume  those  lands,  and  reinstate  the  original  possessors'. 
Sir  William  Petre  seems  to  baveentertained  th  is  apprehen- 
sion; and. therefore  deteroiined  to  secure  what  Henry  VIII. 
had  given  bifti>   by  a  dispensation  from  :pope  Paul  IV. 
whom  he  informed  that  he  was  ready  to  employ  them  to 
spiritual  uses ;  and  by  this  and  other  arguments,  he  actually 
obtained  from  the  pontiff  (doubtless  aUq  by  the  consent  of 
queen  Mary),  a  grant  by  which  the  whole  of  his  possessions 
was  secured  tp  him  s^nd  his  heirs  ^  and  thus  he  was  enabled 
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to  leave  estates  in  seven  counties .  to  his  son,  the  first  lof<l 
Petve.     . 

Mary  had,  in  fact,  such  confidence  in  sir  William  Petre, 
that  she  ecnplayed  him  in  uegociating  her  marriage  with 
Philip;  and .  applied  to  bim  for  .relief  when  her  mind  wag 
perplexed  on  the  subject  of  the  church-lands,  the  aliena- 
tion of  which  could  not  easily  be  reconciled  to  her  princi{>les. 
He  was  her  private  adviser  also  in  other  matters  ;  and  when 
pope  Paul  IIL  was  about  to  send  another,  legate  instead  of 
cardinal  Pole^  whom  sb^  had  desired,  he  advised  her  tQ 
forbid  his  setting  foot  in  England^  which.she  very  resolutely 
did.  Ii^  all, this  there  must  have  appeared,  nothing  very 
obnoxious  in  .the  eyes  of  queen  Elizabeth :  for  she  conr 
tinued  bim  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  until  1,560^  if 
not  longer ;  and  be  was  of  her  privy^counoil  till  his  death,  and 
iwas  at  various  times  employed  by  ber  it>  public.afFairs.  He 
died  Jf^D.  1;3, 1572,  and  was  bjiried  in  Br  new  aile  in  the 
church  at  Ingatestone,  where  he  had  built  almshouses,  for 
20  ipoor  people.  He  also  left  various  considerable  legacies 
Ido  the  poor  in  the  several  parishes  where  he  bad  estates,  as 
well  as  to  the  poor  of  the  metropolis.  To  Exeter  college 
be  procured. a  new  body  of  statutes  and  a  regular  deed  of 
iscoiporatioD,  >  and  founded  at  the  same  time  eight  fellowr 
jdaips.  To  All  Souls  he  gave  a  piece  of.  ground  adjoining 
to  the  college,  and  the  rectories  of  Barking  and  Stautonr 
JIarcourt,  and  founded  exhibitions  for  three  scholars.  He 
was  carried  twice.  One  of  his  daughters,  by  his  first  wife^ 
became  afterwards  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  and  with 
iiim  joint  founder  of  Wadham  college..  His  son  John,  by 
lii»  second  lady,  was  the  first  lord  Petre. 
4,  Sir  William:  Petce  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning 
and  taleo.ts,,  and  an  able  minister  and  negociator.  Without 
Jtalents^  without  political^kilL  and  address,  he  never  f:ould 
]iave  retained  a  .confidential  situation  under  four  such  so* 
Tereigns  as  Henry,.  Ed  ward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth*  •  Whef- 
Ihei^'allthiaiwas. accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of.principlei 
is  not- quite  clear*  >It  is  in  his  favour^  however,,  that  biscon* 
.duet  has. been  censured  by  the  popish. historians,*  and  ^bat 
the  balance  of  hia  virtues  must  tbeiefoc^  Ji>e,.on  the.  Pro- 
(testanl  sTde»^  a  « 

.PETRONIUS  ABBITER,  a  Rpman  s^itirist,  wa^  n 
favourite  of  Nero^  supposed  to  hie  the  same  whom  Tacitus 

^  Biog.  Brit.— Strype'8  Xi£e  of  Cranmer,  p.  35.  55.  146.' 1^1^^0—235.  303, 
504.— Prinoe's  WorUuet  of  Dtron.-^LldxS'a  Sut«  Wortbies.-^DQdd't  Cbiicdi 
ttiitory. 
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inentibns  in  bobk  xvL  of  his  Annals,  and  was  pmeontul  oi 
BithyniAy  and  afterwards  consul.  He  is  said  tobavediftt 
covered  a  capacity  for  the  highest  offices ;  but  abandoning 
hihnself  to  V^oiuptootisnefss,  Nero  madfe  biffl  one  of  his  priiH* 
cipal  eotidiMts,  and  the  superlnttfndant  of  his  licnotioai 
{Pleasures,  nothing  being  agreeable  or  delightfol  to  thai 
prince  but  what  Petronius  approved;  This  raised'tfaooftfy 
bf  Tigellinus,  another  of  Nero!s  fevourites,  whoaeciised  him 
of  1>eing  engaged  in  a  eonsptraoy  against  tiie  mnpcnrDn 
Upon  this,  Petronius  was  arrested  ;  and,  teifvg  condeomed 
to  death,  he  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened  and  sbut^  fmaa 
time  to  time,  while  be  conversed  with  his  friends  on  vefset 
and  poetry.  He  afterwards  sent  Nero  a  book,  sealed  tip 
by'  his  owh  band,  in  which  h^  described'  that  'eoipefoftf 
debaucheries  under  borrowed  iiames,  and  died  about  liM 
year  66.  His  *'  Satiricon,**  and  some  other  pieces^*  av^ 
writte)^  in  elegant  Latin,  bat  filled  with  such  obscenities^ 
that  he  has  been  called  autar  ptms9ims  iffipuntutisv  A 
fragment  of  his  works  was  found  in  the  sevenCeenlh  Mn^. 
tury  at  "Traou,  a  city  of  Dalmatia,  ih  the  dcichy  of  Spa- 
fatro,  which  contains  "The  Skipper  of  Trimaloioni^*  oweof 
his  most  indelicate  pieces.  IMIsiny  disputes  have  arifeien 
Concerning  its  authenticity,  which  however  now  seeffis  to 
be  admitted ;  but  some  other  fragments,  takeo  fihom  a  ina« 
niiscript  found  at  Belgrade  in  1688,  and  published- at 
Paris  by  M.  Nodot,  in  1694,  are  yet  under  suspicion  of 
being  forgeries.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nncevtainiy,  botk 
about  the  works  and  personal  history  of  Petronius ;  tfud  ifl 
Maittaire's  ^<  Corpus  Poetaruih*'  are  verses  by  ftve^differ^Mt 
pbets  named  Petronius.  Although  no  English  eriuc  faai 
disgraced  himself  by  employing  his  time  fn  illustnititig  tbk 
abominable  author,  Chalderins,  Sambucus,  Goldasi^,  «nd 
Other  foreign  scholars,  havie  be;en  less  scrupulous.  Bur*'' 
man's  ediiion  of  1709  and  1743,  4to,  is  usually  reckoned 
the  best;  but  some  prefer  that  of  Antonius,  printed  at 
L^ipsicin  1781,  8vo.* 

PETTY  (Willia:m),  a  singular  instance  of  an  almost 
universal  genius,  and  of  learnibg,  mechartioal  itfgennity^ 
tod  oeconomy,  applied  to  useful  purpo^s,  Wbs^  the  eldest 
son  of  Anthony  Petty,  a  clotbief*  at  Rumsey,  i4¥  Hathpsbirej 
and  was  born  May  16,  1623.  It  does  not  appe^'that  hii 
father  was  a  man  of  much  property,  as  he  left  this  BOti  none 

1  Vosiini  d«  Poet  Lst.*«^abNcu  BiU.  Lat,-p-S^ii  OaoQSiti 
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it  Us  deatb,  in  f644,  knd  tont<ribQteld  very  'little  to  hk 
maintenance.  When  young,  the  boy  took  extraordinary 
pleasure  ih  viewing  viarious  mechanics  at  their  work^  and 
so  readily  conceived  the  nature  of  their  employoaent,  and 
the  use- of  their  tools,  that  be  was,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
able  to  handle  the  latter  with  dexterity  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  most  expert  workmen  in  any  trade  which  he 
bad  ever  seen'.  What  education  he  had  was  first  at  the 
gri^mmar-school  at  Rumsey,  where,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  acquired,  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages, 
and  became  master  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic^ 
geometry,  dialling,  and  the  astronomical  part  of  navigation. 
With  this  uncommon  fund  of  various  knowledge  be  i'e-* 
moved,  at  the  above  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  university  of 
Caen  in  Normandy.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  among 
those  particulars  of  his  early  life  which  be  has  given  in 
bis  wiH>  although,  by  a  blunder  of  the  transcriber.  Ox* 
ford  is  put  for  Caen  in  Collins's  Peerage.  Wood  says 
that,  when  be  went  to  Caen,  ^^  with  a  little  stock  of  mer* 
chandizing  which  b^  then  improved^  be  maintained  bim<r 
self  there^  learning  the  French  tongue,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  uge^  tbe  artd  and  mathematics/'  Mr.  Aubrey's 
account  is  in  these  not  very  perspicuous  words  :  ^'  He  has 
told  me,  there  happened  to  him  the  most  remarkable  acci- 
(lent  of  life  (which  he  did  not  tell  me),  and  which  was  tbe 
foundation  of  all  the  rest  of  his  greatness  and  acquiring 
riches.  He  informed  me  that  about  fifteen,  in  March,  be 
went  over  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  a  vessel  that  went 
hence,  with  a  little  stock,  and  began  to  play  the  merchant, 
and  had  so  good  successe  that  he  maintained  bimselfe,  and 
also  educated  bimselfe :  this  I  guesse  was  that  most  re* 
markable  accident  that  he  meant.  Here  he  learned  the 
French  tongue,  and  perfected  himself  in  Latin,  and  had 
Greeke. enough  to  serve  his  turne.  At  Caen  he  studyed 
the  arts.  At  eighteen,  he  was  (I  have  heard  him  say)  a 
better  mathematician  than  he  is  npw ;  but  when  occasion 
IS,  he  knows  how  to  recurre  to  more  mathematical  koow^ 
ledge."  These  accounts  agree  in  the  main  points,  and  we 
may  learn  from  both  that  he  had  at  a  very  early  period  be« 
gun  that  money-making  system  which  enabled  him  to  rear 
lize  a  vast  fortune.  .  He  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion^ 
that  ^^  there  are  few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  more 
harmlessly  employed  than  in  mating  money.*^ 
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On  hts  return  to  his  native  country,  be  speaks  o(  being 
preferred  to  the  king's  navy,  but  in  what  capacity,  is  not 
known  ^.  This  he  attributes  to  the  knowledge  he-  had  ac^ 
quired,  and  his  ^<  having  been  at  the  university  of  Caen.'! 
In  the- navy,  however,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age^ 
he  got  together  aboi^t  60/.  and  the  civil  war  raging  at  this 
tiiae,  be  determined  to  set  out  on  his  travels,  for  further  invt 
provement  in  his  studies.  He  had  nowchosen  medicine 
as  a  profession,,  and  in  the  year,  1643,  visited  Leydeiv 
Utrepht,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris,  ^  at  which  lastciity  be  stu-r 
died  anatomy,  and  read  Vesalius  with /the  celebfated 
Hobbes,  who  was  partial  to  him.  Hobbes  was  then  writihg 
on  optics,  and  Mr.  Petty,  who  had  a  turn  that  way*  ,drew| 
bis  diagrams,  &q.  for  hioi.  While  at  Paris,  he  informed 
Aubrey  that  '^  at  ojne  time  he  was  driven  to.  a  great  streightt 
for  money,  and  told  .him,  that  he  lived  a  w:eek,  or  two  on> 
three  pennyworths  of  walnuts."  Aubrey  likejvi^e  querie9 
whether- he  was  not  some  time  a  prisoner  there.  His  in* 
genuity  and  industry,  however,  appear  to  have  extricated 
him  from  bis  difficulties,  fpr  we  have  bis  own.  authority  that 
he  returned  home  in  1646,  a  richer  man  by.  10/.,  than  he, 
set  out,  and  yet  had  maintained  bis  brother  Anthony.  a& 
well  as  himself. 

How  this  70/.  accumulated  will  appear  by  bis  will.     It 
may  suffice,  here,  to  mention,  that  in  the .  following  year 
March  6,  a  patent  was  granted  him  by  parliament  for  se-* 
▼enteep  years,  for  a  copying  machine,  as  it  would  now  be 
termed, ,  but  which  he  calls  ai^  instrument  >fQr  double  wri*. 
ting.     In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  "Advice* to  Mr% 
Samuel  HarUib,"  he  calls  it,  f^  an  instrument  of  small  bulkt 
and  price,  easily  made,  and  very  durable;  whereby  any» 
man,  even  at  the  first  sight  and  handlings  may  write  two 
resembling  copies  of  the  same  thing  at  once,  as  service* 
ably  and  as  fast  (allowing  two  lines  upon  each  page  for 
setting  the  instruments)  as  by  the  ordinary  way,  or  ^hat 
nature,  or  in  what  character,  or  what  matter  soever,  as 
paper,  parchment,  a  book,  &c.  the  said  writing  ought  to^ 
be  made  upon.''     Rushworth  also,  having  mentioned  the^ 
patent  for  teaching  this  art,  transcribes  nearly  our  author's 
wordb  ;  and  says,  "  It  might  be  learnt  in  an  hour's,  praci* 

*  Aubrey  says    that  he  was  first  he  desired  him  to  go  aloft  and  took  for. 

bound    apprentice  to   a  sea-captain,  It  was  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Petty  said, 

i*ha<nice**drabb«d  bin  with  a  c^rd"-  that  be  first  found  wA  that  b«  «aa 

for  DOt  diicQTeriPi;  a  )and-mark  wbieh  n«ar-si5bted«  .  '     ^ 
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ttoe^  and  tlmt  it  tras  of  great  advantage  to  lawyers,  sctU' 
tellers,  merchants,  scholars,  registers,  clerks,  &c.  it  saving 
tibe  labour  of  examination,  discovering  or  preventing  fiitsi* 
fication,  and  petforfctiing  the  ^bole  business  of  writing,  as 
with  ease  ai^d  ipeed,  so  wit;h  privacy  al^io?'  The  addi* 
tional  fatigue  occasioned  to  the  hand,  by  the  increase  'of 
weight  above  that  of  a  pen,  rendered  this  project'  useless 
as  to  the  chief  advantage  proposed,  that  of  expedition  iii 
writing :  bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  with  sotne  alte-^ 
rations  to  the  business  of  drawing;  the  instrument  hn 
irfaicb  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  de^cfipdonben^. 
:.  Though  thit  project  therefore  was  not  very* profitable  in 
itself,  yet  by  this  means  be  became  acquainted  with  ther^ 
leading  men  of  those  times.  He  next  ^rote  some  very 
iensible  remarks^  on  national  education  in  usiffut  broiicbes 
of  knowledge,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  <^  Advice  to  Mr^ 
Hartiib  for  the*  Advancement  of  L^saming/'  and  ui  l^ifii 
went  to  Oxford,  where'  havifng  no  scruples  •  reispeetingllie 
atate  of  political  parties,  he  taught  anatomy  to  the  j^eong 
aeholars,'  and  became  deputy  to  Dr.  Clayton  professor  of 
anatomy,  who  had  an  Inaurmountable  aversion  to' the  ^gbt 
ef  a  mangled  corpse. '  He -^also  practised  physic  and-che^ 
mistry  with  good  success ;  and  rose  into  such  reputatioir, 
liiat  the  philosophical  meetings  vriiieh  preceded  the' Royftl 
Society,  were  firftt  held  (for  the  mo^tpart)  at 'his  lodgings: 
and  by  a:  parliamentary  recommendation  he  obtained  a  fel^ 
lowsbip  of  Bntzen-nose  coUege,  ^  in  the  place  of  one  ^f  thef 
ejected  fellowji,  jand  was  cr^^ated  doctor  of  physic,  Mardv 
7,  1^49.  He  i^aii  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  cdlege  of 
phy ncians^  June  25,  1 650;  The  same  year^  he  was'cbieA)^ 
Concerned  Jn'  the  recovery  of  ^  woman  who  bad  been 
hanged  at  Oiscford,  for  the  supposed  murder  of  her  bastaid* 
child*: '  r 

On  Jan.  1,' 1651,  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy f 

;  *  This  fTM  oo^  AoM  Green,  ^xe-  fellow  ataipped  with  all  bis,  force  on  bee 

edited* at  Oxford,  ^ec.  14,  1650.     The  breast  and  stomach,  to  put  hbr  oator, 

stoiy  is,  that  she  was  hanged  by  the  berpaiii;  but  byline  aaiistanee'^fllM 

neck  n/oar  hl4f  ao  Jhonrf'soinc  of  h&r  doclprS;  Petty,  WiHis^  BaUiawli^  an^ 

friends,  io  the  mean  time,  thumping  Cli^rk^,  she  was  a|paia  brought  to  life, 

her  on  the  breast,  others  hanging  with  *^  1  myself^*'  says  Derhani,  **  saw  hw 

aU.their  weight  upooher'  legs,  samfe^  knany  ye9Eir8"aftcr.  ihat«i  SJb^  Im^-I 

-times  lifting  her  up,  and  then  pulling  heard,  born  divers   children."    Phy- 

her  down 'again  with  a  sudden  jerk,  sico-TbeoJ.   See  also  a  printed  aocbant 

thereby  the  sooner  to  dispatdi  her  oat  of  it,  entitled  "  News  from  the  tiemd^ 

of  her  pain^   After'shje  was  in  her  ccl'-  &c.  edit  1^1,  aod.in  Morgaofs  Jphoft 

ftla,  being  observed  to  breathe,  a  lu«y .  njjj,  4to% 
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)mk)^  Feb.  7,  mtistc  professor  at  Greafaam  college,  by  the 
interest  of  his  friend  Dr.  Graunt.  In  1652,  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
likewise  physician  to  three  lords  lieutenants  successively, 
i^ambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Henry  Cromwell. 

I^ome  time  after  his  settlement  in  Ireland,  having  ob- 
served, that  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  in  1641, 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  the  soldiers  who  suppressed  it^ 
%irere  very  insufficiently  measured,  he  represenWd  the  mat* 
ter  to  the  persons  then  in  power,  who  granted  him  a  con-* 
tract,  dated  Dec.  11,  1654,  to  make  the  admeasurements 
tmeW ;  and  these  he  finished  with  such  exactness,  that  there 
was  no  estate  of  60/.  per  annum,  and  upwards,  which  was 
not  distinctly  marked  in  its  true  value,  maps  being  like- 
wise made  by  him  of  the  whole.  By  this  contract  he  gained 
av^y  considerable  sum  of  money.  Besides  20^.  a  day, 
lyfaich  he  received  during  the  performance,  he  had  also  a 
^lenny  an  acre  by  agreement  with  the  soldiers :  and  it  ap- 
pears from  an  drd^r  of  government,  dated  at  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  19th  March,  1655,  that  he  had  then  surveyed 
2,^08,000  acres  of  forfeited  profitable  land.  He  was  likC'? 
wise  one  of  the  commissioners  for  setting  out  the  lands  to 
the  army,  after  they  were  surveyed.  When  Henry  Crom- 
well obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  that  kingdom  in  1655,  he 
made  the  doctor  his  secretary,  appointed  him  a  clerk  of  the 
council  there  in  1 657,  and  procured  him  to  be  elected  a 
bm^ess  for  West  Looe  in  Cornwall,  in  Richard  CrpmwelPs 
parliament,  which  met  Jan.  27,  1658.  March  the  25th 
following,  sir  Hierom  Sankey,  or  Zanchy,  member  for 
Woodstock  Hi  Oxfordshire,  impeached  him  for  high  crimesi 
and  misdemeanors,  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  This 
brougfht  him  into  England,  when,  appearing  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  April  19,  he  answered  to  the  charge  on  the 
&lst;  to  which  his  prosecutors  replying,  the  matter  was 
atijourned,  but  never  came  to  an  issue,  that  parliament 
being  suddenly  dissolved  the  next  day.  Henry  Cromwell 
had  written  a  letter  to  secretary  Thurloe,  dated  the  1 1th 
6f  that  month,  in  his  favour,  as  follows  :  ^*  Sir,  I  have  here-« 
tofore  told  you  my  thoughts  of  Dr.  Petty,  and  am  still  of 
the  same  opinion:  and,  if  sir  Hierom  Sankey  do  not  riin 
him  down  with  numbers  and  noise  of  adventurers,  and  such 
other  like  concerned  persons,  I  believe  the  parliament 
^ffH*6n\d  hitn  as"I  have  represented.  He  has  curiously  de- 
ceived me  these  four  years,  if  )ie  be  a  knave.     I  am  sure 
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the  juntos  of  them^  who  are  most  busy,.ar|3  not  men  of  the 
.quietest  temper.  I  do  not  expect  you  will  have  leisurei 
or  see  cause,  to  appear  much  for  him  ;  wherefore  this  is 
only  to  let  you  understand  my  present  thoujghts  of  him. 
The  activeness  of  Robert  Reynolds  and  others  in  this  busi- 
nessy  shews,  that  Petty  is  not  the  only  mark  aimed  at." 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland  soon  after,  some  further  en- 
deavours being  used  to  bring  on  a  prosecution,  Petty  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  ^'  A  Brief  of  the  Proceedings  between 
sir  Hierom  Saukey  and  the  author,  with  the  state  of  the 
controversy  between  them,"  in  three  sheets;  which  was 
followed  by  ''  Reflections  upon  some  Persons  and  Things 
in  Ireland,"  &c.  He  then  came  again  to  England ;  and 
brought  a  very  warm  application  in  his  favour  from  the  U^rd 
lieutenant,  in  these  terms :  **  Sir,  the  bearer,  Dr.  Petty, 
bath  been  my  secretary,  and  clerk  of  the  council  here  in 
Ireland,  and  is  one  whom  I  have  known  to  be  an  honest 
and  ingenious  man.  He  is  like  to  fall  into  some  trouble 
from  some  who  envy  him.  I  desire  you  to  be  acquaiated 
with  him,  and  to  assist  him,  wherein  he  shall  reasonably 
desire  it.  Great  endeavours  have  been  used  to  beget  pre- 
judice against  him  ;  but  when  you  speak  with  him,  he  will 
appear  otherwise."  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  removed 
from  his  public  employments  in  June. 

It  may  be  here  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  his  very  curious 
answer,  to  mention  the  charges  which  his  enemies  brought 
against  him  :  These  were,  1.  **  That  he  the  said  Dr.  Petty 
bad  received  great  bribes.  2.  That  he  had  made  a  trade 
of  buying  debentures  in  vast  numbers,  against  the  statutei 
3.  That  he  had  gotten  vast  sums  of  money  and  scopes  of 
land  by  fraud.  4.  That  he  had  used  many  foul  practices 
as  surveyor  and  commissioner  for  setting  out  lands.  5. 
That  he  and  his  fellow-commissioners  had  placed  some  de- 
bentures in  better  places  than  they  could  claim,  denying 
right  to  others.  6.  That  he  and  his  fellow-commissioners 
bad  totally  disposed  of  the  army's  security  ;  the  debt  still 
remaining  chargeable  on  the  state." 

The  principal  object  of  his  answer  is  to  demonstrate  that 
he  might,  without  ever  meddling  with  the  surveys  of  the 
Irish  lands,  have  acquired  as  large  a  fortune  otherwise ;  and 
his  demonstration  must  be  allowed  the  praise  of  ingenuity  at 
least :  **  In  the  year  1649"  (says  he),  "  I  proceeded  M.  D* 
after  the  charge^  whereof,  and  my  admission  into  the  col- 
lege of  London,  I  had  left  about  60/.    From  that  time  till 
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^bout'  AogMst  1652,  by  my  practice,  fellowship  at  Gre- 
sham,  and  at  Brazien-nose  college,  and  by  my  anatomy 
lecture  at  Oxford,  I  had  made  that  60/.  to  be  near  500/. 
Froii)  August  16,  1652,  when  I  went  for  Ireland,  to  De«- 
cember  1654  (when  I  began  the  survey  and  other  public 
entanglements)  with  100/.  advance  money,  and  of  365/.  a 
year  well  paid  salary,  as  also  with  my  practice  among  the 
chief  in  the  chief  city  of  the  nation,  I  made  my  said  $00/. 
above  1,600/.    Now  the  interest  of  this  1600/.  for  a  year  in 
Ireland,  could  not  be  less  than  200/.  which,  with  550/.  (foi; 
another  year's  salary  and  practice,  viz.  until  the  lands  were 
set  out  in  October  1655)  wou^d  have  encreased  my. said 
stock  to  2,350/.  With  2,000/.  whereof  I  would  have  bougbt 
8,000/.  in  debentures,  which  would  have  then  purchased 
fue  about  15,000  acres  of  land,  viz.  as  much  as  I  am  now 
accused  to  have.     These  1 5,000  acres  could  not  yield  me 
less  th^n,  at  2s.  per  acre,   1,500/.  per  ann.  especially  re-: 
ceiving  the  rents  of  May-day  preceding.     This  year's  rent 
with  550/r.  for  ijiy  salary  and  practice,  &c.  till  December 
1656,  would  have  bought  me  even  then  (debentures  grow* 
ing  dearer)   6,000/.  in  debentures,  whereof  the  five  Tthaj 
then  paid  would  have  been  about  4,000/.  neat,  for  which  I 
must  have  had  about  S,OpO  acres  more,  being  as  mupb 
almost  as  I  conceive  is  due  to  me.     The  rent  for  15,000 
acres  and  8,000  acres,  for  three  years,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  7,000/.   which,  with  the  same  three  years* 
salary,  viz.  1,650/.  would  have  been  near  9,000/.  estate  in 
nioney,    above   the  abovementioned  1,500/.  per  ann.  in 
lands.     The  which,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  than  what  I 
|iow  have,  I  leaye  to  all  the  world  to  examine  and  judge* 
This  estate  I  might  have  got  without  ever  meddjing  wi^li 
surveys,  much  less  with  the  more  fatal  distribution  of  lands 
after  they  were  surveyed,  and  without  meddling  with  the 
clerkship  of  the  council,  or  being  secretary  to  the  lord 
lieutenant :  all  which  had  I  been  so  happy  as  to  have  de-< 
clined,  then  had  I  preserved  an  universal  favour  and  inte- 
rest with  all  men,  instead  of  the  odium  and  persecution  I 
now  endure."     In  this  manner,  he.  endeavours  to  prove, 
bow  he  might  hdkve  made  his  fortune.     How  he  did  make  it 
will  appear  hereafter  in  his  will. 

In  1659,  he  had  enough  of  the  republican  spirit  as  to, 
become  a  member  uf  the  Rota  Club  at  Miles's  coffee-house 
in  New  Palace-yard,  Westminster.  The  whimsical  .scheme, 
ot  this  club  was,  that  all  officers  of  state  should  be  choseu 
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by  balloting,  and  the  titee  limited  for  holding  their  placts ; 
and  that  a  certain  number  of  members  of  parliament  sbobld 
be  annually  changed  by  rotation.     But  he  returned  to  Ire^ 
land  not  Jong  after  Christmas,  and  at  the  Restoration  came 
into  England,  ^and  was  received  very  graciously  by  his  ma- 
jesty ;  and,  resigning 'his  professorship  at  Gresbam^  was 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of  claims.    On 
April  li,  1661,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
tb6  grant  of  a  new  patent,  constituting  hitn  surveyor-gene^ 
i*al  of  Ireland;  and  was  chosen  ^  member  of  parliamehi 
there.     Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  wai 
dne  of  the  first  members,  and  of  the  iirst  council ;  and, 
though  he  had  left  oif  the  practice  of  physic,  yet  his'  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  fellows  in  tbe^  new  charter  of  the 
College  of  physicians  in  1663.   About  this  time  he  invented 
H  double-bottomed  ship,  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide,  the 
model  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Royal  Society.     In  1665, 
he  communicated  "  A  Discourse  about  the  Building  of 
Ships,^'  containing  some  curious  Secrets  in  that  art.     Tliis 
was  said  to  have  been  taken  away  by  lord  Brounker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  who  kept  it  in  his' possession 
fill  1682,  and  probably  till  his  death,  as  containing  mat- 
ter too  important  to  be  divulged.     Sir  William's  ship  per- 
formed one  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  into  which 
liarrow  harbour  she  turned  in  against  wind  and  tide,  July 
1663  ;  but  after  that  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm. 
'    In  1666,  sir  William  drew  up  his  treatise,  called  "Ver- 
bum  Sapienti,*'  containing  an  account  of  the  wealth  and  ex-, 
pences  of  England,  and  the  method  of  raising  taxes  in  the 
most  equal  manner ;  shewing  likewise,  that  England  can 
beair  the  charge  of  four  millions  per  annum,  when  the  oc- 
casions of  the  governnient  require  it !     The  same  yeari 
J 666,  he  suffered  a  considerable  loss  by  the  fire  of  London; 
}iaving  purchased,  several  years  before,  the  earlof  ArundePi 
bouse  and  gardens,  and  erected  buildings  in  the  garden, 
called  Token-house,  which  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
by  that  dreadful  conflagration.     In  1667,  be  married  Eli- 
jsabeth,  daughter  to  sir  Hardresse  Waller^  knight,  and  re- 
lict of  sir  Maurice  Fenton,  bart; ;  and  afterwards  set  up- 
iron  works,    and  a  pilchard.- fishery,    opened  lead  mines,- 
and  commenced  a  timber  trade  in  Kerry,  which  turned  to 
Very  good  account ;  and  with  all  these  employments  Be 
found  time  to  consider -other  subjects  of.  general  utility^; 
ivhicb  be  comniunioated  to  the  Roy^  Society.    He  epm^^ 
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posed  a  piece  of  Latin  poetry,  and  published  it  at  London 
in  L679,  in  two  folio  sheets,  under  the  name  of  '*  Cassid.  Au<* 
reus  Manutius/'  with  the  title  of  ^'  Colloquium  Davidis  cum 
anima  sua.*'  His  patriotism  bad  before  led  him  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  support  the  expence  of  the  war  against  the 
Dutch,  and  be  felt  it  necessary  also  to  expose  the  sinister 
practices  of  the  French,  who  were  at  this  time  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  disturbances  in  England,  increase  our  divisions, 
and  corrupt  the  parliament  at  this  time.  With  this  view 
he  published,  in  1680,  a  piece  called  ^'The  Politician  Dis-» 
covered,'*  &c.  and  afterwards  wrote  several  essays  in  po)i-» 
tical  arithmetic;  in  which,  from  a  view  of' the  natural 
strength  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  be  suggests  a  method 
of  improving  each  by  industry  and  frugality,  so  as  to  be  a 
match  for,  or  even  superior  to,  either  of  her  neighbours. 
Upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at 
Dublin,  .after  the  plan  of  that  at  London,  every  thing  was 
submitted  to  his  direction  ;  and,  when  it  was  formed  into 
a  regular  society,  he  was  chosen  president,  Nov.  1684. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  drew  up  a  ^^  Catalogue  of  mean, 
vulgar,  cheap,  and  simple  Experiments,"  proper  for  the 
infant  state  of  the  society,  and  presented  it  to  them  ;  as  be 
did  also  his  ^^  Supellex  Philosophica,"  consisting  of  forty- 
five  instruments  requisite  to  carry  on  the  design  of  their 
iilstitution.  But,  a  few  years  after,  all  his  pursuits  were 
determined  by  the  eflPects  of  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  occa- 
sioned by  the  swelling  of  the  gout,  which  put  a  period  to 
his  Ufe,  at  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  Westminster,  Dec.  16, 
1687,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  His  body  was  carried  tat 
Rumsey,  and  there  interred,  near  those  of  his  parents^ 
There  was  laid  over  his  grave  only  a  flat  stone  on  the  pav^-^ 
tnent,  with  this  short  inscription,  cut  by  an  illiterate  work-' 
inan : 

HERE  LAYES 

SIR  WILLIAM 

PETTY. 

His  ivill  is  altogether,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
composition  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and  is  more  illus- 
trative' of  the  character  of  sir  William  Petty  than  any  infor- 
mation derived  from,  other  soui^ces. 

*  This  singular  composition  bears  date  May  2,  1685^  and: 
nins  thus:  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen;  I,  sir  William 
Petty,  km.  born  at  Rumsjey,  in  Hantshire,  do,  revoking 
ail  other  and  former  wills,  ndake  this  my  last  will  ^nd  tes^ 
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tament,  pferinising  the  ensuing  prieface  to  the  same; 
whereby  to  express  my  condition,  design,  intentions,  and 
desires,  concerning  the  persons  and  things  contained  in, 
and  relating  to,  my  said  will,  for  the  better  expounding 
any  thing  which  may  hereafter  seem  doubtful  therein,  and 
also  for  justifying,  on  behalf  of  my  children,  the  manner 
and  means  of  getting  and  acquiring  the  estate,  which  I 
hereby  bequeath  unto  them ;  exhorting  them  to  improve 
the  same  by  no  worse  negociations. — In  the  first  place  I 
declare  and  affirm,  that  at  the  full  age  of  fifteen  years  I 
bad  obtained  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  tongues,  the 
whole  body  of  common  Arithmetic,  the  practical  Geometry 
and  Astronomy  conducing  to  Navigation,  Dialling,  &c. 
with  the  knowledge  of  several  mathematical  trades,  all 
which,  and  having  been  at  the  university  of  Caen^  pre- 
ferred me-to  the  king's  navy  ;  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
yeiars,  I  had  gotten  up  about  threescore  pounds,  with  as 
much  mathematics  as  any  of  my  age  was  known  to  have 
hadi  With  this  provision,  anno  1643,  when  the  civil  wars 
between  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  I  went  into  the 
Netherlands  and  France  for  tliree  years,  and  having  vigo- 
rously followed  my  studies,  especially  that  of  medicine,  at 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris,  I  returned  to 
Rumsey,  where  I  was  born,  bringing  back  with  me  my 
brother  Anthony,  whom  I  had  bred,  with  about  10/.  more 
than  I  had  carried  out  of  England.  With  this  70/.  and  my 
endeavours,  in  less  than  four  years  more,  I  obtained  my 
degree  of  M.  D,  in  Oxford,  and  forthwith  thereupon  to  be 
admitted  into  the  College  of  Physicians^  London,  and  into 
several  clubs  of  the  Virtuous  (Virtuosi)  ;  after  all  which 
expence  defrayed,  I  had  left  28/.  and  in.  the  next  two 
years  being  made  Fellow  of  Brazen-Nose,  and  Anatomy 
Professor  in  Oxford,  and  also  Reader  at  Gresham- college, 
I  advanced  my  said  stock  to  about  400/.  and  with  100/. 
more  advanced  and  given  me  to  go  for  Ireland,  unto  full 
500/.  Upon  the  10th  of  September,  1652,  I  landed,  at 
Waterford  in  Ireland,  Physician  to  the  army  who  had  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion  begun  in  the  year  164 1>  and  to  ?lbe 
general  of  the  same,  and  the  head  qiiafters,  at  the  rate  df  20^. 
per  dietTif  at  which  I  continued  till  June  1659,  gaining, 
by  my  practice,  abOut  400/.  a  year  above  the  said  salary. 
About  Sept.  1654,  I  perceiving  that  the'^dmeasuremeht 
of  the  lands,  forfeited  by  the  aforeoietition^d  rebellion^  aud 
intended  to  refgulate  the  satisfaction  of  the  soldiers  who  had* 
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suppressed  th6  same,  was  most  insufficiently  and  absurdly 
managed;  I  obtained  a  contract,  dated  1  Itb  December, 
1654,  for  making  the  said  admeasurement,  and,  by  GodV 
blessing,  so  performed  the  same,  as  that  I  gained  about 
9,000/.  thereby,  which,  with  the  500/.  abovementioned, 
and  my  salary  of  20^.  per  diem,  the  benefit  of  my  practice, 
together  with  600/.  given  me  for  directing  an  after  survey 
of  the  adventurer's  lands,  and  800/.  more  for  two  years' 
salary  as  clerk  of  the  council,  raised  me  an  estate  of  about 
13,000/.  in  ready  and  real  money,  at  a  time  when,  with- 
out art,  interest,  or  authority,  men  bought  as  much  lands 
for  ten  shillings  in  real  money,  as  in  this  year,  1685,  yields 
lOs.  per  annum  rent,  above  his  majesty's  quit-rents.  Now 
I  bestowed  part  of  the  said  13,000/.  in  soldier's  deben- 
tures, part  in  purchasing  the  earl  of  Arundel's  house  and 
garden  in  Lothbury,  London,  ^  and  part  I  kept  in  cash  to 
answer  emergencies.  Hereupon  I  purchased  lands  in 
Ireland,  with  soldiers*  debentures  *,  bought  at  the  above 
market-rates,  a  great  part  whereof  I  lost  by  the  Court  of  In* 
nocents,  anno  1663 ;  and  built  the  said  garden,  called  Token- 
house  Yard,  in  Lothbury,  which  was  for  the  most  part  de- 
stroyed by  the  dreadful  fire,  anno  1666.  Afterwards,  anno 
1667,  I  married  Elizabeth,  the  relict  of  sir  Maurice  Fenton, 
bart.  I  set  up  iron-works  and  pilchard-fishing  in  Kerry,: 
and  opened  the  lead -mines  and  timber-trade  in  Kerry  :  by» 
all  which,  and  some  advantageous  bargains,  and  with  living 
under  my  income,  I  have,  at  the  making  this  my  will,  the 
real  and  personal  estate  following :  viz.  a  large  house  and 
four  tenements  in  Rumsey,  with  four  acres  of  meadow 
upon  the  causeway,  and  four  acres  of  arable  in  the  fields, 
called  Marks  and  Woollsworths,  in  all  about  30/.  per  ann.; 
"houses  in  Token-house  Yard,  near  Lothbury,  London, 
with  a  lease  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  Seven  Stars  and  Blazing 
Star  in  Birching-lane,  London,  worth  about  500/.  per 
annum,  besides  mortgages  upon  certain  houses  in  Hog- 
lane,  near  Shoreditqh,  in  London,  and  in  Erith,  i;i  Kent, 
worth  about  20/.  per  annum.  I  have  three  fourth  parts  of 
the  ship  Charles,  whereof  Derych  Paine  is  master,  which 
I  value  at  80/.  per  annum,  as  aUo  the  copper-plates  for 
the  maps  of  Ireland  with  the  king's  privilege,  which  I  rate 
at  100/.  per  annum,  in  all  730/;  per  annum.     I  have  in 

*  These  were,  by  act,  1649/ or-  pay  the  soldier  creditor,  or  his  assigns, 
dained  tc  be  in  the  nature  of  bonds  or  the  sam  due  upon  anditiof  the  accouut 
hiUB,  p»  oharge  Uie  C^moioDweatth  to     of  his  arrears. 
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Irdand,  tjkrithoUt  ibe  county  of  Kerry,  i a  lands,  remain? 
ders,  and  reversions,  about  3,100/.  per  annum.  I  have  of 
tieat  profits,  out  of  the  lands  and  woods  of  Kerry,  above 
1,100/.  per  annum,  besides  iron->vvorks,  fishing,  and  lead- 
mines,  and  marbie-quarries,  worth  600/.  per  annum  ;  in  all 
4,800/.  I  have,  as  my  wife's  jointure, ^during  her  life^ 
about  850/.  per  annum  ;  and  for  fourteen  years  after  hec 
death  about  200/.  per  ann.  I  haye,  by  3,300/.  money  at  in^ 
terest,  20/.  per  annum  ;  in  all  about  6,700/.  pe^r  annum.  Th^ 

Eersonal  estate  is  as  follows,  viz.  in  chest,  6,600/. ;  in  thQ 
ands  of  Adam  Loftus,  1,296/.;  of  Mr.  John  Cogs,  gold-, 
smith,    of  London,   1,251/.;  in  silver,  plate,    and  jewels,, 
about  3,000/. ;  in  furniture,  goods,  pictures,  coach-hor^s, 
books,  and  watches,   1,150/.;  per  estimate  in  all  12,000/, 
I  value  my  three  .chests  of  original  map  and  field-book^,, 
the  copies  of  the  Downersvrvey,  with  the  Barony-maps^, 
and  chest  of  distribution- books,  with  two  chests  of  loose 
papers  relating  to  the  survey,  the  two  great  barony-books, 
aiKi  the  book  of  the  History  of  the  Survey,  altogether  at 
2)000/.     I  have  due  out  of  Kerry,  for  arrears  of  my  rent 
and  iron,  before  24th  June,  1685,  the  sum  of  1,912/.  for 
the  next  half  year's  rent  out  of  my  lands  in  Ireland,  my 
wife's  jointure,  and  England,  ton  or  before  24th  June  next, 
2,000/.     Moreover,  by  arrears  due  30th  April^  1685,  out 
of  all  my  estate,  by  estimate,  and  interest  of  money,  1,800/. 
By  other  good  debts,  due  upon  bonds  and  bills  at  this 
time,  per  estimate,  dOO/.    By  debts  which  I  call  bad  4000/. 
worth   perhaps  800/.      By   debts  which  I  call   doubtful, 
50,000/.  worth,  perhaps,  25,000/.      In  all,  34,412/,    and. 
the  total  of  the  whole  personal  estate,  46,412/.::  so  as  my 
present  income  for  the  year  1685  may  be  6,700/.  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  personal  estate  may  be  4,64 1 /.  and  the  demon* 
strabJe  improvement  of  my  Irish  estate  may  be  3,65.9/.  per 
ann.  to  make  in  all  15,000/.  per  ann.  in  and  by  all  manaer 
of  effects,  abating  for  bad  debts  about  28,000/. ;  whereupoa 
I,  say  in  gross,  that  m}^  real  estate  or  income  may  be  6,6Q0/« 
per  ann.  «ny  personal  estate  about  45,000/^  my  bad.  and 
desperate  debts  .30,000/.  and  the  improvements;  may  be 
4,000/.  per  ami.  in  alt  15,000iL  per  ann.  ut.  supra.     Now 
my  opinion  and  desire  is  (if  I  could  effect  it,  and  if  I 
were  clear  from  the  law,  custom^  and, other  impedimeots) . 
to  add  to  my  wife's  jointure  three,  fourths  of  what  it  now 

^'*  The  plates  of  these  barony-ffiaps,  Anoe's  wars  by  a  Ffeoch  privateer,, 
iir  number  two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  are  Mmd  to  be  now  in.  the  knig  oC 
were  taken  on  board  a  ship  in  queen     France's  library.''    Qo«gh*s  Topes* 
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k  computed  at,^  viz.  637/.  per  ann.  to  make  the  whole 
1,487/.  per  ami.  wbich^ddition  of  637/.  and  850/.  beings 
deducted  out  of  the  aforementioned  6,600/.  leaves  5,1 13/; 
for  my  two  sons ;  whereof  I  would  my  eldest  son  should 
have  two-thirds,  or  3,408/.  and  the  younger  1,705/*  and 
that,  after  their  mother's  death,  the  aforesaid  addition  of 
637/.  should  be  added  in  like  proportion,  making  for  the 
ddest  3,832/.  and  for  the  youngest  1,916/.  and  I  would 
that  the  improvement  of  the  estate  should  be  equally  di^ 
v}ded  between  my  two  sons ;  and  that  the  personal  estate 
(taking  out  10,000/.  for  my  only  daughter)  that  the  rest 
should  be  equally  divided  between  my  wife  and  three 
children;  by  which  method  my  wife  would  have  l,587/.r 
per  ann.  and  9,000/.  in  personal  effects;  my  daughter 
would  have  10,000/.  of  the  Crame,  and  9,000/.  more,  witb 
less  certainty  :  my  eldest  son  would  have  3,800/.  per  ann. 
and  half  the  expected  improvement,  with  9,000/.  in-  hope-^ 
ful  effects,  over  and  above  his' wife's  portion:  and  my 
youngest  son  would  have  the  same  within  1,900/*  per  arni.* 
I  would  advise  my  wife,  in  this  case,  to  spend  her  whole 
1^587/.  per  ann.  that  is  to  say,  on  her  own  entertainment,: 
charity,  and  munificence,  without  care  of  increasing  her 
children's  fortunes  :  and  I  would  she  would  ^  give  away - 
one- third  of  the  above  mentioned  9^000/.  at  her. death, 
even  from  her  children,  Jipon  any  Worthy  object,  and  dis-' 
pose  of  the  other  two-thirds  to  such  of  her  children  and 
grandrchildren  as  pleased  her  best,  without  regard  to  any 
Qtbet  rule  or  proportion.  In  case  of  either  of  my  three 
children's  death  under  age,  I  advise  as  follows ;  viz.  If  my, 
eldest,  Charles,  die  without  issue,  I  would  that  Henry 
should  have  three-fourths  of  what  he  leaves ;  and  my  daugh-^ 
ter  Anne  the  rest.  If  Henry  die,  I  would  that  what  he  leave» 
may  be  equally  divided  between  Charles  and  Anne  :  and  if 
Aline  die,  that  her  share  be  equally  divided  between  Charles 
and  Henry.  Memoranduvi,  That  I  think  fit  to  rate. the 
30,tX)0/.  desperate  debts  at  1,100/.  only^  and  to  give  it  my 
daughter,  to  make  her  abovementioned  10,000/.  and9,000/» 
to  be  full  20,000/.  which  is  much  short  of  whatl  havegivea 
her  younger  brother;  and  the  elder  brother  may  have 
3,800/.  per  ann.  and  9,000/.  in  money,  worth  900/.  more, 
2,000/.  by  improvements,  and  1,300/.  by  marriage,  to  make 
up  the  whole  t9  8,000/.  per  ann.  which  is  very  well  for  the 
eldest  son,  as  20,000/..  for  the  daughter." — He  then  leaves 
bis  wife  executrix  and  gdaVdian*  during  her  widowbiood^ 
Vol.  XXIV.  Ee 
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and,  in  case  ef  her  marriage,  her  brother  James  Waller^' 
and  Thomas  Dame :  recominending  to  them  tvrp,  and  bis 
children,  to  use  the  same  servants  and  instruments  for 
management  of  the  estate,  as  were  in  his  lifertime,  at  cer* 
tain  salaries  to  continue  during  their  lives,  or  until  his- 
youngest  child  should  be  twenty-one  years,  which  would  be 
the  22d  of  October,  1696,  after  which  his  children  might 
put  the  management  of  their  respective  concerns  into  what 
bands  they  pleased*     He  then  proceeds : 

'<  I  would  not  have  my  funeral  charge  to  exceed  300/. 
over  and  above  which  sum  I  allow  .and  give  150/.  to  set 
up  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Rumsey,  near  where  my 
grandfather,  father,  and  mother,  were  buried,  in  me- 
mory of  them,  and  of  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  give 
also  5L  for  a  stone  to  be  set  up  in  Lothbury  churchy 
London,  in  memory  of  my  brother  Anthony,  there  buried 
about  18th  October,  1 649.  I  give  also  50/.  for  a  small  mo-* 
nument  to  be  set  up  in  St.  Bride's  church,  DubliUj  in  me- 
mory of  my  son  John,  and  my  near  kinsman,  John  Pettyi, 
supposing  my  wife  will  add  thereunto  for  her  excellent  son. 
Sir  William  Fenton,  hart,  who  was  buried  there  18th 
March,  1670-71 ;  and  if  I  myself  be  buried  in  any  of  the 
said  three  places,  I  would  have  J  00/.  only  added  to  the 
above-named  sums,  or  that  the  said  100/.  shall  be  bestowed 
on  a  monument « for  me  in  any  other  place  where  I  shall 
die.  As  for  legacies  for  the  poor,  I  am  at  a  stand  ;  as  for 
l)eggars  by  trade  and  election,  I  give  them  nothing ;  as 
for  impotents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  public  ought,  to 
maintain  them ;  as  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  no 
calling  nor  estate,  they  should  be  put  upon  their  kindred ; 
as  for  those  who  can  get  no  work,  the  magistrate  should 
cause  them  to  be  employed,  which  may  ,be  well  done  in 
Ireland,  where  is  fifteen  acres  of  improvable  land  for  every 
head ;  prisoners  for  crimes,  by  the  King ;  for  debts,  by 
their  prosecutors ;  as  for  those  who  compassionate  the  snf-- 
ferings  of  any  object,  let  them  relieve  themselves  by  re« 
lieving  such  sufferers,  that  is,  give  them  alms  pro  r^  it«to, 
and  for  God's  sake  relieve  those  several  species  above-men- 
tioned, where  the  above-iqen tinned  obligers  fail  in  their 
duties :  wherefore  I  am  contented  that  I  have  assisted  all 
my  poor  relations,  and  put  mlany  into  a  way  of  getting  their 
own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public  works,  and  by 
inventions  have  sought  out  real  objects  of  charity  ;  and  do- 
hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of  my  estate,  from  time 
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t6  time  to  do  the  same  at  their  peril.    Nevertheless,  to 
answer  custom,  and  to  take  the  surer  side,  I  give  20/.  to 

'  the  most  wanting  of  the  parish  wherein  I  die.  As  for  the 
education  of  my  children,  I  would  that  my  daughter  might 
marry  in  Ireland,  desiring  that  such  a  sum  as  I  have  left 
her,  might  not  be  carried  out  of  Ireland.  I  wish  that  my 
eldest  son  may  get  a  gentleman's  estate  in  England,  which, 
by  what  I  have  gotten  already,  intend  to  purchase,  and  by 
what  I  pi^esume  he  may  have  with  a  wife,  may  amount  to 
between  2000/.  and  3000/.  per  ann.  and  buy  some  office  he 
may  get  there,  "together  with  an  ordinary  superlucrationt 
may  reasonably  be  expected ;  so  as  I  may  design  myyoung- 
est  son's  trade  and  employment  to  be  the  prudent  mahiage- 
ment  of  our  Irish  estate  for  himself  and  his  elder  brother, 
which  I  suppose  his  said  brother  must  consider  him  for.  At 
for  myself,  I  being  now  about  three-score  and  two  years  old^ 
I  intend'  to  attend  the  improvement  of  my  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  to  get  in  the  many  debts  owing  unto  me;  and  to  promote 

.  the  trade  of  iron,  lead,  marble,  ftsh,  and  timber,  whereof 
my  estate  is  capable  :  and  as  for  studies  and  experiment, 
I  think  now  to  confine  the  same  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
people  and  political  arithmetic;  as  also  to  the  improve- 
ments of  ships,  land-carriages,  guns,  and  pumps,  us  of 
mosrt  use  to  mankind,  not  blaming  the  studies  of  dlhermen. 
As  for  religion,  I  die  in  the  profession  of  that  faith,  and  in 
ihe  practice  of  such  worship,  as  I  find  established 'by  the 
law  of  my  country,  not  being  able  to  believe  what  I  myself 
please,  nor  to  worship  God  better  than  by  doing  as  I  would 
be  done  unto,  and  observing  the  laws  of  my  country,  -and 
expressing  my  love  and  honour  to  Almighty  God  by  such 
signs  and  tokens  as  are  understood  to  be  such  by  the  people 
with  whom  I  live,  God  knowing  my  heart,  even  without 
toy  at  all ;  and  thus  begging  the  Divine  Majesty  to  make 
me  what  he  would  have  me  to  be,  both  as  to  faith  and  good 
works,  I  willingly  resign  my  soul  into  his  hands,  relying 
only  on  his  infinite  mercy,  and  the  merits  of  my  Saviourj 

'  for  my  happiness  after  this  life,  where  I  expect  to  know 
and  see  God  more  clearly  than  by  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  his  works  I  have  been  hitherto  able,  to  do. 
Grant  me,  O  Lord,  an  easy  passage  to  thyself,  that,  as  I 
have  lived  in  thy  fear,  I  may  be  known  to  die  in  thy  fa* 
tour.     Atnen.** 

His  family,  at  his  death,  consisted  of  his  widow  and  three 
children,  Charles,  Hepry,  and  Anne;  of  whom   Charles 
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was  created  baron  of  Shelbourne,  in  the  county  of  Water-^ 
ford,  in  Ireland,  by  king  William  IIL  ;  but  dying  without 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who 
was  created  viscount  Dunkeron,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in, 
that  kingdom,  and  earl  of  Shelbourne^  Feb.  11,  1718.  He 
married  the  lady  Arabella  Boyle,  sister  to  Charles  earl  of 
Cork,  who  brought  him  several  children.  He  was  mem-^, 
ber  of  parliament  for  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire, 
9>  fellow  of  the  royal  society;  and  died  April  17,  1751. 
Anne  was  married  to  Thomas  Fitz-Morris,  baron  of  Kerry 
and  Lixnaw,  and  died  in  Ireland,  anno  1737.  The  de-, 
scent  to  the  present  marquis  of  Lansdown  may  be  seen  ia 
the  peerage. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  may  glean  a  few  me- 
inoranda  of  his  personal  history  from  Aubrey,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  in  intimacy  with  him. 

'^  I  remember  there  was  a  great  difference  between  him 
and  sir  (Hierom  Sankey),  one  of  01iver*s  knights,  about 
1660.  •  They  printed  one  against  the  other.  ^The  knight 
bad  been  a  soldier,  and  challenged  sir  William  to  fight 
with  him.  Sir  William  is  extremely  short-sighted,  a.nd 
being  the  challengee  it  belonged  to  him  to  nominate  place 
and  weapon.  He  nominates  for  the  place  a  dark  cellar, 
and  the  weapon  to  be  a  great  carpenter's  axe.  This 
turned  the  knighfs  challenge  into  ridicule,  and  it  came 
to  nought  Sir  William  can  be  an  excellent  droll,  if. he 
has  a  mind  to  it,  and  will  preach  extempore  incomparably, 
either  in  the  presbyterian  way,  independent,  capacin  friar, 
or  Jesuit. 

^^  He  had  his  patent  for  earle  of  Kilpiore  and  .baron  o( 

166 — ,  which  he  stifles  during  his  life  taavoyd  envy, 

but  bis  Sonne  will  have  the  benefitt  of  the  precedency  f. 
He  is  a  person  of  an  admirable  inventive  head,  and  prac-r 
ticall  parts.  He  hath  told  me  that  he  hath  read  but  litde, 
that  is  to  say,  not  since  25  ataU  and  i^  of  Mr.  Hobbes  his 
mind,  that  had  he  read  much,  as  some  men  have,  he  had  not 
known  so  much  as  he  does,  nor  should  have  made  such 
discoveries  and  improvements. 
,  ^^  I  reo^ember  one  St.^  Andrew's  day  (which  is  the  day  of 

^  «<  The  Knight  was  wont  to  preach  at  Dublin,  which  out  of  envy  obstructed 

«t  Dttblin.*'' .  Attbray*.  the  passing:  of  bift  patent.*'    Aabrejr, 

•f*  "  i  expected  that  his  sonne  would  who  is  probabfy  here  speaking  of  • 

have  broken  out  a  lord  or  earle,  but  it  period  before  the  raitoration* 
teeqaes  that  he  had  enemies  at  the  court 
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the  general  meeting  of  the  royal  society  for  annual  elec- 
tions) T  saydy  ^  Metbougbt  'twas  not  so  well  that  we  should 
pitch  upon  the  patron  of  Scotland's  day,  we  shoald  rather 
have  taken  St.  George  or  St.  Isidora  (a  philosopher  ca- 
nonized).' *  No,'  said  sir  William,  *  I  would  rather  that  it 
had  been  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  for  he  would  not  believe 
till  he  had  seen  and  putt  his  fingers  into  the  boles,  accord- 
.   ing  to  the  motto  Ijfullius  in  verba,^ 

"  He  told  me  that  he  never  gott  by  legacies  in  his  life 
but  only  10/.  which  was  not  payd.  He  hath  told  rae^  that 
whereas  some  men  have  accidentally  come  into  the  way  of 
preferment  by  lying  at  an  inne,  and  there  contracting  an 
acquaintance,  on  the  roade  ;  or  as  some  others  have  donne : 
he  fiever  bad  any  such  like  opportunity,  but  hewed  out  his 
fortune  himselfe." 

The  variety  of  pursuits  in  which  sir  William  Petty  was 
engaged,  shewjs  him  to  have  had  a  genius  capable  of  any 
thing  to  which  he  chose  to  apply  it;  and  it  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  a  man  of  so  active  and  busy  a  spiric  could  find 
time  to  write  so'  many  things,  as  it  appears  he  did  by  the 
following  catalogue:  1.  "Advice  to  Mr.  S.  Hartlib,"  &c. 
1648, 4to.  ^.  "  A  briefof  Proceedings  between  sir  Hierom 
Sankeyand  the  author,"  &c.  1659,  foU  3.  *<  Reflections 
upon  some  Persons  and  Things  in  Ireland,"  &c.  1660,  8vo. 
4.  "  A  Treatise  of  Taxeff  and  Contribution,"  &c.  1662, 1667, 
16S5,  4to,  all  without  the  author's  name.  This  last  was 
republished  in  1690,  with  two  other  anonymous  pieces, 
**  The  Privileges  and  Practice  of  Parliaments,"  and  "The 
Politician  discovered ;"  with  a  new  title-page,  where  they 
are  all  said  to  be  written  by  sir  William,  which,  as  to  the 
£rst,  is  a  mistake.  5.  '^  Apparatus  to  the  history  of  the 
icommon  practice  of  Dyeing,"  printed  in  Sprat's  History  of 
the  R.  8.  1667.  6.  *'  A  Discourse  concerning  the  use  of 
Duplicate  Proportion,  together  with  a  new  hypothesis  of 
springing  or  elastic  Motions,"  1674,  12mo.  See  an  ac-« 
count  of  it  in  "  Phil,  Trans."  No.  cix.  and  a  censure  of  it 
in  Dr.  Barlow's  *'  Genuine  Bemains,"  p.  151.  1693,  8vo; 

7.  ^*  Colloquium  Davidis  cum   an'ima  sua,"  &c.  1679,  fol. 

8.  "The  Politician  discovered,"  &c.  1681,  4to.  9.  "An 
Essay  in  Political  Arithmetic,"  &c.  1682,  8vo.  10.  "Ob- 
servations upon  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality  in  1681,"  &c. 
1683,  8vo.  1  L  "  An  account  of  some  Experiments  relat- 
ing to  Land-carriage,"  Phil.  Trans.  No.  clxi.  12.  "  Some 
Queries^  whereby  io  examine  Mineral  Waters,"  ibid.  No* 
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clxvi.     13.  "  A  Catalogue  of  mean,   vulgar,  cheap,  and 
simple  Experiments,"  &c,  ibid.   No.  clxvii.     14,  "  Maps 
of  Ireland,  being  an  actual  Survey  of  the  whole  kingdom,'* 
&c.  1 685,  folio.     This  contained  thirty-six  accurate  map* ; 
viz.  a  general  map ;  the  province  of  Leinster,  consisting  of 
eleven  counties,  each  in  a  distinct  map  ;^  that  of  Munster 
pf  six ;  Ulster  nine ;  and  Connaught  five.    Another  edition 
was  afterwards  made  from  the  same  plates.     Sir  William's 
surveys,  say/s  Mr.  Gough,  as  far  as  they  gp  are  -tolerably 
exact  as  to  distances  and  situations,  but  neither  the  latitudes 
nor  roads  are  expressed,  nor^is  the  sea-coast  exactly  laid 
^own ;  his  design  being  only  to  take  an  account  of  the  for- 
feited lands.;  many  other  tracts  are  left  blank,  and  from  • 
such  a  survey  his.  maps  are  formed.     15.  "Ah  Essay  con- 
cerning the  Multiplication  of  Mankind,"  1686,  8vo.    N.  B. 
The  Essay  is  not  printed  here,  but  only  the  substance  of 
it.     l§.  "  A  further  assertion,  concerning  the  Magnitude 
of  London,    vindicating  it  from    the  objections   of   the 
French,"  Phil.  Trans,  clxxxv.     17,  "Two  Essays  in  Poli- 
tical Arithipetic,"  &c.  1687,  8vo.    An  extract  of  these  is 
in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  clxxxiii.     18.  ^*  Five  Essays  in  Political 
Arithmetic,"  &c.  1687,  8vo,  printed  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish on  opposite  pages.     19.  /^  Observations  upon  London 
and   Rome,"   1687,  8 vo,  three  leaves.     His   posthumous 
pieces^^re,  1.  "  Political  Arithmetic,"  &c.  1690,  Svo^  and 
JL755,  with  his  Life  prefixed;  and  a  Letter  of  his  never 
before  printed.     2.  "  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland," 
to^hich  i^s  added,  "  Verbum  Sapienti,"   1691,  1719.    In 
the  title-page  of  the  second  edition  this  treatise  is  called 
"  Sir  William  Petty's  Political  Survey  of  Ireland.*'     This 
latter  was  criticized  in  *^  A  Letter  from  a  gentleman,"  &c« 
1692,  4to.     3.  "  A  treatise  of  Naval  Philosophy,  in  three 
parts,"  &c.  printed  at  the  end  of  **  An  account  of  several 
new  Inventions,  &c.  in  a  discourse  by  way  of  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,"  &c.  1691,  12mo.     Wood  suspects 
this  may  be  the  same  with  the  discourse  about  the  building 
pf  ^hips,  inentioned  above  to  be  mapy  years  in  the  bands 
of  lord  Brounker.     4.  "  What  a  complete  Treatise  of  Navi« 
gation  should  contain,"  Phil.  Trans.  No.  cxcviii.     This  was 
drawn  up  in  1685.    Besides  these,  the  following  ar^  printed 
in  Birches  History  of  the  R.  S. :  1.  ^^  A  discourse  of.making 
Cloth  and  Sheep's  Wool."     This  contains  the  history  of 
the  clothing  trade,  as  Np.  5.  above,  does  that  of  dyeing;  and 
be  purposed  to  have  done  the  like  in  other  trad^ ;  in  which 
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design  some  other  members  of  the  society  engaged  also  at 
tbat  time.     2.  "  Supellex  Pbilosophica.*'  * 

PETTY  (William),  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
second  lord  Wycombe,  and  first  marquis  of  Lansdown, 
was  born  in  May  1737,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  lord 
Wycombe,  earl  of  Shelburne,  in  the  month  of  May  176U 
In  February  1765  he  was  married  to  lady  Sophia  Carteret, 
daughter  of  the  late  earl  Granville,  by  whom  he  became 
possessed  of  large  estates,  particularly  that  beautiful  spot 
Lansdown  Hill,  Bath,  from  which  he  took  his  last  title. 
By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1771,  he  had  a  son,  John  Hen- 
ry, who  succeeded'bim  in  his  titles,  and  who  is  since  dead, 
leaving  no  male  heir.  The  marquis  married,  secondly, 
lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  by  whom,  who  died  in  1789,  be 
had  another  son,  lord  Henry,  the  present  marquis  of  Lans- 
down. His  lordship  being  intended  for  the  army,  he,  at  a 
fit  age,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  guards,  and  served 
with  the  British  troops  in  Germany  under  prince  Ferdinand, 
and  gaye  signal  proofs  of  great  personal  courage  at  the 
battles  of  Campen  and  Minden.  In  December  1760  he 
was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  George  III.  witii 
the  rank  of  colonel.  As  a  policiccil  man,  he  joined  the 
party  of  the  earl  of  Bute^  and  in  1762  he  eagerly  defended 
the  court  on  the  question  respecting  the  .preliminaries  of 
peace.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  appointed  first  lord  of  the  board  of  trade, 
which  be  soon  quitted,  and  with  it  his  connexion  with  the 
court  and  ministry,  and  ^attached  himself  in  a  short  time 
to  londs  Chatham  and  Camden.  When  the  Rockingham 
administration  was  displ^cjsd  in  ^1766,  and  lord  Chatham 
was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  administration,  he  ap* 
pointed  lord  Shelburne  secretary  of  state  of  the  southern 
department,  to  which  was  annexed  the  department  of  the 
colonies.  But  this  he  resigned  when  lord  Chatham  with- 
drew in  1768,  and  from  thiis  period  continued  in  stron^g 
opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  government  during  the 
American  war  till  the  termination  of  lord  North^s  ministry, 
jn  the  spring  of  1782.  He  was  then  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  the  foreign  department  in  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, and  .upon  the  death  of  tbat  nobleman  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  minister.     This  measure  gave  great 

I  Biog.  Brit-^Ath.  Ox.  ▼ol.  II. — ^Ward's  GreshamProfeMors.-r Aubrey  MSS. 
ia  '*  Letten  by  Eminent  Persons/'  1813,  3  vols.  Svo.— -There  are  many  of  ^  sir 
.W.  Petty's  M$S.  in  th«  British  Mas(;um ;  and  among  others,  a  sort  «f  coofcBsivm 
/•f  his  faith  correspoading  with  the  coacluding  passage  in  his  will. 
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QEffence  to  Mr.  Fox  and  bis  friends,  but  bis  lordsbip  did  not 
quit  his  post.  His  first  object  was  to  make  peace  ;  but  wben . 
the  treaty  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox  bad  united  iu  a  most  disgraceful  coalition,  which, 
however,  for  a  time  was  irresistible,  and  early  in  1783  lord 
Shelburne  resigned.  When  at  the  end  of  that  year  Mr, 
Pitt  overthrew  the  coalition  administration,  it  was  expected 
that  lord  Shelburne  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
new  government.  He  formed,  however,  no  part  of  the 
arrangement,  and  appeared  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
being  created  marquis  of  Lansdown.  He  now  retired  to 
a  private  life;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, came  forward  again  in  constant  and  decisive  oppo* 
sition  to  the  measures  of  administration,  in  which  he  con-^ 
tinued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  May  7,  .1805.  His  lord- 
ship always  had  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  considei^able 
political  knowledge,  improved  by  a  most  extensive  foreign 
porrespondencev  and  a  study  t)f  foreign  affairs  ^nd  foreign 
relations,  which  was  very  uncommon,  and  gave  his  speeches 
in  parliament,  while  in  opposition,  very  great  weight. 
Many  of  his  ablest  efforts  in  this  way,  however,  were  rather^ 
historical  than  argumentative,  excellent  matter  of  informa-^ 
tion,  but  seldom  ending  in  those  results  which  shew  a 
capacity  for  the  formation  of  able  and  beneficial  plans.  It 
was  his  misfortune,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  bis  po-r 
litical  career,  to  have  few  personal  adherents,  and  to  pos^ 
sess  little  of  the  confidence  of  either  of  the  great  parties 
^ho  divided  the  parliament  in  the  memorable  contests  re- 
specting the  policy  of  the  American  war,  and  the  propriety 
of  our  interfering  in  the  continental  effort  to  suppress  the 
consequences  of  the  French  revolution.  His  lordship  was 
.possessed  of  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  complete  li- 
brary of  history  and  political  documents,  both  printed  and 
manuscript,  that  ever  was  accumulated  by  any  individual 
or  family.  The  printed  part  was  dispetrsed  by  auction  aftef 
his  lordship's  death,  but  the  manuscripts  were  rescued  from 
^  .this— shall  we  say,  disgrace  ?  by  the  interference  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  at  whose  representatioa 
4he  whcle  was  purchased  by  a  parliamentary  gr^nt  for  the 
4(um  of  4925/.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  average 
.valuation  of  three  parties  who  had  no  connection  with  eacb 
pljier  in  the  inspection  of  the  MS$.  They  are  now  depo- 
sited in  tlie  above  great  national  collection,  and  besides 
%their  importance  as  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  historical, 
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biographical^  and  literary  matter,  they  nitist  be  considered  . 
as  highly  interesting  to  future  politicians  and  statesmen, 
when  we  add  that  they  were  scarcely,  if  at  all  known,  to 
those  able  antiquaries  and  inquirers  into  political  history, 
Collins,  Murdin,  Jones,  or  Birch.  ^ 

PETTYT,  or  PETYT  (William),  student  of  the  Middle 
Tednple,  bencher  and  treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  was  born  in  1636,  at 
a  place  called,  in  his  Latin  epitaph,  Storithes,  near  Skip-r 
ton,  in  Crayen,  Yorkshire.     Of  his  progress  through  life 
we  have  no  information,  except  that  he  enjoyed  much  re- 
putation as  a  law-writer,  and  particularly  as  the  collector 
of  a  very  curious  library,  and  many  valuable  MSS.  now  in 
the  Inner  Temple  library.     He  died  at  Chelsea,  Oct.  3, 
1707,  aged  seventy-one,  but  was  buried  in  the  Temple. 
church,  where  is  a  long  Latin  epitaph,  recording  his  many 
virtues  and  his  collections,  donations,  &c.     It  is  probable 
Chelsea  was  his  favourite  residence,  as  the  year  before  his. 
death  he  built   a  vestry  and  school-room   adjoining  the. 
church-yard,  with  lodgings  for.  the  master,  entirely  at  his 
own  expeiice.  ^  ^ 

In  1660  he  asserted  the  ^^  Ancient  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  in  a  discourse  proving  by* records,  &c. 
that  they  were  ever  an  essential  part  of  parliament,'*  8vo. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
following  pieces  were  published,  L  ^*  Jani  Anglorum  facies 
Bova^  or  several  monuments  df  antiquity  touching  the  great 
councils  of  this  kingdom  and  the  courts  of  the  king's,  im- 
mediate tenants  and  officers,"  1680,  8vo,  said  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  Atwood.  2.  **  A  full  Answer  to  a  book  written  by 
William  Pettyt,  esq.  with  a  true  account  of  the  famous 
Colloquium,  or  Parliament  40  Hen.  III.  and  a.  glossary 
expounding  some  few  words,  in  ancient  records,  together 
with  Bome  animadversions  on  a  book  called  Jani  Anglorum 
facies  nova,"  1683,  8vo.  3.  "  Jus  Anglorum  ab  antiqup, 
or  a  confutation  of  an  impotent  libel  against  the  government 
by  king,  lords  and  commons,  under  the  pretence  of  an- 
swering Mr.  Pettyt,  and  the  author  of  ^  Jani  Anglorum 
facies  nova,*"  1681,  8vo.  4.  *' Argumentum  Antinorma- 
riicum  ;  or  an  argument  proving  from  ancient  histories  and 
records,  that  William  duke  of  Normandy  made  no  absolute 
cpnqiiest  in  England,"  1682,  8vo.     Thi*  is  thought  by  Dr. 

>  JColUo»'a  Peerage,  by  »ir  £.  Brydgei,  &c.  &c. 
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.Brady  to  be  also  written  by  Mr.  Atwood ;  but  by  others  it. 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  Cooke.  To  this  an  answer  afterwards 
appeared  by  the  principal  champion  in  the  dispute,  Dn 
Robert  Brady,  who  collected  all  be  had  written  on  the 
occasion  into  *^  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  English  History, 
in  three  tracts,'^  and  by  the  same  author  the  same  subject 
was  connected  with  ^^  An  Historical  Treatise  of  Cities  and 
Burghis,  or  Boroughs,"  (See  Brady)  1704,  1711,  foL  4777, 
8vo. 

In  1680,  1681,  Mr.  Petty t  published  his  "  MiscellanesL 
Parliamentaria,'*  12mo;  and  other  collections  were  left  by 
him  upoji  the  subject  of  the  law  of  parliament,  which,  after 
his  death,  were  published  under  the  title  of  ^'  Jus  Pariia- 
mentarium,  or  the  ancient  power,  jurisdiction,  rights,  and 
liberties  of  the  most  high  court  of  Parliament,  revived  and 
asserted,*'  1739,  fol.  He  also  left  a  summary  or  table  of 
the  records  kept  in  the  Tower;  some  MSS.  containing 
copies  of  records  and  law  matters,  relating  chiefly  to  naval 
concerns ;  and  other  MSS.  containing  a  great  number  of 
collections  from  records  and  other  authentic  materials, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  England, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Inner  Temple  library,  and  are 
much  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  English  lawyer 
and  historian,  by  Mr.  Justice  Barrington  in  his  ^'  Observa- 
tions on  the  Statutes.^' ' 

PEUCER  (Gaspard),  a  celebrated  physician  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Bautzen  in  Lusatia  in  1525,  and 
became  a  doctor  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Wirtemberg» 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Melancthon,  whose  principles 
he  contributed  to  difluse,  and  whose  works  he  published  at 
Wirtemberg  in  1601,  in  Ave  volumes  folio.  He  had  an 
extreme  ardour  for  study.  Being  for  ten  years  in  close 
imprisonment,  on  account  of  his  opinions,  he  wrote  bis 
thoughts  on  the  margins  of  old  books  which  they  gave  him 
for  amusement,  making  his  ink  of  burnt  crusts  of  bread, 
infused  in  wine.  He  died  at  seventy-eight,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1602.  He  wrote  several  tracts,  1.  ^^De 
praecipuis  divinationum  generibus,^'  1584,  4 to.  2.  ^^Me- 
thodus  curandi  morbosinternos,''  Francfort,  1614,  8vo.  3. 
^<  De  Febribus,"  1614,  4to.  4.  <^  Vitse  illustrlum  medi- 
corum."  5.  "  Hypotheses  astronomicse.^'  6.  "  Les  noms 
des  Monnoies,  des  Poids,  et  Mesures,''  Svo.     His  characr 

1  Graoj^frr.—- Nicholses  Bowyer.— BridgmaD^s  Lt'gal  Bibliofrapby. 
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ter,  IIS  drawn  by  faimself,  is  that  of  a  mao  who  dtd  no  in<- 
jury  to  any  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  all  the  aid  in , 
his  power  to  all  who  might  require  it.     For  these  things  he 
calls  God  to  witness.  ^ 

PEUTINGER  (Conrad),  a  celebrated  scholar,  was 
born  at  Augsburg  in  1465,  and  studied  successfully  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy.  When  he  returned  home  he  was  * 
appomted  secretary  to  the  senate  of  Augsburg,  and  em-t 
ployed  by  that  body  in  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 
various  courts  of  Europe.  In  his  private  character  be  con^ 
ferred  happiness  on  an  excellent  and  learned  wife ;  and^ 
in  his  public,  was  always  rendering  essential  services  to  his 
country.  This  excellent  citizen  died  at  eighty-two,  in 
1574,  having  lost  his  faculties  for  some  time  before.  He 
is  most  known  by  an  ancient  itinerary,  which  from  him  is 
called  "  Tabula  Peutingeriana.'.*  It  is  a  curious  chart 
found  in  a  monastery  in  Germany,  and  communicated  to 
Peutinger  by  one  Conrad  Celtes.  It  was  formed  under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  marks  the  roads  by 
which  the  Roman  armies  passed  at  that  time  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  a  geographical  work,  and 
seems  to  have  be^n  niade  by  a  Roman  soldier,  who  thought 
of  nothing,  or  perhaps  knew  nothing;  but  what  respected 
the  roads,  and  the  places  for  encampment.  A  magnificent 
but  now  very  scarce  edition  of  it  was  published  by  F,  C. 
Scheib  at  Vienna  iii  1753,  fol.  Peutinger's  own  works 
are,  1.  "  Sermones  convivales,"  in  the  collection  of  Schar«> 
dius;  Jena,  1683,  8vo.  2.  *^De  inclinatione  Romani  im- 
perii, et  gentium  commigrationibus,"  subjoined  to  the 
former,  and  to  Procopius.  3.  **  De  rebus  Gothorum,"  Bale, 
1531,  fol.  4.  <^  Romanae  Vetustatis  fragmenta,  in  Augusta 
Vindelicorum,"  Mayence,  1528,  fol.* 

PEYER  (John  Conrad),  a  native  of  SchafFhausen  in 
Switzerland,  is  famous  for  baving  first  given  an  accurate 
account  of  the  intestinal  glands,  which,  in  a  state  of  health, 
separate  a  fluid,  for  the^  lubrication  of  the  intestines,  and 
which  in  diarrhoeas,  or  upon  taking  a  purge,  supply  the 
extraordinary  discharge  that  happens  upon  these  occasions* 
His  works  are,  *^  Exercitatio  Anatomico-Medica,  de  Glan- 
dults  Intestinorum,  Schaffhausas,  1677,"  Amstelod.  1682. 
This  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Anatom.  of  Mangetus  and  Le  Clerc. 

'  Chaufepie. — ^Niceron,  vol.  XX VI. — Blount's  CeDSursu 
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"  Paeonis  &  Pythagorae  Exercitationes  Anatomicas,"  Basi!^ 
1682 ;  "  Methodus  Historiarum  Anatomieo-Medicarum,** 
&c.  i679;  <*  Parerga  Anatomica  &  Medica,**  Amstel.  1682; 
**  Experimenta  nova  circa  Pancreas,  extant  in  the  Bibiioth: 
Anatohn.  of  J^e  Clerc  and  Mangetus.  * 

PEYRERA  (Isaac  la),  a  French  protestant,  born  at 
Bourdeaux  in  1592,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  prince 
of  Cond6,  whom  he  pleased  by  the  singularity  of  his  bu- 
moun  Pieyrera  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  frond 
St.  Paul,  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man  ;  and  to  prove 
this,  he  published  in  Holland,  1655,  a  book  in  4to  and  Bvo 
with  this  title  :  "  Praeadamitae  ;  sive  exercitatio  sup6r  ver- 
sibus  12,  13,  14,  capitis  XV.  Epistolae  Pauli  ad  Roman os.'* 
This  work  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  authoi: 
imprisoned'  at  Brussels ;  but,  getting  his  liberty  through 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Cond^,  he  went  to  Rome  in 
1656,  and  abjured  Calvinism  and  Pnsadamitism  before 
Alexander  VII.  He  was  not,  however,  thought  sincere, 
for,  returning  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  this  pope 
used  to  detain  him  at  Rome,  he  became  librarian  to  th6 
prince  of  Cond6,  and  some  time  after  retired  to  the  semi-r 
nary  des  Vertus,  where  he  died  in  1676,  aged  84.  He 
submitted  to  receive  the  sacraments,  yet  was  not  believed 
to  be  attached  to  any  religion.  Besides  the  piece  above 
mentioned,  he  wrote  "  Unc  Relation  du  Groenland,"  in 
8vo;  and  "  Une  Relation  d'Islande,"  in8vo;  both  reck- 
oned curious  and  interesting  :  and  a  very  singular  tract  en* 
titled  "  Rappel  des  Juifs,'*  in  which  his  object  was  to  proi'e 
that  two  Messiahs  were  intended  ;  the  first  Jesu^  Christ, 
who,  according  to  his  notion,  came  only  for  the  Christians  j 
and  the  second,  he  whom  the  Jews  have  sbiohg  expected, 
and  who  is  to  be  a  gr^at  temporal  prince  and  render 
them  lords  of  the  earth.  This  was  printed  in  1643,  8vo, 
a- circumstance  which  the  translator  of  his  life  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  (vol,  LXXXII.  p.  43 1:)  positively  de- 
nies, yet  We  find  mention  of  this  edition  in  every  French 
biography.  It  probably,  however,  attracted  no  great  degree 
of  attention,  and  Brunet  places  it  among  rare  books ;  but 
being  known  to  some  of  the  adherents  of  Buonaparte  it  was 
reprinted,  when  it  became  his  pleasure  to  assemble  a  Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim  in  Paris  in  1806.  It  was  then  supposed 
ihat  the  Jews  might  be  made  to  believe  that  the  great  tepi- 

^  Eloy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicine. 
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poral  prince  that  was  to  restore  them,  was  na  other  than 
^e  ruler  of  the  French  nation.  In  the  authority  just 
quoted  are  many  curious  particulars  of  Peyreyra,  from 
rather  Simon.' 

PEYRONIE  (Francis  de  la),  first  surgeon  to  the  king^ 
was  distinguished  above  all  the. eminent  surgeons  who  hare 
appeared  in  France,  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  surgery,  and  the  sums  he  expended 
for  that  purpose.  He  war  born  in  1678,  and  died  April  ^4, 
1747.  Among  the  important  services  be  rendered  his. 
country,  we  find  that  he  procured  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery"  at  Paris  in  1731 ;  and 
left  his  library,  and  estate  of  Marigny,  to  the  company  of 
surgeons  in  that  city,  who  sold  them  to  his  majesty  for 
200,000  livres ;  he  also  appointing  the  same  company  uni- 
versal legatees  to  two-thirds  of  his.  properly.  M.  de  la 
Peyronie  bequeathed  to  the  surgeon^s  company  of  Mont- 
pellier,  two  bouses  situated  there,  with  100^000  livres,  for 
the  erection  of  an  amphitheatre  for  surgery ;  and  also  left 
the  said  company  universal  legatees  to  the  third  part  of 
his  property.  Every  clause  in  his  will  tended  to  the  public 
good,  and  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  surgery^ 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  talents,  this  celebrated  surgeoa 
rendered  his  name  immortal  in  France..' 

PEZAY  (Masson,  marquis  of),  was  born  at  Paris,  .with 
a ,nati^v;al  turn  for  literature,  but  entered  into  the  military 
line,  and  was  captain  of  dragoons,  in  which  situation  he 
bad  the  honour  to  be  the  instructor  of  Louis  XVI.  in. the 
art  of  tactics.  Being  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
coasts^  he  executed  hjs  office  with  considerable  attention  ; 
but  having  made. enemies,  by  a  degree  of  haughtiness  in 
hia.  manner,  complaints  were  lodged  agfiinst  him,  which 
caused  him  to  be  banished  to  his  own  estate.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  died  soon  after,  in  1778.  He  cultivated  the 
Muses  a  good  deal,  and  was  intin^ate  with  Dorat,  whose 
style  he  imitated.  .  His  poems  have  an  elegance  which 
makes  amends  for  a  certain  degree  of  negligence.^  Such 
as^  1.  ^^  Zelie  an  bain,''  a  poem  in  six  cantos.  2.  A  Letter 
from  Ovid  to  Julia.  3.  Several  fugitive  pieces  published 
^n  the  Almanach  des  Muses.  4.  An  indifferent  transla- 
tion ,of  Catullus.     5.  ^'  Les    Soirees   Helv^tiennes,  Alsan 

.t  Niceron,  rols.  XII  and XX— Gen.  Diet.— Morrri.— Gent  Mag.   LXXXtl. 
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ciennes^  &  Franc-Comtoises,'*  1770,  8vo,  a  work  agree- 
ably Varied,  but  not  sufficiently  correct  in  style.  6.  **  La 
Rosiere  de  Salency,'*  a  pastoral,  in  three  acts,  which  was' 
approved.  7.  "  Les  Campagnes  de  Maillebois,"  3  vols: 
^to,  printed  in  1775,  and  now  rare  and  of  great  value  in 
France.  8.  There  is  said  also  to  be  extant  a  manuscript 
work  entitled  "  Les  Soirees  Provengales,'*  not  inferior  to 
his  "  Soirees  Helvetiennes."  * 

FEZ  EN  AS  (Esprit),  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Avig- 
non in  1692,  where  he  died  some  little  time  after  1770, 
was  for  a  long  time  professor  of  physics  and  hydrography 
at  Marseilles.  His  works  and  translations  on  these  and 
similar  subjects  are  very  numerous :  1.  "  Elemeps  du  Pi- 
lotages," 1737,  12mo.  2.  A  translation  of  Maclaurin^s 
Fluxions,  1749,  2  vols.  4to.  3.  **  Pratique  du  pilotage,'* 
1749,  8vo.  4.  "Theory  and  practice  of  gauging,"  8vo, 
5.  "  Maclaurin*s  Algebra  translated,"  1 750, 8vo.  He  trans- 
lated also  the  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy  by  Desa« 
guliers,  Dyche's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
was  supplanted  by  Prevot's  **  Manuel  Lexique,"  Ward's 
Young  Mathematician's  Guide,  and  Smith's  Optics.  From 
the  German  he  translated  Baker's  Treatise  of  the  Micro- 
scope, 1754.  His  ideas  and  latiguage  were  clear,  and  be 
was  esteemed  for  the  mildness  and  agreeableness  of  bu 
Charac^ter,  as  well  as  for  his  talents.  * 

PEZRON  (Paul),  a  learned  and  ingenious  Frenchman, 
was  born  at  Hennebon  in  Bretagne,  in  1639 ;  and  admitted 
of  the  order  of  Cistercians  in  1660.  He  made  the  scrip* 
tures  the  principal  object  of  his  study:  aware  of  the  assist^ 
ance  to  be  derived  from  profane  history,  he  read  with  at- 
tention the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  His  judg- 
ment, however,  did  not  improve  with  his  erudition,  as  ap- 
peared by  a  new  system,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
public,  in  a  work  printed  at  Paris  in  1687,  4to,'  and  called 
"  L' Antiquity  des  temps  retablie,"  &c.  that  is,  **  The  An- 
tiquity of  Time  restored,  and  defended,  against  the  Jewt 
and  modern  Chronologers."  His  design  here  is  to  prote, 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  septuagint  and  profane  history, 
that  the  world  is  more  ancient  that)  modern  chronologers 
have  supposed;  and  that,  instead  of  4000  years  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  there 
were  almost  6000.     The  great  principle  on  which  this  sup- 

1  Diet.  Hi»fc,  8  Ibii. 
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position  is  built  is,  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  cor- 
rupted, since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews^ 
who  otherwise  must  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge^ 
upon  their  own  principles,  that  the  Messiah  was  actually 
come.  Pezron^s  book  was  extremely  admired  for  the  in* 
genuity  and  learning  of  it ;  yet  created,  as  was  natural, 
no  small  alarm  among  the  religious.  Martianay,  a  Bene-* 
dictine,  and  Le  Quien,  a  Dominican,  wrote  against  this 
new  system,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Hebrew 
text ;  Martianay  with  great  zeal  and  heat,  Le  Quien  with 
more  judgment  and  knowledge.  Pezrofi  published,  '^  De- 
fense deTAntiquit^  des  temps,''  in  1691,  4to;  which,  hke 
the  work  itself,  abounded  with  curious  and  learned  re- 
searches* Le  Quien  replied,  but  Martianay  brought  the 
affair  into  another  court;  and,  in  1693,  laid  the  book» 
and  principles  of  Pezron  before  M.  de  Harlai,  archbishop 
of  Paris.  Harlai  communicated  the  representation  of  this 
adversary  to  Pezron  ;  who  defended  himself  with  so  much 
ingenuity  as  to  render  the  accusation  of  no  effect 

Pezron  was  the  author  of  other  curious  and  learned 
works,  as,  *^  Antiquity  de  la  Nation  &  de  la  Langue  de 
Celtes,"  in  1703,  8vo;^*  Dissertation  touchant  Tancienne 
demeure  des  Cananeens,"  printed  in  the  Memoir^s  de 
Trevoux,  for  July  1703;  and  "Dissertation  sur  les  an- 
ciehnes  &  veritables  homes  de  la  Terre  Promise,"  in  the 
flame  Memoires,  for  June  1705;  "  Essai  d'un  Commeo- 
taire  litteral  &  historique  sur  les  Prophetes,'*  1693,  l2mo ; 
and  '^  Histoire  Evangelique  confirmed  par  la  Judaique  & 
la  Rpmaine,"  1696,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  ingenious  and  learned  man  died  October  10,  1706, 
aged  67;  having  gone  through  several  promotions,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  abbey  of  Charmoye,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  king,  in  1697.* 

PFAFF  (John  Christopher),  an  eminent  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  May  28,  1651,  at  Pfullingen,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  He  taught  theology  with  reputa- 
tion ac  Tubingen,  and  died  there  February  6,  1720,  leav- 
ipg  **  A  collection  of  Controversies ;"  "  A  dissertation  on 
the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are  quoted  in  the 
New;'*  and  other  works  in  Latin,  which  are   esteemed. 

Christopher  Matthew  Pfaff,  one  of  his  sons,  was  professor 

'  1  Niceron,  vol.  I.— Moreri.— See  Remarks  on  some  of  bis  opinions,  Archso- 
legia,  Tel.  I. 
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of  divinityj  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Tabing^n,- 
and  has  also  written  several  learned  works  in  Latin;  among 
othefrs,  "  Institutiones  TheologicaB,''  1719  and  1721,  Svo', 
and  **  S.  Irenaei  fragmenta  an^cdota,"  8vo,  Greek  and  La-, 
tin,  with  many  doctrinal  and  critical  works;  but  the  most 
valuable  of  all  is  his  ^^  Introductio  in  Historiam  Tbeologise 
Literariam/*  1724,  3  vols.  4to.  This  is  a  complete  system 
of  theological  bibliography,  and  particularly  accurate  in. 
what  relates  to  English  authors  and  English  books.  ^ 

PFANNER  (Tobias),  the  son  of  a  counsellor  at  Augs-^ 
burg,  born  in  1641,  was  secretary  of  the  archives  to  ther 
duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  instructor  of  the  princes  Ernest, 
and  John-Ernest,  in  history  and  politics.  He  so  well  ful-r 
filled  his  duties  in  these  situations,  that  he  was  promoted 
to  a  higher  place,  of  secretary  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the. 
family ;  and  was  so  deeply  learned  in  matters  of  record, 
that  he  was  ^alJed  the  living  archives  of  the  house  of  Sas^- 
ony. :  His  manners  were  pure,  but  his  temper  inclined,  to 
melancholy,  which  was  thought  to  be  increased  by  too  in- 
tense application  to  study.  He  died  at  Gotha  in  1717. 
His  principal  works  are;  1.  **The  History  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,"  8vo,  the  best  edition  is  1697.  2.  "The 
History  of  the  Assemblies  of  1652 — 4,''  Weimar,  1694, 
8vo.  3.  "  The  Treaties  of  the  German  Princes."  4.' 
"  The  Theology  of  the  Pagans."  5.  "  A  Treatise  on  the^ 
Principle  of  historic  Faith."  All  these  are  written  in 
Latin,  not  so  much  with  elegance,  as  with  strict  care  and 
exactness.' 

PFEFFERCORN  (John),  was  a  famous  converted  Jew^ 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  would  have  persuaded  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  cause  all  the  Hebrew  books  to  be 
burned,  except  the  Bible:  *^ because  (said  he)  they  contaiiv 
magic,  blasphemies,  and  other  dangerous  things."  The^ 
'  emperor,  astonished  witb«this  report,  was  so  far  wrought 
upon,  as  to  publish  an  edicts  in  1510,  by  which  he  or* 
dered  all  the  Hebrew  books  to  be  carried  to  a  certain  house^ 
tliat  those  which  contained  any  blasphemy  might  be  burnt^ 
Capnio,  however,  shewed  the  danger  of  this  edict,  and 
was  supported  by  Ulric  de  Hutten :  many  writings  were, 
published  on  both  sides;  but  Capnio  at  length  prjevailed, 
and  the  edict  was  not  executed.     It  is  commonly  believed,. 

I  Moreri. — ^Bibl.  Germanique,  vol.  XIV.  io  which  is  a  cosBiplete  list  of  Ffeff'* 
works,  but  DO  mention  of  bis  death.  '  Moreri.— >Dict.  Bist^ 
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that  Pfeffercorn  was  so  chagrined  with  this,  as.  to  return  to 
Judaism;  and  that  he  was  burned  alive  in  1515,  for  pro* 
faning  thfB  eucharist,  at  Hall;  but  this  .must  have  been 
another, person  of  his  name,  since  this  Pfeffercorn  was 
living  in  1517.  He  is  the  author  of  some  Latin  pieccis^ 
and  among  the  rest  of  one  *^  De  abolendis  JudaBoruni 
scriptis.".* 

PFEIFFER  (Augustus),  a  German  orientalist,  was  born 
at  Lawenbourg  in  1640.  He  professed  the  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Wirtemberg,  at  Leipsic,  and  in  other  places, 
and  in  1 690  was  called  to  Lubeck  to  be  superintendant 
of  the  churches.  In  that  city  he  died,  in  January  1698* 
When  only  five  years  old  he  was  near  losing  his  life  by  a 
fall,  which  fractured  his  skull.  His  sister  discovered  acci- 
dentally that  he  was  not  quite  dead,  and  be  was  restored, 
when  actually  on  the  point  of  being  buried.  He  wrote,  1. 
*^  Pansophia  Mosaica."  2.  **  Critica  Sacra,^'  Dresden, 
1680,  8vQ.  3  <<  be  Masora.''  4.  <<  De  trihseresi  Judaep- 
rum.^'  5.  ^^  Sciagraphia  Systematica  Antiquitatum  Hebras- 
arum.*'  His  philosophical  works  were  collected  at  Utrecht 
in  4to,  but  are  not  now  much  known  or  esteemed.  Hi^ 
learned  works  are  better,  though  heavy,* 

PHiEDON,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  Elis,  was 
originally  a  slave;  but,  when  Socrates  had  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  he  becaine  that  gr^at  man's  disciple,  studied 
philosophy,  and,  retiring  to  Elis,  established  a  distinct 
school  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth  the  Eliac,  or 
Eliatic  school,  which  was  continued  by  Plistanus  and  Me- 
.nedemus.  Plato,  in  honour  of  him,  gave  the  name  of 
Pfasedo  to  one  of  his  dialogues.  Phsedo  wrote  several  dia- 
logues in  defence  of  Socrates,  and  never  left  him  till  bis 
death..   He  flourished  400  B.  C 

PH^DRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  author,  who  wrote  five 
books  of  ^'  Fables"  in  Iambic  verse,  was  aThraciau;  and 
was.  born,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  some  years  before 
.Julius  Csesar  made  himself  master,  of  the  Roman  empire. 
His  parentage  is  uncertain ;  though  some  have  imagined 
his  liberal  education  to  be  an  argument  that  it  wks  not 
mean.  Perhaps  he  might  have  been  made  captive  by  Oc- 
.tavius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Augustus ;  for  we  read, 
.that  while  Octavius  was  prstor  in  Macedonia,  he  gave  the 

1  Moreri.-— Diet.  Hist  *  CbaQrepic-^Moreri. 

'•    '  Diogeii«t  Laertitis.— 'Bracker. 
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Thrfteiatts  a  T«ry' great  overthrow.  '  This  fell  out  the 
yeilr  that  Q^  Cicero-  was  'proconsul  of  Asia,  and  Ciesar  sole 
consul  at  Rome.  Ah  this  opinion  would  carrj  bid  age 
{pretty  high,  Pbsdrus  Outliving  the  1 8th  year  of  Tiber|us^ 
some  have  therefore  rejected  it,  though  with>  tittle  retsoti^ 
l^ince  many  proofs  may  be  collected,  from  bis  {Tables,  that 
he  lived  to  be  very  old.  How  he  came  into  the  service  ef 
Augustus  is  unknown  :  but  his  being  called  '*  Augustus's 
fireedman,'*  in  the  title  of  his  book,  shews  that  he  bad 
been  that  emperor's  islave.  It  should  seem  as  if  he  bad 
arrived  early  in  life  at  Rome ;  for  he  quotes  a  Hi^e  from 
^^  Ennius,' *  which^  he  says,  he  remembers  to  haVe  read 
when  he  was  a  boy  :  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  should 
have  read  it  before  he  left  Thrace.  He  received  bis  free-** 
dora  from  Augustus,  and  no  doubt  such  a  competency,  as 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  that  valuable  gift.  He  expresses 
a  great  regard  for  that  prince's  memory,  which  he  had  in- 
deed the  more  reason  to  do,  since  misfortunes' overtook 
him  after  his  decease.  Under  Tiberius,  be  was  unjustly 
persecuted  by  Sejanus,  to  which  he  has  frequently  alkided 
in  his  ^*  Fables;" 'and  pairticularly  in  the  preface -to  his 
third  book.  We  know  not  the  cause  of  this  persecutiotiy 
but  it  was  not  for  his  wealth  ;  he  represents  himself,  in  the 
very  same  place,  as  a  man  who  had  never  cared  %o  board 
up  riches  ;  and  mentions  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  wbioh 
should  facilitate  his  promotion  to  the  raftk  of  a  poet.  He 
seems  to  have  written  all  his  Fables  after  the  death  of  Au^^ 
gustus ;  the  third  book  he  certainly  wrote  after  that  of  Se* 
janus,  who  perished  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius ;  for, 
in  the  dedication  of  that  book  to  his  patron  Eutychus,  be 
has  mentioned  the  favourite  with  a  resentment  wbicbi 
would  never  have  been  pardoned  had  he  been  living.  How 
long  Phscdrus  survived  him,  is  uncertain ;  but,  supposing 
him  to  have  lived  a  little  longer^  he  must  have  beeo  abov^ 
seventy  at  his  death ;  for  so  many  years  there  are 'from 
Ciesar's  fii^t  dictatorship  to  the  eighteenth  of  fTiberius. 
Cbronologers  place  him  between  41  and  54  A.  C. 

The  J^ablies  of  Phsedrus  are  generally  valued'for  their  wit 
and  good  sense,  expressed  in  great  purity,  terseness,  and 
efegance  of  language :  and  they  who,  like  Scioppius^  imaV 
gine  they  discover  something  foreign  and  barbarous  in  thu 
style,  form  their  criticisms  upon  the  knowledge  that  Php* 
drus^was  a  Tbracian.  They  might,  as  wejll  object  solecisioM 
and  false  Latin  to  Terence,  because  be  was  born  in  Africa. 
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W^cafinot,  however,  bat  observe  it  as  somewhat;  ilngiilary 
4bat  tbe  Roman  language  has  been  transmitted  to  pixsterity, 
in  its '  greatest  purity  and  elegance,  by  two  slaves,  whd 
were  brought  from  countries  by  the  Komans  deemed  bar- 
1>ardus. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  writer  of  antiquity  has  made  any 
mention  of  this  author ;  fdr  it  is  generally  supposed,  that 
the  Phgedrus  mentioned   by  Martial  is  not  the  same.     Se-* 
neca  evidently  knew  nothing  of  him ;  otherwise  be  nevef 
couid  have  laid  it  down,  as  he  does;  for  matter  of  fact^ 
that  th^  Romans  had  not  attempted  fables  and  Esopean 
compositions :    *<  Fabellas  et  ^sopeos   logos,  intentatum 
Romanis  ingeniis  opus."     This  may  account  for  the  ob- 
scurity in.  which  tbe  name  and  reputation  of  Quintus 
Cujrtios  lay  buried  for  so   many  years;  which  was  like^ 
wise  the   case  with.  Veileius   PatercuTus    ind   Manilius. 
Even  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  all  his  learning,  did  not  know 
there  was  a  Phsedrus  among  the  ancients,  till  Peter  Pi- 
thou,   or  Pithceus,'  published,  his  ^  Fables.*^  .  "  It  is  by 
your  letter,"  says  Casaubon,  '^  that  I  first  came  to  be  ac* 
quainted  with  Phaedrus,  Augustus's  freedman,  for  that  name 
was  quite  unknown  to  me  before;  and  Inever  read  any 
thing- either  of  the  man  or  of  bis  works,  or,  if  I  did,  I  do 
not  remember  it."     This  letter  of  Casaubon  tvas  written  rn 
1596,  at  which  time  Pitiioeus  published  tfae^^  Fables  of 
Phsedrus/'  at  Troyes.     He  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  father 
Sirmond,  who  was  then  at  Rome ;  and  tiiis  Jesuit  shewed 
it  to  the  learned  men  id  that  city,  who  judged  it^  at  firstly 
a  supposititious  work ;  but,  upon  carefcilly  examining,  aU 
tehred  their  opinion,  and  thought  they  could  observe  in  it 
tlie  characteristical  marks  of  the  AugustSin  «ge. 

Since'  that  edition  of  1596,  there  have  been  several 
alfaers,  with  notes  by  the  most  eminent  critics.  That 
jof/^'169d,  in  Svo,  which  Burman  produced,  contains,  be- 
sides die  notes  of  Gudius  never  before  published,  the  en- 
tire commentaries  of  Rtttershusius,  Rigaltius,  Nic.  Hein* 
sius,  Scbefferus;,  and  of  Prascbius,  witb,  extracts  from 
Other  commentators.  An  edition  since  this,  at  Amsterdanl^ 
1701,  in  4to,  by  the  care^  and  with  the  no^es,  of  Hoo^- 
straten,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  that  have  yiet  been 
printed,  with  regard  to  the  letter  and  the  plates.  The^ 
fables  were  subjomed  to  tbe  edition  of  Terence  by  Bentley, 
in  1746,  4to,  with  the  corrections  and  emendations  of  ^bat 
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great  cntic« '  The  more  recent  editions  are  those  of  Brotier^ 
Paris,  nss,  and  of  Schwabe,  Brunswick,  1806,  wfaicb  ar^^ 
both  much  esteemed.  * 

PHAER   (Thomas),   a  Welsh  physician  and  poet, ,  a 
native  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  first  English  translator 
of  Virgil,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Liucoln's-inn,  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  law.     So  far 
was  he  in  earne^t^  for  a  time,  in  this,  pursuit,  that  be  pub* 
lished  two  books  on  subjects  of  law ;  one  on  the  nature  of 
writs,  and  the  other,  what  is  now  called  a  book  of  prece- 
dents.    Why  he  quitted  law  for  physic  is  unkiiown,  but  he 
became  a  bachelor  and  a  doctor  in  tbe  latter  faculty,  bo^ 
in  1559,  and  his  medical  works  were  collected  at  London  . 
in  1560.     They  consist  chiefly  of  compilations  and  trans- 
lations from  tbe  French.  Among  his  poetical  works  is  ^^  The  , 
Regimen  of  Life,'*  translated  from  the  French,  London^ , 
1544,  8vo.    The  story  of  "  Owen  ,  Glendower,"  in   the  , 
**  Mirror  for  Magistrates^^'  and  his  translation. of  the  first  ' 
nine  books,    and  part  of  the  tenth,    of  YirgiUs  iEneid*. 
There  is  a  commendatory  poem  by  him  prefixed  to  Philip 
Betham^s  *'  Military  Precepts."    Warton  mentions  also  an 
entry  in^  the  stationers'  books  for  printing  *^  serten  verses  of 
Cupydo  by  Mr,  Feyre,''  and  that  he  bad  seen  a  ballad  called 
^^  Gadshili'V  by  Faire,  both  which  names  were  probably 
intended  for  that  of  Pbaer.     His  translation  of  the  first 
seven  books  of  Virgil  was  printed  in  .1558,  by  John  Kyng- 
ston,  and  dedicated  to  queen  Mary.    Tbe  two  next  books, 
;witb  part  of  the  tenth,  were  translated  afterwards  by  biiHy  < 
and  published  after  his  death  by  William  Wigbtman,  in. 
.1562.    He  has  curiously  enough  marked  at  the  end  of  each, 
book  the  time  when  it  was  finished,  and  the  time  wbicfa  it 
cost  bim  in  trans^latjng;  which  amounts,  at  separate  inter- 
nals between  the  year  1555  and  1560,  to  202  days,  with«- 
out  reckoning  the  fragment  of  the  tenth  book.     It  appears^ 
that  daring  tbe  whole  of  this  period  he  resided  very  much 
at  bis  patrimonial  territory  in  Kilgerran  forest,  in  South 
.Wales.     The  fifth  book  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  have  been 
.finished  oh  the  4th  of  May,  1557,  '^  post  periculum  ejus 
Karmerdini,"  which,  whether  it  .relates  to  some  particular  / 
evieht  in  his  life,  or  means  that  he  made  a  trial  upon  it  at 
Caermarlhen,,  is  a  little  uncertain;  probably  tbe. former. 
Wightman  says  that  he  publisiied  all  he  could  find  among 

1  Vofsius  de  Po«t  Lat— Faliricii  Bibl.  Lar.— >Saiii  Ooomait. 
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bis  papers;  but  conjectures,  nevertheless,  tb«t  he  had  pro- 
ceeded rather  further,,  from  the  two  liiies  which  he  trans-  , 
lated  the  very  day  before  his  death,  aild  sent  to  Wight* 
ODan.    They  are  these, 

Stat  sua  cuiqne  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  teoipus 
Omoibus  est  vitse :  sed  fiuHam  extendere  fiactis 
Hoc  VirCutis  opus. 

£ch  mans  day  stands  prefixt,  time  short  and  swift  with  cure- 
less bretche 
Is  lotted  all  mankind,  but  by  their  deeds  ,thelr  lame  to  stretche 
:    That  privilege  Virtue  gives. 

He  died  soon  after  the  ll2th  of  August,  1560)  on  which 
day  his  will  was  dated.  His  translation  of  Virgil  is  written, 
like  the  preceding  specimen,  in  long  Alexandrines  of  seven 
feet.  The  translation  was  completed,  with  the  addition  of 
Maphaeus^s  thirteenth  book,  by  Thomas  Twyne,  a  young 
physician,  afterwards  author  of  other  worlis.:  his  part  is 
deemed  by  Warton  evidently  inferior  to  that  of  bis  prede- 
cessor, though  Phaer  has  omitted,  misrepresented,  and 
paraphrased,  many  passages.  Of  what  he  did  of  this  na- 
ture Phaer  himself  has  given  an  account,  in  his  post- 
script to  the  seven  books:  ^^  Trusting  that  you,  my  right 
worshipful  maisters  and  studeqtes  of  universities,  and 
such  as  be!  teachers  of  children  and  readers  of  this  auc- 
tour  in  Latin,  will  not  be  to  muche  offended,  though  every 
verse  answere  not  to  your  expectation.  For  (besides  the 
diversitie  between  a  construction  and  a  translation)  yoa 
kilow  there  be  many  mistical  secretes  in  this  writer,  which 
uttered  in  English  would  shewe  little  pleasour,  and  in  mine 
opinion  are  better  to  be  untouched  than  to  diminish  the 
grace  of  the  rest  with  tediousnes  and  darknes.  I  have 
therefore  followed  the  counsel  of  Horace,  teaching  the 
duety  of  a  good  ihterpretour,  *  qui  quae  desperate nitescere 
posse  relinquit;*  by  which  occasion,  somwhat  t  have  in 
places  omitted,  sbniwhat  altered,  and  some  things  I  have 
ei^pqunded,  and  alto  the  ease  of  inferior  readers ;  for  you 
that  are  learned  nede  not  tg  be  instructed."  A  ridiculous 
error  of  the  press  stands  in  the  opening  of  the  second 
£ueid,  as  reprinted  by  Twyne.  Phaer  had  translated 
*^  eiOikicuere  omnes"  by  "  they  whusted  all,'^  for  "  they, 
whisted,"  or  kept  silence;  but  Twyne  has  printed  it  **" they 
whistled  all.*'  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  in  his  Encomia, 
printed  at  London,  i579,  4to,  p.  3^6,  Ms  .pathetically 
lamented  Phaer,  as  a  most  skilful  physician.    As  to  hia  • 
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ni9itne,  it  is  writtyen  Phayer  by  Wood,  and  Phaier  by  Waf^ 
ton  ;  hot  as  we  find  it  Pbaer  in  every  part  of  the  translittiofi 
of  Virgil,  and  in  the  ^^  Micror  for  Magbtrates,"  we  bax^ 
so  given  it.  His  story  of  Owen  Glendour  is  in  stanzas  of 
seven  lines,  tbe  same  as  Sackville's  Indaction,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  narratives.  ^ 

PHALARIS  was  a  famous  tyrant  of  Agrigentnm,  in 
Sicily,  who  having  made  himself  master  of  that  city  about 
^71  A.  C.  exercised  the  most  unheard  of  cruetties,  and 
caused  a  brazen  bull  to  be  formed,  in  which  those  whoin 
he  condemned  were  to  be  burnt  alive.  Wh^n  Perillus, 
tbe  author  of  the  cruel  invention,  demanded  his  reward, 
Pibalaris  ordered  him  to  be  tbe  first  person  put  to  death  ia 
the  machine.  The  people  of  Agrigentum  at  length  ros^, 
and  burnt  Phalaris  himself  in  it,  563  A.  C«  We  have  some 
letters  to  this  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Abaris,  with  tbe 
answers,  wliieh  occasioned  the  memorable  controversy  be* 
tween  Bentley  and  Boyle,  to  whose  articles  we  refer  for  the 
particulars  of  it.  These  letters  were  printed  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  about  1470,  4to ;  at  Trevisa,  1471,  4to;  and  Ox- 
ford, 1718,  8vo;  and  the  controversy  itself  has  been  trans- 
lated at  large  into  Latin,  andrepubiished,  with  the  epistles 
by  Leunep,   1777,  4to.* 

PHAVORINUS,  or  as  some  say  is  the  propter  form, 
FAVORINUS  (Varinus),  who  flourished  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Favera,  near  Camerino,  a  ducal  town  of 
Umbriay  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  his  name. 
His  real  name  was  Guarino,  which,  he  changed  to  Varinos. 
He  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Poli-* 
tian,:  and  John  Lascaris,  at  Florence,  and  was  patroni't^ed 
by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Having  determined  on  an 
ecclesiastical  life,  he  undertook  tbe  eare  of  a  congregation, 
and  was  appointed  preceptor'tQ  John  de  Mediei,  afterwards 
pope  Leo  X.  Favorinus  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Medicean  library  in  the  year  1512,  and  in  1514  bishop  of 
Nocera.  He  died  in  1537..  It  was  in  1523  that  he  pub* 
lished  his  Greek  lexicon  at  Rome,  one  of  the  earliest  mo-, 
dero  lexicons  of  that  language,  and  compiled,  frcm  Stii- 
das,  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  Phryhicus,  Hesychios, 
Harpocration,  and  other  ancient  lexicons,  published  iMd 
unpublished;  and  from  the  notes  of  Eustathius,  and  the 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.-— Walton's  Hist  of  Po9try.-|-Phillip8's  Theatrnio,  bj  Sir 
E  Brydges.— Ceos.  Lit.  voi^  li;^Re8tituta,  vol.  I.-^Aikin's  Sios.  Memciurs  of 
Viedicijie.  ^  Moreiru««ti'Diot.  liiit. :      ..   ^ 
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a^holmts.  It  IS  written  «at»rety  in  G^eelk,  and  is.  now 
«uperse4e<i  by  other  works  of  mare  pppuls^r  we  i  iboqgb  it 
may  still  be  serviceable,  in.  supplyii)g  various^  readings  oC 
Suidas  and  otbersi  of  wbidi  Favprinus  probftbly  (consulted 
Tery  ancient  manuscFipts.  The  bisst  .edUiop  is  that  of 
Bartoli,  VenicfS)   1712,  ifolio." 

P)BIER£€RAT£S,  a  celebrated  Gr§ek  comic  poet,  con* 
temporary  wiik  Platp  and  Ari&topbanes,  fl^qrislied  about 
4jgO  &,C.  He  followed  the  style  of  the  anient  cpmedyy 
wbich,,  instead  of  Teigned  and  imaginary  persons, :  intro*- 
dinced  living  characters  on  the  stagej.  who  v^erfs  J^nown  t0 
|be  spectators  by  tbeir  names  and  distinguishing  inark% 
Aud  turned  them  iplo  ridicule;  bu^  Pberecrates  is.  said. to 
have  been  very  moderate  in  his  use  of  this  licence.  Twenty, 
one  coQ|iedies  are  attributed, to  ^his  poet,  of  which  we  have 
only  S9me  fragments  remaining,  collected  by  Hertelius  au4 
Qrotiu^*  It  appears  from  these  fragmepts,  som,e  of  which 
^e  givi^n.  by  Cumberlapd^^Qr  rather  fi^^dey^  in  ^'Th^ 
pbservec,''  that  Pherecrates  wrote  very  pure.  Gieek,  an4 
ieKcelied  in  that  nice  and  delicate  raillery  disting^iisbed; by 
.  the  name  of  Attic  urbanity.  He  invented  ,a  kind  of  verses^ 
igalied,  from  his  name,  Pberecratian ;  coi^istjng  of  the 
three  last  feet  of  an  hexameter,  the  first  of  these^  three  fe^^ 
being  always  ai.fpondee*  This  verse  of  Horaee^  for  exam* 
pie,  'VQuamvis  Pontica  Pinus,*'  is  a  Pberecratian  verse* 
M.  Burette,  in  torn.  XV.  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
has  examined  a  fragment  of  this  poet  concerning  music, 
)vhich  may  be  found  in  Plutarch.  *   .  .  • 

PH£K£CYD£S,  an  eminent  philosopher,  and  the  firet 
pire^eplpr  of  Pythagoras,  was  a  uiative  of  the  island  of  Scy- 
rus,  oneof  the  Cy.clades,  neaf  Delos,  and  flourished  about 
^e  45th  olympiad,  or  ^.  C.  600.  It  has  been  maintained, 
witbgreat  erudition,  that  Pherecydes  derived  bis  principles 
of  phUospphy  and  theogony  from  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Phioenicians ;  but  liule  dependence,  Brucker  thinks,  is  to 
be  placed  uj)pn  the>  authorities  by  which  this  opinion  is 
supported;  and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
.  tenets  of  this  philosopher  were  not  less  similar  to  those 
qf  .the  most  ancient  Grecian  and  barbiM*]^  .philosophers, 
tkan-.to.  the  doctrine  qf  the  Pbcenician^.  The  opiniol^ 
iof  Jo^pbus,  that  Pherecyd^s  studied  philosophy;  in  £gypt, 
seems   more    probable ;  -  for   Egypt   wa$|.  at .,  tjiat  time, 

>  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gneo.— ClvaaCepie.— Saxii  Onpma^t.  .  -;  i 
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universally  resorted  to  as  the  seat  of  learning ;  the  syaibo- 
Ileal  method  of  teaching,  which  was  made  use  of  by  Phere- 
eydes,  was  perfectly  after  the  Egyptian  manner;  and  the 
genensd  aspect  of  bis  doctrine  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  Egyptian  school. 

The  particulars  which  remain,  of  the  life  of  Pherecydes, 
are  few  and  imperfect.  Marvellous  circumstances' have 
been  related  of  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
in  order  to  shew  that  what  has  been  deemed  supernatutal 
by  ignorant  spectators,  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have 
happened  from  natural  causes.  A  ship  in  full  sail  was  at  a 
distance,  approaching  its  harbour :  Pherecydes  predicted 
that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  happened 
accordingly ;  for  a  storm  arose,  which  sunk  the  vessel. 
After  drinking  water  from  a  well,  he  predicted  an  dearth-' 
quake,  which  happened  three  days  afterwards.  It  rs  easy 
to  suppose,  that  these  predictions  might  have  beM*  the! 
result  of  a  careful  observation  of  those  phaenome^na  wiiibh 
commonly  precede  storms  or  earthquakes,  in  a  climate 
where  they  frequently  happen.  This  is  the  more  probable, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  with  the  an- 
cients, and  particularly  with  Pythagoras,  the  pu|>ii  of  Phe- 
recydes, to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  multitude,  by  pretend- 
ing to  powers  which  they  did  not  possess,  "arid  particularly 
by  applying  their  knowledge  of  nature  to  the  purposes  of, 
imposture.  Pherecydes  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among 
the  Grecians  who  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods ; 
but  this  can  only  mean,  that  he  was  the  first  who  ventured 
to  write  upon  these  subjects  in  prose;  for,  before  his 
time,  Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  others,'  had  written  tb(o« 
gonies  in  verse.  Pherecydes  was  much  esteemed  lit  Lace- 
dsemon,  on  account  of  his  poetry  inculcating  the  ^rMxims 
of  Lycurgus.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty*five.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught:  he  probably  believed  in  ari  eternal  first  cause  of 
all  things,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  According 
to  Cicero,'  he  was  the  first  phili^opher  in  whose  writings 
this  doctrine  appeared.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  tbe'betief 
of  the  transmigration  of  th6  soul  >  this  is  probably  true ;  it 
being  a  tenet  commonly  irdceived  among  the  Egyptitos, 
und  afft^rwa^ds  taught  by  Pythagoras,  wlto  was,  as  before 
pbsetv^,  apupil  of  Phere<»ydesi*  ,:,.«. 

'  I  Pio^enes  Laertius,— Stanley's  Philosopliv.-^.^rttbler^ 
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•  PHipiASj  the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  antiquity^ 
wfta  an  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
Pericles,  who  flourished  in  the  8Sd  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  440 
to  450.  This  wonderful  artist  was  not  only  consummate  in 
the  use  of  his  tools,  but  accomplished  in  those  sciences 
and  branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  his  profession ; 
as  history,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  optics,  &c.  He  first 
taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfectly  in  this  way  ; 
and  all  his  works,  distinguished  for  their  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, were  received  with  admiration.  They  were  also 
incredibly  numerous ;  for  he  united  the  greatest  facility 
with  the  greatest  perfection.  His  Nemesis  was  ranked 
among  his  first  works;  and  is  said  to  have  been  carved  out 
of  a  block  of  marble  which  was  found  in  the  camp  of  the 
Persians,  after  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon. He  made  an  excellent  statue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Plateans ;  but  the  statue  of  this  goddass,  in  her  magni- 
ficent temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  arie  still  some 
ruined  remains,  was  a  more  astonishing  production  of  bu- 
man  art.  Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pompous 
edifice,  gave  orders  to  Phidias,  whose  talents  he  we*! 
knew,  to  make  a  statue  of  the  goddess ;  and  Phidias  formed 
a  figure  of  ivory  and  gold,  thirty-nine  feet  high.  Writers 
never  speak  of  this  illustrious  monument  of  skill  without 
raptures;  yet  what  has  rendered  the  name  of  the  artist 
immortal,  proved  at  that  time  his  ruin.  He  had  carved 
upon  the  shield  of  the  goddess  his  own  portrait  and  that  of 
Pericles,  which  the  envious  censured  as  a  crime.  He  was 
alto  charged  with  embezzling  part  of  the  materials  which 
were  designed  for  the  statue.  Upon  this  he  withdrew  to  £lis, 
and  took  a  most  honourable  revenge  over  the  ungrateful 
Athenians,  by  making  for  that  place  the  Olympic  Jupiter, 
which  was  afterwards  ranked  among  the  most  wonderful 
pieces  of  art  in  the  world.  It  was  executed  with  astonish- 
ing sublimity  of  conception;  its  dimensions  being  sixty 
feet  high,  and  every  way  proportioned.  ^^  The  majesty  of 
the  wWk  equalled  the  majesty  of  the  God,"  says  Qpintilian  ; 
^*  and  its  beauty  seems  to  have  added  lustre  to  the  religion 
of  the  country.'*  Phidias  concluded  his  labours  with  this 
nta^ter-^piece ;  and  the  Elean's,  to  ^do  honour  to  bis  me-^ 
mory,  appropriated  to  his  deiscendants  an  office,  which 
consisted  in  preserving  from  injury  this  magnificent  image. ^^ 

^  Plinii  Xat.  Hist.'— Jaoiui  de  Pictiira  veteram.-^Plutarcb  io  Pericle9.'r« 
IKiibtiliMi  last.  Orat. 
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PHILELPHUS  (FAAKCI3),  a  learned  ItaJian,  was  born 
ill  1398,  at  Toieiitina,  in  the  march  of  Ancotia.  He  star 
died  at  Padua,  where  he  made  such  progress,  that  «t 
eighteen  he  became  professor  of  eloquence.  The  fame  of 
bis  talents  having  gained  him  an  invitation  to  V^ice,  he 
yi^as  honoured  with  the  rank  of  citizen,  and  was  sent  by 
the  republic  as  secretary  to  their  embassy  at  Constantino* 
pie  in  .1419,  and  he  took  advantage  of  this  employment  to 
m&ke  himself  master  of  Greek.  He  there  married  Theo- 
dora, daughter  of  the  learned  Emmanuel  Chrysolgras, 
about  1419.  Becoming  at  length  known  to  the  emperor 
John  PalflBologus,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  8igis* 
sound  emperor  of  Germany,  to  implore  his  aid  against 
the  Turks.  After  this  he  taught  at  Venice,  Florence, 
Siena,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  with,  astonishing  success.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  his  defects.  He  wi|hed  ^ 
s^ign  alone  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and^  could  nqt  bear 
contradiction  without  being  extremely  irritated.  He  would 
dispute  on  the  most  trivial  points  ;  and  once  wagered  100 
crowns,  on  some  minute  question  of  grammar,  against  the 
beard  of  a  Greek  philosopher  named  Timotheus.  Having 
won,  no  solicitation  could  prevail  upon  him  to  remit  the 
line,  and  he  most  unmercifully  $haved,  his  antagpnist,  in 
spite  of  very  ample  offers.  To  this  presumptuous  turn. he 
joined  a  prodigality  and  a  restlessne$s,  which  filled  bi^  life 
with  uneasiness.  Menage  has  accused  him  of  destraying 
ia  copy  of  Cicero  "  De  Gloria,"  the  only  one  then  exist- 
ing, after  having  transfused  the  greater  p^rt  of  it  inip  a 
treatise  of  bis  own ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  accu- 
sation was  just.  Otbev  learned  men  have  been  also  sm- 
pected ;  but  ail  ^hat  is  certain  is,  that  the  work  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Petrarch,  who  mentions  faavipg.  a  copy  qf  ir, 
which  has  since  been  utterly  Ipst.  Philelpbus  died  at 
Florence  July  31,  1481,  being  then  83.  His  vvorks  con- 
sist of  odes,  dialogues,  orations,  &c.  of  wbiob  the  follow- 
ing editions  are  in  most  request :  1 .  }^  Orationes  et  non« 
nulla  alia  opera,  Plutarcbi  apophthegmata,  ab  epdem  e 
GraBco  in  Latinum  conversa,"  4to.  This  is  a  very  rare 
edition,  and  contains  a  letter  firom  Philelphus  to  Maria 
Sforza,  dated  from  Mijan,  1481.  There  are  reprints  at 
Venice  in  1482,  1491,  1492,  &c#  but  of  little  value* 
2.  <<  OdaB,''  firix.  1497,  4to.  3.  '<  Satyjarum  HecatosticQQ 
prima  decas  (decades  decem),"  Milan,  1476,  small  folio, 
of  uncommon  rarity.    4.  "  Satyrarum  decades  decern,"  Ve^ 
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liice,  1502,  4to.  5.  <<  Satyr®  centum  distioctae  deoem 
decadibus  Catholieis  passim  refertse  sententiis:  praemissa 
authoris  vita  ab  Egid.  Perrino  Campaoo,  &c.'^  Paris, 
1508.  De  Bure  says,  that  the  life  announced  in  the  title 
of  this  edition  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  copies  as  he  has 
seen.  6.  ^^Epistoktrum  familiarum  libri  triginta  septem/* 
Venice,  1502,  folio.  7.  **  Fabulse,"  Venice,  1480,  4to. 
In  his  letters  are  innumerable  proofs  of  his  arrogant  and 
suspicious  temper.  His  works^  collected,  were  published 
At  Basle  in  1739.' 

'  PHILEMON,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Menaoder,  whose  rival  he  was,  and  though  inferior, 
was  frequently  successful  against  him  by  means  of  intrigue 
or  the  partiality  of  friends,  was,  by  the  account  of  Suidas, 
m>  Syracusan  by  birth  ;  but  Strabo  says  that  he  was  born  at 
8ol8e,  in  Cilieia.  He  was  some  years  older  than  Menander, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Quintilian  fairly  next  to  him  in 
merit,  though  unfit  to  be  preferred*  to  him.  Apuleius 
'Speaks  still  more  favourably,  saying  only  that  he  was 
Jhrtasse  impar ;  and  adds,  that  there  are  to  be  found 
HI  bi$  dramas  ^  many  witty  strokes,  plots  ingeniously  dis- 
posed, discoveries  strikingly  brought  to  light,  chsracters 
well  adapted  to  their  parts,  sentiments  that  accord  with 
human  life,  jests  that  do  not  degrade  the  sock,  and  gravity 
that  does  not  intrench  upon  the  buskin.'*  Philemon,  who 
flourished  274  B.C*  lived  to  liie  extraordinary  age  of  101 
years,  and  composed  ninety  comedies.  Menander,  indeed, 
composed  more,  and  in  less  time,  but  even  this  was  extra- 
ordinary. His  longevity  was  the  result  of  great  temper- 
ance, and  a  placid  frame  of  mind.  Frugal,  to  a  degree 
that  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  avarice,  he  never 
weakened  his  faculties  or  constitution  by  excess :  and  he 
summed  up  all  his  wishes  in  one  rational  and  moderate 
petition  to  heaven,  which  throws  a  most  favourable  light 
upon  his  character :  **  I  pray  for  health  in  the  first  place ; 
iir  the  next,  for  success  in  my  undertakings ;  thirdlj^,  for  a 
cheerful  heart ;  and  lastly,  to  be  out  of  debt  to  all  man-^ 
kind.'*  A  petition  which  seems  to  have  been  granted  in 
all  its  parts.  As  he  lived  in  constant  serenity  of  mind,  so 
he  died  without  pain  of  body;  for,  having  called  together 
""  a  number  of  hi^  friends  to  the  reading  of  a  play  which  he 
Imd  newly  finished,  and  sitting,  as  was  the  custom  in  that 

1  Cluiafe|Me.-<-Ntceron,  toL  VL— Tiraboichi. — Roscoe's  Lorenzo. 
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aerene  climate,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  an  nn-t 
foreseen  fall  of  rain  broke  up  the  company,  just  when  the 
old  man  had  got  into  the  third  act,  in  the  very  wi^rmest 
interests  of  bis  fable.  His  hearers,  dislappointed  by  this 
unlucky  check  to  their  entertainment,  interceded*  witii  him 
for  the  remainder  on  the  day  following,  to  which  he  rea^ 
dily  assented  ;  and  a  .great  company  being  then  assembled, 
whom  the  fame  of  the  rehearsal  had  brought  together,  they 
sat  a  considerable  time  in  expectation  of  the  poet,  till  wea* 
ried  out  with  waiting,  and  unable  to  account  for  his  want 
of  punctuality,  some  of  his  intimates  were  dispatched  in 
quest  of  him,  who,  having  entered  his  house,  and  made 
their  way  to  his  chamber^  found  the  old  man  dead  on  his 
couch,  in  his  usual  meditating  posture,  his  features  placid 
and  composed,  and  with  every  symptom  that  indicated 
a  death  without  pain  or  struggle.  The  fragments  of  Phi- 
lemon are  in  general  of  a  sentimental  fender  cast;  and 
though  they  enforce  sound  and  strict  morality,  jet  no  one 
instance  occurs  of  that  gloomy  misanthropy,  that  harsh  and^ 
dogmatizing  spirit,  which  too  often  mark^.the  maxims  of 
his  mdre  illustrious  rival.  They  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Grotlus,  together  with  those  of  Menander ;  the 
greater  part  having  been  preserved  by  Stobaeus.  Several  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  comic 
poets,  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Cumberland  in  his 
"  Observer,'*  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  further 
information.  * 

PHILIDOR  (Andrew),  an  eminent  musician  and 
chess-player,  born  at  Dreux  in  1726,  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  musical  ancestors,  who,  in  different  branches 
of  the  art,  had  been  attached  to  the  court  ^ver  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.  The  family-name  was  Dani6an  ;  and 
it  is  pretended  that  this  monarch,  himself  a  t]ilettante  mu- 
sician, occasioned  the  surname  of  Philidor^  a  famous  per- 
former on  the  hautbois,  whom  this  prioce  bad  heard  in  his 
progress  through  France,  to  be  given  to  Danican,  whose' 
instrument  b^ing  the  hautbois,  when  Che  king  beard  him 
perform,  he  cried  out,  "  Here's  another  Philidor !"  AnV 
drew  was  educated  as  a  page  or  chorister  in  the  chapel:-> 
royal,  under  Campra,  and  in  1737  he  produced  his  iirsi 
anthem/  which  was  petformed  in  the  chapel,  and  eom-i 
plimepted  by  the  king  as  an  extraordinary  production  for  a 
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child  of  eleven  years  old*  On  bis  change  of  voice,  aend 
quitting  tlie  chapel,  he  established  himself  at  Paris,  where 
he  subsisted  by  a  few  scholars,  and  by  copying  music  ;  but 
every  year  he  went  to  Versailles  wi(h  a  new  motet. 

The  progress  which  he  had  made  at  chess  awakened  in 
him  a  desire  to  travel,  in  order  to  try  his  fortune ;  and 
in  1745  be  set  out  for  Holland,  England,  Germany,  &a  . 
In  these  voyages  he  formed  his  taste  in  music  upon  the  best 
Italian  models.  In  1752  he  tried  his  strength  as  a  musical 
composer  iu  London,  by  new  setting  Dryden^s  ode  on  St. 
Cecilia^s  day.  Handel  Js  said,  by  his  biographer,  to  have 
found  his  cborusses  well  written,  but  discovered  a  want  of 
taste  in  his  airs.  As  bis  time  was  more  occupied  by  chess 
than  music,  he  printed  in  London,  by  a  large  subscription, 
in  1749,  his  "  Analysis  of  the  Game  of  Chess."  In  1754 
he  :returned  to  Paris,  in  the  month  of  November,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  music.  He  had  his  ^*  Laudae  Jeru- 
salem^' performed  at  Versailles ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  too 
Italian;  and  as  the' queen  of  Louis  XV.  disliked  that  style 
of  music  in  the  church,  his  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  this  com- 
position, a  place  of  maftre  de  chapelle,  were  frustrated. 

In  1757  he  composed  an  act  of  a  serious  opera;  but 
Ribel,  opera-manager,  would  not  let  it  be  performed,  tell- 
ing bim  that  be  would  have  no  airs< introduced  in  the  scenes 
of  that  theatre,  from  this  time,  however,  to  1779,  he 
composed  various  operas  for  the  French  stage,  that  were 
much  approved.  In  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  com-^ 
posed,  in  Loudon,  "  The  Carmen  Seculare,"  of  Horace,'* 
in  the  conduct  of  which,  Philidor  placed  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  Baretti.  The  performance  was  attended^ 
at  FreemasonsMlall,  by  all  persons  of  learning  and  talents, 
in  expectation  of  a  revival  of  the  music  of  the  ancients, 
and,  by  many,  of  its  miraculous  powers.  To  what  kind 
of  music  the  *^  Carmen  Seculare'*  was  performed  at  Romei 
we  pretend  not  to  say;  but  in  London,  adds  Dr.  Burney, 
we  could  trace  the  composer^s  models  for  the  cborusses  in 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  and  the  operas  of  Rameau  ;  and 
for  the  airs,  in  his  own  comic  operas,  and  the  favourite  me- 
lodies then  in  vogue  in  that  theatre,  many  of  which,  with 
Italian  words  and  Italian  singing,  particularly  those  of 
Gretry,  would  be  elegant  and  pleasing  music  any  where. 
Philidor,  however,  in  setting  the  secular  ode,  it  must  be 
confessed,  manifested  his  knowledge  of  counterpoint  in  the 
style  of  the  old  masters ,  and  that,  in  spite  of  chess,  lie 
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to  find  that  Pope  himself  was  the  real  author  of  the  papov 
and  that  the  whole  criticism  was  an  inony.  The  nestt  work 
Philips  published,  {Recording  to  the  coonnon  account,  was 
**The  Life  of  John  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Archbishop  of  York,  in  tbe 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  L^'  He  is  supposed  to  have 
undertaken  this,  for  the  sake  of  making  known  his  political 
principles,  which  were  those  of  the  Whigs.  But  we  doubt 
whether  this,  which  was  published  in  1700,  was  not  prior 
to  the  publication  of  bis  pastorals.  « 

In  the  mean  time,  he  fell  under  the  severe  displeasure 
of  Pope,  who  satirized  him  with  his  u^al  keenness,  h 
was  said  he  used  to  mention  Pope  as  an  enemy  to  the  go- 
vernment; and  it  is  certain  that  the  revenge  which  Pope 
took  upon  him  for  this  abuse,  greatly  ruffled  his  temper. 
Philips  was  not  Pope^s  match  in  satirical  attack,  and  t]iere« 
fore  had  recourse  to  another  weapon,  for  be  stuck  up  a 
rod  at  Button's  coffee  house,  with  whiqh  be  threatened  to 
chastise  bis  antagonist  whenever  he  should  meet  him.  But 
Pope  prudently  declined  going  to  a  p)ace  where  he  must 
have  felt  the  resentment  of  an  enraged  author,  as  much.su- 
petior  to  him  in  bodily  strength,  as  inferior  in  genius  and 
skill  in  versifying. 

Besides  Pope,  there  were  some  other  writers  who  have 
written  in  burlesque  of  Philtps*s  poetry,  which  was  sia- 
gular  in  its  manner,  and  not  difficult  to  imitate;  particu- 
larly Mr.  Henry  Carey^  who  by  some  lines  in  Philips-s  style, 
and  which  were  once  thought  to  be  dean  Swiff  s^  fixed  on 
that  author  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby.  Isaac  Hawkiii^ 
Browne  also  imitated  him  in  his  Pipe  of  Tobacco.  Thisy 
however,  is  written  with  great  good  humour,  and  though 
intended  to  burle^ue,  is  by  no  means  designed  to  ridicule 
Philips,  he  having  made  the  same  trial  of  skill  on  Swift, 
Pope,  Thomson,  Young,  and  Cibber. .  As  a  dramatic 
writer,  Philips  has  certainly  considerable  merit,  and  one 
of  his  plays  long  retained  its  popularity.  This  was  '^  The 
Distressed  Mother,"  from  the  French  of  Racine,  acted  ia 
1711.  The  others  were,  "  The  Briton,"  a  tragedy,  acted 
in  1721  ;  and  "  Humfrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  acted  also 
in  1721.  The  "  Distrest  Mother*'  was  concluded  with 
the  most  successful  Epilogue,  written  by  Budgell,  that 
ever  was  spoken  in  the  English  theatre.  It  waaalso  bigl^J 
praised  in  the  "  Spectator.'* 
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/(-^bUips-8  citcttQ)atances  were  in  genera),  thitongbhis  liCei 
not, poly,  easy,  but  ratber  affluent,  in.  consrequence  of  hi^ 
being  connected,  by  his  poliii'cal  principles,  with  persons  of 
great  rapkand  consequeiioe.  He  was  concerned  with  Dii. 
l^Qgb  Boulter,  .afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  right 
hc^nourable  Bichaird  Wiest,  lord  chancellor  of  Irelahd;  the 
reur,  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  and  the  rev..  Mr.  Henry  Stevfioa^' 
in  writing]  a  aeriea  of  Papers,  many  of  ^m  very  excellent^t 
called  ^'.The  JFree-Thinker/'  which  were  all  published  to- 
gether, by  Philips,  in  3  ¥oU..8vo»  In  the  lattov  part,  of 
qyni^D. Annie's  ^e^n,  he  was.seoretary  to  the  Hanover  olub^ 
H  set  of  noblemen  and  gentjemen  avho  had  formed  an  asBO<» 
ciatioain  hononrof  that  .^ncc^^saony .  and  for  the  support  06 
its  mterdfits;  and  who. used,  particularly  to*  distinguish  iri 
their  jtoa^ts  such  o£  the<iair  sex  as  weise  most  zealously  at*^* 
taphed  tO:  the  illuslriQUS  house  of  Brunsflvicli*  Mr.  Philips^sf 
j^tatioii  in  thia'cluby  together  witb  the  xeal.shewa  ip  his 
Writi9gSf>>^eeommendiiig  him  tf>  the:  notice  and  faivourof 
tiMS  new.  government,  ^he  was,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
l|k»g  George  L  putJnto  tbe-conunissionof  the  p^ce,  and 
ia  17rl7,  appointed dn^)Qf  the  cooHhissiolsiers.ofthelotteryj 
Qti. his  friend  Dr.; Boulter's  being  made  primate  of  Ii^ekndy 
be  accompanied  that  prelate^  and  in  Sept«  1734/  iwas  ap^^ 
pointed Tegislrar  of  the  prerogative  corurt  at.Dtdbiini.  bad 
other  tsoesidersdble  pref^rmeats  bestowed  oni  him^-  and-nfaa 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  common^  tkcve,.  as  re«* 
Dresentative>for  the  county  of^Ai^magb,  Aj^  length,  having 
purchased  an  aotiaity  for  li£e,  of  4001^  pec  annum^  heeame 
Qfter  to >£ngltod  some  timet  141:1748,  but  did  not  long  en** 
}Q^i\As  fortune,  beiag  struck  with-  a/  palsy,  d£  wfaioL  bd 
died  :JuQe  ;1 6,1  i 749^  in  his  seventy'*eighth .  ye^r^^  < at  his 
hiMse^io  Hanover-street ^  and  was  buried.in  Audiejf  diapei» 
^-'/Of  bis'pefsoiial  characier,?'  says  Dr.  JofausfHiy'  ^{alll  hkw 
heard. is^i  that  he  waaeftxinent  for  braT«iy  and  skili  in  the 
sfword,  and  d)At  in  donfversatioii  he  was  somewhat  soleaftn 
^lid.ptompous;"  He  :is  eomewhere  called  Gluaker  Philips, 
for  what  does  not  appear.  /  Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that 
wbeti.Mr.  Addison  was  secretary-  of  state,  Philips  applied, 
to  him  for  some  preferment,  .but  was  coolly  answered, 
^  that  it!  was  thought  that  he  was  already  provided  for,  by 
b^gjnade.a  jttstice.foi  Westminstei'.''  <  To  this  oUerva-* 
tton  our  author  with  some  indignation  replied,  ^^  Though 
poetry  wets  a  trade  he  could  not  live  by,  yet  he  scorned  to 
owe  subsistence  to  another  which  he  ought  not  to  live  by.^^ 
Vol-  XXIV.  Go 
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.  <'  Among  his  poems,*'  saj^s  Dr.  Johnson,  the  '  Letter 
from  Denmark/  may  be  justly  praised  ;  the  ^  Pastorals,' 
which  by  the  writer  of  the  Guardian  wete  ranked  as  one  of* 
the  four  genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  muse,  cannot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life 
which  did  not  exist,  npr  ever  existed,  is  not  to  be  ob« 
jected;  the  supposition  of  such  a  state  is  allowed  to  Fas* 
toral.  In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise 
of  lines  sometimes  elegant ;  btit  he  has  seldom  much  force, 
or  much  comprehension*.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured 
him  the. name  of  Namby  Pamby,  the  poems  of  short  lines, 
by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characters,  from 
Walpole,  the  ^  steerer  of  the  realm,''  to  Miss  Pulteney  in 
the  nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  sprightly,  and 
the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with 
much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had  been  written  by  Addison^ 
they  would  have  had  admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued 
but  when  they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater.  In 
his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the. art  of  reaching 
all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard,  however  he  may  £ail 
below  his  sublimity  ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fir^, 
to  have  more  smoke.  He  has  added  nothing  to  English 
poetry,  yet  at  least  half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read :  per<- 
haps  be  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the  crkick 
would  reject."  * 

PHILIPS  (Catherine),  an  English  lady  once  highly 
praised  for  her  wit  and  accomplishments,  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  born  there 
Jan.  1,  1631.  She  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Hackney ;  where  she  distinguished  herself  early  for  her 
skill  in  poetry.  When  very  young,  she  became  the  wife 
of  James  Philips,  of  the  priory  of  Cardigan,  esq.  and  after- 
wards wcfnt  with  the  viscountess  of  Dungannon  into  Ire- 
land. At  the  request  of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  »^  translated 
from  the  French,  and  dedicated  to  the  countess  of  Cork,^ 
<<  Gonieille's  tragedy  of  Pompey ;"  which  was  several  timet 
acted  at  the  new  theatre  tb^#4n  1663  and  1$$4,  in  wbi^ 
last  year  it  was  published.  .  ghe  translated  also  the^ipur 
first  acts  of  **  Horace,^*  another  tragedy  of  Comeille;  the 
fifth  being  done  by  sir  John  Denbam.     She, died  of  the 

'  Jolmtoa'i  Livet.-i^Pope't  Woffa,  Bowleses  editioo^-^Tafcler,  ^peotalpr, 
and  Qutrdian  wiUi  notes,  e|lit.  ISOS.^-Cibber'a  Lives. 
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ftmall  pox  in  London,  the  22tl  of  Jiine,  1^64,  to  the  regret 
of  all  the  bieaii-monde,  ^in  the  thirty-third  jear  of  her  age  : 
**  having  not  left,"  says  Langbaine,  "  any  of  her  sex  heir 
equal  in  poetry.**  —  "  She  4iot  only  equalled,"  adds  he, 
^all  that  is  reported  of  the  poetesses  of  antiquity,  the 
Lesbian  Sappho  and  the  Roman  Sulpitia,  but  justly  found 
her  admirers  among  the  greatest  poets  of  our  age :"  and 
tihen  be  mentions  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Roscommon, 
Cowley,  and  others.  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addressed  to  her  his  "  Mea- 
sures arid  Offices  of  Friendship  :**  the  second  edition .  of 
whibh'was  printed  in  1657,  12mo.  She  assumed  the  name 
ofOrinda,  and  gave  that  of  Antenor  to  her  husband;  she 
h\id  likewise  a  female  friend  Anne  Owen,  who  was  Lucasial 
In  1667,  were  printed,  in  folio,  "  Poems  by  the  most  de- 
servedly admired'' Mrs.  Catherine  Philips,  the  matchless 
OHnda.  To  which  is  added,  Monsieur  Corneilte^s  POmpey 
vErtd  Horace,  tragedies.  With  several  othier  translations 
frbm  the  French;"  and  her  portrait  before  tliein,  engraven 
by  Faitborn.  There  was  likewise  another  edition  in  1678, 
folio  ;  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told,  that  '*  she  wrotq 
her  familiar  letters  with  great  facility,  in  a  very  fair  hand; 
Bind  perfect  orthography ;  and  if  they  were  collected  with 
tliose  excellent  discourses  she  wrote  on  several  subjects, 
they  'would  make  a  i^olume  much  larger  than  that  of  hei: 
poems'.'*  In  1705,  a  small  volume  of  her  letters  to  sir 
Charles  Cbtterell  was  printed  under  the  title  of  **  Letters 
from^Oriuda  to  Poliarchus  :'*  the  editor  of  which  tells  us, 
that  "they  were  the  effect  of  an  ha|)py  intimacy  between 
herself  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchus,  and  are  an  admi- 
table  pattern  for  the  pleasing  correspondence  of  a  virtuous 
friendship.  They  will  sufficiently  instruct  us,  how  an  in- 
tercourse of  writing  between  persons  of  different  sexet 
ought  to  be  managed  with  delight  and  innocence ;  and  teatrh 
the  world  not  to  load  such  a  commerce  with  censure  and 
deti;action,  when  it  is  removed  at  such  a  distance  from'  • 
even  the  appearance  of  guilt."  •  All  the  praise  of  her  don- 
temporaries,  however,  has  not  been  su&d'entto  preserve 
her  works  from  oblivion.* 

'  PHILLIPS(EDWARD),  one  of  tlie  nephews  "of  Milton, 
was  the  son  of  Edward*  Phillips,  who  came  from   Shrews- 

/  .1 ,  Gibber's  Lives.^Bio^.  Dram.— Cen!(tira  Lit.  voL  il,— Ballard's  EngUih 
Ladies.— Nichols's  Poemt^  vol.  11. 
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bary^  and  rose  to  be  secondary  ia  the  Croiy^-ofi^p,  ]iy 
Anne,  sister  of  the  celebrated  po^t,  and  was  bori^  in  th^ 
Strand,  near  Cbariug-cross^  in  August  i62iQ,  and  receitaii 
liis  earliest  education  pnder  bis  uncU. .  In  J64g  ^e  becaqae 
a  student  of  Magdalen-ball,  Oxford,  wberehe  coDtiQu(ed 
till  1651.  The  time  of  bis  death  is  riot  at^certaiiied.  He 
published  two  sniall  work«,  entitled  ^^  Tractatvilus  de  carr 
mine  Dramatjco  Poetaruoi,  pr<esertim  in  ci^oris  Tragicis^ 
et  veteri^  Coaiediae,^'  and  *^  CoiBpendiosaenumeratio  Poer 
*  tarum  (saltern  quorum  fama  maxime  enituit)  qui  a  tempore 
I)aptis  Aligerii  <usque  ad  banc  a^tatem  claruerunt  y  nemp^ 
itatorum,  Germanorum,  Anglorum,  &g.*'  These  wer^ 
added  to  the  seventeenth  edition  of  Job.  Buchlerus's  hdoYt 
entitled  **  Sacrarum  profanarumque  pbrasium  poeticaruni 
Thesaurus,''  &^'.  Lond.  1j669,  8vo.  But  be  is  better  known 
by  his  ^  Theatrum  Poetarum,  or  a  compleat  collection  of 
tbe  Poets,  especially  the  most  eminent  of  all  ages,  the 
Ancients  distinguish't  from  tbe  Moderns  in  tbeir  aeve^ 
ral  alpbabets.  With  some  observations  and  reOectiona 
upon  many  of  them,  particularly  those  of  our  own  nation. 
Together  with  a  prefatory  discourse  of  tbe ,  Poets  an4 
Poetry  in  generaV  Lond.  1675.  Into  this  work  there  i% 
says  Warton,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Milton  threw 
many  additions  and  corrections.  It  contains  criticisms  far 
above  the  taste  of  that  period,  and  such  as  were  nQf;^  com- 
jffOT\  ^fter  th^  national  taste  had  been  just  corruptedHby  the 
false  and  capticious  refinements  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL 
The  preface  however^  discpvers  more  manifest  traces  of 
Milton's  band  than  the  book  itself. 

In  1800  sir  £.  Brydges  pii^blisbed  a  new  .edition  of  the, 
**  Theatrum"  »^  far  as  respects  the  English  poets,  aod  has 
subjoined  very  valuable  additions  to  every  article.  The 
arrangement  in  this,  editipii  is  gceatly  improved  by  beings 
piade  chronological;  and  industrious  research  baa  g9« 
Ihered  much  cucv>us  information  fipn;!  qhscure  or  neglected 
source^,  few  ipore  acceptable  presents  could  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  unless  indeed  tl^e  learned  and  accom- 
plished editor  wottl4  perforsqi  t|is  prooBise  to  add  a  second 
volume. 

To  Edward  Phillips,  Wood  attributes  tbe  foHowing 
works,  most  of  which  fender  it  prpbable  that  he  w^  an 
author  by  profession  :  1 .  ^^  A  new  World  of  English  Words, 
or  General  Dictionary,  &c."  Lood.  1657,  folio.  In  this  be 
bad  made  so  much  use  of  Blount's  ^^  Glossographia,*'  with- 
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du't  acknowledgment,  that  the  latter  comptaitiej  of  the  in^ 
jury  in  a  lettt?r  to  Woo(J,  and  speaks  of  Phitlips,  as  i 
^  beggarly  half-wuted  scholar,  hired  for  tbfe  purpose  by^ 
some  of  the  law-booksellers,"  to  transcribe  that  in  four  or 
ftvd  mdnths,  which  cost  him  (Blount)  twide  as  many  yearif 
\h  cdmpilin^.  At  last  he  was  provoked  to  expose  Phillips 
ift  fei  pamphlet  ^ntrtt^d  '*  A  world  of  Errors  discovered  irt 
ebe  New  World  of  Words,'*  1.67?,  folia.  Phillips  had  « 
yet  more  f6rm=idable  aiitagbnist  ih  Skinner,  who  in  hii^ 
^*  Etymologicftn"  takes  many  opportunities  to  expose  his' 
iguorafVce.  2.  A  sxipplement  to  "  Speed's  Theatre,"  1676^ 
foiio.  3  A  continuation  of  "Baker's  Chronicle."  4V 
^'  Tractatutus  de  modo  et  ratione  formandi  voces  deriva^ 
tivas  LatinsB  Linguae,"  1684,  4to.  5.  "  Enchiridion  Lin- 
guae Latinae,  or  a  compendious  Latin  Dictionary,  &c." 
1684,  8vo.  6.  *'  Speculum  Linguae.  Latihae,"  1684^  4to* 
Tht^se  two  last  are  chiefly  tdken  from  Milton's  MS  Latiti- 
**  Thesaoru^.**  7.  "  Poem  on  the  coronation  of  his  most 
sacred  ft^ajesty  James  II.  and  his  royal  consort  our  gracious' 
qdeen  Mary,"  1685,  folio.  He  also  published  an  edition! 
of  Drammot>d  df  Hawthornden^s  poems,  in  1656 ;  andtrans-^ 
tated'  PaUsanias  ima  Lntin  ;  and,  into  English,  two  novels' 
from  J.  Perez  de-Montalvan ;  and  "The  Minority  of  St; 
Lewis,  Aviib'  the  politic  conduct  of  affairs -by  hismother 
^ueen  Blanch  of  Spiaiin,  during  her  regency,"  1685,  t2moi 
Biit  next  to'  his  "  Tfieairum,"  we  are  mdstly  iiidebt^d  far 
him  for  his  life  of  his  illustrious  uncle.  ,  ! 

'  John  Phillips,  the  other  nephew  of  Milton,  appears  t6 
have  been  at  first  a  warni  adherent  to  his  uncle's  p6litica'l 
6prnions,  ai.id  published' "Milton's  Defensio"  in  answer  to 
thte  ^*  Apologia  pro  reg^,  "fitc."  which  was  falsely  aiscribed 
to'  bishop  BramhalK  His  other  publications  imply  some, 
eh'artge  of  sentiment,  particulai^ly  his  "Satyr  against  Hypoi 
orifes*,"'  published  about  the  time  of  the  restoratibn,  a'n<i 
fepr-inted  in  1671  atid  1680,  4to.  These  other  writings,  ac- 
^d^diog  to  Wood,  are,-  1.  **  Montelion;  -or  the  'prophetic 
aldnanack  for  the  year  1660,^  8vo.  2.  *' Maronides ;  or 
Vffgli  Ti'avestie,"  a  burlesque  on  the  5th  and  6i!h  books  of 
the  Eneidv"  1672f  and  1673,  8vo,  and  reprinted  together 
in  1678.'  3.  "Duellum  Musicum,"  printed  with  Lock^'ji 
**  Present  practice  of  Musick  vindicated."  4..  "Mercu- 
rius  Verax  ;  or  the  prisoner*s  prognostications  for  the  ye^r 
1675,**  1675,  8vo.  5.  A  Continuation  of  Heath's. Chro- 
nicle,  1676^  folio,  a  wonderful  production  from  the  authoi; 
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of  "  Miltoni  Defeiisio."  6.  "  Dr.  Oates's  Narrative  of  tU 
Popish  Plot  vindicated,"  1680,  folio,  7.  "  Character  of 
a  Popish  Successor/*  the  siecoiid  part,  168i,  folio,  disowned 
by  Elkanah  Settle,  author  of  the  first  part.  8.  **  Specu- 
Ijum  Cr^perGowi)orum ;  or,  an  old  Looking*gl,ass  fpr  t^e 
young  academics  new  foird,  &c.'*  9.  *'  Samuel  Lord 
!Qisbop  of  Oxon  his  celebrated  reasons  for  abrogating  the 
test,  and  notion  of  idolatry,  answered  by  Sam.  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,"  1688,  4to»  In  Wood  we  have  no  account 
of  his  death,  but  he. adds  that  be  was  *^  a  man  of  very  loose 
principles,  atheistical,  forsakes  his  wife  and  children, 
makes  no  provision  for  them."  He  appears,  indeed,  froin 
bis  publications,  to  have  reflected  very  little  credit  on  his 

family.' 

"  PHILIPS  (Fabian),  author  of  several  books  relating  to 
ancient  customs  and  privileges  in  England,  was  the  son  of 
a  gentlemati,  and  bom  at  Prestbury  in  Gloucestershire, 
Sept.  28,  1601.     When  he  was  very  young,  he  spent  some 
^ime  in  one  of  the  inns  of  chancery  ;  and  theuce  translated 
bimself  to.  the  Middle-temple,  where  he  became  learned  m 
|he  law.     In  the  civil  war  he  continued  loyal,  having  al- 
ways been  an  assertor  of  the  king's  prerogative ;  and  was 
so  zealously  attached  to  Charles  I.  that,  two  days  before 
t^e  king  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  protestation  against  the 
intended  murder,  which   he   caused  to   be   printed,  and 
^flBxed  to  posts  in  all  public  places.     He  also  published,  in 
1649,  4to,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  Veritas  inconcussa;  or 
King  Charles  I.  no  man  of  blood,  but  a  martyr  for  his 
people:*'  which  was  reprinted  in   1660,  8vo.      In  1653, 
when  the  courts  of  justice  at  Westminster,  especially  tKe 
chancery,    were  voted  down  by  Oliver's  parliament,   he 
published  ^^Considerations  against  the  disisolving  and  taking 
them  away  :**  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  William 
Lenthall,  esq.  speaker  of  th^  late  parliament,  and  pf  the 
keepers  of  (be  liberties  of  England.     For,$ome  time,  be 
was  fiU«er  for  London,  Middlesex,  Cambridgesliire,  and 
Huntingdonshire;  and  spent  much  money  in  se^trching  re* 
cords,  i^nd  writing  in  favour  of  the  roy^^l  prerogative:  yet 
he  wa9  but  poorly  rewarded  by  the  pls^ce  of  one  of  the  com- 
piissioners  fpr  regulating  the  law,  worth  200/.  per  annom, 
which  only  lasted  twp  yeafs.     After  the  restoration  of 
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Cliafles  II.  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  tenure*  was 
<}epending  in  parliament,  he  wrote  and  published  a  buoh, 
to  shew  the  nece»8tiy  of  preserving  then).  Its  title  is  **  Te- 
Denda  nori  Tollenda  :  or,  the  Necessity  of  preserving  Te* 
mires  in  Capite,  and  by  Knight's-service,  which,  according 
to  their  first  institution,  were,*  and  are  yet,  agraat  part  of 
the  salus  popiili,  &c.  1660,"  4to.  In  1663  he  published 
^'  The  Antiquity,  Legality,  Reason,  Duty,  and  Necessity 
of  Pr^-eniption  -and  Pourveyance  for  the  King,**  4to  ;  and, 
afterwards,  many  other  pieces  upon  subjects  of  a  similar 
kind.  He  likewise  assisted  Dr.  Bates  in*  his  *^  Elenchus 
Motuiim  i**  f  specially  in  searching  the  records  and  oflSces 
for  that  work.  He  died  Nov.  17, 1690,  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife,  in  the  church  of  Twy^ 
.  ford  in  Middlesex.  He  was  a  man  well  acquainted  with 
records  and  antiquities ;  but  his  manner  of  writing  is  not 
l^lose  or<  well  digested.  He  published  various  political 
pamphlets,  and  among  them  one  in, 1681,  which,  supposing 
))im>to  have  been  sincere,  proves  his  passion  for  royal  pre- 
I'Qgativeto  have  been  much. superior  to  his  sagacity  and 
judgment :.  it  is  ^titled  "  Ursa  Major  et  Minor;  shewing, 
that  there  -is  no  ^uch  fear,  as  is  factiously  pretended,  of 
popiery  and  .arbitrary  power.'*  In  the  Arch»oIogia,  voL 
XI II.  is  an  account  of  a  M8.  of  his  in  the  Harleian  coUec* 
tioti,  entitled  *'  An  Expedient  or  meanes  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  the  sea  and  land  forces,  or  as  many  of  them  as  shall 
be  thought  expedient  without  money  in  this  year  of  an 
almost  universal  povertie  of  the  English  nation/'  In 
Strype's  life  of  VVhitgift  (p.  89),  is  a  notice  of  one  Fabian 
Phillip^,  one  oi  the  council  of  the- marches  of  Wales,  who 
app(\ars  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  our  author.^ 
.  PHILIPS  (John),  an  English  poet,  was  son  of  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop;  and  born  at  Bampton 
in  Oxfordshire,  Dec.'3Q,  1676.  After  some  domtestic  edu* 
<;ation,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  soon  distinguished 
by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises  ;  and,  what  is  less  easily 
to  be  credited,  so  touch  endeared  himself  to  his  school- 
fellows,  by  his  civility  and  good-nature,  that  they,  without 
iparmar  or  ill-will,  saw  him  indulged  by  the  master  with 
particular  immunities.  -  It  is  related,  that,  when  he  was  at 
achool,  be  seldom  mingled  in  play  with  the  other  boys^ 
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)>^t  retired  to  bis  chamber ;  wbere  his.  sorereigh  pleasure 
was. to. sit,  hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by 
somebody,  whose  iservice  he  found. means  to  procure. 

.  From  school,  ^where  he  became  racquainted  with  tb0 
po^ts  ancient  and  modern,  ^nd  fixed  his  attention  parti'cu«» 
farly  on  Milton,  he  was,  in  1694,  removed  to  Christ  church, 
O^fox^U  where  he  performed  all  his  university  exercises 
wiih  applause.  Following,  however^  the  natmral  bent  of 
his  genius  to  poetry,  he  continued  the  study  of  his  favou- 
rite Milton,  so  intensely,  that  it  is  said  there  was  not  an 
^llilsiou  in  ^^  Paradise* Lost,-*  drawn  from  any  hint  in  either 
)iomer  .or  Virgil,  to  which  be  could  not  immediately  refer, 
yet  be  was  not  so  much  in.  loi^  with  poetry,  as  to  neglect 
ptfaer  branches  of  leaii^ing,  and,  having  some  intefttiDn  to 
?pply  to  physic  as  a  professien,  be.  took  much  delight  in 
i^aturalMstory,. particularly  botany  $  Ixut  he  appears  to  have 
ifelinquished  these,  pursuits  when  he  had  begun  to  acquire 
poetical  fame.  While  be  was  at  Oxford,  he  was  henourecl 
with  the  acquaintance  o£  the.  best^  and  potitest  n»en  'in  it ; 
9Pd  bad  a  particular  intimacy  witb  Mr.  Edmund- Smithy 
autliQi*  of  the  tragedy  «f  Phaftdra  and  Hippdiitus.;  The  first 
poepa  which  distinguished  bim^  io'  1703,  was  his  ^^  Splendid* 
S^hilling ;"  bis  next,  entided  *^  Blenheim,-'  he  wrote,  as  a 
rival,  to  Addison's  on  the  »ame  sobject^  at  the  request  of 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr..  Henry  St.  John^  afterwards 
}prd  Bolingbroke,  on.  occasion  of  the  victory  obtained  at 
tb^t  place  by  the  duke  <tf  Marlborough  in  1704.  It  wis 
published  in  1705 ;  and  the  year  after  he  finished  a  third 
poem,.upon/^  Oyder,"  the  first  book  of  which  had  been 
vxitten  at  QxforcL  It  is^  founded  upon  the  model  of- Vir- 
gil's ^<  Georgics."  All  that  we  have  more  by  PhiHps  ir,  a 
Latin  <^  Ode  to  Heiury  St.  John^  esq. ;"  which  is  also  es- 
teemed •a  master-piece.  He  wat  meditating  a  poem  on 
the  ^/  Last  Day,"  wbexi  illness  obUged  bim  to  relinquish 
all  pursuits^  except  the  care  ofbi^^  health.  -His  disorder, 
however,  became  a  lingering  cot^smmption,  attended  with 
an  asthma,  of  which  he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  I5>  1708, 
when  be.  had  not  reached  histhirty-'third  year.  He  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  there,  witb  an  inscription  over 
bis  grave;  and  had  a  monument  ereetedto  his  memory,  in 
Westminster<abbey,  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterward^ 
Iprd  chancellor,  with  an  eipitaph  upon  it,  written  by  Dr. 
Atterbury,  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Freind. 
Philips  was  one  of  those  few  poets^  whose  Muse  and  manr 
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lien  were  equally  excellent  and  amiable;  and  both  were 
so  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

Dr.  Johnson  obsenres,  that  '*  Philips  has  been  always 
}>rai8ed,  without  contradiction,  as  a  man  modest,  blameless, 
and  pious ;  who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  without  discontent, 
and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  impatience ;  be« 
loved  by  those  that  knew  him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be 
known.  He  was  probably  not  formed  for  a  wide  circle^ 
His  conversation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  gaiety, 
which  seems  to  have  flowed  only  among  bis  intimiates  ;  for 
I  have  been  told,  that  he  was  in  company  silent  and  barren, 
and  employed  only  upon  the  pleasures  of  his  pTpe«.  111% 
addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biogra^- 
phers,  who  remarks  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  *  Blen- 
heim,' he  has  found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fra- 
grant fume.  In  common  life,  be  was  probably  one  of  those 
who  please  by  not  offending,  and  whose  person  was  loved, 
because  his  writings  were  admired^  He  died  honoured  and 
laa»6nted,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation  had  withered, 
and  before  his  patroiv  St.  John  had  disgraced  him.  •  His 
works  are  few.  The  *,  Splendid  Shilling,'  has  the  uncom^ 
mon  merit  of  an  original  design,  unless  it  may  be  thought 
precluded  by  the  ancient  Centos,  To  degrade  the  sound- 
ing words  and  stately  construction  of  Milton,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things,  gratifies  the 
mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  over  that  grandeur  which 
hitherto  held  its  captives  in  admimtion ;  the  words  and 
things  are  presented  with  a  new  appearance^  and  novelty 
is  always  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain.  But  the  merit 
of  such  performances  begins  and  ends  with  the  first  author. 
He  that  should  again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  in- 
cidents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  ft  with  more  art, 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  must  yet  expect  but  a  smalt 
part  of  the  praise  which  Philips  has  obtained:  he  can  only- 
hope  to  be  considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest." 
<  >*  There  is  a  Latin  <  Ode'  written  to  his  patron  St.  John, 
in  return  for  a  present  of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot 
be  passed  without  notiee.  It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  ex- 
hibits several  artful  accommodations  of  classick  expressions 
to  new  purposes*  It  seems  better  turned  than  the  odes  of 
HaMes.  To  the  poem  on  'Cider,'  written  in  imitation 
of  the  fGeorgicks,'  may  be  given  this  peculiar  praise,  that 
it  is  grounded  in  truth ;  that  the  precepts  which  it  contains 
are  exact  and  just ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  at  once  a  book 
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of  entiertdiameni  and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by  MH« 
ler,  the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose,  expreisian 
was,  that  '  there  were  many  books  written  on  the  same 
si^hject  in  prose,  wliich  do  not  contain  so  much  truth  as 
that  poeni.*  In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  in- 
tersperse precepts  relating  to  the  (Culture  of  treeS  with 
sentiments  more  generally  pleasing,  and  in*  easy  and  grace* 
ful  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another,  he  has  very  dili* 
gently  imitated  his  master  ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  hiin- 
self  with, blank  verse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of 
Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  veneration,  combined 
as  they  are  with  subjects  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  could 
be  sustained  by  images  which  at  most  can  rise  only  to  ele- 
gauee.  Contending  angels  may  shake  the  regions  of  hea» 
ven  in  blank  verse  ;  but  the  flow  of  equal  measures,  and 
the  embellishment  of  rhyme,  must  recommend  to  our  at- 
tention the  art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the 
redsireak  and  pearmain.  What. study  could,  confer.  Phi- 
lips bad  obtained  ;  but  natural  deficience  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. He  seems  not  born  to  greatness  and  elevation/  He 
is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  surprise  with  unexpected 
excellence;  but  perhaps  to  his  last  poem  may  be  applied 
what  Tully  said  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  *  it  is  written 
with  much  art,  though  with  few  blazes  of  genius.*"  Of 
the  *^  Cider/*  an  excellent  edition,  with  notesand  illustra- 
tions, waspublished  by  Mr.  Dunster  in  .1791,  8vo.     ..>'■> 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  were  two  poets  of  both  the 
names  of  this  author,  who  flourished  in  his  time  :  one  the 
nephew  to  Milton,  already  tuentioned.  The  other  was 
the  author  of  two  political  farces,  both  printed  in  1716; 
1.  *^The  Earl  of  Marr  marred,  with  the  Humours  of  Jocky 
the  Highlander."  ^.  "The  Pretender's  Flight :  or,  a  Mock 
Coronatipn,  with  the  Humours  of  the  facetious  Harry  St. 
Jpbi)."'  .      , 

PHILLIPS  (Morgan),  sometimes  called  Pbiilip  Mor- 
gan, a  native  of  Monmouthshire,  entered  a' student  at  6x- 
ford  about  1533.  Being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1537,  he  distinguished  himself  so,  much  by  a  talent  for 
disputing,  then  in  high  vogue,  that  he  was  called  Morgan 
the  sophister.  Afterwards  proceeding  M.  A.  he  was  chosen* 
a  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  and  entered  into  orders.  In  1546 
be  was  chosen  principal  of  St.  Mary-hall,  and  was  in:  audi 
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iGepolatioti  wkb  the  popish. party^  that  he  was  one  of  the 
three  selected  to  dispute  with  Peter  Martyr  on  the  sacra- 
Qieut.  His  share  was  published  i a  1549,  under  the  title 
f*  Disputaiio  de  sacrameuto  EucbaristitB  in  univ.  Oxon. 
habita,  contra  D.  Pei.  Martyr.  13  Maii,  1549/'  We  bear 
nothing  of  bioi  during  the  reign  of.  Edward  VI. 4  but 
in  that  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed  chanter  of  St. 
David's.  ^  Being  deprived  of,  this  by  queen  Elizabeth,  he 
went  abroad,  and  after  a  journey  to  Rome  with  Allen  (af- 
terwards the  cardinal),  he  joined  with  him  in  1568  in  esta- 
blishing the:  English  college  at  Doway,  and  was  the  first 
who  contributed  pecuniary  aid  to  that  institution.  Wood 
places  his  death  at  1577,  but  the  records  of  Doway  college 
inform  us  that  he  died  there  in  1570,  and  left  his  property 
for  the  purchase  of  a  hpMse  and  garden  for  the  English 
missionaries.  A.very:scafce  work,  entitled^'  A  Defence  of 
the  Honour  of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  with  a  declaration. 

,  of  her  right,  title,  arid  interest,  in  the  cniwn  of  Engiand,'' 
(London,  1569, -Liege,  l571ybvo),  was  attributed  to  him ; 
^ut  Camden  .and  others  assure- us  that  it  wasrwritten,-  as  we. 
have  noticed  in  his  life,  by  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross. 
The  only  other  treatise,  therefore,  we  cao  ascribe  to  him 
vith  certainty,  is  that  ,written  in  answer  to  Knox's  ^^  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  ;*'  and  entitled  ^^  A  Treatise  i^hewtng, 
the  Regiment  (government)  of  Women  is  conformable  to 
the  law  of  God  and.  Nature,'*.  Liege,  1571,  8 vo.* 
.  PHILLIPS  (Thomas),  a  Roman  catholic  divine,  and 
^thqr  of  some  works  of  considerable  merit,  wa;i  descended 
from  an  ancient  family.  His  fa):her  was  a  Roman  catholic, 
but  had  become  a  convert  to  popery.  Where  or  when  he 
was  born  we  are  not  told,  but  it  appears  that  when  at 
school,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  some  catholic 
boohs,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  He  was  thence  removed 
to  8t«  Omer^s,  wliere  he  made  great  progress  in  polite  lite- 
rature, and  obtained  the  first  academical  prizes.  At  one 
time,  he  felt  an  inclination  to  become  a  member  of  ilie 

.  society  of  the  Jesuits,  but  changed  his  mind  in  that  re- 
i^pect,  and  after  a  course  of  study  at  St.  Oiner's,  travelled 
through  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
during  the  course  of  which,  ,he  visited  persons  eminent  for 
learning;  assisted  at  various  academical  exerci^s;  looked 
,pver  the  principal  libraries,  and  qonsidered ,  tbe  produc- 
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ttons  of  the  polite  art^  and  tbose  magnificent  strtlctttr^il 
iivhlch  ancient  And  modern  piety  had  raised  and  dedica^ted 
to  public  worship.  He  observed  the  different  Ace  at)d 
product  of  each  country,  and  that  endle^  variety  of  man- 
ners «yhich  seems  merely  or  principally  id  afi^e  fi^om  JoiU 
itialfe  and  education.  He  did  not  trusit  his  reitiarks  to  irie^ 
mory  alone,  but  committed  them  -briefly  td  writt^ig ;  but 
whether  they  are  now  existing,  we  are  unable  to^stfertaiii. 
'  Having  finished  his  travels,  be  determined  t6  iieVOte 
hknself  to  th^  f^inistry,  and  accordingly  was  admitted  into 
orders.  S6on  afterwards  his  father  died,  bnt  his  (>er8e^ 
verance  in  his  religions  sentiments  deprived  him  of  th<Sf 
estate  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed :  Thtisj  though' 
an  eldest  son,  he  had  no  olher  provision  but  what  the  fril-^ 
gality  of  his  parents  had  made  for  him.  This  however  wai 
something  more  than  mediocrity,  and  placed  him  above 
dependence. 

The  preceding  account  is  extracted  from  our  auth6rV 
pamphlet,  printed  inlT^I,  and  ehtitled  **  Phllenrton,**  of 
which  a  few  copies  only  were  given  to  friends.  The  dthei* 
circumstances  collected  by  his  biographer  relate  chiefly'td 
his  publicatibns.  In  1*756,  he  published  ♦*  The  Study  of 
Sacred  Literature,  folly  i^tated  and  (considered  in  a  Dis-*' 
course  to  a  student  in  divinity  (the  rev.  John  Jenisonj  who 
died  at  Liege,  Dec.  27,  1790),'*  a  second  edition  of  whtcfr 
appeared  in  I75S,  and  a  third  in  1765.  This  work  is  ^ti-* 
titled  to  Considerable  praise ;  but  his  principal  perform- 
ance was  *^The  History  of  the  Lifeof  Reginald  Pdl^,*'  1764, 
2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  in  1767,  2-  vols.  Svo.  It  cantiot  be 
denied  that  this  work^  though  penrved  with  no  ^mstll  At^ 
gree  of  Spirit  and  elegance,  contains  much  fiiatt^r  of  anf 
exceptionable  nature,  mafly  of  the^  facts  distofted,  and 
many  of  the  characters  introduced  in  it  virulently  abused. 
It  excited,  therefore,  on  the  protestant  side  a  general 
alarm,  and  met,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  firm  opposi-' 
tion ;  many  answers  soon  made  their  appearance,  f^oin' 
several  eminent  hands,  and  the  rhistakes  and  f Aiproprietie^ 
of  our  author*s  performance  were  pointed  out  and  expo^d.*'' 
The  following,  we  believe,  is  an  exact  list  of  his  answefef^:' 
1.  "A  Letter  to  Mr.  Phillips,  contairring  some  dhse^tH- 
lions  on  his  History  of  the  Lite  of  Reginald  Pole."  »Bf 
Rich.  Til  lard,  M.  A.  1765,  8vo.  2.  «  A  Reiiew  of  lift- 
Phillips's  History  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole.'**  By  Glo- 
cester  Ridley,  LL.  B.  1766,  8vo.      3.  *^  AalmadversioDs 
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^ifiQi]  Mr,  Pbillips's  Hiatpry  of  the  Life  of  Cardiijal  Pole.** 
By  Tiroothy  Neve,  !>•  D.  Rector  of.MiddltftQn  Stoney,  Ox- 
iorcjUhire,  1766,.8vo.  To  thU  are  added  some  remarks  b^ 
Pr,  jQrtJn,  4.  "  Remarks  ijpen  the  History  of  the  Life  of 
Reginald  Pole."  By  Edw.  Scone,'€lerk,  A.  M.  and  late  Mr 
\qw  of  Wadham college,  Oxford,  1766,  8vo.  These  reinarka 
were  first  printed  in  the  Public  Ledger.  5,  "  1  be  Life 
of  Cardinal  Reginald  Pule^  written  origin^^lly  in  Italiaii,  by 
]LQdo>vi<^o  Beccatelli,  archbishop  of  Ragusa,  and  now  iirat 
iran9)aite,d  intd  English,  with  notes  critical  and  historicaL 
T^  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  setting  forth  the.pla* 

fiarisEiiia^  ft^lse  translauons,  and  false  grammar  in  Thomaa 
'billip»^  History  o£  the  Life  pf  Reginald  Pule*"'  By  the 
|ilB|v:.Bejr^ikmui  Pye,,  LL.  B.1766,  8vo.  6./*Catbolick  Faith 
9nd  Practice,  addressed  to  the  iogenioiis  author  of  the  Life 
Qf  Cardinal  Pole/'  anonymous,  1763;  the  author  of  which 
vf^  Mr.  JoHK  Jones,  of  Welwyn.    (See  before,  vol.  XIX.) 

Jq^  vindication  of  himaelf  he  publi&hed  in  1.767,  an 
V  Appendix  to  the  Life,^'  with  aonoe  remarks  on  the  cbief 
objections  which  bad  been  made  to  it; ;  aad  at  the  end  of 
tt|e  third  edition  of  bis  ^' Essay  on  theatudy  of  Sacred  Li-i 
t^raiure,^'  be  added  spme  strictures  on  bis  opponents,;  and 
some  correction's. of  <nistakes«  .  Speaking  of  this  pampblst 
igi%  letter ^Q  Mr.  Cole,  he  says,  ^M  am  af^out  to  give  ano- 
tber  edition  with  considerable  Changes;  especially  as  I 
ha^ve  heeo  informed  that  a  seeming  partiality  to  ti>e  ordec 
^  tb^e  Jes^uUs,  i&  the  chiefe&t  objection  to  the  performance : 
wbicH  may  be  avoided  in.  k  future  edition,  and  the  instruc^^ 
tioQ.  be  as  complete  ai3  at  p(resent."  Tbis.seems  to  shew 
ittajt  bis  object  wa»  tbe  general  usefulness  of  the  work,  in-, 
dependent  of  party-iconsidevations.  All  be  could  allege, 
bQwever,.  in  defence  of  bis  Life  of  Pole,  was  sot  sufl&cient 
tpt  establish  tbe  Qtedit  of  tbe  work. 

Mr.  Phillips,  after  be  eotered  into  holy  orders,  obtained 
t^  dispensation  to  quit  the  Jeauits ;  and  this  step  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction  and 
difference  with  bis-  superiors  and  professors,  by  whom  he 
wonld  not  submit  to  be  guided  and  coqtcoUed  in  bis  tbee^^; 
logical  studies.  From  Liege,  where .  he  took  his  disniia*> 
sion,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  obtained,  by  the  iater. 
rest  of  the  Pretender,  a  prebend  in.  the  collegiate,  chuteh 
of  Tongres,  but  was  dispensed  from  residence  on  condition  > 
of  serving  the  English  mission,  and  for  many  years  lived  in « 
the  fistmily  of  the  late  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards 
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in  that  o^  Mrs.  Berkeley,  of  Spetchley^  near  Worcttstef. 
In  tbe  dectine  of  life  he  retired  to  tbe  Edglidh  college  at 
Liege,  with  the  design,  which  he  could  not  effect,  of  re-* 
entering  into\he  society  he  had  withdrdivn  himself  fr6ai, 
for  which  he  retained  a  tender  regard  and  affection.  Dtf« 
ring  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted 
with  epileptic  fits,  and,  as  his  temper  was  naturally  eager, 
bis  friends  were  cautious  not  to  engage  him  in  conversation 
upon  his  past  studies  or  -literary  subjects,  by  which  they 
observed  his  infi^rmity  was  increased.  He  was,  we  ai^^ 
told,  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  always  appeared  strongly 
affected  with  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  G6d,  particularly 
in  his  last  illness,  which  happened  at  Liege  in  1774. 

He  had  a  sister  Elizabeth,  who  became  abbess  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Ghent,  to  whom  he  addressed  some 
elegant  and  spirited  poetry,  .which  may  be  seen  in  our 
principal  authority.  Besides  the  pieces  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Cole  attributes  to  him 'f  Reasons  for  tbe  re- 
peal of  the  Laws  against  the  Papists  ;*'  «nd  his  biograph^^ 
adds  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  elegant  translation  in 
metre,  of  the  beautiful  prose  ^'  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;'' 
and  an  equally  elegant  ^^  Censura  Commentariorum  Cor- 
nelii  a  Laptde^' •  in  Latin,  printed  on  a  single  sheet.^ 

PH I  LO( J  UDi;us),  an  ancient  Greek  writer;  and  of  a 
noble  family  among  the  Jews,  flourished  at  Alexandria  iti 
the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  was  the  chief  person  of  an  em- 
bassy which  was  sent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead 
the  cauise  of  his  nation  against  Apion,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Alexandrians  to  charge  it  with  neglecting 
t-he  honours  diie  to  Caesar ;  biit  that  emperor  would  not 
suffer  him- to  speak,  and  behaved  to  him  with  such  anger, 
that  Pbilo  wa»  in  no  small  danger  of  losing  bis  life.  He 
went  a  second  time  to  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
and  then,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  became  ac- 
quainted, and  upon  terms  of  friendship,  with  St.  Peter.* 
Photios  says  further,  that  he  was  baptized  into  tbe  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  afterwards,  from  some  motive  of  resent- 
ment, renounced  it;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  all 
this,  and -few  believe  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  so  early  as 
the  reign- of  Claudius,  if  be  was  there  at  alL  ^ 

Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  made  an  uncom- 
tiaon  progress  in  eloquence  and  philosophy.  After  the 
foshionof  the  time,  he  cultivated,  like  many  of  bis  religion, 
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the  philosophy  of  Plato,  whose  principles  he  imbihed  so 
deeply,  and  whose  manner  be  imitated  so  well,  titat  it  grevr 
to  be  a  common  saying,  *^  aut  Ptato  philoni^at,  aut  Fhilo 
platonizat.*'     Josephus  calls  him  a  man  **  eminent  on  all 
acconnts;'*  and  Eusebius  describes  bim  ^^copious  in  speech, 
rich  in  sentiments,  and  sublime  in  the  knowledge  of  holy 
writ;.''     He  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  so. much  im- 
mersed in  philosophy,  the  Platonic  in  particular,  that  he 
neglected  to  acquaint  .himself  with  the  Hebrew  la»gnage, 
and  the  rites  and  customs  of  his  own  people.     Scaiiger,  in 
bis  usual  way,  says  that  Philo  ^^  knew  rio  more  .of  Hebrew 
and   Syriac  than  a  Gaul  or  aSeythian/V    Grotins  is  of 
opinion  .that  '<  he.  is  not  fully  to  be  depended  on,  in  what 
relates  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews;''  and  Cud  worth 
igoes  somewhat  farther  when  he  says,  that  *<  though  a  Jew 
by  nation,  be  was  yet  very  ignorant  of  Jewish  austoms/* 
Fabriqius,.  however,  while  he  allows  some  inadvertencies 
and  errors  of  Philo  with  regard  to  these  matters,  yet  he 
does  not  think  them  a  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to 
charge  so  illustrious  a  doctor  of  the  taw  with  ignorance. 
Others  thinkthat  Philo's  passionf or  philosophy  had  made  him 
more  than  half  a  Pagan  ^  Cor  it  led  him  to  interpret  <the  law 
and  the  prophets  upon  Platonic  ideas ;  and  to  admit  no- 
thing as.  truly  interpreted,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of.  the  ackdemy.     This  led  him  still  farther,  to 
torn  every  thing  into  allegory,  and  to  deduce  the  darkest 
iDeaoingsifrom  the  plainest  words  ;  which  perniciot^s  prac- 
tice Origen  imitated  afterwards,  and  exposed  himself  by  it 
to  the  scofis  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry.     The  writings  of 
Philo -abound  with  high  and  mys^cal,  new  and  subtile,  far- 
fetched and  abstracted  notions,  where  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Moses  are  so  promiscuously  blended,  that  it  is 
not  an^easy  matter  to  assign  to  eadh  his  own  principles,    li) 
the  mean  time,  we  should  greatly  injure  this  Jewish  Plato 
nol:  to.  own,  that .  although  he  is  continually  Platonizing, 
and  allegorizing  the  Scriptures,  yet  he  abounds  with  just 
sentiments  and  lessons  of  moi;ality  :  and  his  morals  are  ra- 
ther the  morals  of  a  Christian  than  of  a  Jew.    History  like- 
wise, as. well  as  his  own  writings,  gives  us  all  imaginable 
reason  to  conclude,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  prudence^ 
constancy,  and  virtue. 

His  works  were  first  published  in  Greek  by  Turnebus,  at 
Paris,  in  1552;  to  which  a  Latin  translation,  made  by 
Geleoius,  was  added  in  1561,  and  printed  several  times 
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with  it.  The  Paris  edition  of  1640,  iii  folio,  was  the  best 
that  was  published  for  a  whole  century ;  which  made  Cote* 
leriu9  9ay,  that  ^^  Philo  was  an  author  that  deserved  to  have 
a  better  text  and  a  better  version.*'  This  was  accomplished 
in  1742y  in  a  handsome  edition  published  at  London,  ^by 
Dr.  Mangey,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

In  17979  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant  published  ^^  The  Sen-' 
timents  of  Philo  Judaeus  concerning  the  Logos,  or  Word 
of  God,'*  with  a  view  to  prove  that  Philo  borrowed  his  sen- 
timents and  expressions,  relative  to  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity,  from  the  conversation  or  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles^, which  he  considers  as  a  striking  argument  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity*  Philo's  authority^  however,'  had 
been  before  repeatedly  alleged  by  writers  in  favour  of  that 
fundamental  principle  of  our  religion,  the  existence  ojF 
God  in  a  trinity  of  persons  ;  particularly  by  Dr.  Allix  in 
bis  ^^  Judgment  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,"  1699,  and 
by  the  late  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  '*  Origin  of  Arianism  dis- 
cloaed,"  1791. 

.  There  are  two  others  of  the  name  of  Philo  on  record, 
but  little  is  known  of  them ;  the  one,  Philo  BlBUOs,  from 
Biblios,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  flourished  from  the  reign 
of  Nero  to  that  of  Adrian,  and  wrote  in  Greek,  ^'  De  Pa- 
randis  et  Deligendis  Libris ;"  '<  De  Urbibus ;''  '^  De  clans 
Viris;"  .and  ^^De  Imperio  Adriani:"  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  translator  of  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  his- 
tory into  Greek,  of  which  a  few  fragments  only  remain.— 
The  other,  Philo  of  Byzantium,  an  architect,  flourished 
about  3Q0  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  wrotea  treS'^ 
tise  of  machines  used  in  war,  which  is  printed  with  ^'  Mz* 
tbematici  veteres,"  in  169S.  There  is  also  a  piece  attri- 
tnited  to  him,  entitled  **  De  septeni  Orbis  Spectaculis,^* 
printed  at  Rome  in  1640.^ 

,  PHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  was  a  celebrat^  philosopher 
of  the  ancients,  who  flourished  about  375  B.  C.-  He  ^at 
4>{  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  that  philosophei^s 
Golden  Verses  have  been  ascribed.  He  made  the  heatens 
bis  chief  object  of  contemplation  ;  and  has  been  said  to  Vt 
the  author  of  that  true  system  of  the  world  which  Coper* 
nicus  afterwards  revived ;  but  erroneously,  because  tberC 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  Pythagoras  learned  that  system 

1  Fabric.  Bib).  Oraec.  vol.  ni.-^Cavje,  to].  I.-— Joseph.  Amiq.  Jodatoc  IHli 
ZTiii.  c.  8.— Euseb.  Hist.  Ecctes.  lib.  (t.  c.  17.— Hieron.  de  ^ript.  E(>c1es> 
tt.  Ll«  cod.  10d.--SAJui.Oooi^ast.-«Brucktr,^BriU  GriU  voU.  Vll J^  and  XL 
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in  ^g^^  On  that  erroneotts  supposirion  bowe^r  it  ^iras^ 
ihat  Bail}ald  placed  the  name  of  PhilolaiM  at  the  head  of 
two  wor>ks,  written  to  illustrate  andoonfirm  that  system.    ^ 

\^  He  was  (says  Brucker)  a  disciple  of  Archytas,  and 
floin-ished  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  from  him  that  Plat9 
puccbafted  the  written  records  of  the  Pythagorean  system^'' 
contrary  to  an  express  oath  taken  by  the  society  of  Pytha^ 
goreans,  pledging  themselves  to  keep  secret  the  mysteries 
of  their  sect  It  is  probable  that  among  these  books  weri 
the  writings  of  Timsaus,  upon  which  Plato  formed  the  dia* 
logue  which  bore  his  name.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Phiio* 
laus  was  one  of  the  persons  who  escaped  from  the  house 
which  was  burned  by  Cylon,  during  the  life  of  Pythagoras^ 
but  this  account  cannot  l^  correct.  Philolaus  was  coii«- 
temporary  with  Plato,  and  tlierefore  certainly  not  with 
Pythagoras.  Interfering  in  affairs  of  state,  he  fell  a  saori* 
fice  to  political  jealousy. 

'^  Philolaus  treated  the  doctrine  oP  nature  with  great 
subtlety,  but  attb^  same  time  with  great  obscurity;  re* 
ferring  every  thing  that  eiists  to  mathematical  principles; 
He  taught,  that  reason,  improved  by  machematical  learn- 
ing, is  alone  capable  of  judging  concerning  the  nature  of 
things:  that  the  whole  world  consists  of  infinite  and  finite; 
that  number  subsists  by  itself,  and  is  the  chain  by  wbioh 
Its  power  sustains  the  eternal  frame  of  things;  that  tbt 
Monad,  is  not  the  sole  principle  of  things,  but  that  thd 
Binary  is  necessary  to  furnish  materials  from  which  all  snb^ 
sequent  numbers  may  be  produced ;  that  the  world  is  one 
whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  te^n^^e^i 
lestial  spheres  revolve,  heaven,  the  sun,  the  planets,  the 
earth,  and  the  nopon  ;  that  the  sun  has  a  vitreous  sarface^ 
whence  the  fire  diffused  through  the  world  is  refleeted^ 
rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is  reflected  visible) 
that  all  things  are  preserved  in  harmony  by  the  law  of  ne^ 
cessity ;  and  the  world  is  liable  to  destruction  both*  by- 
fire  and  by  water.  From  this  summary  of  the  doctrine  of 
Philolaus  it  appears  probable  that,  following  Timaeos^ 
whose  writings  he  possessed,  he  so  far  departed  from  the 
Pjrthagorean  system  as  to  conceive  two  independent  prin«; 
ciples  in  nature,  God  and  matter,  and  that  it  was  from  th,8 
same  source  that  JPlato  derived  his  doctrine  upon  thi$ 
subject.*'  * 

1  Diogeoet  Liertiiit«— ^Stanky'f  Philoeopby«-— Bnicker. 
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^  PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  historiaoy 
was  born  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  588,  or  as  sojaae 
say  368.  He  pursued  bis  studies  principally  at  Constanti<- 
nopie ;  but  we  have  few  particulars  of  his  life,'  and  no  ac- 
count of  bis  death.  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  in 
twelve  books,  which  begins  with  the  controversy  between 
Arius  and  Alexander,  and  ends  about  the  year  425.  As  he 
was  brought  up  in  Arian  principles,  his  history  is  liot  free 
from  partiality ;  but  there  are  many  useful  things  in,  his 
writings  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church.  We 
have  only  extant  an  .  abridgement  of  it  in  Photius,  and 
some  extracts  taken  out  of  Suidas  and  other  autboiy. 
Jac.  Gothofredus,  a  learned  lawyer,  first  published  them 
at  Geneva,  in  1643,  4to,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  large 
notes.  Valesius,  having  reviewed  this  abridgement  by  the 
manuscripts,  and  corrected  the  text  in  several  places, 
caused  it  to  be  printed  with  the  other  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians^ at  Paris,  in  1 67 3,  folio.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted 
at  London,  in  1720,  when  Reading  republished  Valeaios's 
edition,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  ^ 

PHILOSTRATUS  (Flavius),  an  ancient  Greek  author, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanensis,  and  some 
other  works  still  extant,  was  either  of  Athens,  or  Lemnos, 
and  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Sophists.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus,  from  the  years  1^3  to 
212,  and  becoming  known  afterwards  to  Julia  Augusta, 
the  consort  of  Severus,  he  was  one  of  those  learned  men 
whom  this  philosophic  empress  had  continually  about  her, 
and  it  was  by  her  command,  that  he  wrote  the  *^  Life  of 
Apollonius  Tyanensis."  Suidas  and  Hesycbius  say,  that  be 
taught  rhetoric,  first  at  Athens,  and  then  at  Rom^^from 
the  reign  of  Severus  to  that  of  Philippus,  who  obtained  the 
empire  in  the  year  244.  This  "  Life  of  Apollonius"  is 
his  most  celebrated  work,  as  far,  as  celebrity  can  depend 
on  imposture,  of  which  it  contains  abundant  proofs.  We 
liave  already,  in  our  account  of  Apollonius,  noticed  its 
being  refuted  by  Dupin,  as  a  collection  of  fables,  either 
invented  or  embellished  by  himself;  but  some  of  the  most 
judicious  strictures  on  Philostratus  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted,  may  be  foqnd  in  bishop  Douglas's  Criterion  Srom 
p.  $0,  edit.  1807. 

1  Vostiof  de  Hif t  GnBC— Dupin.— Cave,  vol.  L— BlouiH't  Ceosunu-i^Fabric. 
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« 

Tbe  works  of  Philostratas,  however^  originally  published 
^ejparfttely,  have  been  thought  not  unworthy  the  atteiittoa 
of  critics  of  the 'first  class.  Grsevius  had  a  design  of  giving* 
a  correct  edition  of  them,  as  appears  from  the  preface  of 
Meric  Casaubon^  to  a  dissertation  upon  an  intended  edition 
of  Homer,  printed  at  London  in  1658,  8vo.  So  had 
Bentley,  who  designed  to  add  a  new  Latin  version  of  his 
notes:  and  Fabricius  says,  that  he  saw  the  first  sheet  of 
Bentley*s  edition  printed  at  Leipsic  in  169  i.  Both  these 
designs  being  given  up,  a  correct  and  beautiful  edition 
was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1709,  in  folio,  by  Olearius. 
At  the  end  of  ApoUonius's  **  Life,"  are  ninety-five  **  Let- 
ters,'* which  go  under  his  name,  but  bear  all  the  marks  of 
^i^S^>7*  I'fae  '^  Lives  of  the  Sophists,"  which  make  part 
of  Philostratus's  works,  contain  many  things,  which  ar^^o 
he  met  with  no  where  else ;  and  his  '^  Icones,''  or  images,  are 
elegant  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  some  ancient  paint- 

'  ings,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the  fine  arts :  to 
which  Olearius  has  subjoined  the  description  of  some  sta- 
tueii  by  Callistratus.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  collec« 
tion  of  Philostratus^s  ^<  Letters  :''  but  some  of  these, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which,  were  written  by 
It  nephew  to  the  principal  Pbilbstratus,  of  the  same  name ; 
as  were  also  the .  last  eighteen,*^  in  the  book  of  images. 
This  is  the  reason,  why  the  title  of  Olearius's  edition  runs, 
not  *'  Philostrati,'*  but  ^^  Philostratorum  quce  supersunt 
omnia.'*  > 

There  were  many  of  the  name  of  Philostratus  among  the 
andents :  and  there  were  many  other  works  of  the  Philo- 
itratus  here  recorded  :  but  we  have  mentioned  all  that  are 
extant.  ■ 

'^  PHILPOT  (John),  a  learned  English  divine  and  martyr, 
was  the  son  of  sir  Peter  Philpot,  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
twice  sheriff  of  Hampshire*  '  He  was  born  at  Compton  in 
that  county,  and  educated  at  Winchester  school,  whence 

.be  was  admitted  of  New  college,  Jan.  27,  1534,  was  made 
fellow,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  In  a 
manuscript  list  of  persons  educated  in  that  college,  pre«- 

•"ierved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  he  is  termed,  **  constans 

^Usartyr  pro  verbo  Dei,  reghante  Maria  regina,"  a  faithful 
snartyr  for  the  word  of  God  in  queen  Mary's  reign.     He 

1  Fabric.  Bibl.  QrKc.«-*yossiat  de  Hist.  Grsc^^-BIoaDt's  C^nsura.^^Moreri. 
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Was,  icecirding  to  Wood,  estMtned  a  good  etTilian^  9lid 
admirably  well  skiUfed  inithe  Goeck  and  Heboew  t«DgM^ 
Stryfjte  aays^  <t^t  when  At  coUegey  f*  >he  profited  in  ilj^rni- 
ing  «o  weUy  tb&t  be  laid  a  wager  of  twenty ipeoce  mih  fio^tk 
Harpsfieldy  that  hewoqld  make  um)  hmidi^ied^vierses  io  ow 
nigfity  and  not  make  above'  two  fauUa  in  ^abeni.  Mr.  Tho*-, 
anas  Tucbyner,  sohocAmas^r,  was  judge; -and  40creefltb« 
irwenty'- pence  to  JVIr.  Pbilpat/' 

•  in  i'&41  (lis  felioiiebip  became  mud,  pi^obabjy  .by  hxk 
setting  out  on  his  ttraxrdb  through  Italy,  lie  setunued  ii^ 
the  beginning  of  king  Edward^^s  reign,  and  waa*  collated  <t« 
the  arcbdeaconiy  .of  Wiivcfaester  <by  Dr.  Konet,  or  Poync(» 
tbe  first  protestantbisbop  of  tbate  see. .  .He aw  not  uok'naiw 
Ho  Gardiner,  PoneCs  prisdecesaor,  twho  'had  oifften  focVickieR 
bis  preaobing  #n  king  fletury'^neign,  and  on  loite  ooca^oa 
Cited  Jliinifa)  his. hottse^  befoire  ceetain  ju^ieea^  aild  iodUed 
bim  rpgiiel  Catobing  hold  of  this  abusieve  tepitbet,  Pbi^pot 
saiid,  ^  Do  yotfikeep  a  privy  seanoas  in^jiottr  own  bouse  ioi 
me,  and  call  me  ifcguej  whose  father  fis  a  knight,  apd  snay 
spend  a  thonsandpoands  «witbin  .one  noile  .of  f6»r  jsoaec^ 
And  hethat  can*  spend  ^n  pounds  *by  the  year,  ;a8  I<can,  I 
ti)iEi»k  >God,  is  no  vagabondl'^        ' 

;  W4»ile  arcbdeabon  of  Winchester  lie  twas  a  fTequonl 
pTe{icber,/and  active  in  pnomaiiogitbe  iiefeirmed  sebgioo  ia 
(be  county  of  Haoipsbire ;  «and  ounsiderUkg'^^kha  doctrine jof 
4be  Trinity  as  of  livndamental  importance,  was  a  decided 
enemy  both  in  word  and  writing  to  the  Arian  opiniori&wbiob 
appeared  <first  in Dhat  reign.  He  and  Ridbey  were  vegckoned 
two  of  4ifae  most  learned  men  of  thehr  time,  yet  rPhitpot^s 
zeal  was  sometimes  too  ardent  for  the  prudent  diaobargeiaf 
his  duty^  and  the  tract  he  wrote  against. the  Arians  bastka 
Ibir  of  a  coarse  in  veetive  in  ithe  titlex)f  it.  »On  Abe  accession 
4>f  queen  Mary  'he  disdained  to  itempcuriee,  or  oonoeal  bis 
•sentiments,  but- publicly  wept  in  the  fiirst  convioication  beM 
in  ber  reign,  when  he  isaw  ^it  composed  of  men  who  wece 
determined  to  restore  popery.  He  wrote  a  report  ^f-tbis 
'Convocation,  which  fell  ante  bishop  Bonner's  hands  fioMBii^ 
t>ther  of  Philpot^d  books,  wlucfa  Bouner  had  seized,  kwas 
*Bot  long,  therefore,  before  he  Waft  appnehended,  and  after 
'vawou«  exaoiinati'ons  i>efore  Bonnet:,  and  a  fnost  cme(  and 
'i-igorous  impr^soinnetttof  eighteen  months^  was  ooademnei 
to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield.  This  was  accordingly  executed 
Deceofiber  18,  1555,  and  was  suffered  by  the  martyr  with 
tbe  greatest  constancy.     He  wrote  ^^  Epistolte  Hebraicse;" 


atid  <^  DeprbfTrtettfttf  KnlgUHnHtl,-'  Wb1cil>  ^&  sopppsigd  i& 
be-  in  jAiatlb«dri'|^tf ;  <^  An  A^olb^y  for  Spitting  upoik  an* 
Afiikitf^  with  dn  i<rtv<ictive  tfgainst  tti(^  Ariatis,"  &e.  Loi^: 
IF^S©-,'  8vo>  and  4W ;  «^  Supplicatibti  to  titig  f  hilip*  and^ 
queeiv  >la¥y )"  ^^i^tttis  to  latdy  Vaiie;?'  •*  Letters  to  tJie' 
Ctoisdavf  CMgregatibtY^  thut  ib^y  abstaitf  from  Mass*;'^ 
*ll  £xfaof U(io^  to  hi«  Sfeter ;"  and'  «  Oi»ation.''  th^se  ave 
dH'  primed  by  Po9t,  e:i<sept  ehid  la^,  wbiicb  is  in-th^  Bod- 
V6\m.  H€  ;As6  whove  ti^ndktiottar  6t  ^^  €)alvih's  H^i^iiies  ;'* 
'f^eiiryspst^fiie  ftgaiitet  Iteresi^s  j'^  and  Co^lMs  -Secund^s  Cil^ 
imfs'  ^  Defenc^e'  o^  tbe  old  and  at^ci^clt  antbdMty  df  Chmtf^ 
€huffcb  :'^  andbils  actdVint  6f  tbe^  odtivdcarion  above  oieA^ 
tioned^  or  vrhat  a|>pears'  to  bd  so,  under  the  title  of  "  V^m^ 
fixpoftitid  Disputationis'institi}tc&  intfrtdafto  £):  Mttri^l^  rtfginse' 
Aug.  &c^  in'SynddO'Eccleaiasl^co;;  Ldndi<hi,  in  oomitiis  regtti' 
adlfllOet  an^o  fdS'T;-'  pi*inted  in  LatiD|  ift  Rome,  1^5^, 
and  in^  Engtisb  atf  Bas^i  ^  . 

.  PHILPOT,  OfPHTLIPOT  (J<4hN),  ^wner^thtffaM  in' 
the  rei^n*  of  James  I.  Ms  a  native' of  Folkestone,  ii[i  Kdnt, 
and  descended  from  ati  anciertt  and  r^pucablef  ftinliiy,  long 
seated  in*  that  cdnDity.  '  Prbm  bis  in&ncy  bebsedii  taste  fdr 
lieraldry  aiid  antiquities.  'He  was- respected  by  Cadi^en, 
who  efnoptoyed  bim  mueh  ad  bi^  deputy  of  mafsbal  irthis- 
visitattdns.  In  1 6^6  be  pn'bHsbed  a  catalogue  of  tb^  cban^- 
oaliofs  of-EngiiEind;  and  in  165?  an  edition  of  Ga)ndenV 
<f*  Remains,"  with  additions.  When  tlie  civil  wat  btNDkd' 
QUt^  be adheredy amidst  all  dangers,  tdtheroyaV^ause.  In* 
tM$y  tbe  univemty  of  Oxfoid  confeW^d  upon  him  th& 
degree-of  LL.  £).  In  tbe  following  y^r  hie  fell  into  tbe 
fiands  of  bia  efneoiies,  being  surprised  Virhilst  in  his  quarters, 
ftC  a  village  about  two  ^  miles  from  0»fdrd,  by  some  of  thie 
panrliamentafy  forces,  who  sent*  bin*  up  .to  Londdri  a  pri* 
soner ;  but  be  soon  obtained,  bis  liberty.  It  was  the  king'? 
iBtentloa  to  have  reWardied'  bis-  loyalty  by  the  plaee  o^  Nor- 
n>yi  but  be  died  priamatun^ly,  iii  London,  according  to 
Wood,  or  near  £ltbati»^   ih   Kedt,  a's  Hastied  says,  Not. 

!i5y  1646. 

*  His  eldest  son,  TuoMa$  Pbilipott,  of  Pbilpot|  M.  A^  was 
educated  at  Clare-'baU,  and  published  the  '^  Villare  Can*- 
tianum/*  London,  1659,*  folio;  «i  book  whibh  i4M^A:ten  in 
an  affected  style,  yet  is  a  very  valuable  peffortoancse,  as 

1  Fox's  Acts  and  Moouments  in  year  1555. — ^Strype's  Memorials,  toI.  III. 
jtij^l.w.Fuller'8  Abel  KedivivuV.— AtlL  Ox.  T^i.  l\  «««  f^kiW-^tfypt*!  GrriiiOiCiS 
S9jf,  322»  d41,  ^0,  3&9» 
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an  early  history  of  property,  anc}  continaes  to  be  highly 
and  justly  prized.    Though  the  son  takes  the  credit,  thei^ 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  much  of  it  was  written  by  the- 
father.     The  son,  however,  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a 
tolerable  poet,  and  well  versed  in  divinity  and  antiquities.^ 
He  published  a  whimsical,   mystical,  heraldic  book,  en- 
titled <*  A  brief  Historical  Discourse  of  the  original  and 
growth  of  Heraldry,   demonstrating  upon  what  rational 
foundations  that  noble  and  heroic  jsoience  is  established,". 
London,  1672,  8vo,  dedicated  to  John  earl  of  Bridgewaten 
There  are  nomB  verses  of  his  prefixed  to  the  ^^  Mooasticon 
Favershamiensis,''  1671,  12mo;  also  an  appendix  to  it  by 
him  of  the  descent  of  king  Stephen.     The  book  was  writ- 
ten by  his  friend  Thomas  Soutbouse,  of  Gray^s  Inn,  esq. 
His  "  Poems,'*  Lond.  1646,  8vo,  is  a  volume  of  rare  oc- 
currence.    The  elder  Pbilipot  is  supposed  to  have  been- 
the  author  of  ^  The  Citie's  great  concern  in  this  case,  or. 
question  of  Honour  and  Arms,  whether  Apprenticeship  ex- 
tingujsheth  Gentry  ?  discoursed ;  with  a  clear  refutation  of 
the  pernicious  error  that  it  doth,''  1674,  12mo.     Another; 
production  of  John  Philipot  was,  '^  A  perfect  Collection^ 
of  Catalogue  of  all   Knights  Bachdours  made   by  king^ 
James,*'  &c.  1660,  8vo.     Mr.  Lysons  gives  an  extract  fcom^ 
the  parish  register  of  Greenwich,  which  has  been. supposed 
to  relate  to  him  :  ^  Mr.  Thomas  Philipott,  buried  Septem-^ 
ber  30,  1682 ;"  adding,  **  that  besides  the  above  works,  he  • 
wrote  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,'' 
and  a  Life  of  £sop,"  and  remarking,  that  Anthony  Wood 
attributes  to  him  some  theological  works ;  but  Mr.  Lyaons* 
thinks  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  the  production  of 
his  contemporary,*  Thomas  Philipott,  D.  D.  rector  of  Tur-; 
vfston  and  Akeley,  Bucks.     Wood  places  his  death  in 
1684.* 

PHLEGON,  sirnamed  Trallianus,  from  Tralles,  a  city 
of  Lydia,  where  he  was  born,   was  one  of  the  emperor*. 
Adrian's  freedmen,  to  whom  he.  gave  a  liberal  education, 
and  lived  at  least  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius,: 
as  appears  from  his  mentioning  the  consuls  of  that  year*. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a.  man  of  great  talents,  kad  the 
contemporary  of  Epictetus,  Florus,  Arrian,  and  other  eosi^i 
t\ent  men  who  adorned  the  court  of  Adrian.    Qf  his  works^, 
however,  we  have  nothing  left  but  fragments.    The  titles  of 

1 14M>le*s  College  of  Armi .'— i^h.  Ox.  vols.  I.  aod  11.— Censura  Literena,  rol.  I. 
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tfcem  were  an  "  History  of  the  Olympiads  ;**  "  A  Treatise 
of  lohg-lived  Persons ;''  and  another  of  *^  Wonderful  Things  ;*^ 
the*^hort  and.broken  remains  of  which  Xylander  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  at  Basil  in  1568,  with  the  Greek 
and  with  notes.  Meursius  gave  a  new  edition  of  them« 
with  his  notes  at  Leyden,  in  1622.  The  titles  of  part  of 
the  rest  bf  Phlegon^s  writings  are  preserved  by  Suidas ;  but 
the  *^  History  of  Adrian/'  published  under  Phlegou*s  name^ 
was  written  by  Adrian  himself. 

Wiiat  has  made  Pblegon*s  name  more  familiar  among 
the  modems,  is  his  being  cited,  though  a  heathen,  as  bear-' 
ing  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies,  and  to* 
the  miraculous  darkness  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord's 
pasAion.  This  last  was  the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  ceatury,  although  the  immediate  cause 
was  the  omission  of  the  passage  from  Phlegon  in  an  edition 
ef '  Ciarke's  Boyle's  Lectures,  published  soon  after  his 
cteath,  at  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who  had  suggested 
to  Clarke,  that  an  undue  stress  had  been  laid  upon  it. 
Whiston,  who  informs  us  of  this  affair,  expresses  great 
displeasure  against  Sykes,  and  calls  ^^the  suggestion  ground* 
less.'*  Upon  this,  Sykes  published  *'  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Eclipse  mentioned  by  Phlegon ;  or,  an  £nquiry,'  whether 
that  EcKpse  had  any  relation  to  the  Darkness  which  hap- 
pened at  our  Saviour^s  Passion,"  1732,  8vo.  Sykes  con- 
etudes  it  to  be  most  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in  view  a 
natural  eclipse,  which  happened  Nov.  24,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  202d  olympiad,  and  niot  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
olympiad  in  which  Christ  was  crucified.  ^ 

PHOTJNUS,  a  famous  heretic  of  the  fourth  century^ 
known  in  church  history  as  the  chief  of  a  sect  called  Pho- 
tiuians,  was  a  native  of  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  and 
bishop  of  Sirmium,  or  Sirmich,  the  chief  city  of  Illyricum. 
He  had  been  the  disciple  of  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyraf 
He  spoke  with  ease,  and  his,  eloquence  gaitied  him  great 
power  over  his  people  after  he  was  consecrated  bishop ;  but 
his  life  was  corrupted,  and  his  doctrine  soon  became  so 
too.  He^  espoused  the  same  opiniuns  with  Paul  of  Samo- 
fltfta,  and  wrote  with>  great  obstinacy  against  the  divinity  of 
JesUft  Christ,  for  which  in  the  year  345  he  was  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Antioch ;  in  the  year  374,  by  the  council 
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^f  ,MUi^.  Hotyevet)  be  stiU  mHintaioed  his  fee  tiU  b^.'^mn 
deposed  by  the  couneil  of  Sirmicb,  A.,D.  351,.  aiid.by  tl|e 
emperor  sent  into  banisbmeot,  where  be  ajie^t .  tbe.  se"* 
Qiaioder  of  his  life,  during  which  time  he  composed  a  pi^^pe 
against  all  heresies  in  general,  with  au  intent  to  establish 
bis  own.  He  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  emperor 
Julian  s^nt  him  a  letter,  commending  him  for  denying:  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Photinus  died  A.  D.  373  (3779 
Cave),  in  Galatia,  whither  he  had  been  banbhed.  This 
heresy  was,  amongst  many  others,  anathemati^edi  in  the 
council  of  Con8tantin(^le,  A.  D.^Si.  It  afterwarda  woe 
sevived  by  Socinus.  * 

,  PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Conatantinople  in^  th^  ninth 
cedtury,  was  descended  from  an  .illustrious  fasmiljv,.  and 
born  in  that  )city.  He  had  gretft  nataral  taleoui)  which  he 
oultii^ated  with  the  utmost  appUcatiooi  and  there  was  'Ha 
branch  of  literature,  sacred  or  profaoey.  or  scarcely  attji^  airt 
or  science,  with  which  be  was  not  intimately  acquainted* 
He  seepis  to  have  been  by  far.  the  greatest  man  of  the.  age 
in  which  be  lived;,  and  was  so  intimately  cdncecned in- 1^ 
chief  tran^ctionsof  it,  that  ecclesiastical  writers  have  thMca 
called  it  ^<  Seculum.  Pbotianum&^'  He  w^  first  raised  %af 
the  chief  dignities  of  the  empire,  being  made  pmacipal 
secretary  of  stat^,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  a  senator ;; 
in  all  which  stations  he  acquitted  himtelf  with  a  distinct' 
tiou  suitable  to  bis  great  abilities ;  for  he  wias.  a  refin#d 
statesman,  as  well  as. a  profound  achokur.  . 
>  When  Ignatius  waa  expelled  and  deposed,  fuons!  the  soft 
of  Constantinople,  Photiua  was  noniittate^  by  the  oouist  ti>, 
sjiceeed  him;  and  although  at  this*  time  only  a  leeyfj^^^^  in 
the  space  of  six  days  he  accumulated  the  degrees^pfi  monk, 
reader,  sub-deacon,  deacon,  and  priest^  md  in  tbisftfajMd* 
ipanner  rose  to  the  patriarchate^  on<  Chriatnua-^y  t^fi* 
The  metropolitans,,  subject  to  the  see  of  GciastaDtsuopIe» 
acknowledged  Pfaotius ;  but  great  opposition  wasiiiadLe^to 
this  uncanonical  ordinatbn  from  other  quarters^,  and.  be. wi» 
actually  dej^caded  at  Rome.  Photius,.  however^  orde»^  a 
council  to  be  called  at  Constantinople,  and  got  him^lf 
eoufiroiedin  his  patriarchal  dignity;  in  which,  by  various 
arts  not  very  worthy  of  his  high  and  saoned  office^  he*  cpn«* 
tinned  during  the  life  of  his  friend  the.  emperor  M4<:baeL 
But  Michael  being  murdered  by  the  prder  of  Basiliusi  who 

»  Care,  vol.  I.-^-Lardner's  Works.  \     ' 
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illcee^ded;lltm  in  the  ylrar  867,  the  affidrs  of  Phdtkid  vrei^ 
mined/  and  Basilius  banished  hitn  to  a  monastery,  aad 
reinstated  Jj^atins  ill  his  see.  In  this  degraded  state  Pbo-* 
tiu»/ remained  for  more  ttian  teb  yedrs,  until  a  division  he^ 
tween  the  (lope  and  Ignatius  afforded  him  an  oppbrtumty 
tb  attencipt  his  own  restoration  ;  and^  having  obtained  tb^ 
ein))erov^s  faToar,  he  returned  to  Constantinople  while  Igw 
ikatiusr  was  yet  alive.  It  is  said-  Ignatiucf  would  have  pro* 
posed  conditions,  but  Photius,  determined  upon  full  re* 
9d!oration  to  the  patriahrcbate,  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
lessw  Ignatius  however  died  Oct.  23.,  878 ;  and  Photius 
immediately  went  into StwSophia^s  cburob with  armed men^ 
forced  a  great  many  bishops,  clerks,  and  monks,  to  cota* 
mimicate  with  him ;  deposed  and  persecuted  all  that  re- 
fused; and  to*  prevent  all  opposition  from  the  papal  side, 
prevailed'  by  threats  and  presents  on  two  of  the  pope's  le-« 
gatea  who  were  there,  to  declare  publicly  to  the  clergy  and 
people,  that  they  had  come  to  depose  Ignatius,  and  to  de« 
ciiare  Photius  their  partriarchv  He  kept  his  seat,  thus 
fbpcibiy  obtained,  till  the  year  886,  and  then  was  turned 
out,,  and  banished  by  the  emperor  Leo*  in  to  a  monastery  in 
Armenia,  where  he  is  sopf^sed  to  have  died  soon  after^ 
He  was,  a^  we  have*  observed,  a  man  of  great  talents,  great 
leamrRg,  and  every  way  accomi^lished ;  but  his  ardenttlove 
of  glory,  and  unbounded  ambition,,  prompted  him  to  auch 
excesses,  as  made  him  rather  a  scourge  than  a  blessing  to 
those  about  him^  He  was  the  author  of  many  intestine 
tuoailts  and  civil  commotions;  and  not  only  divided  the 
Greek  church,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  division  betweea 
the  Greek^  and  Latin  churches. 

-  Amidst  all  his  ambitious  intrigues  he  found  leisure  for 
more  honourable  pursuits,  and  wrote  some  works  which  will 
preserve  bis  name  in  the  learned  world.  Among  those  es:-^ 
taut  the  most  considerable  is  his  **  Bibliotheca,''  composed 
by  hiin  while  tie  v^as  yet  a  layman,  and  an'  ambassador  in 
Assyria.  It  contains  the  ai^umenc  or  abstracts  of  280  vo-^ 
laoles  of*  many  author^  upon  various  subjects ;  among 
whom  are  grlammarians^  critics,  poets,  orators,  sacred  and 
profane  historians^  physicians^  philosophers,  divines,  &c« 
tM>t  ranked'  according  to*  their  several  arts  and  professions, 
but*  introduced  prombcuously  as  they  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  reading.  Fabricius  very  justly  calls  this 
**  Bibliotheca,*'  or  library,  won  libevj  sed  insignis  thesaurus^ 
'^  not  a  bqpky  but  an  iiltistrious  treasure  ;^'  ia  which,  are 
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contained  many  <iurious  things  relating  to  authors,  and 
many  fragments  of  works  which  are  no  where  else  to  be 
found.  It  was  first  brought  to  light  by  Andreii^'SchoUut, 
and  communicated  by'  him  to  David  Hoeschelius,  who 
caused  it  to  be  printed  in  1601,  at  Vienna,  in  Greek  only. 
Schottus,  considering  the  usefulness  of  this  work,  translated 
it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his  translation  alone  in  1606. 
Afterwards,  the  Greek  t^xt  and  the  traniilation  were.printed 
together  at  Geneva  in  1611;  but  the  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1653,  folio,  undertbe  title  ^^  Photii 
Myriobiblion,  sive  Bibliothecalibrorum,  quos  legit  et  cen- 
suit  Photius,  Gr.  et  Lat."  There  are  large  paper  copies 
of  this  edition,  which  bear  a  very  high  price. 

Photius^s  *^  Nomocanon'*  is   another  proof  of  his  great 
abilities.    It  is  a  collection  digested  in  an  excellent  method, 
and  brought  under  fourteen  different  titles,  of  the  canons 
of  the  councils,  and  of  the  canonical  epistles,  and  of  the 
emperor's  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters.    Balsamon 
has  written  commentaries  on  this  work ;  and  with  these  it 
appeared  in  public,  by  the  care  of  M.  Justel,  being  printed 
at  Paris  with  a  Latin  version  in  1 6 1 5,  4to.     There  are  also 
253  ^^  Letters  of  Photius,"  which  shew  the  same  strength ' 
of  judgment  and  depth  of  learning  as  are  to  be  seen  in  his 
other  works.     They  were  published  in  1651,  folio,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes,  by  Richard  Montague,  bishop  of 
Norwich,   from  a   manuscript    in    the    Bodleian   library. 
There  are  other  small  pieces  of  Photius  that  have  been 
printed,  and  not  a  few  still  extant  in  manuscript  only.   The 
most  remarkable  is  a  very  considerable  fragment  of  a  Greek  . 
lexicon,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  alphabet  is  com- 
plete.    The  various  MSS  of  this  Lexicon,  in  different  li- 
braries on  the  continent,  are  mere  transcripts  from  each 
other,  and  originally  from  one,  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  ' 
Thomas  Gale,  and  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.     This  MS.  which  is  on 
parchment,  bears  such  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  that  it 
may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  >have  been  a  tran- 
script from   the  author's  copy.     It  is  written  in  various 
hands.     The  compendia,  which  are  used  in  some  parts  of 
it,  are  extremely  difficult  to  decipher,    though,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  less  so  than  the  contractions  which  occur 
in  many  MSS.  and  particularly  those  in  the  library  of  St. 
^Germain.     A  copy  of  this  Lexicon,  at  FlorenceivWaa  trans- 
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cribed  about  the  end  of  the  sixteentb  century,  by  Richard 
Tbonison,  of  Oxford,  who  probably  intended  tp  publish  it, 
(See  Scaliger  Epist.  p.  503,  printed  1715.)  Professor  Por- 
son  had  transcribed  and  corrected  this  valuable  Lexicon 
for  the  press,  and  after  it  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  he 
began  the  task  afresh,,  and  such  were  his  incredible  in- 
dustry and  patience,  that  be  completed  another  tran- 
script in  bis  own  exquisite  hand«writing.  Mr.  Porson^s 
copy  of  the  Codex  Galeanus  is  said  to  be  among  the  papers 
pf  that  incomparable  scholar,  which  are  preserved  by  the 
learned  society  of  which  he  was  long  a  distinguished  orna* 
ment.  But  whilst  the  publication  of  it  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected and  delayed,  an  edition  appeared  at  Lei{>sic  in 
1808,  by  Godfrey  Hermann,  from  two  MftS.,  both  of  them 
extremely  inaccurate.  * 

PHREAS  (John),  or  FREAS,  an  English  writer,  cele- 
brated by  Leland  as  one  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
raise  their  country  from  barbarism,  was  born  in  London, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
<;ame  fellow  of  BalioNcollege.  After  taking  holy  orders, 
be  settled  as  minister  of  St.  Mary^s  church  on  the  Mount, 
in  the  city  of  Bristol;  where  be  pursued  the  studies  for 
virbich  he  had  made  himself  famous  at  the  university.  Many 
merchants  being  at  that  time  going  from  Bristol. to  Italy, 
his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  learning  which  he  was  told 
ilbounded  in  that  country,  and  particularly  by  the  fame  of 
Guarini,  an  old  philosopher  and  orator,  who  taught  at 
l^^rrara.  To  him  he  went,  attended  his  lectures,  studied 
under  him  the  knowledge  of  medical  herbs,  and,  by  an 
odd  assortment,  the  civil  law,  and  gained  the  esteem  of 
many  of  the  learned  there ;  so  as  with  great  applause  to 
read  medical  lectures,  first  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at 
Florence  and  Padua ;  in  which  latter  place  be  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor.  He  also  visited  Rome,  and  there  met 
with  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  then  absent  from  his 
country,  on  account  of  the  civil  wars  prevailing  between 
the  bouses  of.  York  and  Lancaster.  Phreas  wrote  **  Epis- 
tles," and  "Poems;'*  some  of  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
patron  Tiptoft.  To  him  also  he  dedicated  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  V  Synesius  de  laude  Calvitii."  Basil,  1521,  and 

translated  into  English  by  Abraham  Flemming,  Lond.  1579. 

I. 

>  Cave,  Tol.  n.<— Fabric.  Bibl.  Gnec-^Rees't  Cyclopedia.— Saxii  Oaomatt. 
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VhfcfaS:  trmshted  also  into  LAtin,  ^be'htstorj^  6f  ^'^&ccA<f^ 
Ci»8:Sicilin«i/*  M'hich  was  by  some  falsely  attributed- to  Poo;- 
gi«».  ..Leiandlmentfibt^s  tbac  h^  had  setsn  si  dOpy,  itith^f 
ifist  leaf  of  whieh  aiibter  peikhad  writtieiyj  ^<  P&ul  (Ii)\  (h^ 
Boman  poititifF,.  oivaeooixntof  tbh  translation,  wbie6*W^ 
c^edieaced  to.htooi  by  Pbreas,  gave  hitn  the  bishoprit^  of 
Baili^  wbich^prdsetitationbe  sumv^sdonly  one  midntb,  attd 
died  aA  Home  la  1'4'65,  before  be  was> consecrated:''  Le^ 
land  adds^  tbst  soove  supposed  bim  tohate  been* poisoh^d 
by.a  pefsen  wbo  was  a)  oomp^etitor  for  tbat  appoititmenV. 
Tbe  «aaie  author  subjoins,-  that  be  hud  seen  a  book^  ^^  do 
sebus  Geograpbicid/'  which  be^  fiHiidi  v«it4t)a^  cirdum- 
atances^  collected  to  have  bet»n  ivtitten  by  Phr^Us.  Ite 
s^eafks  also- o£  a»  elegant  epitaipb  composed  by  Mra  foi 
the  tomb  of  Petrarch.  He  was  mii^h'  pra^is^d'  by  Oni* 
nittoaus  Leenicenus,;  aivd  Bfhenunus^^  particularly  iot  his 
¥ersioff  of  Syne^ins^  and  irv  generaifor  His  gfeat  leail'iiing. 
According  to  Leland^  he  was  reported'  eo  have  made  ik 
gsesit  deal  of  money  by  pmctising  physic  in  Italy,  arild^to* 
ha¥e  di«d  rich.  Some  epistles  of  PUreat  atr^  iTtill  ^^atit? 
irt  M1S;in'the  Bodleian* and  in  Baliolcollege  Ubrat4e^,  which, 
Waricm.  sajvsj  discover  an  unconmi6n  tersienesd  and  facility 
of  expR»sion.  V 
,  PIAZZA  (Hi&ROM  BartholOiiew),  a^fiittV^  oi^  I^tyy 

-  waa  the  author  of  '^  A  short  aiKl  true  Aoeotmt  of  the  Inqut-- 
iition  and  its  Proceedings,  as  it  is  praettscfdr  i^^  Itstllf,  set 
forth  int  scmie  particular  Cases*  WheretiMo  is  ad<ied',  an 
Extractoot  of  an  authentic  Book  of  Lt^ends  df  the  Rqk 
itian  Gfaurcb^     By  Hierom  Bartholomew  Piass^af  an  Ttulran 

.  born  ;*  £an»eriy  a  Lector  of  Philosophy  afnd  ]^i vanity,  aiitf 
oneiof  the  delegate  Judges  of  thatuoun,  ahdnowbytbe 
gvaee  ofGod,  a^ Convert  tx>  tbe  Chnrcli  of  Engldnd.'^  Lon- 
don^  printed  by  Wm^  Bowyer,  1:72^  He  taught  Italiair 
and  French  for  many  years  at  Cambridge,  where  h^  died 
fibcHit  174t5.  He  had  been  once  a  Doiminican  friar,  and  a 
priest,  but' married  here,  to  prove  the  ffim^erity  of  his  con- 
version*  He  was  regarded  as  an  honest  man,  but  never 
esteemed  as  having  abilitiei^,  even  in  the  two  modem  lan- 
gusage^  which  he  taught.  * 

PIAZZA  (CALLisTt;s)i  an  drthit  who  flomrished' from 
];524  to  1 545,  was  of  Lodi,  and  inritiati^d  the  style  of 
«...  .  •   •      - 

1  Le1ancl.-!^Tanner.'^Warton!8  Hist  of  Poetry. — ^Aikin's  Biofp.  Memoirs  of 
Medicine.  %  Preoedinr  edition  of  this  Di0t,<^lf ichok>*  IKmycr* 
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TitiaOf  wd  sometiojies  of  Qiorgtone,  wifb  distiDgai«t^- 
and  of^en  .ui^rivalled  s^coess.  Spoh  is  the  piurprising 
bfi^Kty  qf  $oa\e  beads  paintc^d  by  \^\sxk  in  ope  of  the<  cbap^ 
qf  ^le  Incprppjita.i^t  Wdi,  tbat  a  itr^diiion  prevailed  of  |Lb«vr. 
haviiig  b^eo  painted  \>y  Titian  ^oo^elf^  .^n  .bi^  pa^si^e. . 
through  that  pifice.  Qia  picture  of  the  Madc^iv)a«wit(i  s^n^e^ 
saints^  A(  S.  Jfrf^ucesco  in  9resci99  i:epniDd9  ps  of  .Giorgiop^^ 
To  (be  .pcifDory  of- .this  {great  ip^p,  .Ridolfi  has  d«ue  Ijyttle 
j^stic^,  by  piiai^ing  iiiopi  poly  fpr  bis  colotur  in  fr^sco>aiid' 
disttec^er,  w,i(;bopt  (noticing  tb/s  graode^MT  9f  his  deAtgi),: 
^vA  the  ^le^nce  of  hi^  ^ojrpis.  jlje  likewise  mistfibes  the 
ns^tpe  of  ^bis .native  .placie  for  bis  sunnMne,  aod  catis  jbimit. 
jjgr^cian,  in  defiance  qf  the  ioscriptipps  at  the  Incorooatay 
and  elsewberoi  .of  Callixtus  de  Platea,  and  Caliixtus  Lau* 
depsis.  ^ 

.  PliVZZJCTTA  (John  Qaptist),  a  modern  artist,  wa$ 
1i)0rn  at  Venice  in  1683.  He  was  t|be  son  of  a  statqary  iii: 
wood,  who  probably  gave  him  what  foundation  iie  had  ia 
design.  He  exchanged  tbe^ay  and  open  planner  in  wbicb 
he|)ainted  at  first,  for  the  dark  and  piurky  ope  ^f^t  ev/er 
aft^  c;haracterised  his  works,  from  the  contemplation  of 
i^pskgnoletto^s  tind  Ouqrcino's  styles.  He  attepipted  to» 
surprise  by  cutting  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  sue** 
c;e€^ed ;  such  decision  of  chiarosc.uro  gave  vMvie  to  bi^ 
drawings,  and  was  eagerly  imitated  in  prints;  but  bisfne-' 
tbod  of  colouring  destroyed  its  effect  ip  a  great  measure 
on  the  canvas ;  increased  and  altered  shades,  faded  lights,; 
dingy  yellows,  .produced  dvssonapoe  and  ^pots.  Wheii 
this  15  not  the  case,  and  in  be^tter-preserved  pictures,  Ibei 
e^Sect  is  novel,  and  strikes  at  fir$.t  ^ight,  .especially  in  sub-* 
jects  tb^t  border  on  horror,  such  as  the  d^ifpoUation  of  St» 
Jofa^n  ip  a  dark  prison,  at  Fadua ;  a  work  painted  iP  oomt 
petition  with  the  best  paiuiters  of  the  state,  and  preferred, 
i^iaz^^etta  b«4  <^.o  ^r^  vigour  of  mind  for  copious  com^ 
position  ;  be  consumed  several  years  in  iipisbing  a  Rape  of 
theSabine^,  ^  ja  VepetulLn  nobleoian ;  and  in  the  express 
aions  qf  his  altar-*pieces  be  had  certainly  more  devotion 
than  djgnity«  His  chief  strength  lay  in  bpsts  and  heads 
|br  cabinets.  In  caricatures  be  w.as  perhaps  unparalleled* 
JSe  died  in  .17^4,  a^d  seventy-one. ' 

PIBRAC.    SeeFAUiL 

PICARD  (John),   an  able  mathematician  of   Frapce* 
'  and  one  of  the  mpst  learned  astronomers  of  the  seventeenth 

1  Pilkinyton,  bjr  Futeli.  «  Ibid. 
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century,  was  born  at  Fleche,  and  became  priest  and  priof 
of  Rillie  in  Anjou.  Coining  afterwards  to  Paris,  bis  so- 
perior  talents  for  mathematics  and  astronottiy  soon  madc^ 
him  known  and  respected.      In  1666  be  was  appointed 

•  astronomer  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  And  five  years 
after,  be  was  sent,  by  order  of  tbe  king,  to  the  castle  of 
Uraniburgh,  built  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  Denmark,  to  make 
astronomical  observations  there;  and  from  thence  he  brought 
the  original -manuscripts  written  by  Tycho  Brahe  ;•  which 
are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  differ  in  mady  places  from 
the  printed  copies,  and  contain  a  book  more  than  has  yet 
appeared.  These  discoveries  were  followed  by  many 
others,  particularly  in  astronomy :  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  applied  the  telescope  to  astronomical  quadrants :  he 
first  executed  the  work  called  ^^  LaConnoissance  des 
Temps,"  which  he  caculated  from  1679  to  1683  inclu-. 
sively  :  he  first  observed  the  light  in  the  vacuum  of  tbe  ba- 
rometer, or  the  mercurial  phosphorus  :  he  also  first  of  any 
went  through  several  parts  of  France,  to  measure  the  de« 
grees  of  the  French  meridian,  and  first  gave  a  chart  of  the 
conntry,  which  the  Cassini's  afterwards  carried  to  a  great 
degree  of  perfection.  He  died  in  1682  or  1683,  leaving  a 
name  dear  to  his  friends,  and  respectable  to  hfs  contem-' 

'  poraries  and  to  posterity.*  His  works  are  :  1.  *'  A  treatise 
on  Levelling.'*  2.  "  Practical  Dialling  by  calculation.'* 
3.  **  Fragments  of  Dioptrics."  4.  "  Experiments  on  Rua- 
ning  Water."  5.  "  Of  Measurements."  6.  "  Mensura^ 
tion  of  Fluids  and  Solids."  7.  *'  Abridgment  of  the  Mea- 
sure of  the  Earth."  8.  "  Journey  to  Uraniburgh,  or  As- 
tronomical Observations  made  in  Denmark."  9.  '^  Astro* 
nomical  Observations  made  in  divers  parts  of  France." 
10.  "  La  Connoissance  des  Temps,"  from  1679  to  1683. 
'  All  these,  and  some  other  of  bis  works,  which  are  much 
jesteemed,  are  given  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the;  Academy  of  Sciences.  * 

PICART  (Bernard),  a  famous  engraver,  was  -son  of 
Stephen  Picart,  a  good  engraver  also,  and  born  at  Paris  itt 
1673.  He  learned  the  principles  of  design,  and  the  ele-^ 
meats  of  his  art,  from  his  father,  and  studied  architecture 
and  perspective  under  Sebastian  le  Clerc.  His  tincommoii 
talents  in  this  way  soon  began  to  shew  themselves;  and, 
at  ten  years  of  age,  he  engraved  the  hermaphrodite  of 

1  Elogey  des  Academiciens,  vol.  I.— HattOD>  Dict» 
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Poussin,  which  was  soon  followed  by  two  pieces  of  cardinal 
de  Richelieu^s  tooib.   ^  These  works  laid  the  foundation  of 
thuc  great  reputation  which  this  celebrated  artist  after* 
wards  acquired.  '  When  he  was  grown  up,  he  went  into 
Holland^  where  his  parents  had  settled  themselves ;  and, 
^after  two  years'  stay,  returned  to  Paris,  and  married  a  lady 
who  died  soon  after.     Having  embraced  the  reformed  re^ 
ligioo,  he  returned  to  Holland  in  17 10,  for  the  sake  of  that 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  it,  which  he  could  not  have  at 
Paris;  but  connoisseurs  are  of  opinion,  that  in  attempting 
to  please  the  taste  of  the  Dutch,  he  lost  much  of  the  spi'- 
I'ijted   manner  in  which  he  executed   his  works  while  in 
France,  and  on  which  they  tell  us  his  reputation  was  more 
firmly  ifounded.     Others  inform  us,  that  he  was  not  so  fond 
of  engraving  as  of  drawing,  that  he  took,  up  the  graver 
with  reluctance,  and  consequently  many  of  bis, prints  are 
better  drawn  than  engraved.     The  greater  part  of  his  life 
,was  certainly  spent  in  making  compositions  and  drawings, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  very  highly  finished  ;  and  they 
are  suflicient  testimonies  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius,r  and 
the  excellency  of  his  judgment.    He  undierstood  the  human 
figure  extremely  well,  and  drew  it  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  correctness,  especially  in  small  subjects.     He  worked 
much  for  the  booksellers,  and  book-plates  are  by  far  the 
best  part  of  his  works.     I'he  multitude  of  these  which  he 
epgrayedf   chiefly  from  his  own  compositions,  is  astonish- 
ing.    One  estimate  makes  them  amount  to  1300  pieces. 
The  most  capital  of  bis  separate  plates  is  the  ^^  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,''    a  small  plate  lengthways.     After  his 
death,  which  happened  April  27,  .1733,  his  friend^  pub* 
lished  a  six\all  folio  volume,  called  the  *^  Innocent  Impos- 
tures ;'.'  a  set  of  prints  from  the  designs  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, in  which  he  has  attempted  to  imitate  the  styles  of  the 
old  engravers.     Strutt,    who   has,    with   apparent  justice, 
censured  this  production,  in  the  essay  prefixed  tp  bis  se* 
coqd  volume,  laments  that  Picarf  s  friends  should  have 
been  so  injudicious  as  to  publish  what  must  diminish  our 
respect  for  this  artist. '  .  . 

PICCINI  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  musician,  born  in 
1728,  at  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  fertile,  spirited,  and  original  composera 

■      .         .  .  .      » 

1  Diet.  Hist.-^Strutt*s  Dictionary — ^There  is  a  life  and  lisV  of  his  works  prt* 
fixed  to  the  *'  Inoocen^  Impostures," 
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fhat  the  Neapolitan  sdiool  has  prodoced.  His  fattier  de* 
signed  liim  for  the  church,  and  made. him  study  for  that 
intent ;  but^  for  fear  of  his  neglecting  serious  business  fou^ 
amusement,  he  iivould  not  let  him  learn  music.  The  ycmng 
man,  iiawever,  havMig  an  invincible  passion  for  that  art, 
neiier  saw  an  instrament,  especially  a  harpsichord,  without 
emotion,  and  .practised  in  secret  the  opera  airs  which  be 
had  heard,  and  which  he  retained  with  aurprising-accU* 
icacy.  His  father  having  carried  him,  one  day,  to  tb^ 
bkbcf)  of  Bari,  be  amused  himself  in  the  room,  where  be 
was  left  alone,  with  a  harpsichord  which  he  found  there, 
thinking  he  could  be  beard  by  no  one;  but  the  prelate,  in 
the  next  a^iactment,  having  heard  him,  condescended  te 
go  to  the  harpsichord,  and  obliged  him  to  repeat  many  df 
the  airs  which  he  bad  been  ^playing ;  and  was  so  pleased 
with  his  performance,  that  be  persuaded  his  father  to  send 
him  to  the  conservatorio  of  St.  Onefrio,  at  Naples,  of  whteh 
the  celebrated  Leo  w«s  tbeci  the  principal  master. 

The  young  Piccini  u^s  admitted  in  that  seminary  in 
174%  and  was  placed  at  first  under  the  tuition  of  a  subal-^ 
tentcnaster,  whose  lessons,  given  in  a  dry  and  contracted 
manner,  soon  disgusted  bim ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  his 
discontent  at  such  unprofitable  instructions  drew  on  bim 
the  resentment  of  his  tutor,  expressed  in  no  vi^ry  gentle 
way.  Shocked  with  this  treatment,  be  resolved  ta  ^tudy 
by  himself,  and  began  composing  without  rules,  or  any 
other  guides  than  his  ^wn  genius  and  fancy,  psalms,  ora« 
torios,  and  opera  airs ;  ^hich  soon  excited  the  envy  or  ad-^ 
miration  of  all  his  fellow-students.  Heeven  had  the  courage 
to  compose  an  entire  mass.  One  of  tj;ie  masters  who  bad  seen 
ity  and  even  permitted  him  to  have  it  rehearsed,  thought 
it  right  to  mention  it  to  Leo ;  who,  a  few  days  after,  sent 
for  Piccini,  who,  frightened  at. this  message,  <^eyed  ibe 
order  with  fear  and  trembling.  ^^  You  have  composed  a 
mass,^'  said  Leo,  with  a  cold  and  almost  severe  counter 
natice.     "  Yes,  sir."     "  Shew  me  your  score.'*     "Sir, 

sir," "  Shew  it  me,  I  say."     Piccini  thought  himself 

ruined,  but  be  must  obey.  Heifetched  bis  score ;  at  which 
Xeo  looked,  turned  over  the  leaves,  examined  each  move- 
ment, smiled,  rung  the  bell,  as  the  signal  for  a  rehearsal. 
The  young  composer,  more  dead  than  alttre,  begged  in 
vain  to  be  spared  what  he  thought  such  an  aifront.  Thtf 
atiiigers  and  instrumental  performers  obeyed  the  summons : 
the  parts  were  distributed,  and  the  performers  waited  only 
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for  Leo  to  beat  the  time.  When,  turnit^  gn^vely  to  Pic-* 
cinip,  he  presented  him  the  baton,  which  was  then  used 
every  where,  in  the  performance  of  full  pieces.  Piccini, 
put  to  new  confusion,  wished  he  had  never  dared  to  meddle 
with  coa^positioo  ;  but  at  length  mustered  his  courage,  and 
marJLed  with  a  trembling  hand  the  first  bars.  Soon,  how* 
ever,  animated  and  inflamed  by  the  harmony,  he  oeither 
saw  Leo  nor  the  standers  by,  who  were  numerous :  he  was  * 
abs.orbed  in  his  music,  and  directed  its  performance  with 
a  fire,  energy,  and  accuracy,  which  astonished  the  whole 
audience,  and  acquired  him  great  applause.  L^o  kept  a 
profound  silence  during  the  performance.  When  it  was 
over  —  "I  forgive  you,  for  once,"  said  he;  *♦  but  if  you 
are  again  guilty  of  such  presumption,  you  shall  be  punished 
^  such  a  manner  as  you  will  remember  as  long  as  you  live. 
What !  you  have  i:eceived  from  nature  so  estimable  a  dis« 
position  for  study,  and  you  lose  all  the  advantages  of  so 
precious  a  gift !  Instead  of  studying  the  principles  of  the 
^rt,  you  give  way.  to  all  the  wild  vagaries  of  your  imagina- 
tion, and  fancy  you  have  produced  a  master-piece."  The 
l^oy^  piqued  by  these  reproaches,  related  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  assistant-master  under  whom  he.  was 
placed.  Leo  became  calm, .  and  even  embraced  and  ca* 
ressed  him  i  ordering  him  to  come  to  his  apartments  every 
morning,  to  receive  instructions  from  himself. 

This  truly  great  master  died  suddenly  some  months  after. 
Happily  for  his  promising  pupil,  his  successor  was  the  cele- 
l^rated  Durante,  one  of  the  most  learned  composers  Italy 
ever  produced.  He  soon  distinguished  Piccini  from  the 
rest  of  his  class  ;  conceived  a  particular  affection  for  him ; 
an4  had  pleasure  in  communicating  to  him  all  the  secrets 
of  bis  art.  ^^  Others  are  my  pupils,-"  he  sometimes  used  to 
say,  "  but;  this  is  my  son."  .  At  length,  after  twelve  years' 
atady,c  Piccjni,  in  1754,  quitted  the  Conservatorio,  know- 
ing all. that  is  permitted  to  an  individual  to  know  in  prac- 
tical music, .  and  possessed  of  such  a  creative  and  ardent 
^oiagination,  as  perhaps,  till  then,  was  unexampled 
.  He  began  his  career  at  the  Florentine  theatre  in  Naples^ 
V^hich  is  that  of  San  Carlo,  what  Footers  theatre  used  to  be 
compared  with  Drury-Iane  or  the  Opera  Hpuse.  His 
first  production  there  was  ^^  Le  Donne  Di^pettose ;"  and 
the  next  year,  "  Le  Gelosie,"  and  "  II  Curiosp  del  suo 
Proprio  Danno,"  of  all  which  the  success  increased  in  a 
duplicate  ratio.     At  lengthy  in  1756,  he  set  the  serio,ug 
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<)pera  of  **  Zenbbia''  for  thi?  great  theatre  trf  Saii  CarTof 
vdiich  Vras  crowned  witb  stilt  greater  success  than  tits  cooilc^ 
operas.  lo  1758,  he  composed  ^  Alessandrb  neH'  lodte/^ 
for  Rome;  and  after  this,  erery  theatre  in  Italy  was  Mger 
to  eiigage  faioi*  In  1760,  his  celebrated  comic  opera  of 
the  ^  Buona  Figliuolo"  had  a  success  that  no  musical  dramar 
cont'd  boast  "before.  It  was  no  sooner  beard  at  Rome  than 
copies  were  multiplied  ;  and  there  was  no  musical  theatre 
in  Europe  where  this  burletta  was  not  frequentfy  per» 
formed*  in  some  language  or  other,  dNi'rhig  manj  years. 
In  17^1,  be.  composed  six  operas,  three  s^erioos  and  three* 
comic,  for  different  theatres  of  Italy;  and  was  at  once 
appiatided  in  Turin,  Reggio,  Bokygna,  Veitice,  Rome,  antl 
Naples.  Sacchini  assured  us,  in  1776,  that  PSccini  had 
composed  at  least  three  buttdred  operas,  thirteen  of  which 
were  produced  in  seven  months.  On  bis  arrival  at  Paris, 
he  recdved  many  monifrcations  before  bis.  reputatibn  was 
firmly  established,  from  the  partizans  of  the  oM  Freneh 
music,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  Oluck.  The  success  of  hiy 
pperas  of  «  Roland,"  "  Atys,**  <*  Iphigftnie  en  Tauriite,'* 
*^  Adele  de  Ponthieu,"  «  Didon,"  «  Biane  et  Endymion,^ 
and  '^  Penelope/'  seems  to  have  solved  a  prcfblem  which 
was  long  thoaght  insolirftble :  ^  Whether  the  French  lan- 
guage was  capable  of  receiving  Italian  melody  ?'^  If^i^ 
add  to  so  many  dramatic  wdrks  the  oratorios,  masses,,  ean^ 
tatas,  and  occasional  songs  and  scenes  in  pasticcio  operas, 
ft  would  prove,  that,  in  twenty-five  years  he  had  producea 
more  music,  and  good  music,  than  any  other  ten  masters 
had  done  in  their  whole  lives. 

'  What  still  more  astonishes,  in  such  innumerable  works, 
is  the  prodigious  variety  which  reigns  in  them  aH,  and  the 
Science  which  never  degenerates  into  pedantry  or  affecta- 
tion ;  an  harmony  piire,  clear,  and  profound ;  a  melody 
perfectly  suited  to  the  subject  and  situation  of  the  per- 
formers ;  and  a  force,  an  originality,  and  resources  of  aK 
kinds,  unknown  till  his  time,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  die 
secret  will  long  remain  uiidiscoveved.  And  what  appearr 
as  extraordinary  as  the  rest  is,  tha£  tb^  genius  of  thb  i^iis- 
ter,  far  from  being  exhausted  by  so  many  labours,  by  fre* 
quent  and  severe  sickness,  by  domestic  disquietude  and 
chagrin,  inseparable  from  a  nunxerous  family,  seemed^ 
before  the  revohjtron,  to  continue  in  full  force.  Deprived 
of  all  his  £^poiutments  and  wellrcarned  theatrical  pensions^ 
he  returned  to  Naples;  where,  after  he  had  establisbed 
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hioHifelf  in  France,  all  his  appointmi^ts  hlid  been  disposed 
of.  On  the  arriyal  of  a  French  army  at  Naples,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  correspondence  with  them,  which  occa- 
sioned his  ppeeipitate  flight  back  to  Paris,  where  he  itras 
reeeived  with  open  arms,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  ne^^ 
singing-school.     He  died  at  Passy,  May  7,  1800.  ^ 

PICCOLOMINI  (Alexander),  archbishop  of  Patras^ 
and  coadjutor  of  Sienna,  his  native  place,  was  born  in 
1^508.  His  family  was  illustrious,  and  originally  Roman, 
bat  settled  afterwards  at  Sienna.  He  was  a  successful 
writer  of  the  drama ;  but,  though  involved  in  thzt  seddcing 
poFsuit,  preserved  the  credit  of  exemplary  morals,  as  well 
la  genius.  His  general  charity  was  extreme,  but  he  was 
]Mirticularly  considerate  of  the  wan^ts  of  literary  men.  His 
works' aiie  nomferoas,  sil' written  in  Italian,  which  language 
b*  was  the  fiitt  amtbor  who  applied  to  philosophical  Siib-» 
jpeets.  He  died  at  Sienna  on  the  i2th  of  March,  1578.  The 
aitlst  distinguished  of  his  ^orks  are  these  :  I.  Several  dra^ 
HMtic  composittoHS,  which'  formed  the  chief  basis  of  his 
pspotatlon.  2.^*  The  Morality  of  Nobles,"  Venice,  1551?, 
8vo.  3.  «  A  Treatise  on  the  Sphere.*'  4.  "  A  Theory 
ef  the  Planets.*'  5.  <<  A  TranslaifioVi  of  the  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic  of  Aristotle,''  4t0.  6.  <<The  Institutioiii  of  Mora^ 
Iky,"  Venice,  1575,  410.  Many  of  his  works  evince  a 
profound  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics; 
and  divinity.  One  work  attributed  to  him,  '<  Delia  bella 
Creanza  della  Donne,"  ^'On  the  Education  of  Ladies/* 
fMinted  in  1541,  155S,  and  1574,  has  been  valued  because 
scarce,  but  is  disgraced  by  many  dangerous  maxims,  and 
must  have  been  a  producStioh  of  his  youth;  during  ivhich, 
we  are  told,  he  was  a  correspondent  of  the  infiabaous  Peter 
Aretin.  • 

PICCOLOMINI  (Francis),  a  learned  man  of  the  same 
family,  was  born  in  1520,  and  having  taught  philosophy 
for  twenty-two  years  in  the  most  celebrated  universities  of 
Italy,  retired  to  Sienna,  where  he  died  in  1 604.  He  was 
so  much  respected,  that  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning 
at  his  death.  His  works  are  less  numerous  than  those  of 
his  relation,  but  they  were  esteemed  in  their  day.  They 
are,  1.  *^  Commentaries  oa  Aristotle,^'  4to,  published  at 

1  Burney^  in  Rees's  CyclopaBdia.— Dict^  Hj»t.— Notice  pur  U  Vie,  par  Qin- 
«u«sn^,  ia  Brit.  Cnt.. vol.  XVin. 
*  Tirabo8clu*«-NlceroDy  rol,  XXIII. — BuUart'8  Acadeuaie  des  Sciencei* 
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Mayence  in  160S.  2.  <<  Universa  Philosopfaia  d^'  Moribus/^ 
Venice,   1583,  folio.  ^ 

PICTET  (Benedict),  a  theologian  and  historian,  born 
at  Geneva  in  1655,  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  and  went 
through  his  studies  with  success.  He  travelled  into  HoU 
land  and  England,  and  then  became  a  professor  of  theology 
in  his  native  city,  with  a  considerable  reputation.  He  was 
invited  to  Leyden,  but  refused  to  leave  his  own  country. 
From  excess  of  application  to  his  duties,  he  fell  into  a  lan- 
guid state,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1724,  at  the  a^ge 
of  69.  He  was  a  Protestant,  9f  a  mild  and  tolerant  di&po« 
sition,  and  a  father  to  the  poor.  His  principal  works  are, 
!•  **  Theologia  Christiana,"  3  vols.  4to,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  1721.  2.  '^Christian  Morality,*'  Geneva, 
1710,  8  vols.  12mo;  a  very  excellent  work.  3.  .<<Tbe 
History  of  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries,*'  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  that  of  Le  Sueur ;  but  the  supplementary 
work  is  more  esteemed  than  the  original,  2  vols.  4to. 
4.  "Sermons."  .5.  "Letters."  6,  "A  Treatise  against 
indifference  in  Religion,"  1716,  12mo.  7.  Many  tracts  of 
morality  and  piety,  among  which  that  on  "The  Art  of 
living  and  dying  well,"  Geneva,  1716,  in  l2mo,  is  parti- 
cularly esteemed.  The  subject  is  the  same,  and  the  title 
nearly  the  same,  as  one  by  our  countryman  Taylor.  8.  Se- 
veral controversial  tracts.  * 

PICUS  (John),  of  Mirandula,  considered  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning  in  bis  day,  was  the  youngest  child  of  John  Francis 
Picus,  prince  of  Mirandula  and  Concordia,  by  Julia,  of  the 
noble  house  of  Boirado ;  and  was  born  Feb.  24,  1463.  His 
father  dying  early,  bis  mother  took  great  care  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  add  the  progress  be  made  in  letters  was  so  extremely 
rapid,  that  his  friends  are  said  to  have  seen  with  astonish- 
ment a  m6re  boy  become  one  of  the  first  poets  and  orators 
of  his  age.  What  contributed  to  this  progress,  besides 
ititense  application,  was  great  vigour  of  intellect,  and  a 
jpemory  so  tenacious,  as  to  let  nothing  be  lost  which  he 
had  ever  read  or  heard.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  being 
designed  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Bologna  to  study 
canon  law ;  apd  though  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  a  study 
so  little  suited  to  his  talents  and  fertile  imagination,  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  com- 

>  Gen.  Diet. — Niceron,   vol.   XXIII. — Landi  Hist  Lit.  d'ltalie.-^TMnatiDi 
Elogia. 
3  Jtibliotheque  Germaniquei  vols.  IX.  and  X.-— NiceroD^  toU  I. 
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pose  an  abbreviated  digest,  or  manual,  of  the  pontifical 
betters,  termed  Decretals^  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  accomplished  professor.  Having 
afforded  this  proof  of  early  capacity^  on  a  subject  so  un- 
genial,  he  left  Bologna,  and  visiting  successively  all  the 
most  celebrated  schools  and  colleges  of  Italy  and  France, 
he  profited  so  well  by  what  was  taught  there,  or  by  what  he 
learned  in  discussions  with  the  eminent  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors, that,  before  he  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  was 
universally  recognized  as  a  most  consummate  philosopher 
and  divine* ' 

During  this  early  period  he  distinguished  himself  like- 
wise as  a  poet,  by  his  compositions  both  in  the  Latin  and 
Italian  languages,  almost  all  which,  however,  as  they  were 
disapproved  either  by  the  nicety  oif  his  matur^r  judgment, 
or  by  the  purity  of  his  religious  and  moral  feelings,  at  a 
later  period,  he  was  induced  to  destroy.     Many  also  of  his 
letters,  which  are  still  eitant,  were  written  whilst  he  was 
yet  very  young ;  and  from  them  proofs  might  be  selected^ 
tending  greatly  to  support  the  high  juvenile  reputation  of 
their  author.     We  have,  indeed,  few  other  documents  to 
illustrate  his  literary  career;  and  the  little  we  know  of  his 
progress,  during  the  seven  years  that  he  spent  in  visiting 
the  universities,  must  be  taken  irom  them,  as  Mr.  Gress- 
well  has  done  with  great  judgment.     Among  the  acade- 
mies where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  above  period, 
were  those  of  Ferrara,  Padua,    Florence,   and   Perugia; 
and  among  the  eminent  scholars,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  friendship  and  correspondence,  were  Guarinus,  Mar- 
ailius    Ficinus,   Politian,    and   Nic.   Leonicenus.      Wheii 
not  engaged  in  any  literary  excursion,  he  spent  his  time  at 
Fratta,  a  rural  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mirandula. 
In    1482,    he  informs    Leonicenus   that  he   had  erected 
this  villa,  and  had  written  a  poem  in  its  praise.     With  the 
commencement  of  1484,  the  literary  career  of  Picus  be- 
came more  distinct  and  conspicuous :  he  was  now  approach- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  ;  and  went  to  Florence  to  perfect 
himself  in   the  Greek.     Within  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  here,  he  composed  his  well-known  panegyrical  cri- 
ticism on  the  Italian  poems  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.     It  is 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  addressed  to  Lorenzo 
himself.   With  many  remarks  in  the  true  spirit  of  criticism, 
there  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  of  a  courtly  partiality 
to  -the  productions  of  Lorenzo.     While  at  Florence,  we 
And  Picus  employed  in  investigating,  the  manuscripts  of 
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ftticient  authors,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  value  of 
which  be  was  already  enable4  to  form  a  just  estimate^  ^.la,- 
deed  the  mere  discovery  of  them  was  a  service  of  higli 
importance  at  that  time^  when  the  invention  of  priotiag 
was  forming  a  new  oera  in  literature.  He  ba4  now  add^d 
to  his  correspondents  Jerome  Donatus,  Hermolaus  Bar- 
barus,  Philip  Beroaldus,  and  Alexander  Cortesio^  tbf 
latter  of  whom  seems  to  carry  bis  admiration  of  Piciis  tp 
the  very  borders  of  gross  and  extravagant  flattery ;  vybic^^ 
however,  a  -little  moderated,  was  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  literary  correspondence  of  that  age. 

Picus  quitted  Florence  about  the  end  of  the  year  1485, 
with  a  view  to  visit  Perugia,  and  appears  to  have  beep 
employed,  for  some  time,  in  adding  to  his  other  stores  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages;  stimulated,  as  b? 
says,  by  the  acquisition  of  certain  oriental,  works,  wbich 
he  deemed  of  inestimable  value,  and  which  were  throwA  in 
bis  way,  be  adds,  by  the  peculiar  kindness  of  Providence.  In 
a  letter,  written  in  Oct  1486,  to  Andreas  Corneus,  another 
of  his  learned  correspondents,  he  says  :  ^*  I  have,  by  assi- 
duous and  intense  application,  attained  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages,  and  am  at  present 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  dbe  Arabic  Socb  are 
the  achievements  which  I  have  ever  thought,  and  still 
think,  worthy  the  ambition  of  a  nobleman :  though  the 
expression  may  contain  as  much  satire  as  truth."  In  this 
letter  he  gives  a  hint  of  bis  intended  visit  to  Rome,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  in  his  life. 

The  love  of  fame  (says  his  excellent  biographer,  whom 
we  principally  follow  in  this  sketch,)  and  a  too  ardent  tbirft 
for  praise^  have  perhaps  justly  been  imputed  to  Picos,  as 
constituting  his  ruling  passion  (notwithstanding  the  mo* 
desty  and  diffidence  with  which  he  frequently  speaks  of  bis 
own  talents  and  productions),  especially  if  the  charge 
be  restricted  to  that  period  of  bis  life,  when  maturer 
experience  and  those  religious  impressions  by.whicb  bi| 
latter  years  were  more  especially  influenced,  had  not 
yet  combined  to  rectify  the  errors  of  youth.  Caressed, 
flattered,  courted,  extolled  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition  by 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  age,  be  wast  ^k  the 
same  time  conscious  of  bis  owa  qualificationfik  ^d  ppv^^rs^ 
and  began  to  think  that  they  ought  to  be  exhibited  on  tbe 
most  extensive  stage  which  tbe  world  then  afforded*  With 
this  view  be  resolved  on  a  journey  to  Rom^;.  Hfid  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  ia  November  1486,  he  published  s^ 
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.moU  tesmAMe  challenge  to  tli^  learned  of  Eurcpe,  under 
tbe  title  af  ''  Conclusiones,"  consistiag  of  900  proposHions^ 
.or  subjects  of  discussion,  in  almost  every  science  that  could 
exercise  the  speculation  or  ingenuity  of  man ;  and  whicb^ 
extraordinary  and  superfluous  as  many  of  them  a{>pear  to  a 
ireader  of  the  present  times,  certainly  furnish  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  boundless  extent  of  his  erudition  and  re- 
search, than  any  words  can  describe.     These  he  proaaised 
publicly  to  maintain  against  all  opponents  whatsoever :  and 
.that  time  might  be  allowed  for  the  circulation  of  his  **  Con-- 
,clusiones''  through  the  various  universities  of  Italy,  in  atl 
of  which  he  caused  them  to  be  published,  notice  was  given, 
that  the  public  discussion  of  tbem  was  not  intended  to  take 
:plmce  till  af(er  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  next  ensuing.     A 
further  object  of  this  delay  was,  to  afford  to  all  scholars, 
.even  from  the  remotest  of  those  seats  of  learning,  who  were 
'desirous  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  his  disputations, 
an  opportunity  of  repairing  to  Rome  for  such  a  purpose. 
So  desirous  was  Picus  of  attracting  thither,  on  this  occa- 
sion, all  the   united   wit,   ingenuity,  and  erudition,  that 
Italy  could  boast,  that  he  engaged  to  defray,  out  of  his 
own  purse,  the  charges  of  all  scholars,  from  whatever  part, 
who  should  undertake  the  journey  to  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disputing  publicly  with  him  on  the  subjects  pro- 
posed*   He  bad  previously  obtained  the  express  permission 
of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  and  professed  all  possible  deference 
•to  the  authority  of  the  cburcb,  in  the  support  of  bis  these;/!. 
The  boldness  of  this  challenge  could  not.  fail  to  asto- 
nish the  learned  in  general;  but  astonishment  soon  gav^e 
place  to  envy :  and  the  Roman  scholars  and  divines  in  parr 
ticular,  whose  credit  was  more  immediately  implicated, 
endeavoured  to  render  his  design  abortive,,  first,  by  lam- 
poons and  witticisms;  and,  when  these  proved  insufficient^ 
by  the  a>ore  alarming  expedient  of  presenting  thirtieen  of 
Picus's  theses,,  as  containing  matter  of  an  heretical  teh«- 
dency.     This  answered  their  purpose ;  and  although  Picus 
continued  at' Rome  a  whole  year,  in  expectation  of  reaping 
the  harvest  of  praise  which  bis  juvenile  vanity  had  led  him 
to  desire,  he  at  last  found  himself  not  only  debarred  fro|a 
all  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  publicly,  as  a  dispu- 
tant, but  involved  in  a  charge  of  heterodoxy,  and  therefore 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  Rome,  and  seek  a  temporary 
asylum  at  Florence,  in  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dicL    Hefe  be  immediMetly  set  about  |be  cowpositiou  of 
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his  '*. Apologia,'*  a  work  which  not  only  served  to  refute 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  but  convinced  the  world  that 
his  pretensions  to  very  extraordinary  powers  were  not  spu- 
rious or  empiricaV.  On  its  completion,  he  sent  it  to  the 
pope,  who,  although  he  fully^  acquitted  the  author  of  all 
bad  intention,  thought  proper  to  sup{>res8  the  circulation 
of  it;  and  Picus,  on  further  reflection,  not  only  acquiesced 
in  this,  but  in  his  disappointment,  acknowledging  with 
thankfulness  that  divine  Providence,  which  often  educes 
good  out  of  evil,  had  rendered  the  malevolence  of  his  ene* 
xiiies  a  most  salutary  check  to  the  career  of  vain  glory,  iti 
which  he  had  been  led  so  far  astray.  But  Picus  bad  ndt 
yet  seen  all  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  this  affair: 
his  enemies  began  to  cavil  at  the  **  Apologia^-  itself,  which 
appears  to  have  had  considerable  weight^  with  pope  Inno^ 
tent;  and  it  was  not  until  1493  that  he  was  acquitted  from 
the  charge,  and  from  ^11  prosecutions,  pains, 'and  penaK 
ties,  by  a  bull  of  pope  Alexander  VL 

In  the  beginning  of  1488,  we  find  Picus  in  the  posses- 
sioh'of  a  peaceful  asylum  at  Fiesole,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florence,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Lorenzo  de  Me* 
dici,  who  had  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  he  and 
Politian  spent  many  of  their  hours  of  literary  leisure  to- 
gether. Here  also  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Robert 
Salviatus  and  the  family  of  the  Benivieni,  four  in  number, 
and  all  men  of  learning  and  talents.  Jerome  Benivieni, 
-or  Benivenius,  became  more  especially  the  intimate. friend 
of  Picus,  the  depositary  of  his  religious  and  moral  opinions, 
and  all  that  congeniality  of  opinion  and  disposition  can 
render  one  person  to  another.  Picus  wrote  a  commentary 
on  one  of  Benivieni's  Canzone,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  In  1489,  Picus's  "  Heptaplus"  was  published^ 
and  received  with  great  encomiums  by  the  learned  of  the 
age,  as  worthy  of  its  author's  talents  and  pre-acquired  ce- 
lebrity It  can  scarcely,  however,  says  his  biographer, 
be  productive  of  any  valuable  purpose,  very  minutely  to 
inquire  into  the  merit  of  a  work  which  the  tacit  consent  of 
posterity  hs^  consigned  to  almost  total  oblivion.  Picus 
intermixes  much  of  Platonism  in  all  his  theological  writ- 
ings; and  they  are  also  tinctured  with  the  fancied  doctrines 
of  the  Jewish  Cabala,  which  is  particularly  observable  ii^ 
the  work  in  question.  After  this  he  appears  to  have  been 
employed  on  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  David,  at  th« 
request  of  Lorenzp  d^  Medici}  but  respecting  the  complex 
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tion  of  this,  nothing  satisfactory  is  upon  record*  About 
the  beginning  of  1490  he  was  employed  on  his  favourite 
object  of  reconciling  Plato  and  Aristotle.  ^'  To  this  work," 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  Baptista  Mantuanus,  *^  I  daily  devote 
the  whole  of  my  morning*  hours  ;  the  afternoon  I  give  to 
the  society  of  friends,  those  relaxations  which  are  requisite 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  occasionally  to  the  poets 
and  orators,  and  similar  studies  of  a  lighter  kind;  my 
nights  are  divided  betwixt  sleep  and  the  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  In  1491  he  published  bis  treatise  ^*  De 
Ente  et  Uno,'*  which,  says  his  biographer,  exhibits  a 
chain  of  the  most  profound  and  abstract  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  Deity,  expressed  in  a  language  consistent  with  the 
sacrednera  of  the  subject,  much  more  free  from  the  termif 
and  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  schoolmen  than  might  be 
expected,  and  which  (in  comparison  with  the  mode  then 
usual,  of  treating  arguments  so  metaphysical  and  abstruse) 
may  be  denominated  luminous  and  classical.  vThis  work 
afterwards  gave  occasion  to  a  friendly  controversy  between 
Picus  and  Antonius  Faventinus,  or  Cittadinus,  the  whole 
of  which  is  included  in  the  works  of  Picus,  who,  as  a  con- 
troversial writer,  appears, in  a  very  amiable  view. 

The  society  and  conveniencies  of  study  which  Florence 
afforded,  had  reconciled  him  to  a  lasting  abode  in  that 
city,  when,  in  1492^  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
illustrious  patron  and  associate,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  and- 
Politian,  of  aU  the  Florentine  scholars,  had  possessed  per- 
haps the  very  first  place  in  Lorenzo's  esteem.  Picus  now 
resolved  to  leave  Florence,  at  least  for  a  time,  where  every 
object  reminded  him  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained;  and 
went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  endeavoured  to  divert  his  grief 
by  again  deeply  engaging  in  his  oriental  studies.     A  short 

,  time  previously  to  this  period,  being  willing  to  exonerate 
himself  from  the  weight  of  secular  dignities  and  cares,  he 
bad,  for  a  very  inadequate  consideration,  transferred  to  his 
nephew  (the  subject  of  our  next  article),  John  Francis 
Picus,  all  bis  territories  and  other  rights  and  possessions  in 
Mirandula  and  Concordia,  comprehending  one-third  part 
of  the  patrimonial  inheritance.  The  sums  arising  from 
this  transfer,  he  employed  partly  in  the  purchase  of  lands, 
to  secure  an  annual  revenue  for  the  due  support  of  his 
household,  and  partly  in  charitable  donations ;  to  the  lat- 

'  ier  purpose  also  the' produce*  of  a  great  part  of  his  rich 
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fnrniture  and  plate  was  appropriatecL  BeDevolence  toivwds 
•tbe  poor  seema  to  have  been  a  distinguishing  feature  in  his 
tharacter ;  for»  not  content  with  performing  acts  of  muni- 
'ficence  and  oharity,  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  which 
•sugKested  themselves  to  his  own  observaticni  he  engaged 
his  friend  Jerome  Benivenius  to  be  constantly  in  search  of 
:ancfa  cases  of  indigence  and  distress  amongst  the  poonsr 
t^itizens  of  Florence  as  might  happen  to  escape  general 
'Observation ;  authorizing  him  to  supply  immediate  lelief 
AS  necessity  required,  and  engaging  to  refund  firom  his  owti 
purse  whatei^er  sums  he  should  disbursie  on  these  benevo- 
lent occasions.  In  his  latter  days,  to  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching, we  are  told  that  pride,  ambition,  anger^  and 
all  the  turbulent  passions,  had  subsided ;  that  vanity  and 
self*conceit  were  extinguished,  and  that  no  events^  wbe^ 
ther  prosperous  or  adverse,  discomposed  the  constant  and 
uniform  serenity  of  his  mind.  These  great  qualities,  how«- 
ever,  were  not  wholly  unmixed  with  some  portion  of  the 
superstition  incident  to  the  age.  He  is  represented  as 
having,  at  particular  seasons,  added  to  the  usual  nsortifica- 
tions  prescribed  by  the  church,  by  voluntary  penances  and 
self-inflicted  pains,  which  the  erring  judgment  of  those 
times  considered  as  meritorious.  -Of  many,  however,  of 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  papal  hierarchy  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sensible,  and  on  various  points  of  doc- 
trine his  views  have  been  pronounced  much  more  rational 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  time. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  tbtological  studies*  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  ^'  Hexaplus,^''  or  explanation  of 
the  six  days  of  the  creation  ;  and  he  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  been  making  preparations  for  farther  elucidating 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  combating  the  errors  of  his 
lime ;  but  of  these  and  other  undertakings,  scarce  any  now 
remain  except  his  work  '^  Contra  Astrologiam  Divinatri- 
cem^'  and  a  few  *^  Opnscula.^'  Of  the  immense  mass  of 
manuscripts  found  after  his  decease,  few  could  be  decy- 
pbered  or  methodized ;  but  bis  nephew,  by  great  pains 
and  labour,  was  enabled  to  transcribe  that  portion  of  his 
voluminous  work  which  was  levelled  against  judicial  astro- 
logy, and  which  proved  to  be  in  a  more  finished  state,  than 
the  rest.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  various  collections 
of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  ^'  De  Astrologia  Dispata*' 
tionum  Libri  duodecim,''  and  has  entitled  Picus  to  the 
praise  of  having  been  the  first  who.  boldly  and  successfully 
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•f  pofted  the  ftiUficy  of  a  specm  of  supef  stitipn^  wbicby  oot- 
wi^bfM^nding  bis  endeavour?)  continued  long  after  tbb  to 
^Id  \t^  empire  over  tbe  bum'an  mipd. 

.Atli^ngtb,  bowever*  the  labours  of  tbU  illustrioot  8cbo- 
J^x  drew  to  a  close.  In  1494,  wbile  at  Florence,  be  was 
^zed  wHb  a  fever  wbicb  proved  fatal  on  the  thirteenth 
A^j^  Nov.  17,  in  the  thirty -third  year  of  his  age^  His  re- 
gains were  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  near  those 
jof  bi^  friend  Politian,  whom  be  did  not  survive  quite  two 
«(^pntbs^  Tbe  welUknown  epitaph  inscribed  oo  Picus^s 
tpiab, 

Joannes  jacet  bic  Mirandula,  cflslera  norant 
£t  Tagus>  et  Ganges,  forsan  et  Antipodes^ 

M  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Hercules  Strozza.  The  regret 
excited  amongst  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  by  the 
tidings  of  tbe  decease  of  Picus,  was  proportionate  to  the 
high  reputation  of  his  talents  and  character. 
'  In  the  religious  opinions  held  by  Picus,  and  inculcated  in 
bis  works,  he  seems  to  have  accorded  chiefly  with  those  of 
bis  own  age  ^nd  church,  whom  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
denominated  by  the  general  appellation  of  mystics ;  though, 
doubtless,  if  the  minuter  shades  of  difference  be  com« 
pared,  he  will,  as  a  religious  writer,  be  found  to  possess 
his  wonted  originality,  and  to  reason  and  judge  of  many 
speculative  points  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  His 
devotional  feelings  were  indeed  subject  to  variation,  and 
be  once  formed  a  resolution  to  dispose  of  all  his  property 
io  the  poor,  and  taking  tbe  crucifix  in  his  hand,  to  travel 
barefooted  from  city  to  city  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ; 
but  this  resolution  he  is  said  afterwards  to  have  changed 
for  that  of  joining  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  at  the  in- 
stance of  their  general  Savonarola^  and  his  remains  pre^ 
vious  to  interment  (which  was  also  the  case  with  PolitianM 
were  invested  with  the  habit  of  this  order.  Of  the  general 
character  of  Picus,  with  all  the  deductions  which  must  be 
made  from  the  reports  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Gresswell 
says,  with ^reat  justice,  that  it  still  merits  the  admiration 
of  those  who  contemplate  with  philosophical  curiosity  the 
powers  and  capabilities  of  the  human  mind. 

The  works  of  Picus  were  printed  together  at  Boloojna, 
in  1496;  at  Venice,  1498;  at  Strasburg,  1504;  at  Basil, 
1557,  1573,  1601,  all  in  folio.  The  edition  of  1601  con- 
tains the  following  works;  !•  ^^  Heptaplus,  id  est,  de  D^i 
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Creatoris  opere  sex  dierum,  libri  septem/*  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  chiefly  with  a  view  to  authorize  and 
support  those  Platonic  ideas,  with  which  his  warm  imaginas 
-tion  was  not  a  little  inebriated.     2.  ^' Conclusiones  900^ 
^quas  olim  RomsB  disputandas  exbibuit."     But  the  editors 
have  omitted  the  advertisement  subjoined  at  their  first  pub- 
lication, which   runs   thus :    ^^  Conclusiones  non  disputa- 
buntur  nisi  post  Epiphaniam,  interim  publicabuntur  in 
(omnibus  Italies  gymnasiis ;  &  si  quis  pbilosophus  aut  theo- 
logus  ab  extrema  Italia  arguendi  gratia  Romam  venire 
voluerit,  ipse  poUicetur  dominus  disputaturus,  se  viattci 
expensas  ilh  soluturum  de  suo."     3.  '^  Apologia,  ad  versus 
eos,  qui  aliquot  propositiones  theologicas  carpebant/'    4. 
*^  De  ente  &  uno,  opus  in  quo  plurimi  loci  in  Moise,  in 
Platone  &  Aristotele  explicantur.*'     5.  ^<  De  hominis  dig- 
nitate  oratio."     Mirandula  discovers  here  many  secrets  of 
the  Jewish  Cabala,  of  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  philoso- 
phers.    6.  *^  RegulsB  XII.  partim  excitantes,  partim  dui- 
gentes  hominem  in  pugna  spirituali.*'     7.  *'  In  Psalmum 
XV.  commentarius.^'    8.  '^  In  orationem  Dominicam  expo- 
sitio."     9.  "  Aureae  &  familiares  epistolae,"  which  are  per- 
haps, at  present,  the  most  useful  and  entertaining  part  of 
his  works :  on  which  account  the  public  is  much  obliged 
to  the  learned  Christopher  Cellarius,  for  giving  a  correct 
edition  of  them  with  notes,  1682,  in  8vo.     10.  '^Disputa- 
tionum  in  astrologiam  libri  XII.''   the  most  solid  and  argu- 
mentative of  all  his  works.     11.  '*  Commento  sopra  una 
canzone  de  amore,  composta  da  Girolamo  Benivieni,  se* 
cundo  la  nn^nte  &  opinione  de'  Piatonici ;"  translated  into 
English  by  Thomas  Stanley,  1651,  in  8vo.     12.  "  Elegia 
in  laudem  Hieronymi  Benivieni ;"  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

His  life,  prefixed  to  his  works,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  Bates'  **  VitHB  illustrium  virorum,"  was  written  by  his 
nephew,  John  Francis  Picus ;  but  a  more  valuable,  and 
certainly  the  most  elaborate  account  yet  given  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  is  that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Parr  Gresswell,  published  in  1805,  with  the  Lives 
of  Politian,  &c.  and  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  refer,  as 
including  every  species  of  authority. ' 

PICUS  (John  Francis),  was  the  son  of  Galeoti  Picus, 
the  eldest  brother  of  John  Picus,  just  recorded,  and  born 
Ubout  1469.    He  cultivated  learning  and  the  sciences^  after 
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the  example  of  his  uncle;  but  he  had  dominions  and  a 
principality  to  superintend,  which  involved  him  in  gr^at 
tipubles^  and  at  last  cost  him  his  life*  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1499,  he  succeeded,  as  eldest  son,  to  his  es- 
tates ;  but  was  scarcely,  in  possession,  when  his  brothers 
Louis  and  Frederic  combined  against  him ;  and,  by  the 
assistance^  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  Hercules  L 
duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeded.  John  Francis,  driven  from 
his  principality  in  1502,  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  diffe- 
rent countries  for  nine  years ;  till  at  length  pope  Julius  II. 
becoming  master  of  Miranduia,  put  to  flight  Frances  Tri- 
yulce,  the  widow  of  Louis,  and  re-established  John  Fraur 
cis  in  1511.  But  he  could  not  long  maintain  his.  post ;  for 
the  pope's  troops  being  beaten  by  the  French  atHavenna^ 
April  11,  1512,  John  James  Trivulce,  ge^heral  of  the 
f'rench  army,  forced  away  John  Francis  again,  and  set  up 
Frances  Trivulce,  who  was  his  natural  daughter.  'Joha 
Ifrancis  now  became  a  refugee  a  second  time,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  two  years ;  when,  the  French  being  driven  out 
of  Italy,  he  was  restored  again  in  1515.  He  lived  from 
that  time  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  dominions,  till  Oc- 
tober 1533 ;  and  then  Galeoti  Picus,  the  son  of  his  bro- 
ther Louis,  entered  his  castle  by  night  with  forty  armed 
men,  and  assassinated  him,  with  bis  eldest  son  Albert 
Ficus.  He  died  embracing  the  crucifix,  and  imploring 
pardon  of  God  for  his  sins. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters,  and  applied  himself  in- 
tensely, at  the  seasons  of  his  leisure,  to  reading  and  wri- 
ting. He  seems  to  have  been  a  more  voluminous  writer 
than  his  uncle ;  and  such  of  his  tracts  as  were  then  com- 
posed,  were  inserted  in  the  St;,rasburgh  edition  of  his  uncle*s 
works,  in  1504,  and  continued  in  those  of  Basil  1573  and 
1601.  Aniong  these  are,  1.  '^  De  studio  divines  &  hu- 
manae  philosophic,  libri  duo."  In  this  he  compares  pro- 
fane philosophy  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  shews  how  preferable  the  latter  is  to  the  former.  2. 
"  De  imaginatione  liber."  3.  "  De  imitatione,  ad  Eetrum 
Bembum  epistolse  duas,  &  ejus  responsum/'  4.'  ^^  De  re- 
rum  prsnotione,  libri  IX.''  In  this  book  of  the  prescience 
of  things,  be  treats  of  the  Divine  ^prescience,  and  of  that 
knowledge  which  some  pretend  to  have  of  things  future, 
by  compacts  with  evil  spirits,  by  astrology,  chiromancy, 
geomancy,  and  similar  means,  which  he  confutes  at 
large.     5.  *^  Examea^  vatiitatis  doctrihsc  gipntium,  &  veri- 
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latis  disciplinee  CfirifttiUnsE^^  jc(^.''  iii  which  he  opposed  iht 
errors  of  the  philosophers,  those  of  Aristotle  particularly. 
6.  '*  Epistotafrum  libri  qaataor/'  7.  ^'  De  reformanmi 
XBoribus  (^Mio  ad  Leonem  X.'^  These  and  some  more 
compositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  editions  above  men- 
tioned of  bis  uncIe^s  works ;  but  there  are  others  of  his 
vlrmingSy  wbicb  have  never  been  collected  together,  but 
have  always  continued  separate,  as  they  were  first  pub* 
lished:  as,  ''Vita  Hieronymi  Savonarols;  De  veris  cata- 
ibitittum  temporuBi  nostrorum  causis  liber ;  De  animae  im- 
mortaKtate ;  Dialogus  cui  nomea  Strix,  sive  de  ludifica- 
tione  deefiionum ;  Hy ami  heroici  tres  ad  Trinitatemi,  Chris- 
fttm^  k  Virginem;  De  Veneiie  &  Copidine  expeUendii 
itertnen  heroicum  ;  Liber  de  Providentia  Dei,  contra  phi- 
losoptetsftros ;  De  auro  turn  s&stimando,  turn  conficiendo, 
turn  otendo^  libri  tres,  &c."  "  There  h  not,"  says  Du- 
pin,  ''so  much  wit,  sprightliness,  subtlety,  and  eleganc^^ 
in  the  works  of  Francis  Picus,  as  in  those  of  his  uncle ;  not 
yet  so  much  learning:  but  there  is  much  ihore  evennesi 
arid  solidity ;"» 

FIERCE  (EdWari>),  an  English  painter,  who  flourished 
iti'thfe  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  11.  ws^s  eminent  b5th  in  his- 
toty  and  landscapes.  He  also  drew  architecture,  perspec- 
tive, &c.  and  was  much  esteemed  in  his  time.  But  there 
i0- little  of  his  work  now  remaining,  the  far  greater  part 
being  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  It  chiefly 
consisted  of  altar-pieces,  ceilings  of  churches,  and  the 
like;  of  which  lastsort  there  was  one  lately  remaining,  iii 
Co'v^pt-garden  church,  in  which  were  many  admirable 
t]ultHties  of  a  good  pencil.  He  worked  some  time  for  Van* 
dyke ;  and  several  pieces  of  bis  performing  are  to  be  seen 
at  Belvoir  castle  in  Leicestershire.  He  died  in  London 
ab^ut'fifty  yeari^  ago,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons;  wht) 
«^1'  became  famous  in  their  different  ways.  One  was  ad 
M eellent  sculptor,  as  appears  by  a  nOble  marble  vase, 
Meottud  by  him,  at  Hampton^court,  the  statnes  of  sir 
ThetMi  Gresham  and  Edward  HL  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
tftifd  of  sif  William  Walworth  at  Fishmongers^-hall ;  and 
fiNS  bilila  of  Thomas  Evans  in  Painters'-hall,  and  of  sir 
Ghtisto|rtiet  Wren  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford,  &c'.' 

PISRRE  ^CoRNEiLLE  DE  la),  Comelius  k  Lapide,  bom 
tit  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  entered  early  in  life 
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afttong  the  J«6uite|  and  bavii)^  leatnedGf^l  and  Hebrew^ 
devoted  bimsetf  to  ibe  study  of  tb«  43acred  writifigs.  Thir 
fuller  taagiH  at  LouvMu,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  in  vrfiieh 
eity  tie  dkd/March  \ %  1 657,  aged  seven-ty-otie,  teaving  bnig 
^*  Coiftineiitariea''  oi»  tbe  wbole  Bible,  except  cbe  Psatoisy 
Antwerp,  10  vok.  folio.  They  cotitaiit  great  learning,  SDd 
many  curious  researches,  but,  says  TAvocat,  little  CKJiical 
]kiH>w}edge,  and  no  taste.' 

PIERRE.     S«e  SAINT  PIERRE. 

PIGALLE  (John  Baptist),  one  of  the  most  eelebr^ed 
•cnlptors  that  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Paris  iiv 
1714r^  tbe  son  of  a  joiner,  and  by  bis  tabeats  becanie  notf 
only  sculptor  to  th&  king,  but  chancellor  of  tbe  ac'ademy 
of  painting,  and  knight  of  tbe  packer  of' St.  Michael.  iM 
did  not  manifest  any  early  disposition  for  designing ;  h^ 
loved  to  model,  but  set  about  it  awkwardly^,  and  finisheif 
nothing  but  by  means  of  indefatigable  kbour.  A  vmit  (of 
Italy  gave  him  that  facility  wbich  he  could  not  acquire  at 
home.  He  there  studied  the  works  of  the  great  artistsy 
and  returned  thoroughly  inspired  with  their  genius.  He 
died  at  P^ris,  Aug.  20,  1785.  His  most  known  works  ave; 
1.  ^^  A  Merenry  and  a  Venus,*'  which  be  made  by  order  o0 
Louist  XV.  and  wbich  were  presented  to  tbe  king  of  Pnitt^ 
sia.  The  king,  who  was  delighted  with  them,  was  desirow 
to  see  the  sculptor ;  and  Pigalle,  some  time  after,  went  to' 
Berlin,  but,  being  announced  as  tbe  author  of  tbe  MerouW 
de  France,  could  not  obtain  an  audience.  When  Frederie^ 
understood  the  mistake,  he  was  very  anxious  to  repair  it;- 
but  Pigalle  was  already  gone  in  some  digust.  Pigalle 
maintained  that  none  of  the  beads  of  Frederic  did  jusiicef 
to  his  physiognomy,  which,  in  point  of  spirit,  was  the  finest 
he  had  ever  seen;  and  much  regretted  that  he  bad  itot 
been  allowed  to  model  it.  2.  The  monument  of  marecfail 
Saxe>  in  which  the  beauty  of /tbfe  whole  obliterates  all  ob*^ 
jections  to  the  parts.  3.  The  pedestrian  statuie  of  Loi09 
Xy.  executed  in  bronze,  for  the  city  of  Rheims.  \.:  Tbe 
statue  of  Voltaire.  5t  A  little  boy  holding  a  cage*  fii6.  A' 
girl  taking  a  thorn  from  ber  foot.  .  7.  Several  bustt^of^mjenr 
of  letters  who  were  his  friends.  If  Pigalle  caiinoti  b^ 
ranked  among  the  men  of  the  first  genius  in  ^bis^ Ikft^^  the. 
good-  sense  of  his  designs,  and  tbe  soundnesn^^f  b^  tastfe, 
afford. bim  a  place  in  the  very  next  class.^*        •< 
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,  PIGHIUS  (ALBEaT),  a  Dutch  divine  and  mafiieplia^Qiaii^ 
was  born  at  Campen  in  Overyssell,  towards  the  qloae.^ 
the.  fifteenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Louyaia.  He 
acquired  consideraJble  distinction  by  bis  pubiic^jtion^- 
against  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Calvin,  and  Was^ 
much  esteenaedy  as  indeed  he  deserved,  by  popes  Adriatl 
VL  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III ;  for,  even  by  the  confes* 
sion  of  the  catholic  historians,  he  was  most  blindly  attached 
to  the  powers,  privileges,  and  usurpations  of  the  Boiotish 
ppntiffs.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was.provp$t,of  the 
thurch  of.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Dec.  29,  154^,  leaviog 
n^any  works,;  the  most  considerable  ao^bng  which  is*  en* 
titled /^  Assertio  Hierarchic  Ecclesiastics^,"  Colog.  1572, 
folio.  .  His  mathematical  treatises,  which  do  him  most  cre- 
dit,;  were,  ^^De  Ratione  Paschalis  celjebrationis,'*.  1520^ 
^^  De!  iEquinoctiorum  Solstitiorumque  inveptioaci  -yW  a  den 
fence  of.  the  Alphonsine  tables,  and  ^^  Astrologioa  Delea- 
sio"  against  the  pretenders  to  prognostics,  and  annual  pre* 

dictions.^  

.  PIOHIUS  (Stephen  Vinand),  nephew  to  the  preceding^^ 
was  born  at  Campen  in  i5tO ;.  and,  when  grown  up,  went 
to.  Rome,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  study  of  Ro- 
man antiquities,  of  which' he  acquired  a  knowledge  that 
was  not^  exceeded  by  any  of  his  time.  .  He  theti  returaed 
to  Germany,  and  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  cardipal 
de  Granvelle,  who  made  him  his  librarian.  He  published 
an. early,  but  not  very  correct  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus, 
in  1567,  8yo..  Afterwards  he  became  preceptor  to  Charles, 
prince.of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  and  wasto.have^attended  hiitf 
to  Rome :  but  in  this  be  was  disappointed  by^  the  d^s^th  p£ 
the  prince,  whose  loss  he  deplpred  in  a  pauegyric,  entitled 
"  Heircules  Prodicus ;"  for  which  the  prince's  father,  Wil- 
liam, naade  him  canou  of  the  church,  and  head  master  o£ 
the.  school,  at  Santen.  He  died  at  Santen  in  1604,  aged 
eighty -four.  . 

His  '^  Annates,  sea  Fasti  Romanorum  magistratuuni  et 
prpvinciarum,"  which  are  drawn  up  in  a. more  correct  and  • 
copious  manner,  than,  even  those  of  Sigonius  and  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinius,  he  commended  to  his  friends  upon  his 
deatlf-bed;  and  Andreas  Scbottus  published  them  at  Plaq- 
tin's  press,  1615,  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  this  ^character  :  ."I  ♦ 
havje  really  found,  and  hope  I  shall  prove  to  others,  that 
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il  if  nci^  possible  to  have  a  better  commentary  iTpon  Tully*^ 
libtorical  work,  Livy,  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  Dion  Gas*' 
sias,  FlortiSy  and  all  the  writers  of  Roman  affairs^  than  tfaes^ 
Annals  at  Pigbius."  .  Vossius  also  bestows  the  highest  en^ 
comiums  upon  the  author,  and  pronounces  htm,  **  Vir  de 
Valerio  Maximo, '  de  annalibus  suis  Romanis,  de  universa; 
antiquttate  Romana,  prssclar^  meritus.'^^ 

PI6NA  (John  Baptist),  an  Italian  historian  and  mis-' 
cellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1530,  and  pro- 
secuted bis  studies  with  so  much  success,  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  in  hts 
native  city.  Alphonsus  IL  who  was  then  hereditary  prince 
of  Ferrara,  having  heard  some  of  his  lectures,  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  him,  and  when  he  succeeded  his  father, 
extended  bis  friendship  to  Pigna  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
raise  ambition  in  him,  and  envy  amone  his  contemporaries* 
Ptgna,  however,  while  he  set  a  proper  value  on  his  prince's 
favours,  studiously  avoided  every  occasion  of  profiting  by 
them,  and  refused  every  offer  of  preferment  which  was 
made,  employing  such  time  as  he  could  spare  from  his  at- 
tendance at  court,  on  his  studies.  He  died  in  1575,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  greatly  lamented  by  the 
citizens  of  Ferrara^  who  had  admired  him  as  a  favourite 
without  pride,  and  a  courtier  without  ambition.  His  chief 
work,  as  an  historian,  was  his  history  of  the  house  of  Este, 
'*  Historia  de*  Principi  di  Este,  in  stnoal  1476,''  published 
at  Ferrara,  1570,  folio.  This  is  a  well-written  account,  but 
contains  too  much  of  the  fabulous  early  history  of  that 
illustrious'family,  which  was  never  judiciously  investigated 
Until  Muratori  and  Leibnitz  undertook  the  task.  Pigna's 
other  works  are,  I.  "II  Principe,"  Venice,  1560,  8vo,  in 
imitation  of  MachiavePs  Prince,  but  written  upon  sound 
principles,  which,  says  one  of  his  biographers  with  too 
much  truth,  is  the  reason  why  it  is  almost  unknown.  2. 
<'  II  duello,  &c.''  1554,  4to.  3.  <<  I  Romanzi  in  quali  delW 
pdesia  e  della  vita  d*Ariosto  si  tratta,*'  Venice,  1554,  4to. 
4.  '^  Carminum  libri  quatuor,'Vin  a  collection  consisting 
likewise  of  the  poems  of  Calcagnini  and  Ariosto,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1553,  8vo.* 

PIGNORIUS  (Laurence),  another  learned  Italian, 
was  born  at  Padua  Oct.  12,  1571,  and  after  being  edu- 
cated among  the  Jesuits,  became  confessor  to  a  nunnery, 
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and  parish  priest  of  Stf.  Lawrence,  to  which'  ^  canoacy  of 
Treviso  was  added  by  cacdioal  Badrberini.*  JEiti  wis'in'hart; 
bits  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  moat  iilu«i(ij>Da(mei>of« 
his  time,  and  coUected  aval aable  library  and  oahio^tof  aati-. 
quities.  H^died  of  theplaguein  I63>i.  •  He- disdng^iabad 
himself  by  deep  researches  into  antiquity,  «ud  publi^Uecl 
the  ^'  Mensa  Isiaca/*  and  some  other  (iiieceay  which  illustrate; 
the  antiquities  artd  hieroglyphics  of  the  £gypjifiansy  and 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  m^n  aocurai^eiy  aa  well  as- 
profoundly  learned.  He  was  also  skilled  in  writing  veraes, 
consisting  of  panegyrics,  epitaphs,  and  a  li^ng^poem  in- 
scribed  ta  pope  Urban  VIII.  It  must  be  remembered  to 
the  honour  of  PignorLus,  that  the  great  Galileo  procured 
an  offer  to  he  made  to  him,  of  the  professorship  of  polite 
literature  and  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Pisa;  which 
his  love  of  studious  retirement  and  his  country  ipd^de  him 
decline.  He  wrote  'much,  in  Italian,  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
G.  Vossius  has  left  a  short  but  honourable  testimony  of 
him ;  and  says,  that  he  was  ^'  ob  eximiani  'eruditioaem 
at'que  humanitatem  mibi  charissimus  vir.^'  ^ 

PILATU8  (Leontius),  or  Leo  Pilatus,  a  monk  of 
Calabria,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  industrUnis  of 
those  eminent  scholars  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
literature  and  taste  in  Europe,  and  was  the  first  who  taught 
Greek  in  Italy,  wh^re  he  had  Petrarch  arid  Boccacdo  for 
bis  scholars.  H^  was  on  his  return  from  a  journey  through 
Greece,  in  search  of.  manuscripts  in  that  language,  when 
he  was  killed  by  lightning.  Notwithstanding  his  know* 
ledge  of  Greek,  be  was  thought  but  moderately  skilled  in 
Latin.' 

PILES  (Roger  de),  an  ingenious  Frenchman^  was  born 
at  Clameciy  of  a  good  family,  in  1635  ^  and  was  educated 
at  Nevers,  Auxerre,  and  Paris,  aud  lastly  studied  divinity 
in  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  mean  time,  be  cultivated  the 
art  of  painting,  which  he  was  supposed  to.  understand  in 
theory  as  well  as  practice.  The  former  accomplUbment 
led  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  du  .Fresnoy,  whose  Latin 
poem  upon  painting  he  translated  into  French.  Menage 
also  became  acquainted  with  his  great  mevtt^  and  procured 
him,  in  1652,  to  be  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mons. 
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Amelot :  ia  which  he  gave  such  satUfattiony  ibat;  when  bis 
pupil  was  old  enough  to  travel^  he  attefLdedhim  to  Itail^ 
There  he  had  an  opportunity  of  .gcatifying  his  taste  for 
painting;  and  upon  bit  return  td  Fdtit,  he; devoted  hkn^ 
self  io  the  study  of  thai  act,  and  300Q  acquired  a^  name 
among  connoisseun.  Id  1682,  Amelot,  his  ^ondam  pu* 
piU,  being,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice,  da  JPiles  attended 
him  as  secretary ';  and^  tlu ring  his  residence  there,,  was  sent 
by  tt^>  marquis  de  Louvois  into  Germany^  to  purcl^e^se  pic*> 
tures  for  the  king,  and  also  to  execute  a  cominissioh  re- 
lating jto  state  aiFaira.  In  1685,  he  attended  M.  Axhelot  to 
Lisbon  f  and  in  1689  to  Switzerland^  in  the  same  capacity.' 
10.1602,  he  was  sent. to  Holland,  apparently  as  a  picture-* 
collector^  but  in  reality  to  act  secretly  with  the  friends  of 
France.  On  this  occasion,  however,  hel  wfs  discovered, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  continued  till  the  peacq 
of  Ryswick,  and  amused  himself  withwriting"  The.  Lives 
of  Painters."  In  1705,  old  as  he.  was,  be  atte^ide^i^melot 
into  Spain,  whep  be  went  as  ambassador  extraordinary: 
but,  the  air  of  Madrid  hot  agreeing  with  him^  he  was  forced 
to  return,  and  died  in  1709,  aged  sevemy-four. 

Besides  his  ^rTranslation  o£  Firesnoy,*':  and^f  Lives  of 
the  Painters,"  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation,,  he 
wrote  '^  An  Abridgement  of  Ana^tomy^  accoqimods^ted  to, 
the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.;"  ^^  Dialogues  upon 
•  the  Knowledge  of  Painting,  and  the  judgement  to  be 
formed  of. Pictures;"  '^  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Works  of 
the  most  famous  Painters;".  ^.'The  Elements  pf  practical 
Painting,"  &c.  In  all  these  there  is  a  considerable  know-* 
ledg^  of  his  art,  b^t  many  of  his  opinions  have  been  justly 
controverted  by  more  recent  wrifers,  and  particularly  by 
ifir.  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  Lectures.^ 

PILKINGTON  (JAidfis),  a  learned  and  pious  En^lish^ 
prelate,  was  the  (bird  son  of  Richard  Prlkington  of  Riving- 
ton,  in  the  county  qf  Lancaster,  esq.  as,  appears  by  tha^ 
pedigree  of  the  family  in  the  Harleian  c<s^liection  of  manu^ 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum.  He' was  born  atRivington 
in  1520,  aiid  was  educated,  at  St,  John's  collegie,  Cam- 
bridge, where  be.is  said  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
bat  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Goleare  of  opinion  he  proceeded 
only  B.  D.  In  1558,  however,  he  was  made  master  of  that 
college,  and  was  one  of  the  revivers  of  the  Greek  tongue 
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in  th«  UDitersity.  Strype  says  that  he  was  presented  by 
Edward  VI.  to  the  vicarage  of  Kendal  in  Westmoreiandl. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  dnring  the  Matian 
persecution,  and  abroad  he  appears  to  have  associated  wtt^ 
the  Geneva  reformers,  and  imbibed  their  opinions  as  to 
externals.  When  .he  returned,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Durham  by  queen  Elizabeth,  Feb.  1<60«],  aproof  that 
he  must  have  been  distinguished  for  learning  and  abilities, 
as  he  appears  always  to  have  been  for  piety.  In  1562  he 
is  said  to  have  been  queen's  reader  of  divinity  lectureft. 
For  this,  Mr.  Baker  allows  that  he  was  well  qualified,  for 
besides  that  he  bore  a  part  in  the  disputation  at  the  visita* 
tion  of  Cambridge,  under  king  Edward,  while  Bucer  was 
at  Cambridge,  he  voluntarily  read  in.  public  upon  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  acquitted  himself  learnedly  and 
piously. 

During  this  prelate^s  time,  not  only  the  cause  of  religion^ 
but  also  political  matters,  called  the  queen^s  attention  to- 
wards Scotland,  and  the  borders  were  frequently  the  sceue 
t(  military  operations.  During  these  commotions,  the 
queen  having  seized  the  earl  of  Westmoreland's  estates 
jivitbin  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  our  prelate  lustituted  his 
aoit,  iu  which  it  was  determined,  that  ^'  where  he  bath 
jiiftf  rf^albi  (regal  rights)  he  shall  have  forfeiture  of  high 
treason."  This  being  a  case,  says  the  historian  of  Dar- 
bam,  after  the  statute  for  restoring  liberties  to  the  crown, 
is  materially  worth  the  reader's  attention..  By  an  act  of 
Parliament,  made  in  the  13th  year  of  Elizabeth,  1570,  c. 
16.  '<  The  convictions,  outlawries,  and  attainders  of 
Charles  EUtrl  of  Westmoreland,  and  fifty^seven  others,  at- 
tainted of  treason,  for  open^  rebellion  in  the  north  part% 
were  confirmed  ;'*  audit  was  enacted,^*  That  the  queen^ 
her  heirs,  and  successors,  should  have,  for  that  ttmCf  all 
the  lands  and  goods  which  any  of  the  said  persons  attainted 
within  the  bishopric  of  Durham  had,  against  the  bishop 
and  his  successors,  though  he  claimeth  jurti  regalia^  and 
ohallengeth  all  the  said  forfeitures  in  right  of  his  church." 
So  that  the  see  was  deprived  of  the  greatest  acquisition  it 
had  been  entitled  to  for  many  centuries.  Fuller  say^,  that 
the  reason  for  parliament  uking  the  forfeited  estates  from 
tjie  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  the  great  expence  sustained 
by  the  state  in  defettditig  die  bishop's  fiimily,  and  bis  see, 
in  that  rebellion.  It  is  certain  that  he  being  the  first  pro- 
tesunt  bishop  diat  held  the  see  ^f  Duiham,  was  obliged  t$; 
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i^eep  out  of  the  way  of  the  insurgents,  to  whom  a  man  of 
ii&  principles  must  have  been  partic^uiarly  obnonionci* 
Another  reason  assigned,  that  the  bishop  gave  ten  thousand 
pounds  with  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  app<iars  to 
have  less  foundation.  Ten  thousand  pounds  was  sufficient 
£Qtr  the  dowry  of  a  princess,  and  queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  been  offended  that  a  subject  should  bestow  such  a 
sum.  Fuller,  who  has  bieen  quoted  on  thi»  subject,  has  not 
faeen  quoted  fairly  :  he  gives  the  story,  but  in  his  •  index 
calls  it  false,  aiul  refers  to  another  part  of  bis  history, 
where  we  nre  told  that  the  bishop  gave  only  four  thousand 
pounds  with  his  daughter.  There  is  some  probability, 
however,  that  the  revenues  of  Durham,  augmented  as  they 
must  have  been  by  these. forfeited  estates,  became  an  ob-- 
ject  of  jealousy  with  the  crown. 

The  year  1564  was  remarkable  for  a  contest  about  the 
eccieAia^tical  habits,  and  about  various  irregularities  which 
ha4  taken  place  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Bishop  Pil«* 
kington,  who  had  adopted  the  notions  of  the  Geneva  re« 
ibrxuers  an  such  subjects,  entertained  some  scruples  in  his 
own  mind  about  the  habits,  and  particularly  disliked  the 
cap  and  surplice,  though  not  so  as  to  refuse  to  wear  them* 
tie  was,  however,  very  averse  to  forcing  compliance  upoti 
others ;  and  when  he  observed  that  this  matter  was  about  to 
be  urged  by  the  court,  he  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter, 
dated  from  Auckland,  Oct  25,  1564,  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  entreating  him  to  use  his  interest  to  oppose  it, 
andattheaame  time  justified  his  own  practice  as  wearing 
the  habits  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  not  forcing  others 
whose  consciences  prevented  their  oompltaoce.  In  all 
other  respects  our  prelate  was  a  true  friend  to  church  and 
ftate,  as  appear^  by  many  of  his  writings,  and  was  very  as* 
siduous  ill  ecclesiastical  duties. 

.  He  wrote  a  <^  Commentary  of  Aggeus  (Haggai)  th# 
Prophet,V  1560,  8vo.  A  sermon  on  the  **  Burning  of  St, 
Paul's  Church  in  London,  \i\  1561,'*  1563,  12mo.  This 
.occasioned  a  short  controversy,  as  the  papists  and  pro^ 
testants  mutually  accused  each  other.  He  wrote  also 
^  Commentaries  on  Ecciesiastes,  the  Epistle  of  St<  Peter^ 
find  of  St  Paul  to  the  Galatians,"  and  *^  A  Defence  of  tba* 
English  Service;"'  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  were 
printed.  After  his.death,  his  <<  Exposition  on  Nehemiah'\ 
J^as.publishcfl  1585,  4to...  He.  l^ft  in  manuscript  <f  Sla. 
tutes  for  the  Consistory."     He  died  Jan.  23,  1175,  aget'. 
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Sfty^five^  ^Dd>a3  0r^  buried  at  Auckland ;  bul  after«rstrds 
jrarooTed  and  tnU^rted  in  the  choir  at  Durham  cathedral, 
With  an  inscription)  now' defaced,  but  which  WiUis. copied 
ftpm  a  MS.  in  the  BQ41eian  library,  r  Mr.  Baker  faas  a  dif- 
ferent one.  His  brothers,  John  and. Leonard,  were  pre« 
bendaries  of  Durbaro ;  Leonard  was  D.  D.  master  of  "St. 
John*8  college,  Can&bridge,  and  regins  professor  there. 
Our  pi'elate  founded  a  school  at  Rivington,  the  seat  of  his 
fsLvtkily.  He  had  by  his  wife  Alicia,  bf  the  family  of  dre 
KipgsmilU,  at  Sigmanton,  in  Hampshire,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.— He  bad  a  Wotber,  Leonard,  wbo  was  a 
prebehdary  of  Durham,  rector  of  Middleton,  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  Cambridge,  in  1561,  and  master  of  8t 
John's  college.     He  died  probably  ab<>ut  1 600.^ 

PILKINGTON  (Letitia),  an  English  wit  and  poetess, 
of  no  v6ry  eminent  r^nk,  wks  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van 
LeWen,  a  gentleman  of  Dutch' eitraction,  wbo  settled  ia 
Dublin,  by  a  lady  of  go6d  family  ;  and  bom  there  in  1712. 
Shp  Bad  early  a  strong  incHnattion  tod  taste  for  letters^ 
^specially  for  poetry ;  .  and  her  perfoi'marices  were  con- 
sider^ as  extraordinary  for  her  years.  This,  With  a  lively 
Q)finOer,  drew  many  admirers ;  and  at  length  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  rev.  Matthew  Ptlkington,  agentlehian  once 
ji^nown  in  the  poetical  ivorld  by  bis  vohimie  of  Miscellanies, 
r^vi$ed  by  dean  Swift,  who  bad  reason  afterwards  to  be 
jasbsuned  pf  the  connection.  In  a  short  iim6  Mr.  Pilking- 
f on  grew  jealous,  as  she  relates,  liot  of  her  person,  but  of 
hex  understanding;  and  her  pdetry,  which  when  aloVer 
he  admired  with  raptures^  was  changed  now  he  Was  become 
her  bosband,  into  an  object  of  envyv  During:  these  jea* 
jtousies,  Mr.  Pilkington,  i\i  1732^  went  into  England,  in 
order  to  serve  as  cbaphun  to  Mr.  Barber^  lord  mayor  of 
London ;  and  absence  having  brought  hiin  into  better  hu<* 
inour  with  his  wife^  he  wrote  her  a  very  kind  letter,  in 
whicb  he  informed  her  that  her  verses  were  full  of  elegance 
and  beauty;  that  Pope,  to  whom  he  had.  shewn  ihem, 
longed  to  see  the  writer  j^  and  that  be  himself  wished  her 
heartily  in  Lo\idon.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  wen^ 
^nd  returned  with  htr  htisband  to  Ireland,  where  they  were 
f  opn  aftQr  sepsirafted,  in  consequence  of  a  gentleman  being 

1  Strype*8  Cranmer,  p.  203,  246,  261,  275.— Strype'B  Parker,  p.  43,  67,  8^ 
93,  }55,  181,  275.-^Strype'8  GriBdal,  p.  34.-~Hutdbiuspn*8  Hut.  of  Darban. 
^Baker*8  MS  Hist,  of  St.  Joba'a  College.— Cole's  MS  Atheme  in  BriU  Mas.— 
O^ngh's  ToposApby. 
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found  ill  her  bed-chamber  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Her  apology  is  rather  ccirtous  '/**  Lovers  of  learning,  I  am 
9iH!e,  will  pardon  me,  as  I  solemnly  declare  it  was  the  at- 
trafctive  charms  of  a  new  book,  which  the  gentleman  would 
not  lend  me,  but  eonneiited  ^  stay  till  I  read  it  through, 
that  was  the  sole  motive  of  my  detaining  him."  Of  her 
guilt,  however,  no  xloubts  were  entertained.  ^'  Dr.  De>«' 
iany,''  s^ysdean-  Swift,-  in  a  letter  to  alderman  Barber,  '^ia 
a  very  unlticky  recommender,  for  he  forced  me  to  coun- 
tenance Pilkington;  introduced  him  to  nie,  and  praised 
the  wit,  virtue,  and  humour  of  him  and  his  wife;  whereas 
be  proved  the  falsest  rogue,  and  she  the  most  profligate 
w-^e  in  either  kingdom.  She  was  taken  in  the  fact  by  her 
own  husband ;  he  is  now  suing  for  a  divorce,  and  will  not 
compass  it ;  she  is  suing  for  a  maintenance,  and  be  has 
none  to  give  her.*' 

She  came  afterwards  to  England,  and  settled  in  London ; 
wbeiv,  Colley  Cibber  making  interest  for  her,  she  lived 
some  time  upon  contfibutions  from  the  great ;  but  at  length 
these  succours  failed,  and  we  find  her  in  the  prison  of  the  ' 
Marriialsea.  After  lying  nine  weeks  here,  she  was  released 
by  another  effort  of  hiir  friend  Cibber,  and  then,  weary  of 
attending  4]pon  the  great,  she  vesolved  to  employ  five 
guineas  she  had.  left,  in  trade;  and  accordingly,  taking  a 
littie}shop  in  St.  James's*-street,  she  furnished  it  with  pam-* 
phletsiind  prints.  She  did  not  probably  succeed  in  this 
scheme,  fo*r  on  Aug.  29,  1750,  she  died  at  Dublin,  in  her 
lkirly:-ninth  year. 

.  Considered  as  a  writer,  she  holds  some  vank  in  dramatic 
history,  as  the  author  of  ^' The  Turkish  Ck)urt,  or  London 
Apprentice,^'  a  comedy  acted  at  Dublin  in  1748,  but  never 
printed.  -The  first  act  of  her  tragedy,  "The  Roman  Fa- 
ther,''  f^as  no  bad  specimen  of  her  talents  in  that  way. 
Her  ^*  Memoirs"  $re  written  with  grfsat  sprightliness  and 
wit,  imd^dfesicrtbe  the 'different  bumouf^  of  mankind  very 
naAurally,  but  they  must,  as  to  facts,  be  read  with  the 
eaution  necessary  in  the  Apologies  of  the  Bellamys  and 
Baddelys  of  our  own  days.  She  had  a  son,  JoHN  OAS^EfiET 
Pilkkigtbn^  'V^haalso  beciEimean  adventurer,  and  somewhat 
of  a  poet.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  f^MeiUoirs,'^ 
1760,  4to,  and  died  in  176S.*  '   . 

»  Memoirs,  1749,    8  vols.    12m©.— Swift'*   Works,      S€t    Index.— Gibber *• 
Livei.— Biog.  Dram..  t 
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.  PILPAY  is  the  name  of  ao  ancient  fabulist,  a  Bramn ; 
be  wasy  as  is  supposed,  governor  of  part  of  Indostan,  uad 
counsellor  to  a*  powerful  Indian  king,  named  Dabschdm^ 
whose  preceptor  be  bad  been.  His  work  is  said  to  have  been 
ivritten  2000  years  B.  C.  but  all  internal  evidence  is  against 
this.  It  is  called  in  tbe  Indian  language,  KelUe  Wakimne^ 
a  name  tbe  Orientals  .give  to  an  animal  very  mu^cb  resem- 
bling a  fox,  .and  wbich  is  made  to  speak  throughout  the 
work.  All  tbe  modern  translations  of  this  Orientalist,  are 
made  either  from  tbe  Greek  t>r  tbe  Persian,  and  are  said 
to  diiFer  much  from  the  original.  His  fables  were  trans* 
lated  intoFrencb,  by  Ant.  Galland,  1714,  r2mo.  Another 
work  is  also  attributed  to  him,  entitled,  in  tbe  translation, 
^^  Le  Naufrage  des  isles  flotantes,"  or,  ^<  The  Basiliade,'' 
1755.* 

PIN.    See  DUPIN. 

PINDAR,  usually  styled  the  prince  of  Lyric  poets,  was 
a  contemporary  of  ^scbylus,  and  born  somewhat,  above 
forty  years  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  tbe 
Greeks,  and  more  than  500  B.  C.     His  birth-place  was 
Tbebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia ;  a  country,  the  air  of  which 
was  esteemed  gross,,  and   the  stupidity  of:  its.  inhabitants 
proverbial     We  find  the  poet,  in  bis  sixth  Olympic,  coo- 
fessmg  the  disadvantage  of  his  climate,  yet  resolving  to 
exempt  himself  from  tbe  general  censure, ,  .His  parents  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  low  condition,  so  that  he  was 
more  indebted  for  bis  attainments  to  bis  geivius  than  to  any 
advantages  of  education.     We  have,  however,  few  parti« 
oulars  of  bis  life,  amidst  tbe  numerous  panegyrics  to  be 
foiind  in  ancient  writers.     He  was  highly  courted  and  re- 
spected by  most  of  the  princes  and  states  of  Greece,,  and 
even  allowed  a  share  with  the  gods  in  their  gifts^and  offer** 
ings,  by  the  command  of  the  oracle  itself.     For  the  priestess 
at  Delphi  ordered  the  people  lo  give  $i  part  of  their  first- 
fruits,  wbich  they  brought  thitber»  as  a  present  tp  Pindar: 
pud  be  bad  an  iron  stool. set  on  purpose  for  him  in  that 
temple,  on  which  he  used  to  sit  aqd.  sing  verses  in  honour 
of  ApoUo. 

.  Hb.  countrymen,  tbe  Thebans,  were  irritated  ^t  bis  coos- 
mending  their  enemies,  the  men  of  Athens;  and  fin^ 
bim,  for  this  affront  to  the  state.  Qut  of  spleen  too,  they 
determined  a  poetical  piize  against  bimy  in  favoiur  of  a 

^  D'Heibeiot,— ^Hyde  de  Ludii  Orient. 
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wonan,  the  ingenious  and  beautifal  Corinna.  In'tbe  mean 
time,  the  Athenians  made  bim  a  present  of  double  the 
^ue  of  bis  fine ;  and  erected  a  noble  statue  in  honour  of 
him.  His  greatest  patron  was  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse, 
whom  be  has  celebrated  in  bis  poems,  and  it  is  supposed 
be  left  Thebes  to  attend  the  court  of  that  prince.  He  is 
thought  to  have  passed  bis  whole  time  in  the  ease  and  tran* 
quttlity  commonly  allowed  to  men  of  his  pnofession,  with- 
<rat. intermeddling  in  affairs  of  state:  for  w^  find  bim,  in 
bis  **  IsthmtcH,'*  defending  this  way  of  life.  His  death  is 
said  to  have  been  an  answer  to  bis  wishes:  for,  having 
prayed  the  gods  to  send  him  the  greatest  happiness  of 
which  a  mortal  is  capable,  be  expired  immediately  after  in 
the  public  theatre,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  His  relation^ 
were:hi^hly  respected  after  his  decease,  and  such  was  the 
veneration  for  his  memory,  that  the .  Lacedemonians,  at 
the  takiffg  of  Thebes,  saved  hU  house ;  a  mark  of  respect 
which  was  afterwards  repeated  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  ruitis  of  this  bouse  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Pausatiias,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  the 
pbilosbpber. 

Of  all  the  works,  which  he  is  said  to  hare  composed^  we 
have  only  his. four  books  of  hymns  of  triumph,  on  the  con- 
querors in  the  four  renowned  g^mes  of  Greece :  the  Olym- 
pian, the  Pythian,  the  Nemsean,  and  the  Isthmian;  and 
such  was  bis  reputation  for  compositions  of  this  kind,  that 
no  victory  was  thought. complete,, till  it  had  the  approba- 
tion of  his  muse.  The  spirit  of  Pindar's  poetry  is  so  sub* 
lime,  and  the  beauty  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  examine  it  by  parts :  and  therefore  the  best  judges 
have  usually  contented  themselves  with  confirming  his  ge- 
neral title  of  **  prince  and  father  of  lyric  poetry,"  without 
analyzing  his  particular  excellences.  ^^  His  Pegasus,"  as 
Cowley  says,  '^flings  writer  and  reader  too,  that  sits  not 
sure."  Horace  called  him  iniipitable,  and,  Quintilian  says, 
deservedly.  **  Pindar  and  Sophocles,"  says  Longiiius, 
^>  like  a  rafiid  fire,  6arry  every  thing  before  them,  though 
sometimes  that  fire  is  unexpectedly  and  unaccountably 

Juencbed."  The  grandeur  of  his  poetry,  and  his  deep  eru- 
ition,  made  the  ancients  give  him  the  title  of  the  Wisest, 
the  Divine,  the  Great,  and  the  most  Sublime  :  Plato  calls 
bim  the  Wisest  and  the  Divirie;  ^schylus  the  Great;  and 
AthensBUS,  the  most  Sublime.  -Lord  Bacon  says,  .that  *^  it  is 
peculiar  to  Pindar,  to  strike  the  minds  of  men  suddenly 
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with  some  won.derAil  turn  of  thought,  aii  it  were,  with  t 
divine  scepter."  "       .   . 

It  is  not  improper  to  observe,  that  some  pre^udiees  hare 
arisen  amon^  the  OEioderns  against  Pindar,  from  certain 
writings  known   by  th^  name  of  Pindaric,  odes :  but  Tety 
few  under' that  title,  not  excepting  even  those  written  by 
the  admired  Cavvdey,  whose  wit  and  6re  first  broitght  them 
into  reputation,  hav^  the  least  re^mblance  to  the  man'irer 
of  the  author  whom  they  pretend  to  imitate,  and  from 
whom  they  derive  their  name,;  or,  if  any,  it  is  such  ^  re-<. 
semblance  only  as  is  e^tpressed  by  the  Italian  word  cariea* 
iuraf  a  monstrous  and  distorted  likeness.     This  observatioii 
has  been  already  made  by  Congreve^  in  his  preface  to  tviro 
adm^irable  odes,  written  professedly  in  imitaticoi  t)f  Pindar: 
'^  The  character  of  these  late  Pindarics,^'  says  he,  ^*  is  a 
bundle. of  rambling  incoherent  thoughts,  expressed  in  a 
like  parcel  of  irregular  stanzas,  which  also  consist  of  such 
another  complication,  of  disproportioned,  uncertain,  and 
perplexed  verses  and  rhimes.     On  the  contrary,"  adds  «he, 
*^  there  is  uothing  more  regular  than  the.  Odes  of  Pindar, 
both  as  to  the  exact  observation  of  the  measures  and  num* 
bers  of  his  stanzas  and  yerses,  aiid. the  perpetual  coherence 
of  his  thoughts.     For  though  his  digressions  are  frequent, 
and  his  transitions  sifdden^  yet  is  there  ever  :some  secret 
connexion,  which,  though  not  alivays  appearing  to  the  eye^ 
never  fails  to  communicate  itself  .to.  the  understanding  of 
the  reader."     Upon  the  whole,  a  poetical  .Imagination,  a 
wafm  and  enthuajastic  :get)ius,  a  bold  and.. figurative  ex-i 
pression,  and  a  concise  and  sententious  style,,  are  the  cha- 
raateristical.  beauties  of  Pindait;  very,  different  from*  the 
farrfiatched  thoughts,  the  witty  extravagaooes^  and  puerile 
conceits  of  his  imitatQrs.  .  . 

The.  best  .editions  of  this  poet  -are,,  that  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens, 1560,  2  vols.  Svo;  that  of  Erasntius  Schmidts,  in 
1616,  4 to ;  and  that  of  Oxford^  by  West  and  Welsted,  in 
1697,  folio.  From  Which  there  was  a  ^neat  and  correct 
edition,  with  a  jLatia  version,  printed  at  Lcfhdon.  -by  Bbw- 
yer  in  1755,'sm^aU  5vo.  Of  late  years,  the:  edition*  of 
Heyne,  177 3^  Svo,  |)ut. particularly  thatof  179B,3  vofe:  *wji, 
have  been  in. high ^nd  just  estimation.  HEwo "volumesdra 
more  complete  edition,,  with  notes,  op  iih^>text,  ^d'On  the 
Scholia,  yvere  publl^ed  by  the  celebrated. Becik,  jri'dvo,' 
at  Leipsic,  in  1792  and  1795.    Thd  remainder  is:  mocli 
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Wemted.    We  have  M  ekcellehttranslationoF  this  poet  by 
the  amiable  Gilbert  Weistj'esq.* 

PINE  (John),  an  eminent  engraver,  who,   says  lord 
Orfoird,  "need  bdt  be  mentioned,  to  put  the  public  in  mind 
of  the  ^everiil  beautiful  and  fine  works  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  him,"  was  b6rh  in  1690.     We  have  no  account 
bf  bis  education,  but,  independent  of  hisai-t,  he  appeat-s 
to  iiave  been  a  scholar.     His  first  engVavings  exhibited 
the  splendid 'cetem6nia!  of  the  installation  of  the  knights 
iqff  tbeba%hin  1725;    These  Were  followed  by  his  admir- 
able prints,  ten  in  number*,  ^representing  the  tapestry  hang- 
ings in  the 'HdUse  of  Lords.     These  were  so  highly  ap- 
proved, that -the  parliament  passed  aii  act  to  secure  the 
emolument  arising  from  their  publication  to  hin^.     These, 
with  tbeleite'r-priess,  forni  a  volume,  "rivalling  the  splen^ 
did  editions  of  the  Louvre.'*    The  order  of  the  battle,  and 
other 'cifcumatahces  relative  toithe  memorable  Spanish  ar- 
mada, 'are  ttiost  accurately  executed  :  the  portraits  of  the 
ttdmivaband  cd^ptalhs  of  the 'Ehglislh 'fleet  are  not  the  least 
tutds^ble  part  6f  the  Whole:     He  engraved  five  other  plates 
bf  the  same  size,  to  accompany  them,  being,  1.  A  Plan  of 
the  Hou^e  bf  P^ers;'  another  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
A  View  of  the  Creation  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, by  Henry  VIIL  from  a  ^drawing  in  the  College  at 
Arms.     2.  The  H6use  of  Peers,  with  Henry  VHL  on  the 
throne,    the   Commons   attending,   from   a    drawing    by 
the  then  Garter  King  at  Arms.     Another  View  of  the 
House  of  Pe^rs,  with  Elizabeth  on  the*  throne,  the  Com- 
blond  presenting  their  Sp^atker  at  the  bar,  frodi  a  painted 
print  in  the  Cottonian  Library.     A  cdpy  of  a  beautiful 
Illumination  of  the  CJhh'rter  df  Hferiry  VL  to  the  Provost 
and  College  of  Eton*     3.  The  House  of  Lords,  shewing 
his  mslje'sty  on  the  throne,  the  Lords  in  their  proper  robes 
and  seats,  the  Commons  ^  the  bar,  and  the  Speaker  ad« 
dressing  the  throne.     4.  The'House  of  Commons,  shewing 
.  the  Commons  assetobled  in  their  House,  \he  Speaker  in 
his  Chistir,  and  ^it  Robert  Walpble,  t1ie  Minister,  standing 
forth  in  his  usual  posture  toWard  the  chair.     A  View  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  judges, 
&c.  asdeoSbled  in  Westinihster-hall,  Lord  Lovat,  the  cri- 
minal at  the  bar,  on  his  trial.     He  also  engiraved  the  whole 

-  1  Voisicn  dd  P*et.  Grtec.-^Fabric/Bfbt.  Oraec. — Kenneths  Grecian  Pcctfc-* 
Preface  to  the  Odes  of  Piadar,  by  Gilbert  We8t>  esq. 
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text  of  Horace,  illustrating  it  with  ancient  bai  reliefs  and 
gems,  and  in  the  same  manner  VirgiPs  Bacolies  ant! 
Georgics.  These  are  his  principal  works,  except  his  ^'^Mag- 
na  Cbarta  :*'  one  of  the  copies  of  which  he  presented  to 
the  Aldermen  of  London,  who  voted  him  a  purse  with 
twenty  guineas  in  it.  lie,  with  Tinney  and  Bowles,  pub- 
Hshed  a  large  Plan  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  all 
their  buildings,  on  a  large  scale,  from  an  actual  surv^^y 
taken  by  John  Rocque.  In  1743  he  was  made  Blue  Mantlie 
in  the  Heralds*  college,  and  his  Majesty,  George  IL  gave 
bim  the  appointment  of  marker  of  the  dice,  and  afterward 
bis  engraver  of  the  signets,  seals,  and  stamps :  places 
which  he  held  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  college^ 
May  4,   1756,  aged  sixty-six,,  I 

His  son,  Robert  Edge  Pine,  was  a  painter  of  considem* 
ble  nierit  at  bis  outset  in  life,  when  he  painted  bis  '*  Surr 
render  at  the  Siege  of  Calais,*'  and  his  **  Canute  on  tbe 
Sea-shore ;''  but  did  not  improve  as  he  went  ou,  and  hot 
meeting  with  encouragement,  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  died  in  1790.  Edwards  has  given  a  short,  biit  pot  veij 
favourable  account  of  him.  Mr.  Fuseli  says  that  be  bad 
breadth,  richness,  and  mellowness  of  colour,  a  forcible, 
chiaroscuro,  and  an  historic  tone ;  his  composition  was  not 
despicable ;  but  his  drawing  was  too  provokingly  feeble,  to 
suffer  the  most  unexperienced  or  indulgent  eye  to  dwell 
long  o,n  his  work.' 

PINEAU  (Gabriel  du),  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  bpm 
in  1573,  of  a  good  family  at  Angers.  He  attended  the 
bar  with  a  degree  of  reputation  superior  to  his  age ;  and 
going  afterwards  to  Paris,  distinguished  himself  both  in  the 
parliament  and  grand  council,  by  bis  eloquent  pleadings* 
In  16Q0  he  married. Frances  LadvQcat,  daughter  of  Amauri 
Ladvocat,  seigneur  de  Fougeres,  and  counsellor  to  the 
presidial  of  Angers,  and  at  his  return  to  bis  native  place, 
was  appointed  counsellor  to  tbe  saqie  presidial.  Mary  de 
Medicis  becoming  acquainted  with  bind  in  16 19^  conceived 
tbe  highest  esteem  for  his  merit,  created  him  master  of  the 
requests  in  her  palace,  and  endeavoured  to  support  herself 
in  her  disgrace  by  bis  credit  and  advice;  but  M«  dd. 
Pineau*s  whole  aim  was  to  inspire  her  with  resignaticvi^  in 
which  he  at  last  succeeded.     Louis  ^IIL  in  return  ap-r. 

1  Walpple's  Anecdotet y-i-StruU*!  DiciMn|«Ty<«-Kob|e*i  CoUrge  of  ▲i9i:<^ 
FittuDgton,  bj  FiiMili,  .       . 
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.|x>inted  bim  mftyor  and  captain- general  of  tbe  ehy  of  An- 
gers, June  2,  1632|  in  which  situation  he  gained  the  flat- 
tering title  of  **  Father  of  tfcfe  People.'*  His  house  became 
also  a  kind  of  academy,  in  which  every  one  freely  proposed 
his  difficulties  on  the  most  intricate  points  of  law  or  history, 
«nd  when  da  Pineau  had  spoken,  the  point  in  dispute  was 
considered  as  decided.  He  died  Oct.  15,  1644,  aged  71. 
His  works  are.  Notes  in  Latin,  against  those  of  du  Moulin 
on  the  canon  law,  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Francis 
Pinsson,  with  du  Moulin's  works ;  ^^  Comm.  des  observa*^ 
tions  et  consultations  surlaCoutume  d'Anjou,''  reprinted, 
1725,  2  Tols.  fol.  by  the  care  of  M.  de  Livoniere,  who  has 
enriched  them  with  very  useful  observations.  Menage  re- 
lates that  when  his  father  William  Menage,  and  du  Pineau, 
agreed  in  their  opinions  on  the  same  question,  the  people 
of  Angers  used  to  say,  **  This  must  certainly  be  right,  for 
Pineau  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Menage.'*  His  bouse 
was  so  much  frequented,  that  tlie  street  in  which  he  lived 
Was  called  **  Rue  Pineau."  * 

PINEDA  (John),  a  learned  Spaniard,  was  born  at  Se^ 
yille,  of  a  noble  family,  and  entered  into  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  1572.  He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in 
several  colleges,  and  was  skilled  in  the  oriental  languages. 
Rewrote,  among  otber  things,  1.  Two  volumes  folio,  of 
*'  Commentaries  on  Job."  2.  The  same  on  Ecclesiastes, 
S.  A  book  *<  De  rebus  Salomonis,"  folio,  curious  and 
learned,  but  not  always  correct.  4.  !'  An  universal  His* 
tory  of  the  Church,"  in  Spanish,  4  vols,  folio.  5.  **  A 
Histbry  of  Ferdinand  HI."  in  tbe  same  language.  He  died 
in  1637,-  much  regretted.' 

PINELLI  (John  Vincent),  an  Italian  nobleman,  cele* 
brated  for  his  love  of  letters,  and  the  library  be  formed^ 
and  well  compared  by  Thuanus  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  was 
born  at  Naples,  in  1533,  the  son  of  a  noble  Genoese* 
After  having  received  an  excellent  education,  he  wenfe 
and  settled  at  Padua,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-four,  and  eafly 
in  life  began  to  form  bis  library,  which  he  collected  from 
ail  parts  with  incredible  diligence.  Lipsius,  Jos.JScaiiger, 
Sigonius,  PanciroUus,  Pithou,  and  all  the  most  learned 
men  of  bis  time,  corresponded  with  him,  and  have  cele- 
brated  him  for  erudition.  His  whole  mind  w^s  o<$cupied 
with   the  love  of  knowledge,    which  embraced  history, 

I  Moreri.-— Diet.  H!it  *  Oopin.— Moreri. 
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medals,  aatiqt|ities,  natural  hisliqryi  an^  bpt^nyv^d  Ult 
s^id^  that. in  forty r^bree  y^^rs  t^e  ni^yeF  w:a^  out:  of  .Padqa, 
except  twice,  one  of  which,  timers  ^i$  reraoyal  wa^  opx^^r 
sioned  by  the  plagi^e.  Ha  died,  in  1601.  Athisde4t(^ 
bis  library  was  removed  to  hU  heirs  at  Naples,  in  130  qas^^ 
fourteen  of  wi^icli  were  full  of  manuscripts.  XWQ  bun4¥6^ 
volumes  were  retained  by  ^he  republic  of  Veqice,  a^  treatifig 
of  affdirs  pertaining  to  that  state.  |n  VTRO,  tt^is  ^^ble  lir 
brary,  a^gipented  ponsiders^hly  by  %\kp  descefid^n^^s  of  tbiK 
Pinelli,.  was  purchased  by  M^ssr^..  Edwards  afi^  Rot^on^ 
two  eminent  booksellers,  and  spjd  by  auctiop,  in  LondojAs 
and  thus  ^n  a  few  weeks  lyas  dis^ipa^e^r  wbat  i(  tiajd  ;b?^p 
th^  labpqr  of  near  two  centuries  to  poH^jQ|.^. 

PINpJR.Es  (Al^MWDER  GyY)>  *  Fren^b.ii^ 
and  astr4)noip@rf  w.afiWn  at  Pws,  in  17U.':  <Inrl72,7,.^e 
became  2|  oMSmb^r  of  the. qftnofls, regular  <rf  th^  Qouffx^gir 
tiqp  of  France.  Hq  w^s  intef^d^d  fpr  Ui^,churcli«  I^Rt  tbe 
frec^dom  pf  hi)»  opinions  di^pleai^fd  hi^  superipr^i  afi4  af|^r 
a  few  years*  study  of  theology,  bQ  d^vptjecl  himself  finitjir^y 
t9  the  ^piencei*,  /Ip,  I74a  be  wft8.app9iflte4  a^m^p^fep?  of 
tbe  acadeniy.  of  sciences  in.  Rou^n,  and.  was  eleQie^^^  tpt,  .fill 
^he  pffipe  of  ^s^roqomer,  and  attaioe4  to  fii;;^ttr4bs  jg^^ls 
lence^  His  earliest  prp^luctipn^  a^  ap  autbqr>  p^^-  tl^ 
*^  C^lcttlatiq^  of  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon/'  09  tbe^^Sd.of 
December  .17491.  I^acaille  bad  calculated  it  at  Pari§;  but 
the  calcqlauops  differed. by  four. niinqtes:  LacftUi^^  hpw^ 
ever  confessed  hi*  error,  and.  received  Pingr6  intp.  \m 

friend$j)ip.«  Ip  May  1753  be  was  elected  correspondent :of 
%he  A^^adenay  of  Sciences  i|t  Paris, .  after  baying  9§n.t  tbei4 
an  observation  of  the  transit  of  Meircury,  which  be  ;md^  al 
Rou^n.,  He  was  next  appointed  librarian  of  i;be  ^bh^yi  of 
St.  Gpqevievej  ob.tained.  tb>e  construction  .of  w  qbjs^rirar* 
^ory,  {^nd  was  furnished  by  the.  ahbaii  and  cb»plter  witb.^ 
six-fooj;  tele.^cqpe,  while  be  bad.  tbe  loftti  ,pf  .^q,e^cell«nl 
flpadrant  from  tbe.  academy.  At  the;  desire  pf  l*e  Mon*. 
nie/,  he  0e.xt  engaged  ia  calc^tiDg  .f*  A  Jifautiiwil  AJmac 
^ajck,"  to  enable  navigators,  napjfe  easily  .to  a«c^r^iii  tbe 
longitude  by  mpwsofJunar.Qb^ersaiipns.  He.calpulaiiedA 
table  pf  tb^  e/clip^s  vis^ible  pf .  nke.  s^m.  and  moqn  U^m  i\m 
cop^gieacePfiAt  qf  tbe  Chcis|;kQ  fes4  to>  iJ9lQQ«  g^^nd  aftern 
Yards  a  table  of  Jtbe  ecUpses.  visibW.  fmm  tb«  ppritowo 
po}e  tp,  t|ii^  e^vi^sApr,  for  ^  ^botmiid  ylears  bAfe^-e  oiiir  mni* 

f  T)ra[)iiac]ii.— Moreri.— BMnt's  C«u^r9W        '■ 
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Tbe  uUKty  of  th^se  labdurs  for  verifying ihistorical  dates, 
indoced  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  to  insert  ia.  part  of 
them  in  the  forty-second  volume  of  their  Memoirs*  He 
published  the  **  State  of  the  Heavens"  for  1754.:  in.  this 
the  moon's  pkiee  was  calculated  with  the  utmost  exactness 
according  to  the  tables  of  Dr.  Haliey  for  noon  and  midnight, 
with  the  right  ascension  in  seconds  of  time  tvyice  a  day. 
In  1758  he  published  ^^  A  Memoir  relating  to  the  Disco* 
Tories  made  in  the  South  Sea,  during  the  Voyages  of  the 
English  and  EVench  round  the  World:^*  In  1760,  Pingri 
left  France  for  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  that  was  to  take 
place  in  the  following  year;  and  on  the  6th  of  June  of 
that  year  he  made  his  observations,  from  which  he  con^ 
eluded  that  the  parallax  of  the  sun  was  IQf',  2*  At  the  same 
time  the  English  astronomer  Mason  concluded,  from  the 
observation^  which  he  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  the  parallax  was  8'^  2;  La  Lande,  in  hi^  **  Astro* 
nomy,'*  published  in  1764^  adopted  a  medium  between 
these  conclusions,  and  supposed  the  parallax  to  be  9'^,  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  astronomers  in  general,  till  more 
numerous  observations,  made  on  the  transit  of  1769,  led  to 
a  different  result.  After  the  return  of  Pingre  fsom  the 
East,  hepublifibed  a  description  of  Pekin,  in  which  he 
shewed  the  poi$ition  of  that  capital  from  the  result  of  a 
number  of  calculations  of  eclipses ;  and  ascertained  its 
longitude  by  other  calculations,  with  a  degree  of  precision 
to  which  none  of  the  labours  of  the  scientific  missionaries 
had  any  pretensions.  In  1769  he  sailed  for  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  on  board  the  Isis  man  of  war,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  and  performed  the  service  committed  to 
bim  in  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  itianner  possible.  An 
account  of  this  voyage,  which  proved  of  considerable  irn* 
portance  to  the  science  of  geography,  as  well  as  astro- 
nomy, appeared  in  1773,in  two  vols.  4to.  After  com- 
paring the  results  of  the  immense  number  of  calcula* 
tions  mafle  by  the  observers  of  the  transit  in  1769,  the 
a»u*s  parallax  has  beeo  concluded  to  be  about  8\6.  In 
1771,  Pingr^  made  another  voyage,  on  board  the  Flora 
frigate,  with  a  vilew  of  extending  the  interests  of  geogra- 
phical and  astronomical  knowledge,  having  with  him,  as 
the  companion  of  his  pursuits,  the  chevalier  de  Borda,  a 
celebrated  engineer  and  geometrician.  The  account  of 
their  proceedings,  obidervations,  and  experiments,  was  pub- 
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lisfaed  in  177S»  in  two  vols.  4to.  In  1784,  M;  Pingpri  pub* 
lished  bis  '<  Cometogimpby,  or  historical  lUid  tfaeoreticat 
treatise  on  Comets/*  in  two  vols.  4to,  which  is  his  most 
considerable  work,  and  cotitains  ciilculations  of  the  orbits 
of  all  the  cornet^  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved. 
After  a  long  life»  spent  in  the  most  important  services  to. 
the  world,  he  died  in  the  month  of  May  1796,  leaving 
behind  him  a  high  character  for  integrity,  having  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  the  public,  as  well  as  that  of  his  friends.  He 
was  author  of  many  other  works  besides  those  that  have 
been  already  noticedi.  ^ 

PINSON.    BeePYNSON. 

PINSSON  (Francis),  a  learned  jurisi,  son  of  a  profesf 
sor  of  law  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1612. 
He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Pariis  in* 
1633,  and.  rose  to  various  honours  in  his  profession ;  and 
was,  at  his  death,  sub-dean  of  the  company  of  advocates. 
He  owed  bis  success 'in  life  to  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  benefices,  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  the  Oracle, 
aii^.  which  he  illustrated  by  several  learned  works.  Of 
these  were,  *'  Traits  des  EiiSn^fices  ;**  ^^  La  Pragmatique 
Sanction  de  St.  Louis,  et  celle  de  Charles  VIL  avec  Com-, 
mentaires  ;^*  "  Notes  sommaires  sur  les  Indults,  accord^ 
a  Louis  XIV.  &c. ;"  <*  Trait6s  des  Regales,*'  2  vols.  4to, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  very  learned  and  useful  performance. 
This  industrious  writer  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  10,  1691.  *         r 

PINTURICCIO  (Bbrnardino),  a  celebrated  artist,  was 
horn  at  Perugia  in  1454,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Pietrb  Pe-- 
rugino,  who  often  employed  him  as  his  asstataot.  He^ 
painted  history ;  but  in  portraits  was  in  so  much  esteem, 
that  he  was  employed  to  paint  those  of  pope  Pius  IL  and  of 
Innocent  VIII  $  of  Giulia  Farnese,  Csesar  Borgia^  and 
queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  His  style,  nevertheless,  was  ex*, 
tremely  dry  and  Gothic,  as  he  introduced  gilding  in  the 
architectural  and  other  parts  of  his  pictures,  blended  with 
ornaments  in  relievo,  and  other  artifices  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  genius  of  the  art.  The  most  memorable  perform- 
ance of  Pinturicchio  is  the  History  of  Pius  II.  painted  in 
ten  compartments,  in  the  library  at  Sienna,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Raphael,  then  a  very  young 
man,  and  piipil  of  Perugioo,  who  made  some  cartoons  of 

s  La  Lande't  History  of  Astrooomj.— Rcss*i  Cydqpsdilt.«i-Dict.  HisL 
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Ihe  most  material  iucideots,  and  sketched  many  part9  of  the 
Qompositbns. 

>  Ujs  last  work  was  a  Nativity,  for  the  monastery  of  Sl« 
Fraocisi  at  Sienna ;  in  which  pl^ce  he  had  a  room  assigned 
hioi  tQ  paint  in,  witliout  the  danger,  of  his  .being  inters 
ruptedy  and  out  of  which  he  requested  every  thing  mighli 
be  removed.  Every  thing,  accordingly,  was  taken  away,^ 
except  an  old  chest,  which  was  so  crazy,  thatM'faen  the 
attempt  was  made,  it  broke  to  pieces,  and  a  treasure  of 
$00  pieces  q£  gold  was  discovered  concealed  withio  it* 
The  joy  of  the  monks  was  equalled  only  by  the  mortifi^at^a 
of  the  painter,  who  is  said  to  have  died^of  chagrin  .sooa 
after^  in  1513,  at  j^e  age  of  59.  ^ 

PIOMBO  (Sebastian  del),  was  called  also  YEHKTiAVOf 
from  Venice,  the  place  of  liis  birth,  which  occurred  ia 
I4S5.     He  was  renowned,,  in  early  life,  as  a  musician,  and 
piairticularly  for  his  skill  in  playing  upon  the  lute.     Whi)e 
he  was  yet  in  his  youth,  he  abandoned  that  science,  aud 
was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  .art  of  painting  by  Gio<» 
vanni  Bellini ;  but  Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco  having  just 
then  exiiibited  his  improved  mode  of  colouring  and.effecti 
Seba&tian  became  his  disciple  and  piost  successful  imitaton 
His  portraits,  in  particular,  were  greatly  admired. for  the 
strength  of  resemblance,  and  the  sweetness  and  fulness  of 
at)le,  wbicb  made  thenx  be  frequently  .mistaken  for  the 
jvork  of  Giorgione.    His  portrait  of  Julio  Gonzaga,  the  fa« 
roiirite  of  cardinal  Hippolito  di  Medici,  is  by  many  writers 
fnentioned  in  the  highest  terms.     Being  induced  to  go  to 
Rome,  h^e  soon  attrapted  public  notice ;  and  in  the  contest 
respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Raphael  and  M.  An*^ 
gelo,  Sebastian,  gave  the. preference  to  the  latter,  who  ia 
consequence  favoured  him  on  aU  occasions,  and  even  sti<^ 
muiated  him  to  the  rash  attempt  of  rivalling  Raphael,  by 
painting  a  picture  in  competition  with  that  great  man's  last 
great  work,    the  Transfiguration ;    which  had  just  been 
placed,  with  great  forqi,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  k 
Montorio.     The  subject  Sebastian  cliose  was  the  resurrec* 
tion  of  Lazarus ;  for  which  Michael  Angelo  is  supposed  to 
have  fur^ished  the  design,  or  at  least  to  have  considered 
and  retouched  it.    The  picture  is  of  the  same  size  as  lta«- 
phael's ;  and,  when  completed,  was  placed  in  the  same 
consistory,  and' was  very  highly  applauded.     The  cardinal 
^  -  .      •    -        .  •   •      • 
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di  Medici  sent  it  to  bis  bishopric  of  Narbonne,  and  it  be** 
came  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  now  in* 
England,  and  in  possession  of  J.  Angerstein  esq.  who  gave 
2000  guineas  for  it  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Orleans  col- 
lectioni  Although  it  is  a  work  of  profound  skill,  and 
highly  preserves  the  reputation  of  its  author,  yet,  in  oar 
Opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  work  it  was 
intended  to  rival,  either  in  design,  in  expression,  or  e€Fect, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  its  execution. 

Sebastian  continued  to  exercise  his  talents,  particularly 
in  portraiture,  with  great  industry  and  success,  till  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  Frate  del  Pion^bo,  when  he  ceased  to 
paint  for  profit,  and  was  henceforward  known  by  the  name 
of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  He  lived  in  great  esteem  with 
pope  Clement  VII.  whose  portrait  he  painted  with  great 
power  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  infamous  satirist 
Aretine,  and  those  of  many  persons  of  rank  and  renown. 
He  obtained  great  praise  for  having  discovered  a  mode 
of  preventing  oil-colours,  employed  on  plaster,  from  be- 
coming dark ;  which  be  did,  by  applying,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  mixture  of  mastic  and  Grecian  pitch.  Having 
passed  through  a  life  of  great  honour  and  emolument  to  the 
age  of  62,  he  died  in  1547.  ^ 

PIPER  (Francis  le),  an  English  comic  painter,  was  the 
son  of  a  Kentish  gentleman  descended  from  a  Walloon 
family.  His  father,  having  a  plentiful  estate,  gave  this  his 
eldest  son  a  liberal  education,  and  would  have  had  him 
bred  a  scholar,  or  else  a  merchant ;  but  his  genius  leading 
him  wholly  to  designing,  he  could  not  fix  to  any  particular 
science  or  business  but  the  art  to  which  he  naturally  in- 
clined. Drawing  took  up  all  his  time  and  all  his  thoughts  ; 
and  being  of  a  gay  facetious  humour,  his  manner  partook . 
of  it.  He  delighted  in  drawing  ugly  faces;  and  had  a  ta- 
lent so  particular  for  it,  that  he  would  by  a  transient  view 
of  any  remarkable  face  he  met  in  the  street,  retain  the 
likeness  so  exactly  in  his  memory,  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed the  person  had  sat  several  times  for  it.  It  was  said 
of  him,  that  he  would  steal  a  face;  and  a  man,  who  was 
not  handsome  enough  to  desire  to  see  bis  picture,  sat  ia 
danger  in  his  company.  He  had  a  fancy  peculiar  to  him- 
self in  his  travels  f  he  would  often  go  away,  and  let  bis 
friends  know  nothing  of  his  departure ;  ihake  the  tour  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  a-foot;  and  sometimes  his 
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frcMc  carried  him  as  far  as  Grand  Cairo*  He  never  adver-* 
tised  ills  friends  of  his  return,  any  more  than  he  did  of  his 
intended  absence,  delighting  to  baffle  their  conjectures,  or 
tantalize  their  feelings*  In  this  manner  he  travelled,  at 
several  times,  through  Italy,  France^  Germany,  the  Ne* 
therlands,  and  Holland  ;  in  which  several  countries  he  exa- 
mined the  works  of  the  several  painters  with  pleasure  and 
judgment,  and  formed  to  himself  a  manner  of  design  which 
no  man  in  that  kind  ever  excelled,  or  perhaps  equalled. 

Having  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  being  generous,  as 
most  men  of  genius  are,  he  would  never  take  any  thing  for 
his  pieces.  He  drew  them  commonly  over  a  bottle,  which 
he  loved  so  well,  that  be  spent  great  part  of  his  hours  of 
pleasure  in  a  tavern.  This  was  the  occasion  that  some  of 
his  best  pieces,  especially  such  as  are  as  large  as  the 
life,  are  to  be  found  in  those  houses ;  particularly  at  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  in  Stocks-market,  where  there  was  a  room 
called  the  Amsterdam,  adorned  with  his  pictures  in  black 
and  white.  The  room  took  its  name  from  his  pieces; 
which,  representing  a  Jesuit,  a  Quaker  preaching,  and 
other  preachers  of  most  sects,  was  called  the  Amsterdam  ; 
as  containing  an  image  of  almost  as  many  religions  as  are 
professed  in  that  free  city.  He  drew  also  other  pieces  of 
humour  for  a  Mr.  Shepheard,  a  vintner,  at  the  Bell,  in 
Westminster,  which  Mr.  Holmes^  of  the  Mitre,  purchased, 
to  make  his  collection  of  this  master^s  pieces  the  more 
complete  ;  and  the  benefit  of  shewing  them  was  not  a  little 
advantageous  to  his  house.  Piper  drew. also  a  piece,  re- 
presenting a  constable  with  his  myrmidons,  in  very  natural 
and  ludicrous  postures.  He  seldom  designed  after  the 
life,  and  neglected  colouring :  yet  he  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  coloured  some  of  his  pieces,  and  is  said  not 
to  have  been  very  unsuccessful  in  it.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  and  imitator  of  Augustine  Caracci,  Rembrandt, 
and  Heemskirk^s  manner  of  design,  and  was  always  in  rap- 
tures when  he  spoke  of  Titian's  colouring.:  for,  notwith*- 
standing  he  never  had  application  enough  to  make  l^imself 
a  master  of  that  part  of  his  art,  he  admired  it  in  those 
that  were  so,  especially  the  Italians.  He  drew  the  pic- 
tures of  several  of  his  friends  in  black  and  white ;  and 
maintained  a  character  of  truth,  which  shewed,  that  if  he 
had  bestowed  time  to  perfect  himself  in  colouring,  he 
would  have  rivalled  the  best  of  our  portrait-painters.  To-t 
wards  the  latter  end  of  bis  life,  having  impaired  his  fortune, 
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he  sometimes  took  money.  He  drew  some  dessigns'  for 
Mr.  Isaac  Becket,  who  copied  them  in  mezzotiato.  Those 
draughts  were  generally  done  at  a  tavern  ;  and,  whenever 
he  pleased,  he  could  draw  enough  in  half  an  hour  to  fur^ 
nisb  a  week's  work  for  Becket  *. 

His  inrention  was  fruitful,  and  bis  drawing  bold  and 
free.  He  understood  landscape*painting,  and  performed 
it  to  perfection.  He  was  particularly  a  great  master  in 
perspective.  In  designing  his  landscapes,  he  had  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself.  He  always  carried  a  long  book 
about  with  him,  like  a  music-book,  which,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  draw>  he  opened;  and,  looking  through  it,  made 
the  lower  comer  of  the  middle  of  the  book  his  point  of 
sight:  by  which,  when  he  had  formed  his  view,  be  di« 
rected  his  perspective,  and  finished  his  picture.  His  hand 
was  ready,  his  strokes  bold ;  and,  in  his  etching,  short 
H«  etched  several  things  himself,  generally  on  oval  silver 
plates  for  his  friends ;  who,  being  most  of  them  as  hearty 
lovers  of  the  bottle  as  himself,  pnt  glasses  over  them,  and 
made  lids  of  tbem  for  their  tobacco-boxes*  '  He  drew  se- 
veral of  the  grand  seignors'  heads  for  sir  Paul  Rycaut's 
**  History  of  the  Turks,*'  which  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Elder. 
In  the.latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himself  to  model- 
ling in  wax  in  basso-relievo;  in  which  manner  he  did 
abundance  of  things  with  good  success.  He  often  said,  he 
wished  he  had  thought  of  it  sooner,  for  that  sort  of  work 
auited  beMer  with  his  genius  than  any ;  and  bad  he  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  arrived  to  great  perfection  in  it 
Some  time  before  his  death  another  estate  fell  to  him,  by 
the  decease  of  his  mother;  when,  giving  himself  new 
liberty  on  this  enlargement  of  his  fortune,  he  Sell  into  k 
fever  by  his  free  way  of  living;  and,  employing  a  surgeofi 
,to  let  him  biood^  the  man  unhickily  pricked  an  artery, 
which  accident  proved  mortal.  Piper  was  very  fat,  which 
might  contribute  to  tliis  misfortune.  He  died  in  Ald^r- 
manbury,  about  1740. 

However  corpulent  and  heavy  Piper's  body  was,   his 

*  Being  one  day  at  a  tavern  with  They  did  tbus  ten  times ;    and*  be- 

Faitborne,    Hart  the    engraver,    and  tween  them,  wrought  up  the  heeds  to 

«Dtbers,  be  scratched  a  head  wKh  a  coal  aacfa   a  beight  of  force,  tb-t  aoibing 

on  a  trencher,  and  gave  it  to  Faitborne^  could  be   better  done    id    that  kind, 

who  touched  upon    it.     In  the  mean  These  trencheis  are  still  extant;  but 

time,  Piper  drew  another  on  another  we  caijnot  learn  in  whose  bauds  they 

trencher,  and  exchanged  it  with  Fai*  are  at  present. 
*   iborne  for  that  whjch  be  bad  toacbe^. 
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vhind  Was  always  sprightly  and  gay:  He  was  n^ver  Out  of 
tumour,  nor  dull ;  and  had  he  borrowed  more  time  from 
bis  mirth  to  give  to  his  studies,  he  had  certainly  been  an 
honour  to  bis  country.  However,  he  lives  still  in  the 
memory  of  his  acquaintance,  with  the  character  of  an  ho- 
nest man,  and  a  great  master  in  bis  art.  Hi^  pieces  ar^ 
scattered  up  and  down,  chiefly  in  London ;  and  the  best 
and  most  of  them  were  lately  in  the  bunds  of  Mr.  Le  Piper, 
bis  brother,  a  merchant  in  that  city<^ 

PIPPI  (Julio),  called  more  frequently  Juuo  Romano, 
a  very  eminent  painter,  was  born  in  1492,  and  was  the 
principal  disciple  of  Raphael,  his  heir,  the  continuator 
of  his  works,  and  himself  at  the  head  of  a  school.  Whilst 
a  pupil,  he  imbibed  all  his  master^s  energy  of  character, 
and  chiefly  signalized  himself  in  subjects  of  war  and  battles^ 
which  he  represented  with  equal  spirit  and  erudition.  As 
a  designer,  he  commands  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  hur 
man  body  ;  and,  without  fear  of  error,  turns  and  winds  it 
^bout  to  serve  bis  purposes ;  but  sometimes  oversteps  the 
modesty  o^  nature.  Vasari  prefers  his  drawings  to  bis 
pictures,  as  the  original  fire  which  distinguishes  bis  con- 
ception was  apt  to  evaporate,  in  the  longer  process  of 
finish :  and  some  have,  with  more  reason,  objected  to  the 
character  of  his  physiognomies,  as  less  simple  than  vulgar; 
and  often  dismal  and  horrid,  without  being  terrible.  In 
colour,  whether  fresco  or  oil,  bis  band  was  as  expeditious, 
and  bis  touch,  especially  in  the  former,  as  decided,  as  his 
eye  and  choice  were  ungenial :  bricky  lights,  violet  demi- 
tints,  black  shades,  compose,  in  general,  the  raw  opaque 
tone  of  his  oil- pictures.  The  style  of  his  draperies  is 
classic,  but  the  managenient  of  the  folds  generally  arbitrary 
and  mannered;  the  hair  and  head-dresses  of  his  women 
are  always  fanciful  and  luxurious,  but  not  always  arranged 
by  taste,  whilst  those  of  the  men  frequently  border  on  the 
grotesque. 

He  came  to  Mantua,  and  there  found  antique  trealsures, 
of  which  the  statues,  busts,  and  basso-relievos,  at  present 
io  the  academy,  are  but  insignificant  remains.  To  the 
stores  of  the  Gonzaghi  he  added  bis  own,  rich  in  designs 
of  Raphael,  and  studies  and  plans  from  the  antique ;  for 
no  designer  ever  possessed  such  industry  with  so  much 
£re,  so  much  ^consideration  with  sucb  fecundity,  or  com? 

^  Wal pole's  Anecdotes.— ^But  this  article  was  much  enlarged,  we  know  not  hj 
mhwig  in  the  iKst  edition  of  this  DietioiMtrf. 
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billed  with  equal  rapidity  such  correctness,  and  with 
great  recondite  knowledge  in  mythology  and  history^ 
that  popularity  and  ease  in  treating  it.  The  increased 
practice,  and  the  authority  derived  from  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  works  left  unfinished  by  his  master,  established 
his  reliance  on  himself,  and  the  call  of  the  Gonzaghi 
roused  that  loftiness  of  conception,  and  gave  birth  to  those 
magnificent  plans,  from  which  Mantua  and  the  wonders  of 
the  palace  del  T.  as  it«was  called,  rose,  as  from  enchants 
ment.  This  palace  furnishes  specimens  in  every  class  of 
picturesque  imagery.  Whatever  be  the  dimension,  the 
subject,  or  the  scenery,  minute  or  colossal,  simple  or  com« 
plex,  terrible  or  pleasing,  we  trace  a  mind  bent  to  sur- 
prise or  to  dazzle  by  poetic  splendor :  but,  sure  to  strike 
by  the  originality  of  his  conception,  he  often  neglects  pro* 
priety  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects,  considered  as  a  series, 
%nd  in  the  arrangement  or  choice  of  the  connecting  parts; 
hurried  into  extremes  by  the  torrent  of  a  fancy  more  lyric 
than  epic,  he  disdains  to  fill  the  intermediate  chasms,  and 
too  often  leaves  the  task  of  connexion  to  the  spectator. 

In  the  palace  det  T.  Julio  adopted  the  method  of  his 
master.  He  prepared  the  cartoons ;  they  were  executed 
by  his  pupils;  and  he  thoroughly  retouched,  corrected, 
and  gave  the  last  finish  to  the  pictures  :  but  unfortunately 
bis  master- strokes  have  been  covered  again  by  modern 
pencils ;  and  the  fable  of  Psyche,  the  Allegories  of  Humaa 
Life,  the  Giants  storming  Heaven,  exhibit  now,  indeed^ 
bis  composition  and  design,  but  not  his  hand:  this  is  better 
preserved  in  the  paintings  of  the  old  palace,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  Corte  of  Mantua:  they  are  in  fresco,  and 
chiefly  relate  histories  of  the  Trojan  war.  They  have  the 
same  beauties  and  the  same  defects  as  those  of  the  palace 
del  T.  Each,  singly  considered,  is  a  proof  of  the  poetic 
spirit  and  the  practic  powers  of  the  master;  as  9  cyclus, 
they  want  connection  and  evidence.  Helen  sleeping,  Vul« 
can  forging  arms  for  Achilles,  are  beautiful;  and  Minerva 
In  the  act  of  slaying  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  sublime.  Nor 
is  his  versatility  less  admirable  in  the  Bacchic  or  amorous 
subjects,  the  caprtcct  and  grotesque  conceits  with  which 
he  decorated  the  small  cabinets  of  the  same  palace. 

The  altar-pieces  of  Julio  are  not  numerous.  He  did  not 
live  to  finish  those  which  he  had  begun  for  the  cathedral  of 
Mantua.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  which  he  finished 
with  his  own  hand,  are  the  three  frescoes  at  S.  Atarcp;  and 
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h)  the  church  of  S.  Christoforo,  the  athletic  6gure  of  that 
saioty  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  Divine  Infant  on 
his  shoulders.  They  are^  however,  far  inferior,  for  genuine 
pathos  and  classic  execution,  to  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  $te-  , 
phen  on  the  head  altar  of  the  church  di  S.  Stephano  alle 
portedeir  arco,  at  Genoa.  He  died  at  Mantua,  ip  1546/ 
PIRANESI  (John  Baptist),  a  very  celebrated  architect 
and  engraver,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  but  resident  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
not  known  here,  but  it  must  have  been  about  1711.  He 
was  remarkable  for  a  bold  and  free  style  of  etching;  which, 
in  general,  he  drew  upon  the  plate  at  once,  without  any, 
or  with  very  little  previous  sketch.  He  worked  with  such 
rapidity  and  diligence,  that  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
his  plates  almost  exceed  belief ;  and  they  are  executed  with 
a  spirit. and  genius  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  him. 
The  earliest  of  his  works  appear  to  have  beeii  published  in 
1743,  and  consist  of  designs  invented  by  himself,  in  a  very 
grand  style ;  with  views  of  ruins,  chiefly  the  work  of  ima- 
gination, and  strongly  characterizing  the  magnificence  of 
bis  ideas.  These  are  sometimes  found  in  a  volume,  coU 
lected  by  Bourchard,  in  175t):  with  views  of  Roman  an« 
tiquities,  not  in  Rome,  among  which  are  several  of  Pola, 
in  Istria.  The  dedication  to  these  views  is  dated  1748. 
Considering  these  as  forming  his  first  work,  we  may  enu- 
merate the  rest  from  a  catalogue  print,  published  by  him- 
self many  years  after.  2.  ^^  Anticbita  Rpmane,"  or  Roman 
Antiquities,  comprised  in  2 1 3  plates  of  atlas  paper,  com- 
mencing by  a  topographical  view  of  ancient  Rome,  made 
out  from  the  fragments  of  a  most  curious  antique  plan  of 
that  city,  found  in  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Romulus, 
'End  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  the  Capitol.  These, 
with  the  descriptions  in  Italian,  form  four  volumes  in  folio* 
3.  ^^  Fasti  consulares  triumphalesque  Romanorum,  ab  urbe 
condit^,  usque  ad  Tiberium  Caesarem.*'  4.  ^^  Del  Castello 
dell'  acqua  Giulia,  e  della  maniera  in  cui  anticamente  si 
concedevauo  e  distribuivano  le  acque,"  21  folio  plates. 
5.  "  Anticbita  d'Albano,  e  di  Castel  Gandolfo,"  55 
plates.  6.  ^^  Campus  Martius  AntiquaD  urbis,^'  with  de- 
scriptions in  Italian  and  Latin,  54  plates.  7.  ^'  Archi  tri- 
pnfali  antichi.  Tempi,  ed  Anfiteatri,  esistenti  in  Roma,  ed 
in  altre  parti  d'ltalia,"  3\  plates.     8.  "Trofei  d'Ottaviano 

1  Pilkington,  by  Fuieli,   prtnctpalljr.— Sir  JoshHa  Reynolds's  Works,    Se^ 
l«dBX.-^J>*4j;i^eiiville,  voU  h 
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Augustb,^'  &c.    10  plates.      9.  '<  Delia  IVtagAific^enzJi  ej 
Architettura  de*  Rotnani/'  44  plates,  with  above  200  pages 
of  letter-press,  in  Italian  and  Latin.     This  great  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occasioned,  in  great  measure,  by  some 
dialogues  published  in  London  in  1755,  but  now  forgotteti 
here,  and  eptitled,  **  The  Investigator."     These,  cotitaih- 
ing  many  foolish  calumnies  against  the  ancient  Komans, 
bad  been  interpreted  to  Piratiesi,  and  inflamed  his  ardent 
spirit  to  this  mpde  of  vindication.     10.  **  Architettiire  di- 
verse," 27  plates.     \  \.  "  Carceri  d*inventione,"  16  plates, 
full  of  the  most  wild,  but  picturesque  conceptions.  12.  About 
130  separate  views  of  Rome,  in  its  present  state ;  in  the 
grandest  style  of  design,  and  the  boldest  manner  of  etching. 
Besides  these,  there  is  also  extant,  in  very  few  hands  (as  it 
was  not  published,  but  only  given  to  particular  friends), 
^  small  work  of  this  author,  containing  letters  of  justifica- 
tion to  lord  Charlemont ;  in  which  he  assigns  the  reasons 
why  he  did  not  dedicate  his  Roman  antiquities  to  that 
nobleman,  as  had  been  intended.     Piranesi  here  appears 
extremely  irritated  against  his  lordship, .  and  his  agents,  for 
neglect  and  ill-treatment;  but  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
work  is,  that  be  has  taken  the  pains  to  etch,  in  a  small 
quarto  size,  and  with  the  utmost  neatness,  yet  with  all  his 
accustomed  freedom,  exact  copies  of  the  four  original  fron- 
tispieces, in  which  the  name  of  his  intended  patron  was  to 
have  been  immortalized  :  with  vieWs  of  the  inscriptions  re- 
engraved  as  they  now  stand  ;  as  if  the  first  inscriptions  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  stones,  and  the  new  ones  inserted  on 
small  pieces  let  into  them,  as  the  ancients  sometimes  prac- 
tised.   In  this  form  they  still  remain  in  his  frontispieces ;  a 
peculiarity  which  would  not  be  understood   without  this 
key.     There  are  alio  head-pieces  and  tail-pieces,  all  full 
of  imagination,  and  alluding  to  the  matters  and  persons 
involved   in   the   dispute.     Thiis  work  is  dated  in    1757. 
Piranesi  was  Weil  known  to  most  of  the  English  artists  who 
studied  at  R6me ;  among  others,  to  Mr.  Mylne,  the  archi- 
tect of  Blackfrmrs-bridge,  with  whom  he  corresponded  for 
several  years,  and  for  whom  hfe  eh  graved  a  fine  view  of  that 
structure,  in  its  unfinished  ^tate ;  representipg,  with  pre-^ 
cision,  the  parts  isubservient  to  its  construction;  such  aS 
the  centres  of  the  arches^  &c.  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
memorial  of  them.     Some  of  his  works  are  dedicated  td 
another  British  architect,  Robert  Adam;  and  as  Piranesi 
was  an  honorary  member  of  th^  Society  of  Antiquaries  ill 
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London,  lie  always  carefully  subjoined  that  titl^  to  bis  ' 
name.  He  wa$  also  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ar-\ 
cadi,  by  the  name  of  Salcindio  Tiseio,  as  he  has  given  it 
in  one  of  his  frontispieces,  according  to  the  fantastic  cus- 
tom of  that  society,  of  giving  new  names  to  the  persons 
admitted.  All  who  knew  him  agree  that  he  was  of  a  fiery 
and  impetuous  temper,  but  full  of  genius.  He  left  a  son^ 
who  has  been  employed  in  a  diplomatic  line.  The  exact 
time  of  his  death  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  ;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  or  near  the  year  1780*.  Pi* 
ranesi  has  been  accused,  and  not  without  reasoTi,  of  suf- 
fering his  imagination  to  embellish  even  the  designs  that 
were  given  as  real  views.  He  was  employed,  as  an  archi- 
tect,  to  ornament  a  part  of  the  priory  of- Malta,  in  Rome ; 
in  which  place  his  son  has  erected  a  statue  of  him.  It  is 
thus  mentioned  by  baron  Stolberg,  in  his  Travels  :  **  Here 
is  a  fine  statue  of  the  architect  Piranesi,  as  large  as  life, 
placed  there  by  his  son.  It  is  the  work  of  the  living  artist 
Angolini ;  and  though  it  certainly  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  best  antiques,  it  still  possesses  real  merit.'*  His 
portrait,  engraved  by  Polanzani,  in  1750,  is  in  the  style  of 
a  mutilated  statue,  and  is  very  spirited.  It  is  prefixed  to 
some  of  his  works.* 

PIROMALLI  (Paul),  a  celebrated  Dominican  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Calabria.  Having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages,  he  was 
employed  in  the  missions  to  the  East,  resided.fora  consi- 
derable time  in  Armenia,  where  he  gained  several  converts, 
particularly  the  patriarch,  by  whom  he  had  at  first  been 
opposed.  He  went  also  int6  Georgia,  and  Persia,  and 
afterwards  into  Poland,  as  nuncio  from  pope  Urban  VlII, 
to  appease  the  troubles  which  the  Armenians,  who  were 
very  numerous  there,  occasioned  by  their  disputes.  Havr 
ing  re-united  all  parties,  and  embarked  for  Italy,  he  was 
taken  in  his  voyage  by  some  corsairs,  and  carried  to  Tunis; 
but  his  ransom  being  paid,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  having 
given  an  account  of  his  mission,  received  the  most  public 
marks  of  esteem  from  the  pope,  who  sent  him  back  to  the 
East,  where,  in  1655,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Nacksivan, 
in  Armenia.'  After  governing  this  church  nine,  years,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  was  entrusted   with  the 

*  The  diet.  Hist,  flzet  his  birth  in  \m,  fttid  his  death  in  1778* 
\  From  last  edition  of  this  Dictionary.-»Dict.  Hist. 
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church  of  Bisignano,  in  Calabria,  where  be  died  three 
years  after,  in  1667.  He  wrote  several  controversial  and. 
theological  works  ;  two  dictionaries,  one,  ^  Latin  and  Per- 
sian ;*'  the  other,  "Armenian  and  Latin;"  "An  Arme- 
nian Grammar ;"  and  "  A  Directory ;"  all  of  which  have; 
been  esteemed  of  great  utility.' 

PIRON  (Alexis),  a  French  dramatic  poet,  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  1689,  where  he  lived  till  he  was  past  thirty,  in 
all  the  dissipation  of  a  young  man  of  pleasure.     At  length, 
having  given  great  offence  to  his*  countrymen  by  an  ode 
which  he  produced,  he  removed  to  Paris ;  where,  as  his 
relations  could  not  give  him  much  assistance,  he  supported 
himself  by  his  talent  of  writing  an  admirable  hand.     He 
was  first  secretary  to  M.  Bellisle,  and  afterwards  to  a  fi* 
nancier,  who  little  suspected  that  he  had  such  a  genius  in 
his  house.     By  degrees  he  became  known,  from  producing 
several  small  pieces,  full  of  originality,  at  a  little  theatre 
In  Paris  ;  till  the  comedy  called  "  Metromanie,'*  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  produced  in  the  last  century,  raised  his 
fame  to  the  highest  point.     His  very  singular  talent  for 
conversation,  in  which  he  was  always   lively,    and  inex- 
haustible in   wit,  contributed  to  enhance  his  popularity; 
and  as  his  company  was  more  courted  for  a  time  than  that 
of  Voltaire,  who.  had  less  good  humour,  he  was  inclined  to 
fancy  himself  superior  to  that  writer.     Many  traits  of  his 
wit  are  related,  which  convey,  at  the  same  time,  the  notion 
that  he  estimated  himself  very  highly.     At  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  Voltaire's  Semiramis,  which  was  ill  received, 
the  author  asked  him  in  the  theatre  what  he  thought  of  it  ? 
"I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  you  would  be  very  glad  that  I 
had  written  it/'     The  actors^ wishing  him  to  alter  one  of 
his  pieces,  affronted  him  by  using  the  word  "  corrections," 
instead  of  alterations^     They  pleaded  that  Voltaire  always 
listened  to  their  wishes  in  that  respect.     "  What  then  ?" 
replied  Piron,  "  Voltaire  works   cabinet-work,  I  cast  in 
bronze."     The  satirical  turn  of  Piron  kept  him  from  a  seat 
in  the  academy.     '^  I  never  could  make  ninerand- thirty 
people,"  said  he,  ^*  think  as  I  do,  still  less  could  I  ever 
think  with  them."     He  sought,  however,  a  species  of  re- 
venge, in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  himself : 

Cy  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  iien> 

Pas  m^me  Academicien. 
*^  Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing,  not  even  an  academician*" 

>  Pict.  Bin. 
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fie  died  of  the  effects  of  a  fall,  Jan.  21^  1773.  His  works 
have  been  collected  in  seven  vols.  8vo,  and  nine  12mo. 
But  it  is  agreed,  that  out  of  the  seven,  five  at  least  might 
be  spared  ;  since,  besides  his  ^*  Metromanie,^'  his  ^*  Gus« 
tavus,"  a  tragedy ;  his  "  Courses  de  Tempe,*'  a  pastoral 
piece  ;  some  odes,  about  twenty  epigrams,  and  one  or  two 
tales,  there  is  very  little  in  the  whole  collection  that  is 
above  mediocrity.  His  coniedies  are  reckoned  better  than 
hh  tragedies ;  and  the  prefaces  to  his  dramas,  though  not 
excellent  in  point  of  style,  are  full  of  new  and  agreeable 
thoughts,  with  natural  and  happy  turns  of  wit  and  ex*^ 
pression. ' 

PISAN  (Christina  de),  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  the 
author  of  many  compositions  in  French  prose  and  verse,  was 
horn  at  Venice  about  1363,  being  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Pisan,  of  Bologna,  much  celebrated  at  that  time  as  an 
astrologer.  When  she  was  five  years  old,  her  father  settled 
with  her  in  France,  and  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  wit 
procured  her  an  excellent  husband  by  the  time  she  was 
fifteen.  After  ten  years  she  lost  this  husband,  Stephen 
Castel,  by  whom  she  was  most  tenderly  beloved,  and  found 
her  chief  resource  for  comfort  and  subsistence  in  her  pen  ; 
her  husband's  fortune  being  entangled  in  seveiral  law-suits. 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  other  princes,  noticed  and 
assisted  her  on  account  of  her  talents,  and  provided  for  her 
children.  When  she  died  is  uncertain.  Some  of  her 
poems,  which  are  full  of  tenderness,  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1529,  others  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  royal  library. 
•'  The  Life  of  Charles  V.V  written  by  desire  of  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  is  considered  as  her  best  per- 
formance in  prose.  It  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  library 
'  of  the  king  of  France,  but  a  transcript  was  published  by 
the  abb^  Le  Beuf  in  the  third  volume  of  "  Dissertations  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Paris,*'  where  he  gives  a  Life 
of  Christina.  She  wrote  also  "  An  hundred  Stories  of 
Troy,"  in  rhyme  ;  "  The  Treasure  pf  the  City  of  Dames,'* 
Paris,  1497;  "The  Long  Way,"  translated  by  John  Cha- 
peron, 1549,  under  the  title  of  <^  Le  Chemin  de  long  ^ten- 
due."  In  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  (No.  219,  5)  is 
a  piece  by  Christina  entitled  "  Epistre  d'Othea  deese  de 
Prudence  a  Hector,  &c.  Mis  en  vers  rran9ois,  et  dedi6 
SI  Charles  V.  de  France."   Anthony  Widville,  earl   Rivers, 

1  Diet.  Ui8t.«-Necfrologie  pour  anuee  1774, 
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translated  a  \i^ork  of  hers,  we  know  not  whether  included 
in  any  of  the  above,  entitled  "  The  Moral  Proverbs  of 
Christian  of  Pyse,"  printed  by  Caxton.  Lord  Orford,  who 
has  noticed  this  work  in  his  account  of  Widville,  has  also 
introduced  an  account  of  Christina,  which,  although  writ-> 
ten  in  his  flippant  and  sarcastic  manner,  contains  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  her  history. ' 

PISCATOR  (John),  a  protestant  German  divine,  was 
born  at  Strasburgh  in  1546.  In  his  early  studies  be  ac- 
quired the  character  of  an  able  philosopher,  but  was  most 
approved  as  a  commentator  on  the  scriptures.  He  inclined 
at  first  to  the  Lutheran  opinions,  but  afterwards  embraced 
those  of  Calvin,  arid  lastly  endeavoured  to  give  an  Arminian 
modification  of  some  of  the  Calvinistic  opinions  respecting 
original  sin,  grace,  and  predestination,  which,  as  usual, 
pleased  neither  party.  He  was  for  some  time  pt-ofessor  of 
divinity  in  the  newly -established  university  of  HerborH, 
where  he  died  in  1626,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
Besides  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German,  he  wrote 
commentaries,  in  Latin,  on  the  Bible^  first  printed  in  Svo, 
afterwards  in  4  vols.  fol.  1643,  &c.  and  many  controversial 
treatises.  * 

PISO.     SeePOIS. 

PISTORIUS  (John),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  Fe- 
bruary 4,  1546,  at  Nidda.  He  first  took  a  doctor^s  degree 
in  physic,  but,  as  he  did  not  succeed  according  to  his 
hop'es,  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  counsellor  to  Ernest 
Frederic,  margrave  of  Baden  Dourlach,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  'embrace  the  protestant  religionr,  but  turned  ca- 
tholic himsielf  sometime  after.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  was  admitted  doctor  in  divinity,  was  made  counsellor  to 
the  emperor,  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Breslaw,  and  do- 
mestic prelate  of  the  abbey  of  Fulde.  He  died  in  160S,  at 
Friburg.  He  left  several  controversial  tracts  against  the 
Lutherans,  "  Scriptores  Rerum  Polonicarum,^'  1582,  3  vols, 
fol.;  *<  Scriptores  de  Rebus  Germanicis,*'  1607,  1613^  3 
vols.  fol.  a  curious  collection,  which  Struvius  very  much 
improved  in  a  new  edition  published  at  Ratisbon  in  1726^ 
3  vols.  foL  Pistorius  also  put;»U&hed  an  edition  of  **  Artis 
cabalisticflB  Scriptores,"  Basil,  1587,  fol.' 

PITCAIRNE   (Archibald),  an  eminent  ^otck  phy- 
sician  of  the  mechanical  sect,  was   descended  frooi  ao 

1  Diet  Hist— Loid  Oifovd^  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  98S  and  553. 

s  Freheri  ThMtrum. — Motheim,  and  particularly  the  U-aiuilatoff^  notes. 

3  Moreri.— Diet  Hist. 
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f^ncient  famiiy  in  the  county  of  Fife,   and  born  at  Edin- 
burgh Dec.  25,  1652.    After  some  classical  education  at  the 
•  school  of  Dalkeith,-  he  was.  removed  in  1668  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh;  where,  having  gone  through  a  course 
of  philosophy,  he  obtained  in  167 1  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
studied  first  divinity,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
to  bis  taste,  and  then  the  civil  law,  which  was  more  se* 
riously  the  object  of  his  choice,  and  he  pursued  it  with  so 
much  intenseness  as  to  impair  his  health*     He  was  then 
advised  to  travel  to  Montpelier  in  France,  but  found  him- 
self recovered  by  the  time  he  reached  raris.     He  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  university 
there  ;  but  there  being  no  able  professor  of  it,  and  meeting 
with  some  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  students  in  physic, 
jbe  went  with  them  to  the  lectures  and  hospitals.     A  few 
months  after,  he  was  called  home  by  his  father ;  and  now, 
having  laid  in  the  first  elements  of  all  the  three  professions, 
be  found  himself  absolutely  undetermined  which  to  follow. 
In  the  mean  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  mathematics, 
^  ia  which  he  made  a  very  great  progress ;  and  an  acquaint- 
ance which  he  formed  with  Dr.  David  Gregory,  the  cele- 
brated mathematical  professor,  probably  conduced  to  che- 
rish his  natural  aptitude  for  this  study.     At  length,  struck 
with  the  charms  of  matliematical  truth  which  been  lately 
introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  hoping  to 
reduce  the  healing  art  to  geometrical  method,  be  unalter- 
ably determined  in  favour  of  medicine  as  a  profession;     As 
there  was  however  sU;  this  time  no  medicad  school  in  Edin- 
burgh, no  hospital,  nor  opportunity  of  in^provement  but 
the  chamber  and  the  shopj  he  returned  to  Paris  d)out  1675, 
and  cultivated  the  object  of  his  pursuit  with  diligence  and 
steadiness.     Among  his  various  occupations,  the  study  of 
the  ancient  physicians  seems  to  have  had  a  principal  share. 
This  appears  from  a  treatise  which  be  publishedl  some  time 
after  bis  return,  ''  Solutio  problematis  de  inventoribus," 
which  shews  that  fae  wisely  determined  to  know  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine  from  its  earliest  periods,  before  he  at- 
tempted to  reform  and  improve  that  science.     In  August 
1680  he  received  fram  the  faculty  of  Rbeims  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  whicti  in  1699  was  likewise  conferred  on  him 
by  the  university  <if  Aberdeen,   and  he  was  likewise  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  college  of  surgeoas  of  Edinburgk 
in  1701.     He  was  before^  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal 
college  of  physicians^  of  Edinburgh  from  the' time  it  was 
established  by  charter  in  1681« 
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On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  which  was  about  the  time  of 
the  revolutioni  he  presently  came  into  good  business,  an({ 
acquired  an  extensive  reputation.     Such,  however,  was  hi^ 
attachment  to  the  exiled  James  II.  that  he  became  excluded 
from  public  honours  and  promotion  at  home,  and  therefore, 
having  in  1692  received  an  invitation  from  the  curators  of 
the  university  of  Ley  den,  to  be  professor  of  physic  there, 
he  accepted  it,  and  went  and  made  his  inauguration  speech 
the  26th  of  April  that  year,  entitled  ^^Oratio  qua  osten- 
ditur  medicinam  ab  omni  philosophorum  secta  esse  libe- 
ram."    He  continued  there  little  more  than  a  year;  during 
which  short  space  he  published  several  dissertations,  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  shewing  the  usefulness  of  mathematics  to 
physic.     Pitcairne  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  me- 
chanic principles  into  that  art,  now  so  generally  exploded, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  influenced  'his  practice, 
which  did  not  diflier    essentially   from   the  present.     He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1693,  to  discharge  an  engagement 
to  a  young  lady,  who  became  his  second  wife,  the  daughter 
of  sir  Archibald  Stephenson,  an  eminent  physician  in  £din* 
burgh ;  and,  being  soon  after  married   to  her,  was  fully 
resolved  to  set  out  again  for  Holland  ;  but,  the  lady's  pa- 
rents being  unwilling  to  part  with  her,  he  settled  at  Edin« 
burgh,  and  wrote  a  valedictory  letter  to  the  university  of 
Leydeji.     His  lady  did   not  survive   her  marriage  many 
years;  yet  she  brought  him  a  daughter,  who  was  in  1731 
married  to  the  earl  of  Kelly, 

In  1701  he  republished  his  "  Dissartationes  Medicae,** 
with  some  new  ones ;  and  dedicated  them  to  Bellini,  pro- 
fessor at  Pisa,  in  return  to  the  same  compliment,  w[hich 
Bellini  had  made  him,  when  he  published  his  *^  Opuscula.*' 
They  were  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  one  volume  4to,  under 
this  title,  '^  Disputationes  Medicie,"  of  which  there  are 
eight.  The  last^  edition  published  in  bis  life-time  came 
out  at  Edinburgh,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which 
happened  Oct.  13,  1713.  Afterwards  were  published, 
in  1717,  his  lectures  to  his  scholars,  under  the  title  of 
'^  Elementa  Medicinal  Physico-Mathematica,"  although  he 
bad  taken  great  pain?  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any 
thing  in  that  way.  He  even  shews  some  concern  about 
this  in  his  Dissertation  '^  de  Circulatione  Sa^nguims  in  ani- 
oialibus  genitis,  et  non  genitis.*'  There  are  editions  of 
bis  whole  works  at  Venice,  173S,  and  Leyden,  1737,  4ta 
In  1696,  bbing  hindered  by  sickness  from  attending  th« 
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calls  of  bis  profession,  he  amused  himself  with  writing 
remarks  upon  sir  Robert  Sibbald*s  **  Prodromus  Historiee 
Naturalis  Scotiae/^  who  bad  published  a  treatise  ridiculing 
the  new  method  of  applying  geometry  to  physic ;  in  re* 
turn  to  which  Pitcairne  wrote,  '*  Dissertatio  de  Legibus 
Historiae  Naturalis/'  and  published  it,  but  not  anonymously, 
as  has  been  asserted,  in  the  abovementioned  year.  Pit- 
cairne likewise  used  to  divert  himself  sometimes  with  writ- 
ing Latin  verses  of  considerable  merit,  which  were  collected 
after  bis  death.  The  occasion  of  their  appearance  was  a 
remark  of  Peter  Burman,  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Buchanan's  history,  on  the  inconsider<ibIe  number  of  Latin 
writers,  especially  in  poetry,  whom  Britain  had  produced. 
Ruddiman  on  this  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  native  coun- 
try from  its  share  in  this  degrading  censure;  and  with  that 
view  published,  in  1727,  a  small  volume  entitled  '^  Selecta 
Poemata  Archibaldi  Pitcairnii  et  aliorum,"  &c.  But,  says 
lord  Woodhouselee,  this  very  attempt  affords  a  demonstra- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  it  was  meant  to  disprove, 
for  the  poems  of  Pitcairne  comprise  almost  all  that  are  of 
any  merit  in  the  volume ;  and  even  these,  from  the  nature 
of  their  subjects,  temporary  political  satire  (against  the 
revolution)  the  commemoration  of  local  incidents,  or  allu- 
ftions  to  private  characters,  have  none  of  the  requisites  to 
found  either  a  general  or  a  permanent  reputation. 

These  poems,  says  the  same  critic,  which  have  the  me- 
rit of  excellent  Latinity,  and  easy  and  spirited  .numbers, 
must  have  had  a  poignant  relish  in  his  own  age,  from  the 
very  circumstances  which  render  them  little  interesting 
in  ours.  Lord  Hailes  once  intended  to  have  t'edeemed 
them  from  oblivion  by  a  commentary,  a  specimen  of  which 
he  gave  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  for  Febru- 
ary 1774;  but,  as  he  had  no  congeniality  of  opinion  with 
Pitcairne,  either  as  to  religion  or  politics,  there  would 
have  been  a  perpetual  war  betwixt  the  author  and  his  com- 
pientator.  With  respect  to  his  religion,  although  Dr. Web- 
ster tells- us  he  ^^  died  a  worthy  and  religious  man,"  there 
is  reason  to  think  he  had  not  always  lived  with  much  reli^ 
gious  impression  on  bis  mincl.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  called 
**  The  Assembly,"  printed  at  London  in  1722,  which  Mr. 
George.  Chalmers  says  is  ^*  personal  and  political,  sarcastic 
and  prophane,  and  never  could  have  been  acted  on  any 
stage."  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  attack  on  revealed 
religion^  entitled  ^^  Epistola  ArChimedis  ad .  regem  Geloi- 
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neai  Albie  Grsecee  reperta,  .anno  e^se  Christians^  1638.^' 
This  was  made  the  subject  of  the  inaugural  oratiou  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Halyburton,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrew^s  in  ITiO^.and  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  17 14y  4to.  The  late  Dr.  William  and  Dr.  David 
Fitcairne  were  related  to  our  author,  but  not  ^is  immediate 
descendants.  ^ 

PITHOU  (Peter),  or  Pithceus,  a  French  gentleman 
of  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Normandy,  and  born  at 
Troy es  Nov.  1,  1539.  His  taste  for  literature  discovered 
itself  early,  and  it  was  cultivated  to  the  utmost  by  the 
care  of  his  father.  He  entered  upon  bis  studies  at  Troyes, 
and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  became  first 
the  scholar,  and  then  the  friend,  of  Turnebus.  When  he 
had  finished  his  pursuits  in  languages  and  the  belles  letters, 
he  was  removed  to  Bourges,  and  placed  under  Cujacius, 
in  order  to  study  the  civil  law.  His  father  was  learned  iu 
the  law,  and  has  left  no  inconsiderable  specimen  of  his 
judgment,  in  the  advice  he  gave  his  son,  for  acquiring  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  which  was,  not  to  spend  his  time 
and  pains  upon  voluminous  and  barren  commentators,  but 
to  confine  his  reading  chiefly  to  original  writers.  He  made 
ao  wonderful  a  progress,  that  at  seventeen  he  was  able  to 
discuss  without  preparation  the  most  difficult  questions; 
and  his  master  was  not  ashamed  to  own^  that  he  was  in- 
debted tc|  him  for  some  useful  suggestions.  Cujacius  re« 
moving  to  Valence,  Pithou  followed  him  thither,  and  con- 
jtinued  to  profit  by  his  lectures,  to  1560.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  frequented  the  bar  of  the  parliament  there, 
for  the  sake  of  joining  practical  forms  and  usages  to  tbeore- 
-tic  knowledge. 

In  156S,  being  then  twenty-four,  he  gave  the  filrst fruits 
of  his  studies  .to  the  public,  }u  a  work  entitled  *^  Adversa- 
i*ia  Subseciva ;''  which  was  highly  applauded  by  Turnebus, 
Lipsius,  and  other  learned  men,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  and  extensive  fame  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
quired. A  little  time  after,  he  was  advanced  by  Henry  HI. 
to  some  considerable  post ;  in  which,  as  well  as  at  the  bar, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  high  honour,  Pithou  w^  a  Pro- 
testant, and  was  almost  involved  in  the  terriible  massacre 

>  Gen.  Diet. — ^Account  of  his  Life,  &c.  by  Dr.  Charles  Webgt«r,  17S1,  Svo.— 
Chalroers't  Life  of  Ruddimau,  p.  24^31,  61,  96.— iTjrtl^r's  Life  of  Lord 
KaDi«s.  ~     . 
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of  Saint  Bartbolomew  in  1572.  His  escape  indeed  was 
very  narrow,,  for  be  was  at  Paris  during  the  whole,  and4n 
the  same  lodgings  with  several  protestants,  wno  were  all 
murdered.  Whether  from  fear  or  conviction,  he  soon 
afterwards  openly  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  Afterwards 
he  attended  the  duke  of  Montmorency  into  England  ;  and 
in  1572  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at 
Oxford,  where  he  resided  for  some  time ;  and  upon  his 
return,  by  reason  of  his  great  wisdom,  amiable  manners^i 
and. profound  knowledge^  became  a  kind  of  oracle  to  his 
countrymen,  who  consulted  him  on  all  important  occa-* 
sions.  Nor  was  his  fame  less  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent; Ferdinand  the  Great  duke  of  Tuscany  not  only 
consulted  him,  but  even  submitted  to  his  determination, 
in  a  point  contrary  to  his  interests.  Henry  III.  and  IV. 
were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  combating  the  league  in 
the  most  intrepid  manner,  and  for  many  other  services,  in 
which  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen,  as  well  as  to  other 
means. 

Pithou  .  died '  upon  his  birth-day,  November  1,  1596, 
leaving  behind  him  a  wife,  whom,  he  had  married  in  1579, 
and  some  children.  Thuanus  has  represented  him  as  the 
most  excellent  and  accomplijshed  man  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  ;  an  opinion  in  which  his  learned  conten^poraries 
seem  agreed.  He  collected  a  most  valuable  library,  which 
wa^  'rich  in  manuscripts,  as  well,  as  printed  books  ;  and4ie 
took  many  precautions  to  hinder  its  being  dispersed  after 
his  death,  but  in  vain.  He  published  a^  great  number  of 
works  on  various  subjects  of  law,  history,  and  classical 
literature ;  and  he  gave  several  new  and  correct  editions  of 
ancient  writers.  He  was  the  first  who  made  the  world  ac-r 
quainted  with  the  '*  Fables  of  Phtedrus :"  they,  together 
with  the  name  of  their  author,  being  utterly  unknown,  till 
pjiblished  from  a  manuscript,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  his  brother,  Francis  Pithou.  The  principal  works  of 
Peter  Pithou  are,  1.  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church,"  four  volumes  folio ;  the  foundation  of 
all  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject  since.  The  best 
edition  is  Paris,  1731.  2..  Editions  of  many  important  mo- 
numents relative  to  French  history.  3.  Notes  on  niany 
classical  authors.  4.  A  volume  of  smaller  works,  or  ^^Opus* 
cula,"  printed  coUeoiively'at  Paris  in  1609,  besides  many 
pubUcations  on  civil  and  canon  law,  some  issued  separately, 
and  some  in  conjui]iCtion  with  his  brother.    It  was  his  inten- 
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tiod  id  hftte  i^ubUshed  a  eoibpl^ffe  body  of  Flrentih  )m^ 
toriati^,  hat  he  published  only  t^  vdltfiuefji  on  Che  »abj^dl, 
edfe  til  oeearo^  snd  the  atbef  Iti  qti^tto.^ 

PITHOU  (Francis),  aatocate  to  the  pettlitLtnetit  Of  Pa.^ 
iiB,  bfbtber  of  the  pirecetting,  and  Aio  a  very  learned  tdaif^ 
Wad  born  Iti  1544,  kt  Ttoyesi  He  Wifii  well  ^quntttted  iiHth 
tbe  belled  lettfe^,  and  laW,  ai^d  disdOveired,  as  we  bkte  jadi 
dbdefvedi  the  MS.  of  the  fkbles  6f  Ph^di^Oi^,  Whidh  he  iMUt 
to  hi§  brother,  diid  which  Wa^  |)UbIi9hed  ill  IS9^,  in  ISiHo. 
FhAncis,  With  the  as^istanc^e  of  bis  brother,  Applied  hitoi^lf 
piiHieularly  to  revise  and  explaiti  the  <<  Body  Of  C&i^ott 
Law/*  Which  was  printed  according  to  their  corrections, 
1687,  2  Vols,  folio;  ^0  edition  Which  is  reckoned  the  best. 
His  othei-  Works  are,  "  Code*  CaftOntlm,'*  1687,  foHo.  Ati 
edition  of  the  "  Salic  Law,"  With  notes.  The  "  Rotoatt 
Lbw&,'*  fcoiapafed  with  those  of  Moies,  16t3,  12fflo.  «0b- 
i^erviltiOries  ad  Codicem,''  1689,  folio.  <'  Antiqni  Rhetofea 
Lfttitli,  Rdtilius  Lupus,  Aqulk  Romaniis,  Julius  Rtifini- 
anus,  Curius  Fortunatianus,  MariusVictorinus,"  &c.  Pnris, 
1*99^  4lo;  republished  by  M.  Caperohier,  StWtsburg,  4to. 
ftc.    He  died  February  7,  1681^  aged  seventy *elgh%.  • 

PITISCUS  (SAMuiL),  a  veiy  learrted  scholar  Artd  editor, 
#a^  bbrh  kt  Zutphen,  Mafdh  30,  1657.  His  grabdf&tfaer, 
th^lne  i^  reason  to  thitik^  wfts  Bartholomew  l^itiscds, 
pt^chet  to  the  elector  pilatioe,  who  died  in  16 IS,  and 
W&  the  author  of  a  Latin  work  on  «  TrlgoOomefry,"  re- 

Srlnted  in  1612,  and  very  much  ^approved  by  Tyeho 
!rahe.  His  fatbet*,  Biamiiel,  appears  td  hkre  been  ^  teftl*^ 
gee  for  the  sake  of  the  protest&nt  religion,  ind  took  up  bin 
abode  at  Zutphen,  where  our  authof  Wa^  first  educated, 
but  he  afterwards  studied  polite  liteititure  tt  Daventer 
lander  John  Frederick  Gronovius,  for  two  yeatis,  and  di** 
Vinity  for  three,  at  Grdningen.  Aftei*  fihiihittg  this  course 
be  was  adtnitted  into  the  church,  &0d  appointed  toMisteirof 
the  public  School  at  Zutphen  in  1^85.  AbOttt  the  s^me 
time  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  Of  the  eollege  of 
St.  Jeiromte  at  Utrecht,  which  he  retained  until  !r717,  Whefi, 
being  in  his  ei^tieth  year,  he  resigned  with  grefit  etedit, 
but  lived  ten  years  longer,  and  died  Feb.  1,  171*7.  He 
Ib^arried  two  wive^,  one  while  ischooltifaster  at  Zotpbeti, 
who  ^aVe  htin  hiuch  ui!ieiasin6^^,  haVi'ng  cofitr^dted  u  Mbik 


1  Eifsi  by  Gro8»fey!,  17%  Q  to!*.  8T(K->-^8itesn  Vitsfisicctorum  ;  m 
U  bis  will,  a  curious  compositioD.— ^Tkuani  Hist,  ad   ann.   l596.-»Nicer(m« 
To4.  v.— Btillkit^s  Acad<Miie  des  ScifiD^eif .*-^Atb.  X))(.  vol.  l.^-^-Sftxii  On^mMt, 
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of  drmil(enne49,  tq  gfi^liCy  v^h  ^h/^  v^^A  to  $ti9^  %nA  sell 
bis  bpoks.  The  otJt^^r»  wh^^im.  Jm  mo^rr^d  at  Uue^ibV  r«- 
stor^  that  doqpi^skAQ  h^ppici^^  whi^b  suited  bis  rehired  «nd 
sli^diQu^  disposition.  He  aQq^ire4  considerable  pfopejrty 
by  hisswork^,  aod  left  at  bis  dei^tb  10,000  0^Was  tp  tbe 
poor.  Ife  wa3  ^  naan  of  esten^i^  iearniogy  directed 
cbiedy  tQ  the  illustration  of  the  olassii^al  aiuborf>  i^ed  vms 
long  \n  tbe  bvgbeat  esteem  ^s  ^  teacber. 

His  worka  ^le,  ].  ^'  Fmidameata  religionia  CbristUasB  in 
ysum  Qymt^^ii  JZutpbapiens;is,"  Slvo.  2.  *^  Quiotua  Cuf- 
tii^s  cum  co^mentario  pe^p^tno,  variisque  iconiawis  mvi 
affabre  iacisi^^/^  Utrecht^  16S5,  the  first  of  tbe  classic  au- 
thqrs  wbom  be  illustrated  by  the  explanation  of  ancient 
castqips,  r^pre^ent^d  by  engravings.  3.  '*  Suetonius^*' 
ibid.  1690,  f  vqis.  S^vq,  ajid  Leovard.  1715,  3  vols*  4Ut 
This  Ust  i^  tbe  bc^  edition  of  tbis  elegant  and  usefnl  ivork, 
lybicb  is  wqU  known  to  oiss^ical  scholars.  4..  ^^  Anrelius 
Victor,"  yv'\\h  tbe  no^^  of  yarioMs  coininentalqrs  and  en- 
graving^,' Utrecht,  169^6^  3vq,  a  rare  and  valttable  editioii. 
$.  ^^  Le;(icon  l4atino-BelgiQmii>"  the  be^t  edition  of  which 
is  tb^t  printed  at  JioH  in  17^9^^  4tek  61,  ^^  Lesiicon  Aniir 
quita^un)  R,opoanaruq9,"  U^Fecbt,  2  vols,  folio,  a  work'  of 
gre^  epuditiont  i^nd  the  labour  of  many  year«.  7,  ^^  S(^r 
Ijni  Pqlybistpr,  qupi  SaliQa^ii  e^ercitationibus  PUnianis,^' 
Utri^cbt,  2  voU.  folio.  3,  **Fr?knci^ci  Pomey  Pantheon 
Mytbicuin,"  9,  "^Rosini  Aluiq.  Romanarqm  corpua,** 
Utrecht,  l7ai»  4to.  Qf  these  last  three  he  was  only  tbe 
editor.* 

PITOT  (Heney),  an  ingenious  Boatb^mancian,  dev 
scended  of  a  noblfs  fainily  of  Languedoc,  w^s  b^rn  in  16dlr. 
)i]  his  ^arly  n^atben^atical  studies,  he  appears  to  bs^ve  bad 
m  instr^ctpr  J  but  goipg,  in  bis  twenty rtbird  year,  to  Paris# 
he  forined  an  aqquain^ance  with  Re^umprt  In  1794  be 
vkas  received  into  tbe  f^^ad^R^y  of  sciences,  in  tbe  Memqirs 
qf  which  be  wrote  a  great  mwy  papers.  He  wrote  a  va« 
livable  work,  entitled  "  The  Theory  erf  working  Sbips,^ - 
1731 1  which  procured  hiin  tq  be  elepteU  a  n^ember  of  tbe 
Royal  Society  qf  London*  In  1740,  the  states-general  of 
L^nguftdoc  gave  bim  tbe  appointment  qf  principal  pngineet 
to  tbe  provi^icq,  ^nd  also  that  of  inspectorr general  qf  the 
facDous  can^l  wbi^b  fqrm9  fi  navigable  junction  between 
the.  M^dji^m^Hiew  ^^  ^  ^be  bay  of  Biscay.    One  of  hia 
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greatest  works  was  that  for  supplying  Montpelier  with  wa- 
ter from  sources  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues*  For  this 
and  other  services  the  king  honoured  him  with  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.    He  died  in  1771,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.^ 

PITS,  or  PITSEUS  (John),  an  English  biographer,  was 
born  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1560;  and  at  eleven,  sent 
to  Wykeham's  school  near  Winchester.  He  was  elected 
thence  probationer  fellow  of  New  college  in  Oxford,  at 
eighteen ;  but,  in  less  than  two  years,  left  the  kingdom  as 
a  voluntary  Romish  exile,  and  went  to  Dbuay,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Thomas  Stapleton^  who  gave 
him  advice  relating  to  his  studies;  Pursuant  to  this,  he 
passed  from  Douay  to  Rheims ;  and,  after  one  year  spent 
in  the  English  college  there,  was  sent  to  the  English  col- 
lege at  Rome,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  was  then 
ordained  priest.  Returning  to  Rheims  about  1589,  he 
held  the  office  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  for  two 
years.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1590,  being  appointed 
governor  to  a  young  nobleman,  he  travelled  with  him  into 
Lorraine;  and,  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  he  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  soon  after  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity. 
Next,  going  into  Upper  Germany,  he  resided  a  year  and 
a  half  at  Triers;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Ingolstadt  in 
Bavaria,  where  he  resided  three  years,  and  took  the  de- 
.  gree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  After  having  travelled  through 
Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
languages  of  both  countries,  he  went  back  to  Lorraine; 
where,  being  much  noticed  oy  Charles  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, he  was  preferred  by  him  to  a  canonry  of  Verdun. 
When  he  had  passed  two  years  there,  Antonia,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  invited  him  to  be  her  confessor;  and,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  serviceable  to  her,  he  learned  the  French 
language  with  so  much  success,  that  he  often  preached  in 
it.  In  her  service  he  continued  twelve  years ; '  during 
which  time  he  studied  the  histories  of  England,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  whence  be  made  large  collections  and  ob- 
servations concerning  the  most  illustrious  personages.  On 
the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Cleves  he  returned  a  third 
time  to  Lorraine,  where,  by  the  favour  of  John  bishop  of 
Toul,  fprmerly  his  scholar,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Liverdun,  a  city  of  Lorraine,  which  was  of  considerable 
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Talue.  This,  with  a  canonry  and  an  officialship  of  the 
same  church,  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap* 
pened  at  Liverduii  in  1616.  He  published  three  trea- 
»tises:  "  De  Legibus,"  Triers,  1592;  "  De  Beatitudine^'^ 
Jngolst.  1595;  **  De  Peregrinatione,"  Dusseld.  1^04. 

During  the  leisure  he  enjoyed,  while  confessor  to  the 
duchess  of  Cieves,  he  employed  himself  in  that  work  which 
alone  has  made  him  known  to  posterity,  in  compiling  ^^Tbe 
Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men,  and  Writers 
of  £ngland/'  They  were  comprised  in  four  large  volumes  ; 
the  first  containing  the  lives  of  the  kings;  the  second,  of 
4he  bishops ;  the  third,  of  the  apostolical  men  ;  and  the 
fourth,  of  the  writers.  The  three  6rst  are  preserved  in 
.the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun  :  the  fourth 
.only  was  published,  and  that  after  his  decease,  at  Paris, 
1619,  and  1623,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  <*  J.  Pitsei  An- 
gli,  &c.  Relationum  Historicarum  de  Rebus  Anglicis  tomus 
primus;*!  but  the  running  title,  and  by  which  it  is  oftenest 
-quotied,  is,  *^  De  lUustribus  Angliae  Scriptoribus."  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts ;  the  Brst  of  which  is  preliminary 
matter,  ^*  De  laudibus  Historic,  de  Antiquitate  Ecclesise 
Britannics,  de  Academiis  tarn  antiquis  Britonum  quam  re- 
centioribus  Anglorum.*'  The  second  part  contains  the 
jives  and  characters  of  three  hundred  English  writers  ;  the 
third  is  an  ^^  Appendix  of  soine  Writers,  in  alphabetical  or* 
der,  and  divided  into  four  Centuries,"  together  with  '*  An 
Index  of  English  Books,  written  by  unknown  Authors.'* 
The  last  part  consists  of  ^VFifteen  Alphabetical  Indexes,** 
forming  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  whole  work.  Pits  ap^ 
pears  to  have  acted  in  a  very  disingenuous  manner,  espe* 
cially  in  the  second  part  of  this  work ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  has  taken  without  any  acknowledgment  from 
Bale's  book  ^'  De  Scriptoribus  ihajoris  Britannia^,"  while 
iie  takes  every  opportunity  to  shew  his  abhorrence  both  of 
Bale  and  his  work.  He  pretends  also  to  follow,  and  fami* 
liarly  quotes,  Leland's  "  Collectanea  de  Scriptoribus  Au- 
glisB  ;**  whereas  the  truth  is,  as  Wood  and  others  have  ob- 
served, he  never  saw  them,  being  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
or  little  more,  when  he  left  the  nation  :  neither  was  it 
in  his  power  afterwards,  if  he  had  been  in  England,  be- 
cause they  were  kept  in  such  private  hands,  that  few  pro- 
testatit  antiquaries,  and  none  of  those  of  the  church  of, 
Rome,  could  see  or  peruse  them.  What  therefore  he  pre- 
tends to  have  from  Leland,  he  takes  at  second-hand  from 
Sale.     His  work  is  also  full  of  partiality:  for  be  entirely 
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4eav6s  out  Wickliffe  ami  fais  fo^lew^rS)  together  Wiili  the 
SctTts  «nd  Irish  writers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  coimMiy 
morated  by  Bale ;  and  in  their  room  g^ves  an  adcount  of 
the  Roman  catholic  writers,  such  el^pectally  as  had  left  (he 
kingdom,  after  the  'Reformation  in  queen  Eliz^beth^s  reigo, 
add  dieltered  themselves  at  Rome,  Douay,  Louvain,  &c» 
ThiS)  however,  is  the  best  and  most  valuable  part  of  Pils'i 
work. — Pits  was  a  man  of  abilities  and  learning.  His  atyle 
is  clear,  easy,  and  elegant;  but  he  waits  accttracy,  andhab 
fallen  into  many  mistakes  in  bis  ftecotmts  of  the  British 
writers.  His  work,  however,  will  always  be  thought  of 
use^  if  it  be  only  that  ^'  Historia  quoquo  modo  acripta  de** 
lectat." » 

PITT  (Christopher),  an  English  poet,  was  bom  ia 
1699  at  BlandforcJ,  the  son  of  a. physician  "much  esteemedl. 
He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  seholiar  iota  Wincbeibter 
college,  where  he  was  distingaiahed  by  exercises  of  iMi- 
common  elegance;  and,  at  his  removal  Co  New  coUegeia 
17L9,  presented  to  the  electors,  as  the  product  of  bisfari^ 
yate  and  voluntary  studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan's 
"poem,  which  be  did  not  then  know  to  have  beeb  translated 
by  Rowe.  This  is  an  inataace  of  early  diligence  wbieh 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  suppression  of  such  a 
work,  recommended  by  such  uncommoa  oircumaiances^ 
is  to  be  regretted^  It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  ItbMniet 
with  superfluous  boo^ks ;  but  incitements  to  early  exoeU 
lence  are  never  superfluous,  and  from  this  e^aiapte  the 
danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations.  When  he  had  re- 
aided  at  his  college  three  years,  he  was  presented  to  tfat 
rectory  of  Pimpern  in  Porsetshire,  17^2,  by  his  relatio% 
Mr.  Pitt  of  8tratfeildsea  in  Hampshire ;  and,  resigning  bis 
fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  l/wo  years  longer,  tiU  he 
became  M.  A.  1724.  He  probably  about  this  time  trans- 
lated "  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Tristram'a  elegant 
edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this  translation  hedts«^ 
tinguished  himself,  both  by.  the  general  elegance  of  his 
style,  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  bis  mimbeirs  to  ihe 
images  expressed  ;  a  beauty  which  Vida.  bas  with  great 
ardour  enforced  and  exemplified.  He  then  retired  to  bis 
living,  a  place  very  pleasing  by  its  situation,  and  therefore 
likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet.;  where  be  ^passed 
the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue,  and  beloved 
for  the  softness  of  bis  temper,  and  the  easiness  of  bis 
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iiers.  Before  strangers  he  had  something  of  the  scholar's 
tioaidity  and  diffidence ;  but,  when  he  became  familiar,  he 
was  in  a  very  high  degree  cheerful  and  entertaining.  His 
general  benevolence  procured  general  respect;  and  he 
passed  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for 
the  kindness  of  the  low,  nor.  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the 
great.  At  what  time  he  composed  his  '*  Miscellany,''  pub- 
lished in  1727,  it  is  not  easy  nor  necessary  to  know :  diose 
poems  which  have  dates  appefar  to  have  been  very  early 
productions.  The  success  of  his  *^  Vida"  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  pub- 
lished a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the  ^neid.  This 
being  commended  by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards 
added  three  or  four  more ;  tdtti  an  advertisement  in  which 
he  represents  himself  as  translating  with  great  indifference^ 
and  with  a  progress  of  whkil  hivnw&if  was  hardly  conscious* 
At  last,  wiiteoQt  any  fortfarer  eontention  with  bis  modesty^ 
or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  a  complete 
English  <^i£neid,"  which  w«  advise  our  readers  to  peruse 
with  that  of  Dryden.  It  will  be  pleasing  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  compaVing  the  two  best  translations  that  per- 
haps were  ever  produced  by  one  nation  of  the  same  auUior. . 
Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  observed 
bis  failures  and  avoided  them  ;  and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's 
Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splen- 
did versification.  With  these  advantages,  seconded  by- 
great  diligence,  he  might  successfully  labour  partioobit 
passages,  and  escape  many  errors.  If  the  two  versions 
are  compared,  perfaa;ps  the  result  will  be,  that  Dryden 
leads  the  reader  forward  by  bis  general  vigour  and  sprigbt^ 
liness,  and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the  exceU 
lence  of  a  single  couplet;  that  Dryden^s  faults  are  forgot- 
ten in  tte  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neg- 
lected in  the  laifguor  of  a  cold  and  listless  perusal ;  that 
Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt 
is  quoted,  and  Dryden  read.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
reputation  which  this  great  work  deservedly  coiuerred  ;  for 
he  died  April  15,  174S,  and  lies  buried  under  a  stone  at 
Blaudford,  with  an  inscription,  which  celebrates  his  can- 
dour, and  primitive  ^simplicity  of  manners ;  and  says  that 
h^  lived  innocent,  and  died  beloved ;  an  encomium  neither 
slight  nor  common,  though  modestly  expressed.^; 

I  Miunn*u  Iiv«*^-*-Prefaoc  to  Warton'«  Vir|il. 
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